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PEE  FACE* 


The  papers  here  published  eonsist  in  part  of  con- 
tributions to  an  Edinburgh  Magazine,  and  in  part  of 
compositions  which  have  not  previously  appeared. 
Of  the  former,  some  have  undergone  only  a  slight 
revision ;  others  have  been  so  modified  as  to  be  mate- 
rially changed  in  character ;  while  several,  though, 
save  in  a  single  instance,  retaining  theii'  original  titles, 
may  be  considered  altogether  new.  The  series  from 
which  the  republished  articles  are  selected  was  entered 
upon  about  the  commencement  of  the  author's  twenty- 
second  year,  during  the  prosecution  of  theological 
studies  in  Edinburgh;  the  occasion  of  the  step  being 
an  inaptitude  and  distaste  for  private  tuition,  and  a 
facility  and  {)leasure,  experienced  from  an  early  age, 
in  literary  composition.  The  selected  essays  were 
published,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  in  the  two  suc- 
ceeding years. 

*  The  remarks  in  this  preface  are  intended  to  apply  both  to  the 
contenls  of  the  present  volume,  and  also  lo  (liose  of  a  Skcon'D 
Skkiks, 
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An  apology  may  be  deemed  requisite  for  offering 
to  the  public  a  work,  of  which  even  the  germ  is  found 
in  pieces  composed  at  so  early  an  age.  Two  consid- 
rations  chiefly  weighed  with  the  Writer  in  permitting 
the  publication.  He  could  not  let  slip  the  opportunity 
oftered  of  bringing  together  that  portion  of  his  early 
performances,  to  which,  however  sensible  "of  their 
defects,  he  could  yet  deliberately  append  his  signa- 
ture, setting  them  apart  from  that  far  larger  portion 
which  he  would  now  altogether  cast  behind  him,  as 
mere  confusions  of  a  too  much  wasted  youth.  And 
still  more  powerfully  was  he  influenced  by  the  reflec- 
tion, which  has  for  a  long  time  had  a  firm  hold  on  his 
mind,  that,  where  a  reading  public  is  so  extended  as 
that  of  America,  capacities  of  literary  enjoyment,  and 
susceptibilities  to  instruction,  will  vary  so  much,  both 
in  kind  and  degree,  that  it  is  by  no  means  easy,  if 
possible,  to  judge,  within  certain  limits,  from  the  ab- 
stract character  of  a  book,  whether  it  will  or  will  not 
prove  useless :  and  that,  therefore,  an  author,  abdi- 
cating, in  great  measure,  the  right  to  decide  as  to  the 
worthiness  or  unworthiness  of  his  compositions,  ought 
to  bow  to  the  unsought  expression  of  public  will. 
Such  an  expression  seemed  to  be  found  in  the  offer 
of  American  publishers  to  issue  these  volumes :  and 
the  author  screens  himself  against  all  attack,  by  the 
plain  declaration,  that  they  would  not  now,  perhaps 
would  never,  have  appeared,  but  for  the  enterprise  and 
generosity  of  Messrs.  Gould  and  Lincoln. 

The  general  contents  of  these  Essays,  apart  from 
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llicir  inliercnt  (jiialities,  is  such  as  afTords  some  coun- 
tenance to  the  belief  that  they  may  not  ahogether  fail 
in  usefulness.  They  partake  largely  of  the  character 
of  an  introduction,  in  successive  chapters,  to  the  works 
of  great  authors  living  or  deceased.  Sir  Archibald 
Alison  has  testified  to  the  correctness  of  the  view 
given  of  his  political  theories ;  and  it  may  be  added 
that  Mr.  De  Quincey  expressed  a  very  favorable 
opinion  of  the  essay  to  which  his  name  is  appended. 
It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  writer  affirms  on 
every  occasion  the  views  he  endeavors  to  define :  but 
to  open  the  way,  though  defectively,  to  an  intelligence 
of  any  mind  exercising  a  powerful  influence  upon  the 
age,  must  always  be  a  task  of  importance. 

The  papers  on  Mrs.  Barrett  Browning,  on  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson, and  on  Mr.  Ruskin  are,  with  several  others, 
now  first  published.  To  these  more  weight  is  attached 
than  to  the  earliest  essays.  It  struck  the  author,  in 
glancing  over  his  paper  on  Mr.  Ruskin,  that  the  very 
strength  of  his  convictions  had  impeded  him  in  ex- 
hibiting their  grounds,  that  his  feeling  of  the  total 
powerlessness  of  his  opponents  had  made  him  careless 
in  the  use  of  his  weapons.  There  are  things  too  ghostly 
to  stand  the  blow  of  an  argumentative  club ;  it  passes 
through  them  as  through  air ;  and  so  profound  is  his 
belief  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  critical  accusations 
brought  against  Ruskin  are  of  this  sort,  that  he  was 
unconsciously  heedless  in  his  assault  upon  them.  It 
may  be  added  that  he  fell  into  a  mistake  as  to  the 
identity  of  one  of  tlie  reviewers  whom  he  attacks;  a 
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mistake,  however,  which  he  hardly  regrets  and  does 
not  alter,  since  no  man  is  better  entitled  to  bear  blows 
intended  for  the  real,  than  the  supposed,  reviewer. 

The  writer  cannot  refrain,  before  letting  fall  his 
pen,  from  expressing  in  one  word  his  sense  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  American  press  treated  his  former 
appearance  before  the  American  public.  Frankness, 
cordiality,  unmerited  and  exaggerated  generosity  char- 
acterized the  welcome  received  by  one  totally  un- 
known, the  native  of  another  land.  The  thought  of 
this  will  be  ever  among  his  most  proud  and  sacred 
recollections :  and  has  added  one  other  to  those  man- 
ifold and  profound  considerations,  which  had  formerly 
drawn  him,  in  admiration  and  affection,  accompanied, 
he  ventures  to  think,  by  a  more  deep  and  manly 
intelligence  than  is  common  in  Great  Britain,  towards 
the  American  people.  If  the  present  publication  is 
received  less  favorably  than  the  last,  if  even  it  draws  on 
itself  decided  disapproval  and  rebuke,  he  will  be  liable 
to  no  mistake  as  to  the  reason  of  the  change. 
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I. 

THOMAS  DE   QUTNCEY  AND  HIS  WORKS. 

On  entering  upon  the  study  of  De  Quincey's  writings, 
the  first  thing  with  which  we  are  impressed  is  a  certain 
air  of  perfect  ease,  and  as  it  were  relaxation,  which  breathes 
around.  "The  river  glideth  at  his  own  sweet  will ;"  now 
lingering  to  dally  with  the  water  Ulies,  now  wandering  into 
green  nooks  to  reflect  the  gray  rock  and  silvery  birch,  now 
rolling  in  stately  silence  through  the  rich,  smooth  meadow, 
now  leaping  amid  a  thousand  rainbows  into  the  echoing 
chasm,  while  the  spray  rises  upwards  in  a  wavering  and 
painted  column.  Mildness,  or  majesty,  or  mid  Titanic 
strength  may  be  displayed,  but  the  river  is  ever  at  the 
same  perfect  ease,  all  unconscious  of  the  spectator.  "My 
way  of  writing  is  rather  to  think  aloud,  and  follow  my  own 
humors,  than  much  to  consider  who  is  listening  to  me  ; "  — 
these  words,  used  with  expi'ess  reference  to  the  mode  in 
which  he  composed  the  "Confessions,"  may  be  taken  as 
characterizing,   in   a    degree    more    or   less    eminent,   De 
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Quincey's  universal  manner.  The  goal,  indeed,  is  always 
kept  in  view ;  however  circuitous  the  wandering  may  be, 
there  is  always  a  return  to  the  subject ;  the  river's  course 
is  always  seawards :  but  there  are  no  fixed  embankments, 
between  which,  in  straight,  purjiose-Uke  course,  the  stream 
is  compelled  to  flow  :  you  are  led  aside  in  the  most  way- 
ward, unaccountable  manner,  and  though  you  must  allow 
that  every  indi\idual  bay  and  wooded  creek  is  in  itself 
beautiful,  yet,  being  a  Briton,  accustomed  to  feed  on  facts, 
fike  the  alligators  whom  the  old  naturalists  asserted  to  live 
upon  stones,  and  thinking  it  right  to  walk  to  the  purpose 
of  a  book  with  that  firm  step  and  by  that  nearest  road, 
which  conduct  you  to  your  office,  you  are  soon  ready  to 
exclaim  that  this  is  trifling,  and  that  you  wish  the  author 
could  speak  to  the  point.  But  there  is  some  witchery 
Avhich  still  detains  you  ;  the  trifling  seems  to  be  flavored 
by  some  indefinable  essence,  which  spreads  an  irresistible 
charm'  around ;  you  recollect  that  nature  has  innumerable 
freaks,  and  may  present,  in  one  quarter  of  a  mile,  the  giant 
rock  and  the  quivering  blue-bell,  the  defiant  oak  and  the 
trodden  lichen,  the  almost  stagnant  j^ool  and  the  surging 
cataract :  at  length  the  thought  dawns  upon  you,  that  this 
author  is  great  because  he  cannot  help  it;  that  he  is  a 
force  in  the  hand  of  nature  ;  that,  whether  you  smile,  or 
frown,  or  Aveep,  or  wonder,  he  goes  on  with  the  same 
absolute  ease,  speaking  witli  pure  spontaneity  the  thouglits 
that  arise  witliin  liim.  Then  your  trust  becomes  deeper, 
your  earnestness  of  study  redoubles  ;  you  are  profoundly 
convinced  that  here  is  no  pretence,  no  unnatural  eftbrt ; 
your  muritiuring  turns  to  astonishment  at  the  complexity, 
richness,  and  strangely  blended  variety  of  nature's  effects. 
If  your  experience  is  the  same  as  ours  most  honestly  was, 
you   will   proceed  from   a   certam    2)leasurable   titillation, 
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produced  by  what  you  deem  twaddle,  though  twaddle 
deliciously  spiced  by  genius,  to  the  conviction  that,  Iiom'- 
ever  hampered,  however  open  to  objection,  here  is  an 
intellect,  in  all  the  great  f:\culties  of  analysis,  combination, 
and  reception,  of  a  power  and  range  whicli  you  are  at  a 
loss  to  measure  or  define.  "We  must  take  into  account,  in 
judging  of  the  powers  of  De  Quincey,  the  fact  that  his  life 
has  been  shadowed  by  one  great  cloud,  which  would  have 
fatally  obscured  any  ordinary  intellect ;  that  he  has  seen  the 
stars  through  a  vail,  and  that  we  have  to  mete  the  power 
of  that  vision  which  could  pierce  such  an  obstruction.  It 
must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  mind  of  De  Quincey  is, 
on  all  hands,  allowed  to  be  one  of  a  veiy  singular  and 
original  kind.  It  is  pre-eminently  characterized  by  two 
qualities,  which  are  partially  regarded  with  suspicion  by 
hard  thinkers,  and  tend  to  lower  the  expectation  of  the 
reader  who  is  in  search  of  substantial  intellectual  suste- 
nance :  we  mean  humor,  and  what  we  can  only  call  mysti- 
cism, De  Quincey  is  essentially  and  always  a  humorist ;  a 
humorist  of  a  very  rare  and  delicate  order,  but  -whoso  vei-y 
delicacy  is  mistaken  by  hard  minds  for  feebleness  or  silly 
trifling.  He  is  also,  to  some  extent,  an  intellectual  mystic. 
We  use  this  word  in  no  disparaging  sense  ;  nor  do  A\e  lay 
emphasis  upon  the  fact,  that  he  has  devoted  years  of  study 
to  the  Avorks  of  express  mystics.  "We  indeed  think  tliat 
this  last  is  not  of  material  importance  in  estimating  his 
writings  ;  the  influence  of  these  writers  was  not,  it  appears 
to  us,  of  sufficient  power  materially  to  color  his  originality. 
By  the  quality  of  mysticism,  as  attaching  to  the  mind  of 
De  Quincey,  we  mean  rather  a  certain  aflBnity,  so  to  speak, 
for  the  mysterious,  —  a  strange  idiosyncrasy,  in  which  asso- 
ciations of  terror,  of  gladness,  or  of  gloom,  link  themselves 
with  certain  seasons  and  places.  "Voices  of  sympathy 
3* 
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aAvaken  for  him,  Avhere  no  sound  falls  on  the  general  ear ; 
sorrows,  from  Avhich  the  common  mail  of  custom  and 
coarseness,  or  even  active  practical  occupation,  defends 
other  men,  affect  him  with  poignant  anguish ;  and  joys 
Avhich  are  far  too  delicate  and  aerial  to  apjjroach  the  hard 
man  of  the  world,  float  over  his  soul  like  spiritual  music. 
He  has  a  sure  footing  in  dim  and  distant  regions,  where 
phantasy  piles  her  towers,  and  raises  her  colonnades,  and 
wraps  all  in  her  Aveird  and  Avondrous  drapery.  He  tells  us 
that,  "  like  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  his  mind  almost  demanded 
raystehes  in  so  mysterious  a  system  of  relations  as  those 
which  connect  us  Avith  another  Avorld  ;"  and  Ave  cannot 
hesitate  to  use  the  hint  for  the  explication  of  much  to  AA'hich 
he  does  not,  in  that  connection,  intend  it  to  apply.  We 
are  met  by  expressions  of  sentunent,  regarding  summer, 
and  death,  and  solitude,  Avhich  may  appear  strange  or  far 
fetched,  and  told  of  woes  Avhich  our  duller  imaginations 
and  less  tremulous  sympathies  almost  compel  us  to  deem 
fantastic.  Altogether,  to  the  matter  of  fact  EngUsh  reader, 
the  ])henomena  presented  by  these  Avorks  are  astonishing 
and  alarming ;  and  it  is  Avell  for  him,  if  his  hasty  practicality 
does  not  prompt  him  to  close  them  at  once,  deciding  that 
here  is  no  real  metal  for  life's  higliAvay,  but  only  such  airy 
materials  as  might  be  used  by  some  Macadam  of  the  clouds. 
Yet  we  are  confident  that  De  Quincey  has  performed  intel- 
lectual service  for  the  age,  Avhich  could  be  shoAvn  to  bo 
practically  substantial  to  the  most  rigorously  practical  muid. 
We  Avould  specially  urge,  moreover,  that  it  is  quite  possible 
that  Avritings  may  be  of  the  highest  value,  although  one 
cannot  trace  their  association  Avith  any  department  of 
economic  affairs.  We  are  practical  enough,  and  make  no 
pretension  to  having  "  Avings  for  the  ether."  But  let  it  at 
once  be  said,  that  the  world  is  not  a  manufactory.     There 
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are  regions  where  the  spirit  of  man  can  expatiate  above  the 
com  field  or  the  counter ;  it  is  lawful  for  the  immortal 
principle  to  rise  for  a  time  out  of  the  atmosphere  of  the 
labor  curse ;  the  universe  is  really  wonderful,  and  it  is  not 
well  to  forget  the  fact ;  nay,  finally,  it  is  well  for  a  man, 
perhaps  at  times  it  is  best  for  him,  to  spread  the  wings  of 
his  mind  for  regions  positively  removed  from,  antipodal  to, 
practice,  if  haply  ho  may  gain  glimpses  of  habitations 
higher  than  earth,  and  destinies  nobler  than  those  of  time. 
Bold  as  the  assertion  looks,  we  should  question  the  power 
of  any  man  to  be  a  docile  and  accurate  disciple  of  the 
Comte  school  of  philosojihy,  who  found  the  highest  enjoy- 
ment of  understanding  and  sympathy  in  the  works  of  De 
Quincey ! 

"When,  beneath  all  its  drapery  of  cloud  and  rainbow,  the 
grand  physiognomic  outlines  of  De  Quincey's  mind  reveal 
themselves  to  the  reader,  his  primary  observation  will  prob- 
ably be,  that  it  is  marked  by  an  extraordinary  analytic 
faculty.  De  Quincey's  own  opinion  declares  this  to  be  the 
principal  power  in  his  mind ;  and  though  we  should  not 
deem  this  in  itself  conclusive,  we  cannot  but  think  it  strongly 
confirmatory  of  the  general  evidence  gathered  from  other 
quarters.  "My  proper  vocation,"  these  are  his  words,  "as  I 
well  knew,  was  the  exercise  of  the  analytic  understanding," 
The  more  we  know  of  De  Quincey's  writings,  the  more  are 
we  driven  to  the  conviction,  that  his  mind  is,  in  this  regard, 
of  an  extremely  high  order.  His  intensely  clear  perception 
of  the  relation  between  ideas,  the  delight  with  which  he 
expatiates  in  regions  of  pure  abstraction,  where  no  light 
lives  but  that  of  the  "  inevitable  eye"  of  the  mind,  the  ease 
with  which  he  unravels  and  winds  off  what  appears  a  mere 
skein  of  cloud  streamers,  too  closely  twined  to  be  taken 
apart,  and  too  delicate  not  to  rend  asunder,  afford  irresist- 
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ible  evidence  of  rare  analytic  power.  That  our  words  may 
be  seen  to  be  no  rhetorical  painting  of  our  own  fancies,  but 
a  feeble  attempt  to  indicate  a  fact,  we  shall  glance  cursorily 
at  one  or  t\\o  of  those  portions  of  De  Quincey's  works  which 
give  attestation  of  this  power. 

The  science  of  political  economy  is  remarkable  as  one  of 
those  in  which  the  abstract  and  the  concrete  are  seen  most 
clearly  in  their  mutual  relations.  Beginning  with  mere 
abstractions,  or  what  appear  such,  with  factors  which  must 
be  dealt  with  algebraically,  and  seem  absohitely  independent 
of  practice,  it  proceeds  onwards  until  it  embraces  every 
complexity  of  our  social  existence,  until  every  mathematical 
line  is  turned  into  an  actual,  visible  extension,  and  every 
ideal  form  has  to  take  what  shape  it  can  amid  the  jostling 
and  scrambling  of  life.  It  is  thus,  in  our  opinion,  perhaps 
the  very  best  study  in  which  a  man  can  engage  for  the  cul- 
ture of  his  argumentative  nature.  For,  as  we  say,  it  has 
every  stage  :  it  demands  mathematical  accuracy  in  one  part, 
and  lays  down  rigidly  the  ideal  law ;  it  brings  you  on  till 
you  are  in  the  field  and  workshop,  till  you  have  to  calculate 
the  strength  of  varied  desires,  the  probable  upshot  of  com- 
plicated chances,  the  modifications  produced  by  a  thousand 
nameless  influences.  From  the  mathematical  diagram  to 
the  table  of  statistics,  from  the  academy  to  the  street,  from 
the  closet  of  the  philosopher  to  the  world  of  the  statesman, 
political  economy  conducts  the  student.  Whatever  the 
practical  value  of  the  science  to  the  merchant,  legislator, 
moralist,  or  philanthropist,  —  and  we  have  no  leisure  to 
demonstrate,  as  Ave  think  is  posssible,  its  practical  value  to 
each,  —  it  scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt,  that,  as  an  instrument 
of  mental  culture,  it  is  invaluable.  But  this  remark  is 
incidental :  we  have  glanced  at  the  general  nature  of  the 
science  of  political  economy,  in  order  that  we  may  exhibit 
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oloarly  tlie  ])articul:ir  dcpartincnt  in  M'liicli  De  Quincey  is 
(listinguislied.  This,  of  course,  is  the  abstract  portion. 
The  fundamental  hiws  of  tlie  science,  or  rather  tlie  one 
fundamental  hiw  on  wliicli  it  is  all  built,  furnished  his  mind 
with  occupation.  This  one  fundamental  law  is  the  law  of 
value.  It  determines  what  is,  viewed  abstractly,  the  grand 
cause  wliich  fixes  the  relative  value  of  articles,  —  how  much 
of  any  one  will  exchange  for  so  much  of  any  other.  Once 
this  is  found,  you  know  whence  all  deviations  depart,  you 
know  how  each  modifying  element  will  act,  you  have,  so  to 
speak,  formed  your  theory  of  the  seasons,  although  you 
cannot  tell  what  showers  may  fall,  what  winds  may  blow, 
what  ripening  weeks  of  sunshine  may  usher  in  the  harvest. 
"  He,"  says  De  Quincey,  "  who  is  fully  master  of  the  subject 
of  value,  is  already  a  good  political  economist."  We  agree 
with  him,  and  think  that  political  economy  first  arrd  forever 
became  an  established  science,  when  the  theory  of  value 
was  perfected.  The  honor  of  having  published  the  demon- 
stration belongs  to  David  Ricardo ;  but  De  Quincey,  as 
has  so  often  happened,  found  himself  anticipated  with  the 
public.  He  had  arrived  at  the  same  results;  but  little 
remained  for  him  to  do,  save  to  silence  a  few  objectors 
who  long  continued  to  oppose  Ricardo.  This  he  did  in 
the  "  Templars'  Dialogues,"  in  a  manner  so  clear  and  con- 
clusive, that  assent  may  be  said  to  have  become  synony- 
mous with  comprehension.  It  is  difficult  to  convey  any 
idea  of  these  papers  to  one  who  has  not  read  them.  To 
quotd  any  passage  were  an  improvement  upon  the  brick 
sample  of  the  house,  for  it  would  be  to  offer  a  stone  as 
sample  of  an  arch ;  to  abridge  is  out  of  the  question,  for 
they  are  models  of  terseness.  Considered  as  pieces  of 
reasoning,  they  are  truly  masterly.  There  is  an  artistic 
perfection  about  them.     The  beauty  of  precision,  of- clear- 
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ness,  of  absolute  performance  of  the  tiling  required,  is  the 
only  beauty  admissible.  Accordingly,  there  is  not  an  illus- 
tration Avhich  is  not  there  simply  because  it  speaks  more 
clearly  than  words ;  there  are  no  flourishes  of  rhetoric  ;  all 
is  quiet,  orderly,  conclusive,  like  the  British  line  advancing 
to  the  charge,  and  with  the  same  result.  It  is  true  that, 
even  in  them,  De  Quincey  could  not  be  dull,  and  so  there  is 
the  slightest  infusion  of  humor,  which  adds  a  raciness  to  the 
whole,  and  is  -thus  promotive  of  the  general  efiect.  Mr. 
M'Culloch,  a  man  not  given  to  enthusiasm,  says  of  these 
papers,  that  they  "are  unequalled,  perhaps,  for  brevity, 
pungency,  and  force." 

De  Quincey's  introduction  to  political  economy  was  char- 
acteristic, and  illustrates  remarkably  the  nature  of  his 
powers.  He  took  to  it  as  an  amusement,  when  debility  had 
caused  the  cessation  of  severer  studies.  About  the  year 
1811,  he  became  acquainted  with  a  great  many  books  and 
pamphlets  on  the  subject ;  but  it  seems  that  what  had 
employed  the  concentrated,  protracted,  and  healthful  ener- 
gies of  men  for  about  a  couple  of  centuries,  could  not  for  a 
moment  bide  the  scrutiny  of  his  languishing  eye.  Thus 
politely  and  composedly  docs  he  indicate  his  general  impres- 
sion of  what  books,  pamphlets,  speeches,  and  other  compo- 
sitions bearing  on  political  economy  had  come  in  his  way :  — 
"I  saw  that  these  were  generally  the  very  dregs  and  rinsings 
of  the  human  intellect ;  and  that  any  man  of  sound  head, 
and  practised  in  wielding  logic  with  a  scholastic  adrpitness, 
might  take  up  the  whole  academy  of  modern  economists, 
and  throttle  them  between  lieaven  and  earth  with  his  finger 
and  thumb,  or  bray  their  fungus  heads  to  powder  Avith  a 
l9,dy's  fan."  Such  sudden  and  amazing  proficiency,  we 
presume,  scientific  professors  would  not  extremely  desire. 
However,  this  surprising  pupil  was  soon  to  meet  the  raas- 
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ter:  —  "At  lengtli,"  he  proceeds,  "in  1819,  n  friend  in 
Edinburgh  sent  nie  down  Mr.  Ricardo's  book ;  and,  lecur- 
ring  to  my  own  prophetic  anticipation  of  the  advent  of 
some  legislator  for  this  science,  I  said,  before  I  had  finished 
the  first  chapter,  '  Thou  art  the  man  I '  Wonder  and 
curiosity  were  emotions  that  had  long  been  dead  in  me. 
Yet  I  wondered  once  more :  I  wondered  at  myself,  that  I 
could  once  again  be  stimulated  to  the  effort  of  reading; 
and,  much  more,  I  wondered  at  the  book.  Had  this  pro- 
found book  been  really  ■written  in  England  during  the 
nineteenth  century  ?  *  *  *  *  Could  it  be  that  an  En- 
glishman, and  he  not  in  academic  bowers,  but  oppressed  by 
mercantile  and  senatorial*  cares,  had  accomplished  what  all 
the  universities  of  Europe,  and  a  century  of  thought,  had 
failed  to  advance  even  by  one  hair's  breadth  ?  All  other 
writers  had  been  crushed  and  overlaid  by  the  enormous 
weight  of  facts  and  documents ;  Mr.  Ricardo  had  deduced 
a  priori,  from  the  understanding  itself,  laws  which  first  gave 
a  ray  of  light  into  the  unwieldy  chaos  of  materials,  and  had 
constructed  what  had  been  but  a  collection  of  tentative 
discussions  into  a  science  of  regular  proportions,  now  first 
standing  on  an  eternal  basis," 

Are  our  readers  acquainted  with  tlie  "Principles  of  Politi- 
cal Economy  and  Taxation,"  by  David  Ricardo  ?  If  not, 
they  will  hardly  appreciate  De  Quincey's  enthusiasm,  or 
understand  what  it  implies.  Butler  and  Edwards  are  by  no 
means  di'awing-room  authors,  yet  the  perusal  of  their  Avorks 
seems  to  us  to  appfoach  the  nature  of  an  intellectual  recre- 
ation, compared  with  that  of  this  book  of  Ricardo's.  We 
consider  it  that  volume  which,  of  all  we  know,  requires  the 
highest  tension  and  effort  of  intellect.     It  has  a  thousand 

♦"Senatorial:"  —  this  is  a  mistake.  Ricardo  •entered  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1819;  his  worlc  was  published  in  1817. 
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times  been  charged  with  obscurity,  and  a  filmy  subtlety  of 
speculation ;  yet  its  difficulty  consists  principally  in  that  it 
is  the  production  of  a  mind  so  exceedingly  clear,  that  it 
could  completely  master  and  fully  embrace  a  subject,  by 
seeing  its  great  leading  points  of  illumination,  without 
tracing  the  path  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Thus  the 
reader  is,  as  it  were,  carried  from  eminence  to  eminence  by 
the  writer,  without  being  shown  the  way  he  travels;  and 
having  reached  each,  not  by  the  usual  step  by  step  method, 
he  is  mo^•ed  to  question  the  reality  of  his  progress,  and  to 
object  to  the  extraordinary  new  method  of  instruction,  in 
which  he  must  ever  and  anon  commit  himself  to  the  strong 
arm  or  wing  of  the  preceptor,  to  be  carried  to  a  higher 
station.  He  feels  that  too  large  a  demand  is  made  on  his 
faith ;  he  wishes  to  walk  a  little  by  sight.  Ricardo  coolly 
sets  him  down,  with  the  assurance  that  his  progress  has 
been  real,  and  that  now  he  stands  on  a  higher  platform  than 
he  ever  occupied  before ;  but  with  the  declaration,  that  he 
must  find  some  other  to  explain  pedagogically  the  mode  of 
advancement,  since  there  are  further  heights  to  which  his 
guide  must  forthwith  ascend.  Now,  De  Quincey  had  the 
supreme  satisfaction  of  going  side  by  side  with  Ricardo  iti 
his  aerial  voyagings ;  he  knew  well  whither  he  was  going, 
and  the  absolute  certainty  that  it  was  onwards ;  he  could 
look  down,  with  a  satisfied,  half-sneering  smile,  upon  the' 
strugglers  below,  Avho  jogged  honestly  but  slowly  along, 
proclaiming  their  distrust  in  all  aerial  carriages.  In  those 
"Templars'  Dialogues"  he  seems  to  sit  in  the  chariot  with 
Ricardo,  laughing  at  Maltluis  and  other  disbelievers,  and 
calling  to  them  to  look  up,  and  see  that  all  their  difficulty 
of  apprehension  lies  in  the  fact,  that  the  one  path  is  through 
the  air,  straight  as  an  arrow's  flight,  while  the  other  is  along 
the   ground,  amid  sand  heaps  and  tangled  jungles.     De 
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QuiiK-ey  liinisflf  lias  admirably  di-scribed  the  nature  of 
Ricardo's  obscurity,  by  saying  that,  if  it  can  be  fairly 
alleged  against  liini  at  all,  it  can  arise  only  from  "  too  keen 
a  perception  of  the  truth,  which  may  liave  seduced  liim  at 
times  into  too  elliptic  a  development  of  his  ojnnions,  and 
made  him  impatient  of  the  tardy  and  continuous  steps  which 
are  best  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  teacher.  For," 
he  adds,  "the  fact  is,  that  the  laborers  of  the  Mine  (as  I  am 
accustomed  to  call  them),  or  those  who  dig  up  the  metal 
of  truth,  are  seldom  fitted  to  be  also  laborers  of  the  JIhtt, 
—  that  is,  to  work  up  the  metal  for  current  use."  "  Seed 
corn,"  says  Goethe,  "should  not  be  ground."  Such  were  the 
difficulty  and  the  obscurity  of  Ricardo.  Now,  we  certainly 
should  found  no  claim  to  an  extraordinary  analytic  faculty 
on  the  mere  power  to  comprehend  any  author ;  but  the  fact 
of  keen  enjoyment,  of  free,  exulting  pleasure  being  derived 
from  the  perusal  of  a  book,  is  always  conclusive  proof  of 
an  affinity  with  the  jiowers  it  exhibits;  and  the  mstant 
recognition  with,  which  De  Quincey  welcomed  Ricardo's 
discoveries,  as  well  as  the  perfect  comprehension,  nay,  light 
and  graceful,  and  absolutely  commanding  mastery,  with 
which  he  ever  after  used  and  expounded  them,  may  be 
regarded,  even  independently  of  his  own  words,  as  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  lie  himself  had  trodden  the  same  high 
path,  that  the  same  laws  unfolded  themselves,  almost  con- 
temporaneously, to  the  analytic  intellects  of  De  Quincey  and 
Ricardo.  We  claim  not  for  the  former  any  honor  Mhich 
the  succession  of  the  years  denied  him ;  but  when  the  ques- 
tion is  not  of  the  honor  of  a  discovery,  but  tlie  possession 
of  a  faculty,  our  argument  is  irresistible.  "VVe  think,  there- 
fore, that  in  the  mere  power  of  analysis,  leaving  all  else 
out  of  account,  an  equality  may  be  vindicated  for  De 
Quincey  with    the  great   legislator  in   political   economy. 

FIKST   SEUIES.         u 
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More  than  this  we  do  not  claim ;  but  no  one  Avho  has  any 
acquaintance  with  the  works  of  Ricardo,  will  require  a  fur- 
ther pi-oof  that  the  English  Opium  Eater  is  a  writer  whose 
works  deserve  earnest  study  from  all  who  love  clear  and 
far  seeing  thought. 

Leaving  political  economy,  and  entering  the  Avider  field 
of  history,  professing  also  no  longer  to  abide  with  psycho- 
logical correctness  by  the  faculty  of  analysis,  but  seeking 
the  traces  of  general  power  and  clearness  of  intellect,  we 
would  advance  the  general  proposition,  That  De  Quincey 
has  looked  over  the  course  of  humanity  with  such  a  seai-ch- 
ing,  philosophic  glance,  that,  desultory  though  his  teaching- 
has  been,  he  has  discerned  and  embodied  in  his  works 
certain  truths  of  the  last  importance.  They  are  of  that 
sort  which  may  be  called  illuminative ;  they  are  rays  of 
light  which  go  along  the  whole  course  of  time,  revealing 
and  harmonizing ;  their  value  can  be  fully  appreciated  only 
when  one  traverses  history,  carrying  them  as  lamps  in  his 
hand,  and  observing  how,  in  their  light,  the  confused 
becomes  orderly,  the  dark  becomes  bright. 

We  cannot  find  a  better  instance  than  in  his  ideas 
regarding  war.  These  furnish,  indeed,  a  remarkable  case, 
and  that  with  which  we  have  been  most  struck ;  we  think 
it  of  itself  suflficient  to  justify  what  we  have  above  advanced. 
We  had  long  been  of  opinion  that  the  ideas  regarding  war, 
which  not  only  floated  in  the  public  mind,  but  found  coun- 
tenance from  men  of  high  and  unquestionable  powers,  were 
singularly  superficial  and  unsound ;  from  Foster  and  Carlyle 
to  John  Bright,  we  Iieard  no  word  on  the  subject  with 
which  we  could  agree.  It  was  the  first  general  glance, 
and  that  alone,  which  was  taken  ;  the  observations  on 
which  the  arguments  wore  bn^^od,  were  such  as  every 
child  must  again  and  ngum  have  made, — that  war  was 
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ac'compuhied  with  great  effusion  of  Llood,  tliat  in  its  scowl 
tlio  face  of  the  woikl  gathcri'd  bhickness  as  of  death,  tliat 
tliere  was  no  enmity  or  personal  quarrel  between  the  indi- 
vidual combatants,  and  tlic  like.  Foster  we  found  unable 
to  thrill  to  the  ardors  of  the  "Iliad;"  or,  if  lie  did  ex- 
perience a  rising  sense  of  its  glories,  we  saw  him  shrinking 
as  from  sin,  and  likening  the  poem  to  a  beautiful  but 
deadly  knife.  Carlyle,  with  a  satire  whose  intense  clever- 
ness made  cool  examination  of  the  philosophic  value  of 
his  words  almost  impossible,  resolved  our  French  wars  into 
the  aimless  volleys  by  which  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of 
two  far-separated  French  and  English  villages  of  "  Dumb- 
drudge  "  exterminated  each  other.  We  found  no  clear 
conception  of  the  function,  m  the  cA'olution  of  human 
civilization,  of  agencies  in  themselves  calamitous :  no  phil- 
osophic conception  of  Avar  in  its  real  nature,  as  the  most 
direful  yet  indispensable  of  the  effects  of  reason  acting 
under  the  curse  of  labor  and  the  obscuration  of  sin,  —  the 
sublimely  fearful  yet  necessary  lightning,  which  has  flashed 
in  the  night  of  human  history.  Such  were  our  notions, 
when  we  happened  to  fall  in  with  an  article  by  De  Quincey, 
in  which  he  treated  of  war.  A  glance  Avas  suflicient.  The 
germs  of  a  whole  philosophy  of  war  were  before  us ;  every 
lingering  doubt  Avas  dissipated.  And  it  Avas  a  consoling 
assurance  that  our  vieAvs  were  not,  as  they  looked,  pecu- 
liarly savage,  to  find  that  De  Quincey,  Avhose  A\omanly 
tenderness  is,  to  our  knowledge,  t;nexampled  in  literature, 
yet  sympathized,  with  calmest  deliberation  and  profound 
intensity,  in  those  feelings  to  which  men  have  ever  attached 
sublimity,  from  the  shouts  of  Marathon  to  the  thunders  of 
Trafalgar.  But  could  we  ha\'e  imagined  a  Imguistic  garb 
like  that  in  Avhich  his  reasonings  Avere  arrayed  ?  Hoav 
perfect  Avas.the  mastery  with  which  the  whole  theme  Avas 
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grasped !  He  played  with  his  suljject ;  he  touched  it  with 
liis  magician  wand,  and  it  took  wliat  colors  he  chose. 
Whatever  of  dimness  had  attached  to  our  ideas,  was  dissi- 
pated as  mist  by  sunlight ;  all  was  boldly,  clearly,  definitely 
evolved.  The  thoughts  leaped  forth  in  the  mail  of  logic 
and  the  plumes  of  poetry. 

This  paper  on  Avar  we  Avould  cite  as,  on  the  whole,  singu- 
larly characteristic  of  De  Quincey.  Here,  most  emphati- 
cally, is  there  attested  the  danger  of  trusting  to  first 
appearances  and  impressions.  Philosophy  and  fun  so  inter- 
mingle their  parts,  that  one  is  astonished  and  startled. 
Xow  all  seems  mirth  and  jollity;  the  writer  is  intent  on 
proving  that  the  ancients  pilfered  jokes  on  a  large  scale 
from  the  moderns ;  that  it  must  have  been  the  former  and 
not  the  latter,  is  plain,  from  the  fact,  that  those  were 
"heathens,  infidels,  pagan  dogs."  Then  you  have  a  long 
detail  respecting  a  fund  which  is  to  be  commenced  by  a 
half-crown  legacy  of  De  Quincey's,  and  which  is  to  be  put 
into  requisition  when  the  Peace  Congress  has  prevailed, 
and  war  vanishes  from  human  history.  The  fund  may 
accumulate  at  any  interest ;  ere  required,  it  will,  under  any 
circumstances,  have  reached  to  the  moon;  therefore  the 
man  in  the  moon  is  named  a  trustee.  The  destination  of 
the  fund  is  the  sui)port  of  all  those  to  be  put  out  of  em- 
ployment Avhen  armies  and  fleets  are  disbanded;  and  the 
trustees  are  eloquently  and  earnestly  charged  to  deal  hand- 
somely, nor  bring  disgrace  on  the  testator's  memory  by 
niggardliness.  And  all  this  giggling  alternates  with  flashes 
of  revealing  intuition,  which  rectify  your  every  idea  of 
human  history,  with  truths  which  open  up  to  you  the 
vista  of  the  past,  and  enable  you  to  define  the  position  of 
humanity  in  tlic  present.  It  is  an  intermingled  dance  of 
northern    Ughts,    and    far-illumiuhig    gleams   of   precious 
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radiance.  The  writer  is  as  one  sitting  in  a  chariot  at 
a  li(jnian  carnival,  and  flinging,  from  the  same  hand, 
crackers,  and  sugar  phims,  and  hmips  of  pure  gold.  111 
is  it  for  him  who  sees  the  crackers  and  sugar  plums,  and 
thinks  there  can  be  no  gold !  The  remark  applies  more 
or  less  to  the  whole  range  of  De  Quincey's  writings.  No 
man  can  fail  to  percei\e  the  jocularity  of  the  paper  wc 
have  been  describing;  but  if  it  is  imjiortant  or  indicative 
of  high  powers  to  see  beneath  all  the  superficial  phenomena 
of  war,  and  discern  its  true  function  in  human  history,  if 
it  is  a  proof  of  profundity,  that  a  clear,  indubitable  light 
is  cast  into  regions  where  Foster  and  Carlyle  stumbled 
about  as  if  blindfold,  then  we  can  appeal  to  the  same  article 
as  a  triumphant  vindication  of  the  sterling  value  of  De 
Quincey's  intellectual  powers.  And  hoAV  strongly  does 
this  confirm  what  Ave  have  said  respecting  the  perfect  ease, 
the  absolute  want  of  effort,  the  free,  careless  naturalness 
with  which  he  writes. 

De  Quincey  has  devoted  several  papers  to  an  attempted 
proof  that  the  sect  of  Essenes,  dnentioned  by  Josephus, 
were  none  other  than  the  early  Christians.  The  series  is 
distinguished  by  great  acuteness  of  argument,  and  possesses 
that  fascination  of  style  which  characterizes  every  produc- 
tion of  the  author.  The  whole  logic  of  the  case  is  brought 
out  in  a  figure,  so  simple,  so  precise,  and  yet  so  graceful, 
that  we  may  quote  it: — "If,  in  an  ancient  palace,  reopened 
afler  it  had  been  shut  up  for  centm-ies,  you  were  to  find  a 
hundred  golden  shafts  or  j)illars,  for  which  nobody  could  sug- 
gest a  place  or  a  use ;  and  if,  in  some  other  quarter  of  the 
palace,  far  remote,  you  were  afterwards  to  find  a  hundred 
golden  sockets  fixed  in  the  floor,  —  first  of  a'l,  pillars  which 
nobody  could  a])i)ly  to  any  pur])ose,  or  refer  to  any  place ; 
secondly,  sockets  which  nobody  could  fill,  —  probably  evei> 

a* 
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*  wicked  Will  Wliiston '  might  be  capable  of  a  glimmering 
suspicion  that  the  hundred  golden  shafts  belonged  to  the 
hundred  golden  sockets.  And  if  it  should  tnrn  out  that 
each  several  shaft  screwed  into  its  own  peculiar  socket,  why, 
in  such  a  case,  not  '  Whiston,  Ditton,  and  Co.'  could  resist 
the  evidence,  that  each  enigma  had  brought  a  key  to  tlie 
other  ;  and  that  by  means  of  two  mysteries  there  had 
ceased  even  to  be  one  mystery."  The  unoccui^ied  sockets 
are  the  several  heads  in  the  description  of  the  Essenes  by 
•  Josephus ;  the  missing  pillars,  the  early  Christians.  Thus 
is  the  whole  argument  seen  at  a  glance.  But  we  cannot  say 
that  we  have  been  convinced.  We  indeed  think  it  remark- 
ably probable  that  the  early  Christians  and  the  Essenes 
were  one  and  the  same  ;  but  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to 
regard  Mr.  De  Quincey's  manner  of  accounting  for  the  name 
satisfactory.  We  cannot  admit  the  theory  of  an  assumed 
disguise  on  the  part  of  the  Christians.  The  plain  command 
to  confess  Christ  before  men ;  the  almost  excessive  valor  of 
the  early  Christians,  prompting  them  to  court  martyrdom ; 
the  contrariety  of  such  a^  method  of  defence  to  the  whole 
genius  of  the  opposition  by  the  true  religion  of  all  that  is 
false  in  every  age,  which  has  always  been  to  unsheathe  the 
sword  in  the  face  of  the  foe,  to  fling  away  the  scabbard, 
and  to  defy  him  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  the  scarcely  con- 
ceivable possibility  of  Christians  suddenly,  as  it  were,  duck- 
ing their  heads  before  the  wave  of  persecution,  and  emerge 
iug  again,  unrecognized,  as  Essenes;  —  these  and  similar 
considerations  close  the  avenues  of  our  mind  to  the  most 
plausible  array  of  proofs  which  could  be  adduced  against 
them.  But  not  only  are  these  papers  marked  by  high 
ingenuity ;  they  contain  striking  gleams  of  insight  into  the 
whole  course  of  the  development  of  Christianity.  Wo 
think,  for  instance,  that  the  following  remark  is  not  more 
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daring  than  it  is  important  :  —  "  In  strict  philosophic  truth, 
Christianity  did  not  reach  its  mature  period,  even  of  infancy, 
until  the  days  of  the  Protestant  Reformation."  This  casts 
a  light  hefore  and  after.  And  it  is  a  sublime  idea  to  which 
it  leads;  —  the  idea  of  the  whole  human  race,  through  long 
millenniums,  gazing  upon  .the  hand^Titing  of  God,  and  only 
in  the  slow  course  of  centuries  spelling  it  out.  There  is 
also,  in  the  articles  before  us,  an  exactness  of  conception  as 
to  what  Christianity  really  is,  which  sets  De  Quincey  at  a 
quite  immeasurable  distance  from  your  general  Christian 
litterateur.  lie  does  not  confound  it  with  "  virtue,"  or  any 
conceivable  ethical  theory ;  he  does  not,  with  a  mouth 
homage  which  is  but  disguised  atheism,  lay  artistic  hands 
on  Christianity,  and  take  it,  like  any  old  mythology,  to  play 
a  part,  or  to  act  as  a  background,  in  an  art  novel ;  he  recog- 
nizes the  perennial,  supernatural  element  inextricably  in- 
volved in  its  very  idea,  the  continual  action  from  age  to 
age  of  the  Spirit  of  God  on  the  mind  of  man.  In  various 
parts  of  his  works,  indeed,  De  Quincey  exhibits  a  profound 
insight  into  the  spirit  and  nature  of  Christianity,  —  its 
essential  distinction  from  Paganism,  as  a  system  of  doc- 
trines and  morals,  and  not  a  mere  ritual,  and  its  absolute 
agreement  with  what  is  darkest  and  deejjest  in  the  human 
heart  and  history. 

We  have  lingered  perhaps  too  long  on  the  subject  of  De 
Qiiincey's  strictly  intellectual  powers ;  but  we  regret  the 
less  having  done  so,  because  it  is  here  that  our  remarks  may 
be  of  the  greatest  practical  value.  All  men  acknoMledge 
De  Quincey 's  genius ;  all  men  appreciate,  more  or  less,  the 
grandeur  and  the  delicacy  of  his  imaginatiqn  ;  all  own  the 
supremacy  of  his  command  over  the  English  tongue.  But 
we  think  it  is  not  so  generally  conceded,  that  he  is  a  sub- 
stantially valuable  thinker  ;  that  there  is  not  only  treasure 
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of  intellectual  amusement,  that  there  are  not  only  master- 
pieces of  style,  within  the  compass  of  his  Avorks,  but  that 
there  is  much  also  of  that  intellectual  stuff  with  which  one 
might  build  up  his  system  of  opinion,  or  on  which  he  might 
nourish  his  highest  powers.  Even  tliis  we  have  not  so  much 
proved,  as  indicated  the  means  of  proving.  We  might  have 
enlarged  on  the  vast  stores  of  his  learning,  and  still  more  on 
the  perfect  command  he  has  over  them  all ;  how  with  the 
true  poetic  might  he  can  fling  a  subject  into  the  furnace  of 
his  genius,  shapeless,  rugged,  and  drossy  as  it  may  be,  and 
show  us  it  again  flowing  out  in  the  purity  and  brightness 
of  molten  gold ;  how  at  eleven  he  Avas  a  brilliant  Latin 
scholar,  and  at  fifteen  could  talk  Greek,  Avith  such  fluency 
and  correctness,  that  his  master  said  he  could  address  an 
Athenian  mob  better  than  his  instructor  an  English  ;  how 
he  s.tudied  mathematics,  and  metaphysics,  and  theology, 
and  scholastic  logic,  and  all  which  could  give  exercise  to  his 
soul  in  the  herculean  youth  of  its  powers.  But  we  say  no 
more.  We  think  we  have  said  enough  to  make  good  our 
point.  We  differ  from  De  Quincey  in  scA^eral  respects  :  we 
fear  that,  in  theology,  we  march  nearer  to  the  standard  of 
Calvin  than  he  Avould  approve ;  we  have  already  intimated 
our  discontent  Avith  certain  of  his  arguments  on  the  identity 
of  the  early  Christians  and  Essenes  ;  Ave  think  lie  has  imder- 
rated  John  Foster,  and  he  has  certamly  outstripped  our 
charity  in  the  case  of  Judas :  but  yet  we  esteem  him,  and 
we  think  our  readers  will  agree  Avith  us  in  esteeming  him,  a 
really  poAverful  thinker,  whose  criticism  upon  human  knoAvl- 
edge,  and  whose  direct  contributions  to  its  stores,  are 
worthy  of  being  eagerly  seized  and  earnestly  scrutmized 
by  thoughtful  minds. 

We  have  spoken  hitherto  of  what  may  be  figured  as  the 
skeleton  or  bnre  fiaiiicucjrk  of  De  Quincey's  miud.     We 
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have  found  liim  licrc  comparable  with  Rieardo.  But  now 
we  pass  to  a  different  delineation.  AVe  leave  llicardo  and 
all  dry  algebraists,  geometricians,  metaphysicians,  and 
scholastics  behind.  "We  come  to  look  upon  the  glorious 
garment  of  spnpathy  in  which  De  Quincey's  mind  is  robed, 
and  his  grand  imaginative  eye,  whose  glance  can  clothe 
every  algebraic  formula  in  light  as  of  the  stars.  He  him- 
self speaks  of  the  "  two  hemispheres,  as  it  were,  that  com- 
pose the  total  world  of  human  power,  —  mathematics  on  the 
one  hand,  poetry  on  the  other ; "  and  we  must  think  that  he 
can  expatiate  in  both.  It  is  our  belief,  indeed,  that  every 
mind  of  a  very  high  order  can.  It  is  of  beneficent  arrange- 
ment that  men  in  general  are  furnished  with  distinct  ten- 
dencies and  powers :  it  is  well  that  each  man  does  his  own 
work  best,  and  even  has  a  certain  suppressed  feeling  that 
his  special  work  is  the  most  important  in  this  world.  But 
it  is  a  positive  and  confounding  error  to  apply  the  general 
rule  to  the  few  individual  minds  which  rise  far  above  the 
common  level.  Ojf  these  minds  we  think  no  assertion  can 
be  made  with  less  of  hesitancy  or  qualification,  than  that 
their  powers  and  sjinpathies  are  diverse.  We  can  trace 
the  smothered  gleams  of  a  burning  imagination  through  the 
works  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  like  volcanic  fires  kept  under 
by  the  solid  ground,  and  towered  cities,  and  stable  moun- 
tains, of  some  Italy  or  Trinacria.  Plato  was  the  greatest 
prose  poet  that  ever  lived;  the  softening  radiance  of  poetic 
light  which  played  over  the  massive  intellect  of  Luther  gave 
it  a  beauty  which  will  never  fade ;  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  imaginative  fire  burned  in  the  unwavering,  far-search- 
ing eye  of  Calvin.  To  borrow  a  suggestion  from  those  words 
of  De  Quincey  regarding  the  hemispheres,  we  would  say, 
that  all  great  men  have  an  intellectual  night  and  an  intel- 
lectual day :  in  the  still,  vast  night,  when  no  color  rests  on 
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the  earth,  and  tlio  stars  in  their  courses  are  treading  the 
fiehls  of  inlnlen^^ity,  they  look  up  cahn  and  abstracted,  to 
learn,  by  pure,  uuimpassioned  tliought,  the  laws  of  nature 
and  of  truth;  in  the  blaze  of  day's  sunlight,  Avhen  the  world 
is  arrayed  in  its  robe  of  many  colors,  and  clouds,  waves,  and 
forests  are  rejoicing  in  beauty,  they  also  share  the  joy,  and 
take  of  the  glories  of  nature  to  clothe  the  thoughts  revealed 
to  them  in  the  silent  niffht.  _^  — 

We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  what  De  Quincey  has 
nctually  accomplished  will  prove  sufficient  to  vindicate  for 
him  a  place  among  the  mighty  ones  of  bygone  ages,  among 
the  few  Avho  occupy  the  intellectual  thi-ones  of  the  world ; 
but  we  do  say,  that  there  are  unmistakeable  traces  that  his 
natural  endowment  was  of  this  royal  order,  that,  in  the  tAvo 
gi-eat  forms  of  intellect  —  the  imaginative  and  the  abstrac- 
tive—  he  was  magnificently  gifted.  The  reader  has  seen 
how  he  was  affected  by  Ricardo's  political  economy,  —  it  was 
a  case  of  positive,  rapturous  delight.  But  now  hear  this : — 
"  A  little  before  that  tune  (1799),  Wordsworth  had  published 
the  first  edition  (in  a  single  volume)  of  the  '  Lyrical  Bal 
lads;'  and  into  this  had  been  introduced  Mr.  Colei-idgc's 
poem  of  the  '  Ancient  Mariner,'  as  the  contribution  of  an 
anonymous  friend.  It  would  be  du-ecting  the  reader's  atten- 
tion too  much  to  myself,  if  I  were  to  linger  upon  this,  the 
greatest  event  in  the  unfolding  of  my  own  mind.  Let  mc 
say,  in  one  word,  that,  at  a  period  Avhen  neither  the  one  not 
the  other  writer  was  valued  by  the  public,  —  both  having  n 
long  warfare  to  accomplish  of  contumely  and  ridicule,  before 
they  could  rise  into  their  present  estimation,  —  I  found  hi 
their  poems  '  the  ray  of  a  new  morning,'  and  an  absolute 
revelation  of  untrodden  worlds,  teeming  with  power  and 
l)eauty  as  yet  unsusi)ected  among  men."  These  are  the 
words  of  De  Quincey.     Now,  we  think  it  a  very  remarkable 
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fact,  and  one  to  which,  in  forming  any  estimate  of  the 
author  of  whom  we  treat,  great  importance  is  to  be  attached, 
that  he  was  the  first,  or  among  the  first,  to  hail  the  rising, 
in  quarters  of  the  literary  heaven  so  wndely  apart,  and  with 
such  an  antithetic  diversity  of  radiance  of  two  such  stars  as 
"Wordsworth  and  Kicardo.  The  light  of  Ricardo  is  perhaps, 
in  every  sense,  good  and  bad,  the  driest  in  English  literature ; 
the  general  intellect  even  of  practical  England  turns  away 
from  it.  Wordsworth  is,  of  all  poets,  the  furthest  removed 
from  the  practical  world :  he  is  the  listener  to  the  voice  of 
woods,  the  watcher  of  the  wreathing  of  the  clouds ;  he 
can  drink  a  tender  and  intense  pleasure  from  the  waving  of 
the  little  fiower,  from  the  fonn  of  its  star-shaped  shadow  ; 
lie  can  even  enter,  l»y  inexpressible  delicacy  of  poetic  sym- 
pathy, into  the  feelings  Avhich  his  own  creative  power  im- 
parts, and  wish  that  little  flower 

"  Conscious  of  half  the  pleasure  that  it  gives:" 

from  him,  too,  the  general  intellect  of  practical  England,  as 
proved  in  the  case  of  Arnold,  turns  away  dissatisfied.  In 
the  range  of  De  Quincey's  sympathies  —  and  the  sympathies 
are  the  voices  or  the  ministers  of  the  powers,  the  leaves  by 
which  the  plant  drinks  in  the  air  of  lieaven  —  there  was 
compass  for  both. 

It  is  no  fable  of  poetry  or  dream  of  a  fevered  brain, 
that  the  human  mind  is  a  macrocosm  of  nature ;  it  is  a 
fact  to  which  even  physiological  science  is  now  according 
her  assent,  and  which  a  psychological  comparison  of  the 
intellects  of  the  great  and  the  small  in  all  ages  would 
irresistibly  demonstrate.  Weakness  of  intellect  and  little- 
ness of  intellect  are  found,  when  well  examined,  to  mean 
narrowness  of  intellect :  trace  men,  through  all  their  grades, 
from  those  humble   forms  of   the  "  world  school,"  where 
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git  the  artisan,  the  hnsbaiidnian,  and  the  private  soldier, 
until  you  reach  that  august  region  where  human  history 
and  all  time  seem  to  be  spread  out,  one  imperial  domain, 
beneath  the  sky-like  dome  of  the  mind  of  Shakspeare ;  you 
will  find  every  increase  of  greatness  accompanied  by,  we 
had  almost  said  synonymous  with,  expansion  of  range.  And 
we  certainly  knoAV  of  nothing  in  modern  literary  history  so 
boldly  and  strikingly  demonstrative  of  a  superb  natural 
endoA\Tnent,  as  the  delight,  which  his  own  words  show  to 
have  been  rapturous,  with  which  De  Quincey  watched,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  unimpassioned  Ricardo  threading  with 
his  safety-lamp  the  unexplored  labyrinths  of  political  econo- 
my ;  and  gazed,  on  the  other,  on  nature  in  the  dewy  light 
cast  over  it  by  Wordsworth,  and  marked,  yet  again,  the 
magician  Coleridge,  as  he  blended  the  glories  of  chaos  and 
creation  in  one  wondrous  phantasmagoria  round  his  spectral 
ship  and  his  spectral  mariner,  I  am  a  man,  and  nothing 
human  do  I  deem  foreign  to  me  :  the  sentiment  is  too  true 
to  grow  old ;  and  the  more  human  I  am,  the  nearer  I  ap- 
proach to  what  a  man  may  be,  the  less  is  there,  in  all  that 
can  be  seen  or  heard,  thought  or  imagined,  in  air,  earth,  or 
ocean,  in  literature,  science,  or  art,  in  all  this  universe, 
which  will  be  foreign  to  me. 

And  since  the  sympathies  are,  as  Ave  said,  but  the  ministers 
of  the  powers,  since  sympathy  is  the  reconcilmg,  and  win- 
ning, and  gathering  invitation,  at  whose  voice  all  that  there 
is  of  beauty  in  stars,  and  clouds,  and  dew  drops,  and  the 
golden  leaflets  with  which  summer  fringes  her  robe  of  green, 
comes  obsequiously  to  the  imagination  which  can  marshal 
them  in  a  new  order,  or  bid  a  new  creation  arise  from  their 
combination,  the  question  here  presses  itself  upon  us  — 
^  What  has  De  Quincey  himself  done,  and  what  field  of 
truth  has  he  opened  up,  what  great  poetic  structure  has  he 
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Imilt  ?  The  answer  is  one  wliic-li  can  bo  easily  rendered, 
l»ut  which  must  create  sad  retiections.  AVe  unhesitatingly 
say  De  Quincey  has  done  much,  but  we  profoundly  and 
sorrowfully  feel  that  he  might  have  done  much,  incalculably 
much,  more.  Coleridge  rose  gloriously  sunward  in  his 
miglity  youth,  sweeping  at  once  into  fields  of  the  poetic 
lieaven  which  had  not  been  entered  since  the  days  of  Milton. 
liut,  as  if  some  maddening  or  bcAvildering  enchantment  had 
fallen  on  liim,  it  was  seen  that  the  aerial  poise  of  his  wings 
became  unsteady,  he  seemed  to  stagger  in  the  sky,  and  never 
again,  however  grand  his  convulsive  flappings,  however  de- 
termined his  eftbrts  to  sustain  his  upward  flight,  did  he  sail 
with  aught  of  the  Miltonic  strength  or  the  Miltonic  majesty. 
That  maddening  enchantment  was  opium.  Under  its  tre- 
mendous sway  fell  also  De  Quincey.  The  English  tongue 
seems  somewhat  too  practically  framed  to  serve  well  the 
purpose  of  lamenting  ;  it  affects  rather  the  battle  melody, 
or  the  song  of  the  worker ;  and  whatever  its  powers  may  be 
in  this  direction,  wo  sliall  not  hero  tune  it  to  olegaic  mur- 
murings.  It  is  a  truly  British  sentiment  Avhich  Carlyle 
expresses,  when  he  says  :  — 

••  'Tis  a  tliriftlfss  thing  to  be  sad,  sad; 
'Tis  a  thrit'tless  thing  to  be  sad." 

We  sliall  al)an(lun  then  the  language  of  regret,  and  en- 
deavor rather  to  find  cause  of  rejoicing  in  Avhat  has  actually 
boon  realizeil  tor  us  by  De  Quince}'.  And  truly,  if  it  may 
ai)pear  startling  or  absui-d  to  speak  of  the  English  language 
as  inexpressive  of  sorrow,  when  it  is  the  language  in  which 
De  Quincey  has  written,  while  yet  what  we  allege  remains 
true, — since  it  is  a  noble,  an  elevating  sorrow,  a  sorrow  which 
makes  us  Aveej*  no  weak  or  ignoble  tears,  and  is  immeasur- 
nbly  removed  from  whining,  to  which  Do  Quincey  has  given 
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expression,  —  we  may  say  that  tlie  sorrow  with  wliich  we 
regard  tlie  influence  exerted  over  De  Quincey  hy  opiixm,  is 
one  Avhich  is  unusually  and  wondrously  chequered  by  gleams 
of  gladness.  We  confess  that  sorrow  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
prevailing  emotion  in  our  minds,  when  Ave  regard  the  total 
phenomenon ;  for  we  are  convinced  that  nature  in  perfect 
health  Avill  always  Avork  more  grandly  than  nature  in  any 
conceiA'able  state  of  disease,  and  we  doubt  not  that  all  the 
beauty  AA'hich  we  noAV  admire  in  the  AA'ritings  of  De  Quincey, 
had  been  secured  and  enhanced  had  he  ncA-er  kno\m  the 
delirious  joys  or  sorroAvs  of  opium.  Yet  who  that  has 
looked  in  Avondering  admiration  at  Avhat  he  has  actually 
done,  can  pretend  to  say  that  he  can  knoAv,  by  any  eifort  of 
conceptive  sight,  and  not  solely  by  faith,  Avhat  potentialities 
of  grander  performance  De  Quincey  did  possess  ?  Are  we 
sure  that,  had  there  been  no  opium  in  the  case,  such  efforts 
had  been  suggested,  or  that  a  canvass  Avould  have  been 
Ibund  for  such  picturings  ? 

We  suppose  it  will  be  agreed  that  there  is  nothing  in  our 
language  to  be  compared  Avith  De  Quincey's  dreams  ;  nay, 
to  speak  of  comparison  is  inadmissible,  for  they  are  abso- 
lutely alone ;  all  other  authors  who  haA'e  Aentured  on  vision- 
ary delineations  —  and  of  these  there  are  enough  —  Avould 
grant  that  their  dreams  Avere  generically  different  from  his. 
In  Germany,  there  haA^e  been  two  Avritcrs  Avho  can  be  put 
in  comparison  with  him, — Richter  and  XoA'alis.  His  own 
translations  and  Carlyle's  haA'e  made  us  fiimiliar  Avith  the 
terrors  and  the  glories  of  Jean  Paul's  dreams.  The 
*'  Dream  upon  the  Universe,"  AA'hich  De  Quincey  rendered 
into  P^nglish  in  the  "  London  Magazine,"  and  various  others 
which  are  Avidely  knoAvn,  enable  us  to  fonn  a  definite  opinion 
regarding  his  general  manner ;  and  we  record  it  as  our  de- 
cided impression,  that  it  may  be  maintained  as  a  general 
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truth,  that  there  reigns  over  De  Quincey's  dream  creations 
a  taste  more  austerely  classic,  more  chaste,  more  majestic, 
than  ruled  those  of  Richter.  The  "Suspiria"  have  been 
much  lauded;  -sve  acknowledge  their  surpassing  power; 
hut  it  is  to  the  "Dream  Fugue,"  founded  on  the  "  Vision  of 
Sudden  Death,"  that  we  point,  with  calmest  assurance,  as 
illustratmg  our  general  remark,  and  demonstrating  the  su- 
periority of  De  Quincey  over  Jean  Paul.  In  the  visions  of 
the  latter  there  is  a  certain  barbaric  splendor,  a  chaotic 
wildness,  a  bewildering  accumulation  of  fearful  or  of  gor- 
geous images,  suggestive  rather  of  the  fury  and  might  of 
the  tempest  than  of  the  strength  of  light,  Tlie  supremacy 
of  order  seems,  as  it  were,  questioned  or  questionable.  The 
picture  is  hidden  by  its  own  drapery ;  the  melody  scarce 
traceable  in  the  immeasurable  volume  of  soimd.  Right  or 
wrong,  the  British  intellect  cannot  tolerate  indistmctness. 
Xow,  in  that  succession  of  dreams  which  we  have  mentioned, 
and  which  seems  to  us  to  constitute  De  Quincey's  master- 
piece, there  is,  over  all  the  splendor  and  terror,  a  clear 
serenity  of  liglit  which  belongs  to  the  very  highest  style  of 
poetic  beauty.  The  conceptions  are  very  daring,  but  each 
form  of  spurious  originality  is  absent,  —  the  fantastic  and 
the  grotesque  ;  there  is  the  mystery  of  the  land  of  dreams, 
yet  so  powerful  is  the  imagination  which  strikes  the  whole 
into  being,  that  the  wondrous  picture  has  the  vividness  and 
truth  of  reality;  while,  Avith  every  change  of  scene  and 
emotion,  the  language  changes  too  —  now  rich,  glowing, 
and  bold,  Avhen  the  idea  is  free,  sunny  joyousness — now 
.  melting  into  a  gentle,  spiritual  melody  of  more  than  yEolian 
softness  —  and  now  rising  to  a  Homeric  swell,  that  echoes 
the  everlasting  gallop  of  the  steeds  which  drag  that  trium- 
phal car.  This  "  Dream  Fugue  "  is  of  no  great  compass, 
but  we  tlunk  that  it  would   alone  have  been  sufficient  to 
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secure  a  literary  immortality.  Taken  in  connection  with 
the  incident  which  was  its  occasion  ;  considered  as  a  poetic 
idealization  of  reality,  and  an  effort  of  linguistic  power  ; 
tried  by  the  severe  rules  of  art,  as  demanding  the  very  high- 
est manifestation  of  order  and  harmony  possible  by  man, 
M'c  think  we  could  maintain  against  all  comers  that  this  is, 
for  its  size,  the  noblest  production  in  English  prose.  And 
we  cannot  but  think  that  nothing  so  perfect  ever  rose  before 
the  imagination  of  Jean  Paul  Richter.  The  little  we  know 
of  the  dream  paintings  of  Novalis  leads  us  to  think  that 
there  is  a  closer  similarity  between  his  manner  and  De 
Quincey's,  than  subsists  in  the  case  we  have  mentioned. 
The  delicacy,  the  mildness,  and  the  powerful  imagination  of 
Novalis,  remind  us  strongly  of  De  Quincey ;  but  we  do  not 
know  enough  of  his  writings  to  draw  a  detailed  parallel. 

We  are  utterly  unable  to  justify  to  our  readers  the  above 
opinion  respecting  the  "Dream  Fugue;"  and  we  have  a 
certain  reluctance  to  associate  any  description  we  could 
give  with  the  impressions  M'hich  the  original  is  fitted  to 
produce.  But  we  feel  it  necessary  to  give  at  least  some- 
thing like  positive  proof  that  our  words  are  not  those  of 
extravagance  ;  and  therefore  we  compel  ourselves  to  at- 
tempt to  extract  one  or  two  such  pieces  from  the  "gorgeous 
mosaic"  of  this  dream,  as  may,  though  faintly,  suggest  an 
idea  of  the  whole. 

During  the  French  Avar,  De  Quincey  used  to  come  down 
annually  on  the  mail-coach  from  London  to  Lancashire.  It 
was  the  office  of  the  mail  to  spread  the  news  of  the  great 
victories.  On  one  occasion,  lie  came  down  after  a  great 
battle.  An  incident  which  occurred  on  the  way  was  the 
occasion  of  the  "Dream  Fugue."  It  Avas  a  night  which  De 
Quincey  alone  was  capable  of  describing  :  — 

"  Obliquely  we  were  ucaring  the  sea  upon  our  letl,  which 
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also  must,  under  the  i)r('st'iit  circuiiistniK'os,  he  repeating 
the  fjeneral  state  of  haleyon  repose.  The  sea,  the  atmos- 
pliere,  the  light,  bore  an  orchestral  i)art  in  this  universal 
lull.  Moonlight  and  the  first  timid  tremblings  of  the  dawn 
Avere  now  blending ;  and  the  blendings  were  brought  into 
a  still  more  exquisite  state  of  unity  by  a  slight  silvery  mist, 
motionless  and  dreamy,  that  covered  the  woods  and  fields ; 
but  with  a  vail  of  equable  transparency.  =f=  *  *  *  * 
iStill,  in  the  confidence  of  cliildren  that  tread  without  fear 
€i'€ry  chamber  in  their  fiither's  house,  and  to  whom  no 
door  is  closed,  we,  in  that  sabbatic  vision  wliich  sometimes 
is  revealed  for  an  hour  upon  nights  like  tliis,  ascend  with 
easy  steps  from  the  sorrow-stricken  fields  of  earth  upwards 
to  the  sandals  of  God.  Suddenly  from  thoughts  like  these 
I  was  awakened  to  a  sullen  sound,  as  of  some  motion  on 
the  distant  road.  It  stole  upon  the  air  for  a  moment ;  I 
listened  in  awe  ;  but  then  it  died  away." 

The  coachman  Avas  fast  asleej),  and  could  not  be  awaked  ; 
the  horses  were  g^>ing  at  a  fearful  pace ;  the  mail  was 
heavy.  It  was  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  road.  Any  living 
thing,  or  any  vehicle  containing  such,  Avhich  came  across 
its  path,  must  go  to  shivers.  All  this  and  more  De  Quincey 
coinprehended  at  one  intuitive  glance.  "  Ah,  reader !  what 
a  sullen  mystery  of  fear,  what  a  sigh  of  woe,  seemed  to 
steal  uj»on  the  air,  as  again  the  far  off  sound  of  a  Avheel  Avas 
heard!"  On  they  dashed;  every  effort  he  made  in  the 
way  of  remedy  Avas  vain ;  at  last  the  horses,  by  this  tinu' 
at  fiery  speed,  swept  round  an  angle  of  the  road,  and  all 
Avas  revealed.  "  Before  us  lay  an  avenue,  straight  as  an 
.arrow,  six  hundred  yards,  perhaps,  in  length;  and  the 
mnbrageous  trees  Avhich  rose  in  a  regular  line  from  either 
side,  meeting  high  overhead,  gave  to  it  the  character  of  a 
cathedral  aisle.  These  trees  lent  a  deeper  solemnity  to  the 
4* 
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early  light ;  but  there  Avas  still  light  enough  to  perceive,  at 
the  further  end  of  this  Gothic  aisle,  a  light,  reedy  gig,  in 
■which  were  seated  a  young  man,  and  by  his  side  a  young 
lady."  These  are  either  married,  or  in  the  highest  state 
of  love ;  for  a  reason  which  De  Quincey  and  we  do  not 
understand,  the  yoinig  man  "  carries  his  lijjs  forward  to 
hers."  "The  little  carriage  is  creeping  on  at  one  mile 
an  hour;  and  the  parties  Avithin  it  being  thus  tenderly 
engaged,  ai"e  naturally  bending  down  their  heads.  Be- 
tween them  and  eternity,  to  all  human  calculation,  there  is 
but  a  minute  and  a  half"  De  Quincey  shouts ;  at  the 
second  shout  the  young  man  takes  the  alarm.  He  has  just 
time  to  raise  his  horse's  fore  feet  by  a  strain  on  the  reins, 
and  pull  him  round,  and  make  him  take  one  leap  forAvard, 
Avhen  the  mail  tears  past.  In  its  way,  it  gives  a  stroke  to 
the  little  gig,  Avhich  makes  it  shiver  as  a  thing  alive  ;  those 
Avho  sit  there  all  but  taste  the  agony  of  death,  yet  are 
safe.  '•  The  bloAv,  from  the  fury  of  our  passage,  resounded 
terrifically,  I  rose  in  horror,  to  look  upon  the  ruins  Ave 
might  haA'e  caused.  From  my  elcA'ated  station  I  looked 
doAvn,  and  looked  back  upon  the  scene,  AA'hich  in  a  moment 
told  its  tale,  and  Avrote  all  its  records  on  my  heart  forever 
********* 

"But  the  lady !  Oh,  heavens!    Avill  that  spectacle 

ever  depart  from  my  dreams,  as  she  rose  and  sank  upon 
her  seat,  sank  and  rose,  thi-cAV  up  her  arms  Avildly  to 
heaven,  clutched  at  some  visionary  object  in  the  air,  faint- 
iiig,  praying,  raving,  despairing !  Figure  to  yourself, 
reader,  the  elements  of  the  case  ;  suffer  me  to  recall  before 
your  mind  the  circumstances  of  the  unparalleled  situation. 
From  the  silence  and  deep  peace  of  this  saintly  summer 
night,  —  from  the  pathetic  blendings  of  this  sweet  moon- 
light,  dawn-light,  dream-light,  —  from  the  manly  tenderness 
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of  this  flattering,  Avliisperintj,  iiHirmuriiig  love,  —  suddenly 
:vs  from  the  woods  and  fields,  —  suddenly  as  from  the  cham- 
bers of  the  air,  opeuiug  in  revelatiou,  —  suddenly  as  from 
the  ground  yawning  at  her  feet,  leaped  upon  her,  with  the 
flashing  of  catarac-ts.  Death,  the  crowned  jihantom,  with 
all  the  equipage  of  his  terrors,  and  the  tiger  roar  of  his 
voice. 

"The  moments  Avere  numbered.  In  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  our  flyiug  horses  had  carried  us  to  the  termination  of 
the  umbrageous  aisle  ;  at  right  angles,  we  wheeled  into  our 
former  direction ;  the  turn  of  the  road  carried  the  scene 
out  of  my  eyes  in  an  instant,  and  swept  it  into  my  dreams 
forever." 

The  elements  with  which  the  writer  works  in  the  "Dream 
Fugue"  are  now  before  the  reader:  the  coach  at  an  unusual 
pace,  and  laurelled  with  the  tokens  of  victory,  the  umbrage- 
ous avenue  like  a  cathedral  aisle,  the  narrow  escape  of  the 
lady.  These  reappear  in  the  "Fugue"  in  various  forms, 
and  transfigured  by  the  light  of  an  imagination  which 
creatively  remodels,  recombines,  and  illumes  the  whole. 
The  mail-coach  becomes  a  triumphal  car,  on  whose  jjath  all 
nations  attend,  and  which  carries  to  all  peoples,  in  letters 
of  mystic  licfht,  the  tidings  of  a  victory  which  has  broken 
the  bonds  of  the  world ;  over  the  heads  of  the  horses  the 
tidings  go,  embodied  in  this  legend,  Nvhich  casts  around  a 
golden  light,  "  AYaterloo  and  Recovered  Christendom." 
The  gates  of  cities  fly  open ;  rivers  are  silent,  as  the  car,  m 
its  tremendous  gallop,  dashes  across  them ;  "  the  infinite 
forests"  shiver  in  homage  to  the  word.  The  umbrageous 
avenue  becomes  an  immeasurable  cathedral  aisle,  along- 
which  the  tireless  steeds  sweep  onwards  in  almost  viewless 
speed.  In  the  far  distance  is  seen  a  vast  necroi>o]is,  "a 
city  of  sepulchres,  built  within  the  saintly  cathedial  for  the 
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warrior  dead  that  rested  from  their  feuds  on  earth."  "  Of 
purjjle  granite  was  the  necropolis  ;  yet,  in  the  first  minute, 
it  lay  like  a  purple  stain  upon  the  horizon,  —  so  mighty  was 
the  distance.  In  the  second  minute  it  ti'embled  through 
many  changes,  growing  into  terraces  and  towers  of  won- 
<lrous  altitude,  so  mighty  Avas  the  pace.  In  the  third 
minute,  already,  Avith  our  dreadful  gallop,  Ave  Avere  enter- 
ing its  suburbs.  Vast  sarcophagi  rose  on  eveiy  side,  having 
toAvers  and  turrets  tliat,  upon  the  limits  of  the  central  aisle, 
strode  forward  with  haughty  intrusion,  that  ran  back  Avith 
mighty  shadoAvs  into  ansAvering  recesses.  Every  sarcoph- 
agus shoAved  many  bas-reliefs,  —  bas-reliefs  of  battles,  bas- 
reliefs  of  battle  fields;  of  battles  from  forgotten  ages, — 
of  battles  from  yesterday,  —  of  battle  fields  that,  long  since, 
nature  had  healed  and  reconciled  to  herself  AA'ith  the  sweet 
oblivion  of  floAvers,  —  of  battle  fields  that  Avere  yet  angry 
and  crimson  Avith  carnage."  And  the  lady,  —  A\'hat  has 
become  of  her  ?  Does  she  still  occupy  a  place  m  the 
wondrous  pageant  ?  Yes  :  her  transformation  is  the  most 
strange,  and  yet,  m  its  beauty,  the  most  perfect  of  all. 
Look  again  :  —  "  And  now  had  Ave  reached  the  last  sarcoph- 
agus, now  Avere  Ave  abreast  of  the  last  bas-relief,  already 
had  Ave  recovered  the  arroAv-like  flight  of  the  illunitable 
central  aisle,  AA^hen,  coming  up  tliis  aisle  to  meet  us,  we 
beheld  a  female  infant  that  rode  in  a  carriage  as  frail  as 
flowers.  The  mists  Avhich  Aveiit  before  hid  the  fawns  that 
di-ew  her,  biit  could  not  hide  tlie  shells  and  tropic  flowers 
Avith  Avhich  she  played,  —  but  could  not  hide  the  lovely 
smiles  by  Avhicli  she  uttered  her  trust  in  the  mighty  catlie- 
dral,  and  in  the  cherubim  that  looked  doAvn  upon  her  from 
the  topmost  shafts  of  its  pillars.  Face  to  face  she  was 
meeting  us ;  face  to  fiice  she  I'ode,  as  if  danger  there 
Avere  none.     'Oh,  baby!'  I  exclaimed,  'shalt  tliou  be  the 
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ransom  for  AVaterloo  ?  3Iust  we,  that  carry  tidings  of 
great  joy  to  every  ]H'0i)le,  be  messengers  of  ruin  to  tlice  ?'  " 
By  siulden  and  mngniticent  changes  in  the  dream  pageantry 
the  bahy  is  delivered ;  and  perlia])s  the  boldest  yet  finest 
etibrt  of  imagination  in  the  ^\  hole  ocenrs  soon  after  tliese 
sentences.  But  we  can  quote  no  more,  and,  save  quotation, 
we  have  no  resource  in  such  a  case.  We  have  given  the 
outline  of  only  one  of  the  visions.  We  find,  in  the  others, 
the  original  elements  variously  transformed ;  we  have  the 
coach  changed  into  a  stately  vessel,  the  avenue  into  tower- 
ing cathedral  aisles  grouped  from  the  mists  of  the  sea,  the 
lady  into  one  who  sits  in  a  fairy  pinnace  on  the  ocean.  The 
dangers  and  the  splendors  are  always  such  as  are  accordant 
with  the  situation. 

But  we  pause  ;  we  think  we  have  already  vindicated 
all  our  assertions.  And  now  will  our  readers  be  prepared 
to  estimate  the  difficulty  which  attends  a  decision  of  the 
question,  whether,  on  the  whole,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
De  Quincey  fell  mider  the  influence  of  ojiiinn  ?  Our  own 
feeling  we  have  already  expressed.  We  think  De  Quincey 
was  naturally  fitted  to  take  his  station  among  the  great 
systematic  thinkers  of  the  olden  time,  and  something 
miique  in  literature  might  have  been  achieved  by  the 
combined  operation  of  such  a  piercing  intellect  and  so 
imperial  an  imagination  on  the  pedestal  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  When  his  arms,  in  the  strength  of  manhood, 
and  with  all  their  gigantic  powers  untrammeled,  might 
have  been  piling  mountain  upon  mountain,  he  had  still  to 
wrestle  in  mortal  agony  with  a  serpent  of  deadlier  venom 
and  more  overwhelming  power  than  ever  coiled  around 
an  ancient  hero.  No  man  has  more  than  a  certain  force 
allotted  him  by  nature ;  it  may  be  greater  or  less,  but  it 
is  measured ;  and  it  cannot  be  expended  twice.     Consider 
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the  intellectual  might  necessary  to  vanquish  opium  in  the 
three  fearful  assaults  of  which  De  Quincey  informs  us,  and 
then  decide  concerning  the  powers  of  him  whose  works, 
wondrous  as  they  are,  were  all  accomplished  in  the  breath- 
ing spaces  between  paroxysms  of  convulsive  warfare.  It 
may,  of  course,  be  alleged,  that  without  the  opium  Me 
never  should  have  had  those  writings  which  are  most 
closely  associated  with  the  name  of  De  Quincey.  But  it 
is  our  decided  opinion  that  the  dreams  jiroduced  by  opium 
were  but  the  occasion  of  the  visions  Avherewith  the  opium 
eater  has  amazed  the  Avorld.  These  are  strictly  works  of 
imagination,  and  may  be  tried  by  the  same  tests  as  the 
dreams  of  Richter  and  Novalis.  We  concede  that  much 
of  their  terrific  coloring  is  traceable  to  opium ;  but  De 
Quincey's  imagination,  we  are  assured,  would  have  worked 
under  any  conditions. 

We  have  done  little  more  than  glance  at  the  extraor- 
dinary man  and  the  extraordinary  works  of  Avhich  we  have 
been  treating.  We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  speak 
of  his  taste^  which  yet  so  Avell  deserves  notice.  We  merely 
remind  our  readers  of  his  account  of  the  little  heroine 
of  Easedale  and  her  infant  brothers  and  sisters,  and  bid 
them  think  of  the  perfect  simplicity  of  the  narrative,  of 
the  absence  of  all  rhetoric,  of  the  tender  delicacy  of  the 
feeling.  We  merely  ask  them  to  consider  the  grace  and 
ease,  the  softened  glow  without  glitter,  the  chastely  ar- 
ranged flower  Avreaths  from  which  every  gaudy  weed  is 
instinctively  bidden  away,  in  one  word,  the  peace  and 
moderation,  which  everywhere  meet  us  in  the  writings  of 
De  Quince}'.  Nor  can  we  speak  of  him  further  as  a 
humorist^  although  this  is  perhaps  his  most  important 
and  ]irevailing  aspect.  Often  his  hximor  is  merely  an 
exquisite  flavor  of  drollery,  a  half  hidden  smile,  a  something 
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which  fills  you  witli  a  certain  quiet  comfort,  l>ut  docs  not 
make  you  lauixli  outright;  sometimes  it  is  broad  three, 
when  you  do  laugh,  and  cannot  but  laugh,  were  it  only 
at  the  imperturbable  gravity  of  the  comic  actor;  some- 
times it  is  downright  horse  play,  as  when  old  "Toad  in  the 
hole"  is  kicked  out,  by  universal  consent  of  the  company 
and  of  readers,  "  despite  his  silvery  hairs  and  his  angelic 
smile."  Sometimes,  although  very  rarely,  De  Quincey's 
humor  intrudes  into  places  where  its  presence  is  utterly 
indefensible.  We  shall  instance  one;  by  far  the  most 
striking.  "We  think  it  were  difiicult  to  match  in  our  late 
literature,  if  indeed  in  our  M'hole  literature,  the  pathetic 
etlect  realized  in  his  pai>er  on  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  De 
(^uincey  has  there  enabled  us  to  define,  clearly  and  con- 
clusively, the  function  Avhich  such  as  she  have,  even  in 
their  death,  performed  for  mankind.  "We  have  so  much  to 
harden  us  in  this  world,  so  stern  is  the  struggle  of  exist- 
ence, so  sadly  do  the  morning  dew  drops  and  the  early 
flowers  vanish  or  wither  in  life's  hot  day,  that  you  actually 
confer  a  precious  boon  and  benefit  on  a  man,  when  you 
make  him  shed  a  noble  tear.  No  man  ever  Avept  with 
Cordelia  by  the  bed  of  her  stricken  fether,  no  man  ever 
.saddened  at  the  tale  of  Margaret's  sorrows  in  the  "•  Excur- 
>i<)n,"  no  man  ever  hung  over  the  dying  bed  of  a  true 
friend,  without  being  a  better  and  a  gentler  man.  And 
wlio  does  not  see  that,  besides  all  else  of  instruction  and 
of  consolation  which  arises  from  the  pyres  of  the  martyrs 
of  Christianity,  besides  the  deathless  lessons  of  courage, 
of  devotion,  of  purest  holiness,  which  they  convey,  there 
is  this  also  in  the  legacy  of  the  fathers  to  the  human  race, 
that,  by  sympathizing  sorrow  over  their  woes,  each  gen- 
eration is  elevate<l,  and  humanized,  and  ennobled.  This 
great  lesson  De  Quincey  has  embodied,   with  an   almost 
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unexampled  felicity,  in  his  paper  on  Joan  of  Arc.  But 
M'hat  must  we  say  to  the  fact  that  even  here  humor  is 
permitted  to  intrude,  that  even  here  there  is  the  sacri- 
legioiis  play  of  wit  and  fun  ?  "We  must  not  approach  that 
awful  and  beaiitiful  spectacle,  round  which  angels  Avere 
weeping,  through  a  porch  painted  with  satyrs  and  baccha- 
nals ;  no  "  insulting  light "  must  "  glimmer  on  our  tears ; " 
we  must  approach  through  an  avenue  of  cj'press,  under 
whose  shade  we  may  weep  alone.  We  can  pardon  the 
gambolings  of  an  irrepressible  humor  when  the  matter 
is  argumentative,  but  the  heavens  must  be  hung  with 
sackcloth  around  the  pyre  of  Joan  of  Arc. 

The  time  has  probably  not  yet  arrived  to  attempt  a 
final  portraiture  of  De  Quincey,  to  estimate  the  value  of 
liis  works,  and  to  ascertain  their  rightful  place  among 
English  classics.  The  public  mind  lias  yet,  in  great  meas- 
ure, to  be  introduced  to  these  works,  and  a  few  introduc- 
tory remarks,  a  few  almost  colloquial  liints,  are  all  mo 
have  here  offered.  It  will,  indeed,  whensoever  attempted^ 
be  a  task  of  no  common  difficulty  to  portray,  in  its  ct)ni- 
plete  and  united  proportions,  the  extraordinary  mind  of 
which  these  multiform  and  many-tinted  writings  arc  tht' 
production  and  manifestation.  We  must  not  attempt  it 
here.  To  speak  of  separate  characteristics  is,  indeed, 
easy,  whether  they  be  those  of  the  author  or  his  composi- 
tions. One  jnay  mark  the  indications  of  a  gigantic  recep- 
tive faculty,  seizing,  hundred-handed,  and  gathering  into 
one  storehouse,  from  all  lands  and  centuries,  what  intel- 
lectual treasures  it  chooses  to  make  its  own ;  proof  may 
be  adduced  of  that  power  of  original  thought,  wliicli 
penetrates  into  untrodden  regions,  but  dimly  pointe<l 
towards  before,  and  of  that  creative,  imaginative  glance 
which    gives    fonii    and     life    to    what    thei'ei'ore  was    niiv 
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nothing ;  special  attention  may  be  called  to  a  sympathy 
resembling  a  musical  instrument  of  unmeasured  range, 
which  can  distil  a  melody'  more  tender  than  the  tear  of 
childhood,  but  has  yet  chords  to  voice  the  roar  of  ocean 
or  the  thimders  of  war;  and  you  may  enlarge  indefinitely 
on  the  style,  on  that  astonishing  mastery  over  the  English 
language,  by  which,  in  swiftly  changing  variation,  you  are 
startled,  animated,  melted,  terrified,  amused,  and  which 
at  times  attains  a  softness,  a  beauty,  an  aerial  glow,  to  be 
claimed  as  peculiarly  De  Quincey's,  and  which  compel  the 
describer,  sensible  of  his  weakness,  to  borrow  the  colors 
of  the  master  himself,  and  liken  them  to  the  timid  trem- 
blings of  the  dawn,  or  the  blending  of  moon-light,  dawn- 
light,  dream-light.  But  these  are  at  best  scattered  traits, 
—  individual  instances ;  it  is  their  nnion  which  is  the 
wonder  and  the  peculiarity,  and  of  this  union  we  present 
no  theory  at  present. 

FIRST   SERIES.  6 


II. 

TENNYSON  AND  HIS  TEACHERS. 

Men  seeni  by  universal  consent  to  have  associated  the 
genius  of  Scott  with  something  of  magic  and  enchantment ; 
not  enchantment  of  a  stern  or  gloomy  character,  but  of  a 
gay,  glittering,  Arabian  sort.  A  peculiar  and  natural 
fitness  appears  to  have  been  recognized  in  that  household 
phrase,  The  Wizard  of  Waverley.  And  I  cannot  but 
beUeve  that  the  general  sense  has  in  this  instance  been 
specially  felicitous.  How  can  we  better  represent  Scott 
in  our  imagination,  than  as  a  kindly  magician,  surrounded 
by  groups  of  eager  and  delighted  children,  before  whose 
eyes  he  evokes  group  after  group,  in  endless  procession, 
in  that  broad,  clear,  wondrous  mirror  of  his;  himself 
smiling  the  while,  as  he  half  reclines  on  his  well-padded 
seat,  less  in  complacency  at  the  power  of  his  enchantments, 
than  in  pleasure,  mingled  with  mild  surprise,  at  the  ecsta- 
cies  of  wonder  and  joy  into  which,  by  every  waving  of 
his  Avand,  he  throws  the  children  around  him?  Swiftly, 
gracefully,  beautifully,  that  long  procession  moves,  the 
scene  ever  changing  into  new  forms  of  loveliness,  Avhile 
an  airy  music,  now  rapid  and  shrill  as  the  sound  of  clang- 
ing arms,  now  faintly,  slowly  sinking  into  mournful 
cadence,  now  swelling  and  glowing  into  the  richer  har- 
mony   of    love,    is    l)i-e;itlic<l    rivouiid.      Tile    scene    is    now 
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the  courtly  hall,  and  jewelled  figures  move  stately  through 
the  dance.  These  sweep  past  and  there  float  into  the 
mirror's  magic  deeps  the  grand  forms  of  a  mountain  land; 
the  cataract  leaping  to  music  fi-om  the  precipice,  river 
hastening  to  meet  river  with  bridal  kiss,  and  the  lake, 
bearing  on  its  bosom  bright  island  gems,  lying  placid 
beneath  the  crag.  Presently,  at  a  sudden  turn  of  the 
mountain  path,  there  emerges  the  knight  of  chivalry, 
pride  and  dauntlessness  on  his  brow,  a  smile  of  kingly 
gentleness  on  his  lip.  Startled  by  the  sound  of  his  hmits- 
man's  horn,  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  fair  as  a  vision, 
glides  in  her  skiif,  from  the  glassy  deep,  into  some  silvery 
cove.  The  scene  swims  gradually  away,  and  thick  clouds, 
rolling  slow  before  the  blast,  gather  on  the  moorland, 
to  hang  their  dim  curtains  round  opposing  armies.  The 
battle  commences.  The  pomp  and  circumstance  of  feudal 
war,  the  plumes,  the  pennons,  the  mail-clad  steeds,  are 
before  us,  every  form  lifted  into  full,  distinct  light,  and 
the  war  cries  ringing  round.  Tlius  we  truly  represent 
to  ourselves  the  poetry  of  Scott :  where  all  is  clear,  vivid, 
instinct  with  life  and  motion ;  where  there  floats  not  one 
cloud  of  dishonest  obscurity,  not  one  film  of  affected 
sensibility ;  where  a  thousand  tints  of  loveliness  glance 
and  gleam  before  our  eyes,  like  dew  drops  in  clear  dawn, 
or  sunbeams  on  wavering  foliage ;  where  the  nice  definition 
of  form,  the  elaborate  refinement  and  richness  of  color, 
the  studied  and  perfect  symmetry,  pertaining  to  the  ideal 
of  Greece  and  of  Goethe,  are  indeed  wanting,  but  where 
sympathy  and  love,  rejoicing  in  dewy  copse  and  sparkling 
flower,  in  golden  corn  and  smiling  meadow,  in  bounding 
stream  and  purple  mountain,  have  become  the  unconscious 
ministers  of  a  high  artistic  perfection,  but  shed  over  all 
a  vivacity,  an  airy  sprightliness,  a  smiling  grace,  such  as 
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were  perhaps  never  won  by  the  more  conscious  efforts  of 
Art. 

Remove  from  the  poetry  of  Scott  the  vail  of  remoteness 
and  enchantment ;  for  that  softly  glittering  morning  light, 
substitute  a  fierce  red  glare ;  let  the  spirit  of  the  modern 
time  be  breathed  in  its  utmost  intensity  over  every  scene 
and  into  every  character ;  let  skilful  narrative  give  place  to 
grand  lyric  bursts,  and  sympathetic  memory,  cxhaustless 
in  its  stores,  to  the  poetic  imagination  in  its  highest  might : 
and  for  the  poetry  of  Scott  you  have  the  poetry  of  Byron. 
Passionate,  vivid,  excitable,  sensitive,  Byron  was  the  ideal 
embodiment  of  lyric  poetry.  His  personality  was  too 
intense  to  permit  him  to  separate  himself  from  his  poetic 
characters,  so  as  to  represent  them  in  the  whole  breadth  and 
symmetry  of  their  relations,  in  the  fashion  of  a  Shakspeare 
or  a  Scott.  He  has  himself  incidentally  informed  us  that 
he  regarded  poetry  from  the  lyrical  point  of  view.  "  No 
poetry,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  Murray,  "  is  generally  good, 
—  only  by  fits  and  starts,  —  and  you  are  lucky  to  get  a 
sparkle  here  and  there."  Like  the  lyric  poet,  he  concen- 
trated his  powers  upon  particular  passages ;  like  the  lyric 
poet,  his  own  emotion  colored  all  he  saw ;  and,  like  the 
lyric  poet,  his  dearest  theme  was  passion.  When  he 
describes  nature,  he  always,  if  his  genius  is  in  its  strength, 
bathes  it  in  a  transforming  light,  I'obes  it  in  a  grandeur 
not  its  own.  Herein  it  is  that  his  essential  superiority 
to  Scott,  in  regard  of  strict  poetic  power,  is  demonstrated. 
Scott  is  opulent  in  detail,  and  has  nature's  sweet  change- 
fulness,  freshness,  and  variety.  But  in  all  the  poetry  of 
Scott,  there  is  no  such  description  as  Byron's  .thunder-storm 
in  the  Alps.  Besides  that  accurate  realism,  that  broad, 
natural  truth,  which  it  might  well  have  had  from  Scott, 
that  description   burns  with  a  poetic  personification  such 
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as  Scott  could  never  have  imparted.  The  live  thunder 
leaps  from  crag  to  crag.  The  mountains  have  the  hearts 
of  men,  and  exult  to  each  other  in  the  commotion  they 
)>roduce.  Scott  describes  a  battle.  We  know  precisely 
how  the  divisions  were  commanded,  and  when  and  where 
they  charged.  But  where,  in  all  the  pages  of  Scott,  do 
we  find  a  line  like  this,  — 

"  Red  Battle  stamped  his  foot,  and  nations  felt  the  shock  V" 

And  if  the  eye  of  Byron  rolled  in  that  fine  lyric  frenzy 
which  spreads  over  nature  the  hues  of  human  emotion  and 
thought,  no  less  Avas  he  a  lyrist,  and  no  less  was  he  power- 
ful in  the  delineation  of  passion.  Since  the  days  of  Shak- 
speare,  the  burnuig  heart  of  passion  had  not  been  so  laid 
bare.  The  Corsairs,  the  Laras,  the  Gulnares,  the  Medoras 
of  Byron,  perfectly  absurd  as  actual  personages,  are  ad- 
mirable mouthpieces  of  lyric  emotion,  of  uncontrollable 
passion.  Totally  inadequate  to  body  forth  the  spirit  and 
tenor  of  a  life,  they  represent  with  great  effect  the  feelings 
of  individual  exceptional  periods.  There  are  such  periods 
in  life ;  volcanic  epochs,  brief  but  terrible,  when  sky  and 
earth  are  mingled  in  wild  fire-lit  commotion,  and  the 
peaceful  -vineyards,  ripening  in  the  calm  light  of  long 
summer  days,  as  yet  are  not.  The  emotions  of  such 
times,  in  their  burning  intensity,  in  their  ethereal  tender- 
ness, in  the  rapture  of  their  joy  and  the  agony  of  their 
sorrow,  aie  depicted  by  Byron  with  surpassing  power. 
It  is  when  we  consider  the  pure  might  of  imagination 
exhibited  in  the  individual  passages,  of  which,  with  a 
cement  of  versified  prose,  the  larger  poems  of  Byron 
have  been  truly  declared  by  Macaulay  to  consist, — and 
the  marvellous  truth  and  ])ower  with  which  human  passion 
is  everywhere  dejncted,  —  that  we  feel  constrained  to  rank 
5* 
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Byron  among  the  master  intellects  of  mankind,  and  almost 
to  agree  with  Goethe  that  his  genius  Avas  incommensurable. 
But  not  even  in  considering  the  excellence  and  enduring 
pojiularity  of  literary  effort,  is  it  permissible,  if  it  is  possi- 
ble, to  abstract  any  part  of  the  Avhole  life  and  character. 
The  poetry  of  Byron  is  inseparably  connected  with  his  life 
and  character.  Through'  the  latter  there  was  a  fatal  flaw ; 
and  the  former  is  pervaded  by  a  moral  taint,  which,  as  the 
eye  of  humanity  becomes  purer  and  purer  in  the  lapse  of 
ages,  mil  more  and  more  endanger  its  literary  immortality. 
The  spectacle  presented  by  Byron,  in  his  life  and  death,  is 
one  of  which  the  mysterious  sadness  may  be  called  infinite. 
By  all  Ave  can  reverentially  assume  as  to  the  intentions  of 
the  Almighty,  and  by  all  the  analogy  of  nature  and  history,, 
greatness  of  intellect  ought  to  be  one  of  the  forces  to  keep 
the  soul  stable,  to  preserve  a  calmness  and  completeness  in 
the  life.  So  it  seems  radically  to  haA^e  l>een  Avith  the  Platos 
and  Ciceros,  the  Dantes  and  Luthers,  the  Miltons  and 
Leibnitzes,  the  Pascals  and  Berkeleys  of  history.  Diverse 
as  the  genius  of  such  might  be,  its  power  tended  to  steady 
them,  not  to  set  them  rocking  like  pillars  shaken  of  earth- 
quake. Never  for  a  moment  have  such  faltered  in  their 
deliberate  assent  and  submission  to  the  infinite  Tightness, 
beauty,  and  poAver  of  moral  laAv.  Not  even  m  Swift's  case 
do  Ave  find  a  strict  parallel  to  the  phenomenon,  so  tragically 
common  in  these  days,  of  passion  conquering  genius,  and 
quenching  the  heaAcn-soaring  flame  in  its  own  foul  ashes. 
Mirabcau,  Burns,  and  Byron,  to  go  no  further,  seem  to  me 
to  present  a  spectacle  ncAV  imder  the  sun.  These  all  had 
iron  constitutions.  Physically  speaking,  they  were  good 
for  the  Avhole  of  the  threescore  years  and  ten.  Yet  all 
three  were  laid  in  the  dust  in  the  prime  of  their  years ; 
and  whatever  the  palliations  Ave  may  admit,  or  the  qualifi- 
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-nations  we  may  make,  it  remains  a  simple  fact  that  they 
were,  in  too  literal  a  sense,  their  own  murderers.  Ko 
cowardly  feebleness,  no  false  humility,  no  "  haunting  admi- 
ration of  the  grandeur  of  disordered  power,"  no  accursed 
''  hero-worship,"  ought  to  be  i^ermitted  to  stifle  in  us  the 
still  small  voice  which  proclaims  the  awful  magnitude  of 
this  sin.  God  and  nature  affirm  the  declaration  of  that 
still  small  voice ;  affirm  it  in  the  fevered  fi-ame,  the  burn- 
ing brow,  the  early  grave :  and  we  are  weak,  blind,  or 
rebellious,  if  Ave  do  not  acknowledge  the  lact  and  learn 
the  lesson. 

An  allusion  to  the  moral  taint  which  pervades  the  poetry 
of  Byron  brings  us  naturally  to  the  poetry  of  Words- 
worth ;  which  forms  the  third  great  school  of  this  opulent 
period.  It  is  my  profound  conviction  that  it  was  rather 
to  the  moral  elevation  of  his  poetry,  than  to  his  intel- 
lectual or  {esthetic  capacities,  that  Wordsworth  owed  the 
fame  and  influence  he  acquired.  As  you  yielded  yourself 
to  his  guidance,  you  passed  into  a  region  removed  alike 
from  that  in  which  the  genius  of  Scott,  and  that  in  which 
the  genius  of  Bp-on,  loved  to  expatiate.  You  left  behind 
that  joyous  land  of  faery,  ringing  witli  the  voice  of  streams 
and  birds,  bright  with  flower  and  foam,  in  which  you 
wandered  Avith  the  border  minstrel.  You  passed  beyond 
the  troubled  atmosphere  wliere  the  cloudy  grandeurs  of 
the  Byronic  poetry  were  unfolded.  You  stood  on  the 
mountain's  brow.  There  at  last  was  the  still,  unfathom- 
able azure,  seeming  to  look,  with  calm,  eternal  smile,  on 
the  wild  glittering,  far  below,  of  the  liglitnhigs  of  passion. 
The  mind  of  man,  the  crowning  wonder  of  nature,  is  in  no 
way  more  surprising  than  in  its  power  of  symj^athy  and 
response.  It  is  easy  to  cast  a  spell  over  it.  Any  sort  of 
syren  chiming  allures  and  subdues  it.     But  its  nobler  sym- 
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pathies,  inextinguishable  though  deeply  slumbering,  have 
only  to  be  awakened  by  the  tones  of  a  holier  melody,  when 
it  arises,  like  a  child  that  has  fallen  asleep  in  an  unknown 
land,  and  looks  round,  in  wdstful  surprise,  listening  for 
that  strain  which  sounded  so  strangely  of  home.  So  it 
was  with  the  generation  that  had  thrilled  to  the  notes  of 
Scott  and  Byron.  The  unchanging  verities  of  faith  in 
God  and  love  to  man,  proclaimed  in  their  simple  majesty, 
asserted  once  more  the  supremacy  of  their  greatness.  The 
still,  genial  light,  diffused  in  mild  and  equable  radiance 
through  the  atmosphere,  and  gradually  whitening  the  fields 
into  harvest,  was  recognized  as  more  nobly  beautiful  than 
the  wild  gleaming  of  volcanic  fires.  As  men  stood  with 
Wordsworth  on  that  mountam's  brow,  they  seemed  to 
feel  around  them  the  waving  of  angels'  wings,  and  they 
looked  ixpon  his  face  as  if  it  were  the  face  of  an  angel. 

And  what  was  it  that  "Wordsworth  told  his  listeners? 
He  told  them  the  world-old  truth,  that  earth's  greatest  joy 
and  beauty  are  centred  in  home ;  and  he  turned  their  eyes 
once  more  to  that  future  of  immortality,  toward^  which  the 
inarticulate  yearning  of  the  human  spirit  is  stronger  even 
than  the  yearnmg  of  passion.  Over  the  natural  world,  in 
all  the  range  and  richness  of  its  phenomena,  he  shed  a  sym- 
pathy, more  lo\dng,  tender,  thoughtful,  saintly,  than  had 
ever  been  cast  over  it  by  any  poet.  He  showed  the 
heaven-light  clothing  the  flowers  of  earth.  With  the  love 
of  a  poet,  and  the  reverence  of  a  high  priest,  he  looked 
upon  the  clouds  until  they  smiled  down  on  him  unutter- 
able love,  and  upon  the  little  flowers  until  they  woke  in 
him  thoughts  too  deep  for  tears.  Wlien  he  looked  upon 
humanity  it  was  rather  to  pity  than  to  admire  the  beating 
of  its  miglity  heart ;  and  the  materialism  of  his  age  shrunk 
abashed  from  the  majesty  of  his  disdain. 
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If  this  is  true,  it  is  not  surprising,  nor  in  any  way  to  be 
regretted,  that  Wordsworth  attained  a  lofty  eminence  of 
fame,  and  that  he  exercised  an  influence  of  vast  potency 
over  his  age.  But  it  would  be  highly  absurd  to  permit 
it  to  blind  us  to  the  obvious,  radical,  and  demonstrable 
<lefects  of  Wordsworth's  i)oetry.  His  mind  was  irremedi- 
ably wanting  in  all  those  qualities  which  give  keenness 
and  intensity  to  emotion,  rapidity  and  practical  force  to 
thought,  terseness  and  brilliancy  to  style.  The  absence 
from  his  mental  composition  of  any  sense  of  wit  or  humor 
was,  iu  its  completeness,  scarcely  human.  If  one  may  be 
pardoned  the  expression,  his  soul  wanted  crystalizing.  Had 
you  cleared  liis  eye  ))y  one  flash  of  that  critical  penetration 
which  dwelt  in  the  eye  of  Poi)e,  had  you  edged  his  glance 
with  one  ray  of  that  quick,  piercing,  caustic  fire  which 
belonged  to  Byron,  how  you  would  have  enriched  liim ! 
The  value  of  wit,  and  of  the  critical  faculty,  is  perhaps  not 
so  great  to  the  Avorld  at  large,  as  to  their  own  possessor. 
They  warn  him,  by  silent,  instinctive  monitions,  from  the 
ridiculous,  the  childish,  the  inane.  Such  things  as  The 
Seven  Sisters  and  Ellen  Inoin  are  purely,  perfectly,  un- 
approachably bad.  Parody  is  cheated  by  anticipation. 
We  involuntarily  exclaim.  Every  poet  his  OAvn  satirist !  If 
a  boy  of  nine  had  Amtten  Ellen  Irwin^  and  died,  it  would 
hardly  have  been  pardonable  in  his  mother  to  publish  it. 
No  theory  is  here  of  any  avail ;  no  arguing  can  make 
feebleness  impressive,  or  render  art  synonymous  with  com- 
monplace. But  for  original  defect  of  mind,  no  theory 
could  have  blinded  Wordsworth  himself  to  the  absurdity 
of  such  rigmarole.  But  not  only  was  the  want  of  wit, 
humor,  and  the  critical  faculty  deplorably  manifest  in 
Wordsworth.  .Vii  honest  and  searching  criticism  must 
ex2)licitly  allow  that  he  possessed  neither  the  penetrative 
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and  grasping  imagination  wliich  seizes  passion,  nor  the 
kindling,  creative  imagination,  Avhich  gives  life  and  person- 
ification. Of  this  last  power,  which  I  believe  to  be  the 
reflection  in  man,  as  the  image  of  God,  of  the  Divine 
creative  energy,  and  to  which  can  therefore,  Avith  no  lack 
of  reverence,  be  applied  the  terai  which,  immediately, 
could  be  applied  to  God  alone,  there  is  scarcely  an  in- 
stance, if  there  is  one,  in  the  whole  range  of  Wordsworth's 
poetry. 

Scott,  Byron,  and  Wordsworth  ^i-ill  mainly  represent  to 
posterity  the  great  schools  of  Biitish  poetry  which  shed 
lustre  over  the  earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But 
these  were  not  alone,  nor  is  it  certain  that  they  produced 
the  finest  j^oetical  pieces  of  the  time^  It  would  not  be 
easy  to  make  even  the  slightest  descriptive  reference  to 
each  of  the  men  whose  poetical  genius,  in  its  full  vigor  at 
that  period,  made  their  country  and  their  age  illustriouSo 
A  separate  critique  might  well  be  devoted  to  the  incom- 
parable battle  songs  of  Campbell,  or  to  the  stern,  truthful, 
melodious  wailings  of  Crabbe,  or  to  the  ornate  erudition 
of  Southey,  or  to  the  tuneful  tenderness  and  brilliancy  of 
Moore,  or  to  the  delicate,  sportive,  many-tinted  fancies 
of  Hogg,  or  even  to  the  occasional  vigor  and  inteiTnittent 
glow  of  Wilson.     Such,  however,  is  here  impossible. 

But  there  are  three  poets  to  whom  special  allusion  must 
be  made,  if  not  for  their  transcendant  merits,  at  least  for 
their  influence  on  the  poetry  which  is  at  present  our 
particular  object.  I  mean  Coleridge,  Keats,  and  Shelley. 
Although  the  collected  poetry  of  Coleridge  does  not  make 
a  large  volume,  yet  it  may  be  asserted  that  in  few  if  any 
more  voluminous  collections  would  a  systematic  critic  find 
more  instances  of  the  exercise  of  genuine  poetical  genius^ 
wherewith  to  illustrate  his  canons.     In  the  Odes  of  Colo- 
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ridge,  in  his  Meligious  Jfusbiffs,  and  scattered  tlirongli 
other  pieces,  are  to  be  found  })ersonifications,  which  have 
never  hecn  surpassed,  and  wliich  it  defies  concejition  to 
improve.  If  I  were  asked  Avhat  to  nie  individually  appeals 
the  most  sublime  piece  of  poetical  description  with  which  I 
ever  met,  in  any  writer,  ancient  or  modern,  British  or 
foreign,  I  should  point  to  these  lines  in  The  Hime  of  the 
Ancient  Mariyier :  — 

"  Still  as  a  slave  before  his  lord, 
The  ocean  hath  no  blast ; 
His  great  bright  eye  most  silently 
Up  to  the  moon  is  cast." 

No  purely  realistic  description  could  be  conceived,  com- 
parable, in  power  and  sublimity,  to  this.  The  silent,  lorn, 
appealing  look  of  the  eye,  is  perhaps  the  most  pathetic  of 
all  human  expressions,,  In  the  mere  transference  of  the 
wearied,  despairing  gaze  of  human  agony  to  the  ocean, 
there  is  an  idea  conveyed  of  solitude,  dreariness,  and  woe, 
which  concentrates  the  descriptions  of  a  thousand  calms. 
Whole  poems  are  gathered  up  in  this  marvellous  eifort  of 
the  pure  imagination.  From  the  Heligious  3Iiisings  I 
might  quote  several  instances  of  personification  worthy  of 
being  compared  Avith  the  above ;  but  it  is  needless.  It  is 
sufficient  to  add  that  in  rich  and  delicate  melodioiisness,  in 
deep  "  inwoven  harmony,"  in  aerial  glow  of  coloring,  there 
are  passages  in  the  poetry  of  Coleridge  which  defy  descrip- 
tion, and  turn  all  praise  to  shame.  There  are  touches  m 
Christabel  and  Genevieve  of  a  pure  loveliness,  dewy  and 
roseate  as  the  dawn,  spirit-like,  ethereal,  indescribable. 

Mr.  Carlyle  has  in  one  of  his  essays  incidentally  charac^ 
terized  the  genius  of  Keats  as  mere  sensibility  and  random 
tunefulness  of  nature.     The  passage  will  remain  perliaps 
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the  most  remarkable  illustration  in  literature  of  the  danger, 
even  in  the  case  of  writers  of  great  power  and  general 
caution,  that  lies  in  incidental  expression  of  opinion  on 
imjx)rtant  points.  Keats  sunk  into  his  grave  ere  he  had 
attained  the  fulness  of  his  years,  pierced  by  the  arrows  of 
cruel  mediocrity  and  withered  by  disease.  Yet  there  is  in 
his  case  no  necessity  to  demand  an  arrest  of  judgment,  on 
the  plea  that  his  genius  was  undeveloped.  Endymion^ 
indeed,  was  a  youthful  effort,  and  Avith  all  its  delicate 
luxuriance  of  fancy,  is  not  unmarked  by  boyish  diffuseness, 
or  even,  perhaps,  by  boyish  affectation.  But  The  Eve  of 
jSt.  Agnes  is  no  youthful  effort :  it  may  challenge  com- 
parison with  anything  of  its  kind  ever  ■w-ritten.  There  is 
a  mellow  yet  transparent  glow  in  its  coloring,  a  finish  and 
melody  in  its  versification,  a  pei-fection  of  form  and  propor- 
tion in  its  whole  execution,  which  belong  exclusively  to 
consummate  skill.  And  what  shall  we  say  of  Hyperion  f 
Is  that  a  youthful  effort?  Is  that  characterized  only  by 
sensibility  and  random  tunefulness?  Even  in  its  present 
state  it  is  one  of  the  grandest  things  ever  accomplished  by 
the  human  intellect ;  and  I  hold  it  to  be  demonstrable  that, 
if  it  had  been  finished  as  it  was  commenced,  it  would  have 
found  its  place  among  the  solitary  masterpieces  of  the 
world,  the  greatest  philosophical  poem  that  exists.  It  is 
Avell  that  the  central  idea  of  the  j^oem  is  so  clearly  indicated 
in  the  fragment  we  have,  and  that  the  general  2)lan  of  the 
poetic  treatment  of  this  idea  contemplated  by  the  author  is 
so  distinctly  suggested,  that  criticism  can  view  the  poem 
as  it  must  have  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  poet. 
The  central  idea  is  expressed  in  these  words :  — 

"  'T  is  the  eternal  law. 
That  first  in  beaiitv  sliall  ln'  first  in  rnijiht;" 
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and  the  plan  of  Keats  manifestly  was,  to  exhibit  the  illus- 
tration of  this  idea  aiforded  by  the  mytholos^y  of  Greece. 
He  intended  to  portray  the  procession  of  beauty,  from 
mythology  to  mythology,  and  might  have  brought  his 
whole  poem  to  a  glorious  close  with  the  transfiguration 
of  all  material  loveliness  in  the  spiritual  beauty  of  Christi- 
anity. It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  excel- 
lence of  this  idea  or  of  this  plan,  whether  philosophic 
depth  or  poetic  capability  be  the  ground  of  estimate. 
Of  all  the  nations  who  have  passed  along  the  stage  of 
time,  the  ancient  Greeks  are  most  closely  associated  with 
all  that  relates  to  beauty.  In  the  practical  w'orking  of 
the  human  mind,  there  never  yet  w^as  bodied  forth  any 
manifestation  of  the  Beautiful,  to  be  for  a  moment  com- 
pared, in  the  chasteness  yet  grandeur  of  its  pei-fection, 
with  the  mythology  of  Greece.  So  intensely  perceptive 
of  the  Beautiful  were  the  Hellenic  race,  that  *  it  may  be 
considered  a  philosophic  and  historical  certainty,  that  it 
was  the  fact  of  their  more  chastened  and  delicate  love- 
liness which  secured  to  the  Olympians,  in  preference  to 
the  Titans,  the  homage  of  the  Greek  mind.  Keats  had 
therefore  chosen  the  very  best  means  afforded  him  by 
human  history,  for  setting  forth  the  whole  doctrine  of 
the  Beautiful  in  its  owti  garb  of  beauty.  This  choice  alone 
demonstrates  the  master  mind.  But  the  execution  was, 
so  far  as  it  went,  if  possible,  still  more  amazing.  The 
colossal  vigor  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  the  ethereal  delicacy 
and  sense  of  beauty  of  Raphael,  unite  in  the  wondrous 
delineations  of  Hyperion. 

"  Look  up,  and  tell  me  if  this  feeble  shape 
Is  Saturn's ;  tell  me,  if  thou  hear'st  the  voice 
Of  Saturn  ;  tell  me,  if  this  wrinkling  brow, 

FIRST    SKIUKS.  6 
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Naked  and  bare  of  its  great  diadem, 

Peers  like  the  front  of  Saturn.     "\Mio  had  power 

To  make  me  desolate  ?     "Whence  came  the  strength  ? 

How  was  it  nurtured  to  such  bursting  forth, 

While  Fate  seemed  strangled  in  my  nervous  grasp  ?  " 

Is  it  absurd  to  say  that  we  have  here  a  terseness  as  of 
Shakspeare,  and  a  majesty  as  of  Milton?  Or  to  believe 
that,  if  the  genius  of  Keats  had  fully  developed  in  the 
direction  in  which  it  was  unmistakeably  tending,  it  might 
have  won  him  an  undisputed  eminence,  above  all  the  poets 
who  have  arisen  in  Great  Britain  since  the  age  of  Milton  ? 

"  Creiis  was  one ;  his  ponderous  iron  mace 
Lay  by  him,  and  a  shatter'd  rib  of  rock 
Told  of  his  rage,  ere  he  thus  sank  and  pined, 
lapetus  another ;  in  his  grasp, 
A  serpent's  plashy  neck ;  its  barbed  tongue 
Squeezed  from  the  gorge,  and  all  its  uncurl'd  length 
Dead ;  and  because  the  creature  could  not  spit 
Its  poison  in  the  eyes  of  conquering  Jove. 
Next  Cottus :  prone  he  lay,  chin  uppermost, 
As  though  in  pain  ;  for  still  upon  the  flint 
He  ground  severe  his  skull,  with  open  mouth 
And  eyes  at  horrid  working." 

Is  that  not  a  group  which  might  have  come  from  the 
chisel  of  Michael  Angelo  ? 

"  Have  ye  beheld  the  young  god  of  the  seas, 
My  dispossessor  ?     Have  ye  seen  his  face  ? 
Have  ye  beheld  his  chariot,  foamed  along 
By  noble  mnged  creatures  he  hath  made  ? 
I  saw  him  on  the  calmed  waters  scud, 
With  such  a  glow  of  beauty  in  his  eyes, 
That  it  enforced  me  to  bid  sad  farewell 
To  all  my  empire." 
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Are  thcrt'  not  licre  touches  worthy  of  the  pencil  of 
Pwipliael  ? 

Consider  also  the  miixht  of  the  poetic  imaghiation  Avliich 
devised,  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  tlie  fallen  Titans,  a 
scene  like  this:  — 

"  It  was  a  den  where  no  insulting  light 
Could  glimmer  on  their  tears  5  where  their  own  groans 
Tliey  felt,  but  heard  not,  for  the  solid  roar 
Of  thunderous  waterfalls  and  torrents  hoarse,       ^ 
Pouring  a  constant  bulk,  uncertain  where. 
Crag  jutting  forth  to  crag,  and  rocks  that  seemed 
Ever  as  if  just  rising  from  a  sleep, 
Forehead  to  forehead  held  their  monstrous  horns." 

But  does  the  thought  —  for  thought  must  at  times 
reveal  itself  in  all  poetry  —  Avhicli  is  to  be  found  in  Hype- 
rion, partake  of  juvenile  excitement  or  feeble  enthusiasm  V 
The  poem,  to  make  use  of  an  expression  in  itself,  is 
throughout  stubborned  with  the  iron  of  most  massive 
and  manly  thought. 

"  Be  thou  therefore  iu  the  van 
Of  circumstance  ;  yea,  seize  the  arrow's  barb 
Before  the  tense  string  murmur. 


In  thy  face 
I  see,  astonied,  that  severe  content 
Which  comes  of  thought  and  musing, 

%  %  !|<  4:  ^ 

Now  comes  the  pain  of  truth,  to  whom  't  is  pain; 
O  folly  !  for  to  bear  all  naked  truths, 
And  to  envisage  circumstance,  all  calm, 
That  is  the  top  of  sovereignty." 
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These  and  similar  expressions  have  the  true  Shakspear- 
ean  compactness,  shrewdness,  practicality,  and  strength. 
They  embody  the  maxims  on  which  the  great  silent 
workers  of  human  history  have  proceeded.  They  amply 
demonstrate  that  the  genius  of  Keats  was  no  particular 
development,  no  mere  sentimental  rapture,  thrilling  in 
melodious  flute-notes  at  sight  of  the  Beautiful,  but  that 
his  mind  was  at  once  mighty  in  its  strength  and  sym- 
metrical in  its  proportions;  the  two  sides  of  the  intel- 
lectual arch,  reason  and  imagination,  supporting  and 
balancing  each  other.  When  Keats  died  at  twenty-four, 
the  grave  closed  over  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  time. 

Keats  died  in  1820,  aged  twenty-four.  Two  years  after- 
wards, a  pale  corpse  was  washed  ashore  in  the  Bay  of 
Spezzia,  with  an  open  volume  of  the  poetry  of  Keats 
in  one  of  the  pockets  of  its  dress.  It  was  the  body  of 
Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  His  life  had  been  six  years  longer 
than  that  of  Keats,  and  his  writings  were  far  more  exten- 
sive. But  he  died  at  thirty ;  and,  in  his  case  too,  the  rush 
and  roll  of  the  rising  waters  had  not  given  place  to  the 
reposing  strength  of  the  full  tide. 

One  is  tempted,  if  but  for  a  moment,  to  resign  himself 
to  that  enthusiasm,  which  a  first  contemplation  of  the 
genius  and  history  of  Shelley  so  mightily  awakens.  Glow- 
ing with  Platonic  enthusiasms,  confident  that  love  burned 
in  the  heart  of  humanity,  though  to  him  it  presented  only 
a  bosom  cold  as  marble,  moved  by  external  loveliness  to 
irrepressible,  weeping  ccstacy,  the  beautiful,  gentle-hearted 
boy  took  up  his  lyre,  and  shook  from  it  floods  of  wild, 
thrilling,  ethereal  melod}'.  If  it  were  at  all  safe  or  per- 
missible to  consider  poetry  a  thing  apart  from  the  geiieral 
life  and  tlie  Itioad  sympathies  of  mankind;  if  we  could 
regard  bi-auty  in  2)ure  and  I'emote  abstraction,  as  a  blend- 
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ing  of  prismatic  hues  on  the  central  azuie,  wliere  eye 
never  lookc-tl  and  breath  was  never  drawn ;  if  it  were 
not  the  instinctive  declaration  of  every  manly  hieast, 
echoed  by  all  that  is  soundest  in  criticism,  that  what  is 
most  human  is  greatest ;  we  might  set  the  poems  of 
Shelley  above  all  the  poetical  productions  of  his  time. 
But  we  are  imperatively  forbidden  to  yield  to  the  impulse. 
Gazing,  in  finest  frenzy,  over  the  world,  Shelley  could  not 
think  that  what  he  saw  Avas  a  vision ;  he  could  not  see  that 
the  film  in  his  own  eye  softened  the  rugged  features  of 
men,  and  vailed  the  rocky  sternness  of  the  world  in 
enchantment :  but  we  dare  not  forget  these  facts.  The 
human  eye,  accustomed  to  look  upon  clear,  golden  corn 
fields,  and  loving  the  simple,  unvailed  beauty  of  garden 
flowers,  will  ever  behold,  in  much  of  Shelley's  poetry,  no 
more  than  the  wavering  and  unhealthful  scenery  of  dreams, 
or  than  "  the  pageantry  of  mist  on  an  autumnal  stream." 
Marvellous  as  is  the  wreathing  of  that  mist,  gorgeous  as 
are  the  hues  of  its  trailing  di-aperies,  men  will  continue  to 
prefer  the  steady  rainbow  on  the  summer  shower,  and 
healthful  criticism  will  not  forget  that  mildew  and  i)esti- 
lence  may  lurk  behind  those  lighted  folds. 

The  Revolt  of  Islain^  Shelley's  most  extended  and  per- 
haps most  elaborate  work,  must  always  be  regarded  as  a 
wonderful  achievement  of  genius.  Its  hximan  groi;ndwork 
is,  indeed,  supremely  Aveak  and  puerile.  A  nation  is  set 
free,  a  great  revolution  is  accomplished,  by  a  promising 
young  gentleman,  somewhat  mealy-mouthed,  and  a  senti- 
mental young  lady,  both  promoters  of  the  vegetarian 
movement.  But  considered  as  a  mere  allegory  or  ideal- 
ization, in  which  light,  Shelley,  no  doubt,  wished  it  to  be 
chiefly  regarded,  the  poem  loses  much  of  its  absurdity, 
ajid  is  seen  to  partake,  in  many  places,  of  an  ejiic  grandeur. 
6* 
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What  is  very  remarkable,  it  contains  some  of  the  strongest 
realistic  word-painting  in  the  language.  Its  descrip- 
tions of  the  i^lague  turn  the  most  terrible  passages  of 
Wilson's  poetic  drama  on  the  same  subject  into  infantile 
lisping. 

The  Cenci  may  be  taken  to  mark  an  epoch  in  the  devel- 
opment of  Shelley's  genius,  in  some  respects  corresponding 
to  that  marked  \>j  Hyperion  in  the  case  of  Keats.  It  is, 
indeed,  extremely  improbable,  that  a  mind,  so  supei'bly 
gifted  in  one  set  of  faculties  as  Shelley's,  should  have 
proved  ultimately  and  essentially  defective  in  the  stabler 
elements  of  intellectual  power.  However  this  may  be,  the 
severe  vcv2^^q%\.^  oi.  Hyperion  is  hardly  further  removed  from 
the  loose-flowing  exuberance  oi  Endymion^  than  the  human 
strength  of  Tlie  Cenci  is  from  the  gorgeous  dreaming  of 
The  Revolt  of  Islam. 

But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
perfect,  and  perhaps  the  most  nobly  characteristic,  of  the 
poems  of  Shelley,  is  the  Adonais.  It  is  an  elegaic  poem 
on  the  death  of  Keats.  It  is  not,  indeed,  wholly  undefaced 
by  Shelley's  peculiar  dreaminess  of  fancy.  But  the  theme  is 
one  capable  of  commanding  universal  sympathy,  and  its 
treatment  is  not  such  as  to  repel  any  mind  gifted  with  a 
real  sense  of  the  Beautiful,  The  poem  is  no  less  classic  in 
its  symmetry  and  unity,  than  superb  in  its  imagery.  The 
dead  poet  lies  under  the  blue  Italian  sky,  the  fitting  charnel 
house  for  such  an  one  as  be.     Nature  mourns  around  him. 

"  All  he  had  loved  and  moulded  into  thought, 
From  shape,  and  hue,  and  odor,  and  sweet  sound, 
Lamented  Adonais.     Morning  souglit 
Her  eastern  watch-tower,  and  her  hair  unhound, 
Wet  with  the  teai-s  which  should  adorn  the  ground, 
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Dimmed  the  aerial  eyes  that  kinilh'  day; 

Pale  ocean  in  uncjuiet  slumber  lay, 

And  the  wild  winds  flew  around,  sobbing  in  their  dismay." 

If  absolute  perfection  could  be  predicated  of  any  human 
thing,  I  sliould  call  tliat  stanza  perfect ;  utterly  faultless,  at 
once  in  feeling,  imagery,  diction,  and  rhythm.  The  descrij>- 
tion  of  the  poets  who  come  to  join  their  lamentations  with 
those  of  nature  is  of  corresponding  excellence.  The  close 
is  very  sublime.  In  its  majestic  sadness,  the  stately  Spen- 
serian stanza  reaches  a  swell  and  grandeur,  perhaps  un- 
equalled in  any  passage  in  \\  liich  it  has  ever  been  used. 

"  The  breath  -whose  might  I  have  invoked  in  song 
Descends  on  me  ;  my  spirit's  bark  is  driven 
Far  from  the  shore,  far  from  the  trembling  throng 
Whose  sails  were  never  to  the  tempest  given ; 
The  massy  earth  and  sphered  skies  are  riven ! 
I  am  borne  darkly,  fearfully  afar ; 
Whilst  burning  through  tlie  inmost  vail  of  heaven 
The  soul  of  Adonais,  like  a  star, 
Beacons  from  the  abode  where  the  Eternal  are." 

And  words  from  the  pen  of  Keats  were  probably  the  last 
wliich  ever  passed  through  the  lips  of  Shelley  ! 

The  last  tones  of  the  grand  old  music  had  died  away. 
Scott  and  Byron,  Campbell  and  Coleridge,  Keats  and  Shel- 
ley, had  ceased  to  cast  abroad  their  vocal  spells ;  and  when 
men  thought  of  Wordsworth,  they  thought  less  of  an 
actually  living  man  than  of  a  marble  bust,  already  in  its 
niche  of  fame,  the  lips  closed  in  majestic  silence,  never 
more  deigning  to  solicit  their  apjjlause.  The  heart  of  the 
British  nation  had  ceased  to  throb  with  the  excitement  of 
the  war.  Najjoleon  had  died  amid  the  wail  of  the  far 
Atlantic,    his   sceptre   wrested   from   his   grasp,  and  only 
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tlie  gleam  of  liis  vanished  armies  to  flit  before  his  eye  a» 
it  flickered  in  the  last  delirium.  The  death  of  Napoleon 
was  the  termination  of  the  great  historical  drama,  whose 
first  act  opened  in  the  Hall  of  the  States  General  at  Ver- 
sailles in  1789.  A  period  of  greater  stillness,  particularly 
in  Great  Britain,  succeeded ;  a  period  marked  by  no  poetic 
fertility,  and  in  Avhich  poetry  ceased  to  take  the  lead  iii 
popular  literature,  but  one  in  which  many  influences  were 
working  towards  undefined  issues,  and  Avhich  brought  to 
light,  in  various  quarters,  more  piercing  and  delicate 
thought,  a  deeper  reflectiveness,  and  a  more  refined  culture, 
than  had  been  apparent  in  the  stirring  time  Avhich  went 
before.  In  the  province  of  philosophy,  the  essays  of  Ham- 
ilton marked  the  introduction  of  a  profounder  erudition 
and  a  more  searching  analysis,  Carlyle's  essay  on  Burns 
may  be  considered  the  first  of  a  series  of  biographical  studies 
by  that  author,  which  must  accomplish  a  revolution  in  our 
mode  of  viewing  man,  and,  by  consequence,  in  our  mode 
of  wi'iting  history :  a  revolution  in  the  coui'se  of  which  the 
whole  theory  of  man  and  his  Avays,  accepted  from  French, 
philosophism,  and  illustrated  in  such  writings,  marvellous 
in  many  respects,  as  the  history  of  Gibbon,  cannot  fail  to 
be  crumpled  up  like  a  faded  map  and  flung  aside.  Mainly, 
also,  through  the  labors  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  the  influence  of 
the  last  great  outburst  of  German  poetry  and  philosopliy 
entered,  more  deeply  than  it  had  previously  done,  into  the 
agencies  by  which  ihe  most  powerful  young  minds  of  Great 
Britain  were  directed.  But  as  yet  there  was  no  ])oetic 
voice  in  which  the  blended  influences  of  the  time  combined 
in  cunning  harmony,  and  which  expressed  the  most  delicate 
result  of  its  refined  and  reflective  culture.  For  such  a 
voice,  the  nation  waited. 

In   1830  and   18o2    there  issued  successively,  from  the 
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publishing  establislimcnt  of  JNIr.  Moxoii  of  London,  two 
jtoetical  volumes.  The  critics  of  the  olden  time  looked  at 
them,  sniffed  lightly,  uttered  a  few  words  of  angry  con- 
tempt, and  passed  on.  Here  and  there  an  eye  glistened, 
as  at  the  streaks  of  a  new  dawn.  Here  and  there  an  ear 
hearkened,  as  to  the  sound  of  a  new  and  trancing  melody. 
But  the  great  body,  even  of  the  cultivated  portion  of  the 
people,  was  unmoved.  Year  after  year  went  on.  Gradu- 
ally, imperceptibly,  surely,  a  change  was  wrought.  The 
light  which  had  touched  the  highest  intellectual  mountain- 
tops  crejit  slowly  but  certainly  down  towards  the  lower 
grounds.  The  fact  at  length  dawned  broadly  upon  the 
intellect  of  the  nation  that  an  eye  had  once  more  been 
opened  on  the  Beautiful,  that  a  fresh  revelation  of  loveliness 
was  being  made,  that  a  great  poet  had  arisen.  That  poet 
was  Alfred  Tennyson.  After  all  that  i^hilosophers  have 
said,  the  essentially  correct  definition  of  poetry  in  the  con- 
-crete  is.  The  Beautiful  in  sight  wedded  to  the  Beautiful  in 
sound.  Alfred  Tennyson,  it  was  perceived,  was  gifted  with 
an  original  perception  of  the  Beautiful  in  man  and  in  nature, 
and  with  an  original  power  of  melody  by  which  to  constrain 
men  to  gaze  upon  liis  visions.  It  Avas  found,  too,  that, 
under  wliatever  strange  and  new  conditions,  the  new  poet 
shared  the  sympathies  of  his  time.  His  poetry  was,  as  that 
of  every  great  poet  more  or  less  is,  reflexive  of  the  feelings 
and  characteristics  of  his  age ;  not  necessarily  of  the  most 
<'ommon  or  even  the  strongest,  but  certainly  of  some  and 
those  distinctive.  A  movement  may  be  traced  in  the 
literary  public  of  Great  Britain  of  that  period.  The  vast 
body  of  readers  Avhich  had  found  intellectual  enjoyment  in 
the  poetry  of  Scott  and  of  ]3yron  had  divided  into  two 
great  portions.  The  one,  and  by  fiir  the  larger,  ceasing  to 
<liscover  in  the  poetry  of  the  day  that  passionate  excitement 
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■which  had  been  found  in  the  poetry  of  Scott  and  Byron, 
had  betaken  itself  to  prose,  mainly  to  the  works  of  Dickens 
and  his  brother  novelists.  The  other,  educated  by  such 
influences  as  those  at  which  we  have  glanced,  and  with 
literary  tastes  refined  by  a  familiar  and  meditative  acquaint- 
ance Avith  the  poetry  of  the  previous  period,  sought  after  a 
more  exquisite  and  costly  intellectual  pleasure  than  could 
be  yielded  by  such  writei's  as  Dickens.  Such  a  pleasure 
was  afforded  in  the  poetry  of  Tennyson.  That  poetry 
reflects  the  most  delicate  civilization  of  the  second  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century ;  its  dainty  elegance,  its  critical 
fastidiousness,  its  reflective  musing,  its  slumbering  might. 
The  time,  as  I.  said,  was  one  less  of  new  emotion  or  aspira- 
tion, than  of  musing  upon  emotions  and  aspirations  which 
had  entered  the  world  of  mental  influence  in  the  preceding- 
years;  and  in  the  poetry  of  Tennyson,  to  use  an  image 
furnished  by  itself,  all  those  thunder-clouds  of  doubt,  fear,, 
and  ambition,  which  had  long  been  roofing  the  European 
world,  were  still  visible,  only  they  floated  in  an  evening- 
atmosphere,  and  had  grown  golden  all  about  the  sky. 

The  poetical  schools  of  Great  Britain  during  the  first 
part  of  this  century  have  passed  cursorily  before  us ;  and 
I  think  the  glimpses  we  had  of  them  enables  us,  with 
sufficient  decision,  to  trace  the  outline  of  Tennyson's  poeti- 
cal training.  We  can  picture  him  first,  in  the  enthusiasm 
of  boyhood,  hanging  enraptured  over  the  page  of  Scott  or 
Byron.  The  solenni  music  of  Wordsworth  would  then 
Avoo  him  to  a  loftier  region  and  awaken  him  to  a  more 
spiritual  enjoyment,  the  works  of  the  two  most  popular 
poets  of  the  age  ceasing  to  satisfy  the  highest  cravings  of 
his  nature.  Coleridge,  Keats,  and  Shelley  would  aflbrd 
that  nourishment  and  that  delight  to  his  strictly  poetical 
taste,  of  which  he  was  in  quest.     The  great  poets  of  a 
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former  aije,  Shakspeare,  ]\[ilton,  and  "whoever  -were  great- 
est among  their  predecessors  and  successors,  Avould  not,  of 
course,  have  escaped  his  studious  attention. 

It  may  he  said  that  these  remarks  are  superfluous,  since, 
in  an  age  of  culture,  every  poet  may  be  eonckided  to  have 
made  himself  master  of  the  poetic  wealth  of  his  country. 
But  I  am  impressed  with  the  idea  that  an  altogether 
peculiar  relation  subsists  between  the  poetry  of  Tennyson 
and  that  of  the  great  masters  by  whom  he  Avas  preceded, 
more  especially  of  those  near  his  own  time.  The  spirit 
of  former  schools  appears  to  me  to  have  jxissed  into  his 
poetry,  determining  its  character  though  undergoing  perfect 
transformation.  If,  to  change  the  figure,  I  might  imagine 
the  great  poets  of  the  language  pouring  tlie  contributions 
of  their  genius  into  one  golden  chalice,  I  should  call  the 
poetry  of  Tennyson  a  delicately  tinted,  exquisitely  refined 
foam,  mantling  on  the  top.  This  comparison,  I  need  hardly 
say,  does  not  necessarily  assign  to  Tennyson  a  higher  place 
than  belongs  to  any  of  the  poets  Avho  preceded  him.  You 
may  excel  any  number  of  masters  in  single  effects,  yet  be, 
on  the  whole,  inferior  to  them  all.  On  this  point  I  do  not 
speak.  Xor  does  the  figure  impugn  the  essential  oi'iginality 
of  Tennyson's  genius.  Originality  is  to  be  judged  by  the 
result :  so  long  as  the  hues  of  the  flower  are  blended  in  the 
unity  of  life  and  nature,  and  comi^el  you  to  feel  the  magic 
and  freshness  of  their  beauty,  you  cannot  affect  its  essential 
newness  by  naming  its  scientific  elements,  or  by  telling 
how  the  soil  was  dressed  in  which  it  grew.  But  bearing 
these  things  in  mind,  it  is  an  interesting  and  quickening 
application  of  the  critical  facult}^,  to  trace,  in  the  poetry  of 
Tennyson,  the  effects  of  that  complex  influence  mider  Avhich 
his  genius  developed.  Ilis  figures  are  more  definite  in 
form  and  more  finished  in  detail  than  tliose  of  Scott:  but 
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in  the  bright,  wandering  gleams  from  the  days  of  chivalry, 
wliich  flit  across  tlie  page  of  Tennyson,  may  we  not  detect 
the  influence  of  the  great  romancer  of  Scotland  ?  In  his 
occasional  bursts  of  passion,  may  we  not,  though  dubiously, 
suffer  ourselves  to  be  reminded  of  Byron  ?  The  spirit  of 
Wordsworth  is  ever  near,  as  a  mild,  pervading  presence; 
breathing  not  only  in  the  high  and  unsullied  morality,  but 
perceptible  at  times,  in  idyllic  passages  of  liquid  sweetness, 
in  a  whispered  suggestion  of  Wordsworthian  childishness. 
The  influence  of  Coleridge  and  Shelley  we  can  hardly  err 
in  discovering  in  the  delicate  harmony  and  inwoven  richness 
of  the  versification,  perhaps,  also,  in  the  choice  of  imagery. 
Nor  must  we  fail  to  recollect  those  foreign  influences  to 
which  allusions  has  been  made,  as  playing  an  important  part 
in  moulding  the  ideas  of  the  most  cultivated  minds  in  the 
period  of  Tennyson's  education.  The  poetiy  of  Dante 
became  then  the  object  of  very  careful  study,  and  the 
manner  of  Dante,  the  sternest  of  poetical  realists,  is  ])er- 
petually  exhibited  in  the  poems  of  Tennyson.  That  intense 
reaHzation  too,  of  the  idea  of  art,  which  was  represented 
by  Goetlie,  and  that  absolute  elaboration  which  his  works 
exhibit,  had  beyond  question  left  an  ineftaceable  impression 
on  the  mind  of  Tennyson.  But  of  all  the  teachers  of 
Tennyson,  there  was  none  with  whose  genius  his  own  was 
more  strictly  consonant,  or  wliom  he  has,  or  appears  to 
have  more  diligently  studied,  than  John  Keats.  So  close, 
indeed,  is  the  affinity  between  the  poetical  genius  of  Tenny- 
son and  that  of  Keats,  that  the  mention  of  the  latter  con- 
ducts us  naturally  to  what  must  be  the  central  problem  in 
a  critique  on  any  poet,  the  question  as  to  what  is  the  par- 
ticular quality  and  order  of  his  imagination. 

A  truce  to  ]iliil()sopliers.     If  we  once  permitted  ourselves 
to  dive  into  the  subterranean  regions  of  discussion,  analysis, 
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and  definition,  wc  should  emerge  into  the  fliir  fields  and 
open  skies  of  objective  poetry,  only  with  jaded  limbs  and 
exhausted  patience.  Whether  there  is  an  essential  difl^er- 
ence  between  fancy  and  imagination,  in  what  exact  sense 
imagination  can  be  pronounced  creative,  whether  its  opera- 
tion is  of  the  nature  of  that  of  the  reason,  conscious  and 
deliberate,  or  of  the  nature  of  dreams,  involuntary  and 
hardly  conscious,  are  questions  on  which  I  may  have  a 
decided  opinion  or  not,  but  which  I  beg  leave  not  to  dis- 
cuss at  present.  Our  object  will  be  attained  Avith  equal 
completeness,  and  far  greater  comfort,  by  considering 
merely  two  modes,  broadly  discriminated  and  perhaps  all- 
embracing,  in  which  different  poets  produce  their  effects, 
or  in  Avhich  the  same  poets  wiite  on  different  occasions. 

The  first  of  these  modes  might  be  styled  that  of  the 
imagination  sthnulative :  the  second  that  of  the  imagina- 
tion delineative.  The  one  deals  in  bold,  dashing,  single 
strokes.  It  casts  a  flash  of  light  over  a  wide  surface  of 
country,  causing  every  mountain  ridge,  every  valley  stream, 
every  castled  crag,  to  gleam  for  a  moment  on  the  eye,  but 
revealing  no  geogi-aj^hical  details.  It  evokes  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  reader,  by  striking  but  comparatively  indefinite 
epithets.  It  says  a  face  was  lovely,  a  storm  terrible,  a 
lake  beautiful ;  Init  it  does  not  dwell  on  the  "  snow-and- 
rose-bloom"  in  the  maiden's  face,  it  does  not  particularize 
the  terrors  of  the  storm,  it  does  not  speak  of  every  cloud 
that  wandered  over  tlie  lake,  or  mention  the  flowers  that 
glassed  themselves  in  its  mirror.  It  runs  Avith  Avizard  hand 
over  a  thousand  cords  of  association,  sym])athy,  affection, 
touching  the  string  but  trusting  to  nature  for  the  vibra- 
tion. Kot  so  Avith  imagination  in  her  other  mood.  She 
then  seems  to  draw  near  to  tlie  painter,  that  she  may 
imitate  the  definiteness  of  his  colors,  to  the  sculptor,  that 
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she  may  reach  the  perfection  of  his  forms  She  exhausts 
lier  subject.  She  deals  in  measurement  and  detail.  Her 
aim  is  not  to  arouse  but  to  satisfy,  not  to  stimulate  but 
to  delineate ;  or  if  both  to  rouse  and  stimulate,  then  by 
the  effect  of  minute  and  elaborate  painting. 

But  old  Hume  reminds  me  that  criticism  Avill  not  be 
of  much  use  until  it  deals  in  abundant  instance  and  illus- 
tration. I  shall  attempt,  therefore,  to  make  good  my 
position,  respecting  the  modes  of  imaginative  operation 
which  I  ha^■e  defined,  and  to  afford  illustration  of  those 
modes,  by  one  or  two  references  and  citations.  I  premise 
that,  as  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  mathematical  line  in 
nature,  neither  have  ^ye  here  an  exact  boundary  line.  No 
poet  has  ever  exhibited  either  of  the  imaginative  modes 
to  the  complete  exclusion  of  the  other.  Some  poets  exhibit 
both  in  proj^ortions  difficult  to  define.  But  certain  j^oets 
lean  so  manifestly  towards  the  one,  and  others  so  generally 
to  the  other,  that  the  fact  affords  a  satisfactory  means  of 
classification. 

Of  imagination  stimulative,  I  suppose  Homer  would  be 
cited  as  having  furnished  examples  hardly  to  be  surpassed. 
The  old  man  is  of  course  garrulous  and  minute,  but  he  is 
fond  also  of  the  single  flash,  of  the  daring  sweep,  of  tlie 
word  that  kindles  a  whole  dawn,  of  the  comparison  which 
evokes  a  whole  shadowy  host  of  thoughts,  sympathies, 
imaginings.  His  heroes  are  so  often  lion-Hke  !  His  many 
soimding  sea  draws  on  our  imagination  so  endlessly  !  Sten- 
tor  bawls  as  loud  as  fifty  ;  a  great  indefinite  bellow,  only 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  dozen  of  ordinary  mortals. 
Achilles  wanders  by  the  surf,  looking  imutterable  things, 
but  the  cui-tains  of  his  sublime  sorrow  are  not  drawn. 
Milton,  with  all  his  austerity,  and  tliough  his  rliythm  is  as 
the  measured  and  martial  music  of  angelic  armies,  is  one 
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of  the  pfrentest  masters  of  this  from  of  imagination.  Gen- 
eration after  generation  will  ponder  his  immortal  words, 
luul  every  new  form  of  apprehension,  distress,  dismay,  ter- 
ror, or  the  reverse,  that  the  ages  exliibit,  will  be  compelled 
by  his  irresistible  imagination  to  minister  to  its  ends.  The 
eyes  of  men  will  ever  peer  into  that  "  darkness  visible,"  and 
never  will  they  cease  to  discover  in  it 

"  sights  of  woe, 
Regions  of  sorrow,  doleful  shades,  where  peace 
And  rest  can  never  dwell." 

Celestial  music  ever  new  in  tone,  celestial  fragrance  never 
to  be  exhausted,  breathe  round  his  Raphaels  and  Uriels; 
and  the  deep  scars  of  thunder,  sublimely  indefinite,  will 
never  cease  to  be  gazed  at,  Avitli  awe  and  terror,  on  the 
brow  of  the  fallen  Angel.  But  the  finest  example  of  this 
form  of  imagination  in  existence  is  beyond  question  the 
description  of  the  horse  in  Job.  "  Hast  thou  given  the 
horse  strength  ?  hast  thou  clothed  liis  neck  with  thunder  ? 
canst  thou  make  him  afraid  as  a  grasshopper  ?  the  glory 
of  his  nostrils  is  terrible.  He  paweth  in  the  valley,  and 
rejoiceth  in  his  strength :  he  goeth  on  to  meet  the  armed 
men.  He  mockoth  at  fear,  and  is  not  aftVighted ;  neither 
turiK'th  he  back  from  the  sword.  The  quiver  rattleth 
against  him,  the  glittering  s[)ear  and  the  shield.  He 
swalloweth  the  ground  with  fierceness  and  rage ;  neither 
believeth  he  that  it  is  the  sound  of  the  trumpet.  He 
saith  among  the  trumpets,  Ha,  ha!  and  he  smelleth  the 
battle  afar  oif,  the  thunder  of  the  captains  and  the  shout- 
ing." There  is,  under  all  this  descri])tion,  a  stern  and  ac- 
curate realism.  The  abstract  qualities  of  the  horse,  his 
strength,  courage,  and  the  majesty  of  his  movements, 
are  discerned  with  unerrin<r  truth.     But  what  words  can 
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express  the  wonder  with  which  we  silently  look  upon  the 
final  picture  !  If  the  impressions  of  a  tliousand  differently 
coustituted  minds  could  be  recorded  after  surveying  the 
marvellous  portraiture,  each  set  of  impressions  would  prove 
different,  yet  every  mind,  if  capable  of  being  moved  at  all, 
would  have  been  stirred  to  its  depths.  By  the  very  free- 
dom which  is  accorded  to  the  impressions  of  the  individual 
beholder,  imagination  is  laid  under  a  spell  which  Avill  make 
it  work  in  all  climes  and  countries  forever. 

Dante  and  Spenser  belong  to  the  class  of  imaginative 
delineators  perhai)s  as  obviously  as  any  poets  of  the  whole 
past.  Mr.  Macaulay  has  contrasted  Milton  and  Dante  on 
essentially  the  same  grounds  as  those  on  which  we  are  at 
present  dividing  j^oets  into  two  classes.  The  poet  of 
Florence,  whose  face  we  see  in  his  portraits,  staring  on 
there,  as  if,  with  unblenching  earnestness,  it  would  look 
through  the  very  sky,  seems  to  have  disdained  the  min- 
istry of  the  imagination  of  his  fellows.  Cold,  stern,  deter- 
mined, he  graved,  with  a  pen  of  iron,  to  the  last  line,  and 
then  left  his  writing  in  the  rock  forever.  Spenser  is  equally 
minute,  but  there  is  no  sternness  in  Spenser.  Dante  fin- 
ishes, because  his  proud  austerity  will  leave  no  touch  to 
be  added  by  any  other  finger,  because  he  scorns  toil  and 
pain,  and  yearns  after  hai"d  actual  truth.  Spenser  finishes 
because  he  loves,  or  because  his  genial  all-embracing  humor 
makes  him  never  tire  of  any  figure,  however  grotesque  or 
monstrous,  which  he  has  once  evoked.  lie  will  not  lose  one 
of  the  smiles  of  Una.  He  loves  every  tree  of  the  forest, 
and  gives  you  the  name  of  each.  If  he  stands  on  a  heaven- 
kissing  hill,  he  is  so  enraptured  with  the  beauty  of' earth 
and  heaven,  that  he  must  needs  tell  you  of  every  cloud  in 
the  sky  and  every  flower  in  the  meadow.  Even  when  he 
yokes  imsightly  creatures  in  hideous  cai-s,  lie  does  not  get 
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angry   ■with   them :    he    looks  and   lingers,  and    describes, 
laughing,  perhaps,  a  quiet  laugh. 

Shakspeare  "will  afford,  wherever  we  choose  to  open, 
adniir.nble  exani])les  of  both  our  forms  of  imaginative  ex- 
ertion. 

"  Ay,  every  inch  a  king  : 
When  I  do  stare,  see  how  the  subject  (juakes  !" 

These  words  of  Lear  are  a  magnificent  example  of  the 
imagination  that  awakens  and  stimulates.  There  is  notliing 
of  kingly  dignity,  of  imposing  presence,  of  majesty  to 
awe,  and  power  to  terrify,  which  you  cannot  associate 
with  that  line  and  a  half.  The  description  of  Dover  Cliif, 
almost  immediately  preceding,  is  a  specimen,  though  not 
go  pure,  in  the  other,  kind.  The  suggestive  imagination 
insinuates  its  voice  in  a  whisper;  but  the  closeness  of 
detail  is  sufficient  for  illustration. 

"  How  fearful 
And  dizzy  'tis,"to  cast  one's  eyes  so  low  ! 
The  crows,  and  choughs,  that  wing  the  midway  air, 
Show  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles  :  half  way  down 
Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire  ;  dreadful  trade  I 
Metliinks  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head. 
The  fishermen,  that  walk  upon  the  beach. 
Appear  like  mice ;  and  yon  tall  anchoring  bark, 
Diminished  to  her  cock  ;  her  cock,  a  buoy 
Almost  too  small  for  siijht:  the  murmurinrf  surce. 
That  on  the  unnunbered  idle  pebbles  chafes. 
Cannot  be  heard  so  high  :  —  I  '11  look  no  more  ; 
Lest  my  brain  turn,  and  the  deficient  sight 
Topple  down  headlong." 

Of  all  the  poets  of  the  commencement  of  tliis  century, 
John   Keats   exhibited,   most    distinctively   and   with   the 
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greatest  success,  the  second  form  of  imaginative  descrip- 
tion. His  intimacy  Muth  Leigh  Hunt  perhaps  influenced 
him  to  adopt  this  style.  The  Story  of  Himiyvi  by  the 
fonner  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  rich,  warm,  detailed 
coloring.  But  The  JEve  of  St.  Agnes  not  merely  casts 
the  work  of  Hunt  into  utter  eclipse  but  is  one  of  the  very 
finest  examples  of  the  style  in  existence.  The  opening 
stanza  at  once  reveals  imagination  in  her  lingering,  loving, 
particularizing  mood. 

"  St.  Agnes'  Eve  —  Ah,  bitter  chill  it  was  ! 
The  owl,  for  all  his  feathers,  was  a-cold  ; 
The  hare  limp'd  trembling  through  the  frozen  grass, 
And  silent  was  the  flock  in  woolly  fold : 
Numb  were  the  Beadsman's  fingers  while  he  told 
His  rosary,  and  while  his  frosted  breath, 
Like  pious  incense  from  a  censer  old, 
Seem'd  taking  flight  for  heaven  without  a  death, 
Past  the  sweet  Virgin's  picture,  while  his  prayer  he  salth." 

But  I  need  not  scruple  to  quote  once  more  the  most 
wonderful  passage  in  this  Avonderful  poem,  a  passage 
which  perhaps  no  poet  but  Keats  could  ever  have  written, 
which  in  the  closeness  of  its  detail  is  a  perfectly  distinctive 
example  of  the  delineative  imagination,  and  which,  in  the 
perfect  loveliness  of  every  tint,  exhibits  how  rich  a  poetic 
effect  can  be  produced  by  the  imagination  that  so  works. 

"  A  casement  high  and  triple-arch'd  there  was, 
All  garlanded  with  carven  imageries 
Of  fruits,  and  flowers,  and  bunches  of  knot-grass, 
And  diamonded  with  panes  of  quaint  device, 
Innumerable  of  stains  and  splendid  dyes, 
As  are  the  tiger-moth's  dcep-damask'd  mngs ; 
And  in  the  midst,  'mong  thousand  heraldries, 
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And  twilight  saints,  and  dim  cmblazonings, 

A  shielded  scutcheon  blush'd  with  bkxxl  of  queens  and  kings. 

Full  on  this  casement  shone  the  wintry  moon, 
And  threw  warm  jniles  on  Madeline's  fair  breast, 
As  down  she  knelt  lor  heaven's  grace  and  boon; 
Rose  b)oom  fell  on  her  hands,  together  prest, 
And  on  her  hair  a  glory,  like  a  saint : 
She  seem'd  a  splendid  angel,  newly  drest, 
Save  wings,  for  heaven  :  —  Porphyro  grew  faint : 
She  knelt,  so  pure  a  thing,  so  free  from  mortal  taint. 

Anon  his  heart  revives  :  her  vespers  done, 
Of  all  its  wreathed  pearls  her  hair  she  frees; 
Unclasps  her  warmed  jewels  one  by  one; 
Loosens  her  fragrant  boddice ;  by  degrees 
Her  rich  attire  creeps  rustling  to  her  knees : 
Half  hidden,  like  a  mermaid  in  sea  weed, 
Pensive  a  while  she  dreams  awake,  and  sees, 
In  fancy,  fair  St.  Agnes  in  her  bed. 
But  does  not  look  behind  or  all  the  chann  is  fled." 

I  must  reiDeat  that  r.o  poet  of  great  genius  belongs 
exclusively  to  either  of  the  classes  I  have  endeavored  to 
discriminate.  The  general  manner  is,  in  The  Eve  of  St. 
Agnes,  unmistakeably  marked :  yet  there  might  be  cited 
from  its  stanzas  example  after  example  of  those  far-illumin- 
ing words  and  burning  metaphors,  Avhich  belong  specially 
to  the  first  kind  of  imaginative  action.  In  turning  to 
Tennyson,  avc  must  not  expect  a  unifoi'mity  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere,  and  perhaps  inconsistent  with  powerful 
genius.  But  the  order  of  his  imagination  is  marked  Avith 
a  distinctness  not  admitting  of  doubt.  It  delights  in 
detail,  delineation,  finish.  Herein  is  found  the  key  to 
a  critical  appreciation  of  the  ])oet ;  the  point  of  view  from 
which,  surveying  all  he  has  done,  his  true  station  among 
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masters  iu  the  same  kind  may  be  discovered.  Broad  as  are 
the  flashes  of  light  which  he  casts  at  times  across  his  page^ 
exhaustless  as  is  the  suggestion  Avhich  hirks  in  many  of 
his  metaphors,  belonging  as  some  of  his  entire  poems  do 
to  the  other  class,  it  is  side  by  side  with  Dante,  Spenser, 
and  Keats  that  he  takes  his  stand.  It  was  just  about  the 
time  when  his  poetical  genius  was  first  growing  into  con- 
sciousness of  its  might,  and  in  all  probability  looking  earn- 
estly for  any  aids,  in  the  Avay  of  model  or  advice,  to  help  its 
expansion,  that  Great  Britain  was  awaking  to  a  sense  of  the 
loss  sustained  in  the  death  of  Keats,  and  when  that  criticism, 
which  had  killed  by  its  loud  and  indisci*irainate  censure, 
was  hasting  to  mock  by  its  loud  and  indiscriminate  ap- 
plause. I  cannot  but  think,  therefore,  that  Tennyson  must 
have  devoted  to  the  works  of  Keats  a  close,  deliberate, 
and  emulous  attention ;  nor  do  I  know  a  better  introduc- 
tion to  the  poetry  of  the  former  than  a  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  that  of  the  latter.  One  might  shrink  from  the 
comparison  of  Tennyson  with  the  three  great  poets  with 
whom  I  have  classed  him.  My  idea  of  his  poetry,  as  an 
abstract  of  the  pei-fections  of  other  schools  wrapped  in  the 
light  of  a  new  idealization,  tends  to  repel  even  the  sug- 
gestion of  such  a  comparison.  But  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  in  the  Avorks  of  our  great  living  poet,  there  are 
traces  of  the  supreme  excellences  of  Dante,  of  Keats,  and 
Spenser :  the  austere  grandeur  and  painful  finish  of  the 
Florentine,  the  classic  taste  and  intellectual  strength  exhib- 
ited in  JZyperion.,  and  the  mellowed  splendor,  the  golden 
glow,  the  lavish  opulence,  of  Spenser. 

A  glance,  however  cursory,  at  certain  of  the  poems  of 
Tennyson,  is  suflicient  to  prove  and  illustrate  the  preceding 
statements. 

The   lincoUc-tions  cf  tfit  Ju-ahian   Alffhts,  one  of  tlu? 
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most  remarkable  pieces  in  Tennyson's  first  volume,  reminds 
one  strongly  of  the- X«//</«  of  Keats.  In  that  poem,  the 
latter  shrinks  not  from  the  most  minute  detail.  He  tle- 
Bcribes  his  hall  of  bantjuet  with  the  accuracy  of  an  inven- 
tory. You  know  ho\s'  the  flowers  festoon  from  pillar  to 
pillar,  how  every  capital  is  wreathed,  whether  the  vases 
are  fluted  or  plain,  where  the  light  falls  from  every  lamp. 
The  youthful  Tennyson,  in  the  poem  I  first  named,  dreams 
himself  away  to  a  scene  in  the  far  East,  when  the  Sultan 
is  in  the  full  blush  of  his  glory,  and  gazes  entranced  on  the 
floral  and  festal  magnificence  by  which  he  finds  himself 
surrounded.  Dauntless  in  its  consciousness  of  power,  his 
imagination  does  not  say  how  beautiful  or  grand  was  the 
eastern  garden  scenery;  it  tells  precisely  w;Aa^  that  scenery 
was,  it  details  each  of  its  particular  appearances.  We  may 
think  it  beautiful  or  not  as  we  please :  the  poet  merely  tells 
us  what  he  saw.  No  sooner  is  he  afloat  on  the  Tigris  than 
we  find  that  the  gold  of  the  shrines  of  Bagdat  was  fretted, 
and  that  the  gardens  were  high  walled.  His  shallop  rustles 
through  foliage  that  is  low  and  covered  with  bloom,  and 
the  shadows,  falling  over  the  fragrant,  glistening  water,  are 
not  general,  indiscriminate  shadows,  but  the  particular  ones 
cast  from  the  citron  trees.  When  he  passes  from  the  ri\-er 
into  the  canal,  he  finds  the  outlet  guarded  by  platans ;  the 
pillared  palms  make  a  vault  above  him  as  he  glides  along, 
and  the  sweet  odors  which  attempt  to  climb  heavenward 
*re  stayed  beneath  the  dome  of  hollow  boughs ;  the  canal 
*5S  younded  to  a  lake,  and  the  silver-chiming  music  of  the 
jills,  that  fall  into  the  water  from  the  green  rivage  above, 
Beams  to  shake  the  sparkling  flints  beneath  his  prow;  on 
either  side  of  the  lake  are  fluted  vases  and  brazen  urns,  duly 
occupied  by  flowers,  of  which  some  drop  low  their  crim- 
son bells,  while  others  are  studded  with  disks  and  tiars ; 
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and  the  Inilbul  sings  in  the  coverture  of  tlie  lemon  grove. 
Getting  ashore  and  leaving  his  boat  hanging  by  its  silver 
anchor,  lie  is  led  on  towards  the  pavilion  of  the  Caliphat. 
The  doors  are  of  cedar,  and  are  carved ;  they  are  flung 
inward  over  spangled  floors ;  broad  flights  of  stairs  run 
up,  and  the  balustrade  is  of  gold ;  there  are  fourscore 
windows,  which  are  lighted.  At  last  he  looks  upon  the 
great  Sultan  himself,  and  the  author  of  the  Court  Circular, 
l)ublished  next  morning  in  Bagdat,  could  not  have  de- 
scribed more  faithfully  the  tout  ensetnhle  of  his  Majesty. 

"  Six  columns,  tliree  on  either  side, 

Pure  silver,  underpropt  a  rich 

Throne  of  the  massive  ore,  from  which 

Down-droop'd,  in  many  a  floating  fold, 

Engarlanded  and  diaper'd 

With  inwrought  flowers,  a  cloth  of  gold. 

Thereon,  his  deep  eye  laughter-stirr'd 

With  merriment  of  kinglj^  pride, 

Sole  star  of  all  that  place  and  time, 

I  saw  him  in  his  golden  prime, 

The  GOOD  HAROUN  ALRASCHID  I " 

The  Lady  of  Shallott,  u^nofie,  Mariana  in  the  Moated 
G-range,  and  Mariana  in  the  South  need  only  to  be  named 
in  order  to  recall  the  detail  of  their  finishing.  It  is  the 
hand  of  a  pre-Raphaelite  that  draws  the  lines  and  brings 
out  the  tints.  But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  examples. 
I  choose  one  which  will,  I  think,  prove  ample,  and  may  be 
conclusive. 

The  Palace  of  Art  is  one  of  Tennyson's  most  charac- 
teristic and  marvellous  works.  If  all  his  other  poems  were 
lost,  I  am  persuaded  that,  from  this  alone  could  be  defined 
the  essential  quality  and  order  of  his  genius.     Of  its  value 
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in  philosopliy,  of  the  profundity  or  practical  worth  of  the 
thought  it  fiJibodies,  I  do  not  now  speak.  It  is  as  an 
exhibition  of  Tennyson's  mode  of  imaginative  operation, 
that  I  regard  it.  But  it  is  impossible  to  proceed  excejjt  by 
quotation,  since  no  summary  could  convey  an  adequate 
idea  of  its  architectural  detail.  I  begin,  therefore,  by 
citing  the  passage  in  which  the  erection  of  the  Palace  is 
described. 

"  A  huge  crag  platform,  smooth  as  burnish'd  brass, 
I  chose.     The  ranged  ramparts  bright 
From  level  meadow-bases  of  deep  grass 
Suddenly  scaled  the  light. 

Thereon  I  built  it  firm.     Of  lodge  or  shelf 

The  rock  rose  clear,  or  winding  stair. 
****** 

****** 

Four  courts  I  made,  east,  west  and  south  and  north, 

In  each  a.  squared  lawn,  wherefrom 
The  golden  gorge  of  dragons  spouted  forth 

A  flood  of  fountain-foam. 

And  round  the  cool  green  courts  there  ran  a  row 
Of  cloisters,  branched  like  mighty  woods, 

Echoing  all  night  to  that  sonorous  flow 
Of  spouted  fountain-floods. 

And  round  tlie  roofs  a  gilded  gallery, 

That  lent  broad  verge  to  distant  lands, 
Far  as  the  wild  swan  wings,  to  where  the  sky 

Dipt  down  to  sea  and  sands. 

From  those  four  jets  four  currents  in  one  swell 

Across  the  mountain  streamed  below 
In  misty  folds,  that,  floating  as  they  fell, 

Lit  up  a  torrent-bow. 
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And  high  on  every  peak  a  statue  seem'd 

To  hang  on  tiptoe,  tossing  up 
A  cloud  of  incense,  of  all  odor  steam'd 

From  out  a  golden  cup. 

So  that  she  thought,  '  And  who  shall  gaze  upoa 

My  palace  with  unblinded  eyes, 
While  this  great  bow  will  waver  in  the  sun, 

And  that  sweet  incense  rise  ? ' 

For  that  sweet  incense  rose  and  never  fail'd, 
And,  while  day  sank  or  mounted  higher, 

The  light,  aerial  gallery,  golden  rail'd, 
Burnt  like  a  fringe  of  fire. 

Likewise  the  deep-set  windows,  stain'd  and  traced, 

Would  seem  slow-flaming  crimson  fires 
From  shadow'd  grots  of  arches  interlaced. 

And  tipt  with  frost-like  spires." 

The  structure,  it  must  be  seen,  is  conceived  as  a  whole. 
It  has  the  massiveness  of  architecture,  its  proportion,  and 
its  completeness.  Roberts  could  not  have  rendered  more 
minutely  the  aerial  gallery,  the  statues  on  the  top,  or  the 
Gothic  windows  with  their  frost-like  spires.  Contrast  with 
Tennyson's  description  the  following  by  Edgar  Poe. 

"  In  the  greenest  of  our  valleys, 
By  good  angels  tenanted, 
Once  a  fair  and  stately  palace, 
Radiapt  palace,  reared  its  head. 

In  the  monarch  Thought's  dominion, 

It  stood  there ; 
Never  seraph  spread  a  pinion 

Over  fabric  half  so  fair. 
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Bannoi"s  yellow,  plorious,  polden, 
On  the  root"  did  tlocit  and  flow." 

With  the  respective  merits  of  these  delineations  we  have 
nothing  to  do.  But  ho^v  diiforent  they  are!  The  great 
American  poet  awakens  your  imagination  by  the  mention 
of  radiant  lights  and  floating  banners.  His  j)alace  is  ideal, 
.shadowy,  touched  ^\ith  new  hues  by  every  imagination. 
I*ainters  for  many  generations  might  attempt  to  portray 
it,  and  each  canvass  would  exhibit  an  edifice  bearing  no 
traceable  resemblance  to  any  of  the  others.  But  Tennyson 
Avill  have  none  of  your  palace  :  he  builds  you  his  own.  If 
you  paint  it,  you  must  be  careful ;  if  you  painted  it  a 
hundred  times,  you  would  be  constrainpd  to  make  the 
great  features  the  same.  A  crag  platform,  rishig  four- 
square from  a  plain  of  grass ;  a  stream  pouring  over  the 
face  of  the  crag;  a  roof  with  peaks,  on  each  of  which  stands 
a  statue  bearing  incense  ;  a  bartizan  faced  by  a  golden 
railing  :  —  these  must  enter  into  every  attempt  to  paint  the 
Palace  of  Art.  We  find,  then,  that  the  characteristic  of 
Tennyson's  delineation  is  extreme  accuracy,  minute  archi- 
tectural clearness.  Yet  the  passage  I  have  quoted  would 
in  general  be  pronounced  obscure,  and  it  is  precisely  in 
such  passages  that  the  difiiculty  of  Tennyson's  style  is 
exhibited.  I  feel  assured  that  the  lines  of  Poe  would,  by 
the  majority  of  readers,  be  pronounced  the  clearer  of  the 
two.  How  is  this?  The  answer  can  be  rendered  with 
perfect  decision.  The  general  imagination  is  for  more  dis- 
tinguished by  excitability,  than  by  definiteness  of  vision. 
The  eye  glances  along  the  page,  securing  the  mental 
impression,  not  reaUzing  the  separate  pictures.  This  im- 
pression is  what  the  stimulative  imagination  aims  at,  and 
the  most  poj)\ilar  poetry  of  all  ages  has  therefore  been  the 
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work  of  the  stimulatiA-e  imagination.  But  it  is  quite  im- 
possible for  the  same  sort  of  perusal  to  suit  both  the 
modes  of  imagination.  In  the  one  case,  the  single  word 
or  metaphor  produces  its  own  effect,  and  there  an  end.  In 
the  other  case,  Avord  must  find  its  word,  stanza  must  be» 
swiftly  or  slowly,  collated  with  stanza.  If  all  the  limbs 
and  features  of  the  body,  in  a  human  delineation,  are 
specified  in  their  true  forms  and  colors ;  if  all  the  parts  of 
an  edifice  architecturally  correspond  ;  the  scattered  mem- 
bei's  can  unite  into  one  living  frame,  the  separate  courts 
and  galleries  into  one  palace.  But  if  the  ^delineative  poet 
has,  in  t^ie  course  of  his  perilous  enumeration,  put  an  arch 
Avhere  there  should  be  a  pillar,  or  a  battlement  where  there 
should  be  a  ranapart,  his  edifice  is  strictly  a  heap  of  dis- 
jointed rubbish.  If  the  reader's  imagination  refuses  to 
follow  the  poet  in  meek  obedience,  the  whole  becomes, 
whether  correct  in  itself  or  no,  an  unintelligible  mass  of 
confusion,  or  an  unimpressive  blank.  The  descriptions  of 
Spenser,  Keats,  and  Tennyson  are  literally  too  clear  to  be 
instantly  comprehended  ;  dark  Avith  excess  of  light.  Only 
be  silent  and  listen  to  such  poets  and  they  Avill  tell  you  tar 
more  than  that  their  mansions  are  stately,  their  forests  rich 
in  light  and  shade,  their  maidens  sweet  and  rosy.  The 
indefinite,  flickering  light  of  your  own  imagination  is  sternly 
shorn  away :  but  by  degrees  the  creation  of  the  poet,  rest- 
ing calm  as  against  the  sky  of  dawn,  every  crystal  spire 
unchangeably  fixed,  every  golden  pillar  standhig  innnov- 
able,  rises  before  you  and  remains  foiever. 

It  is  a  tempting  question,  which  of  those  orders  of 
delineation  demands  the  greater  power  and  is  essentially 
the  greater.  Perhaps  they  are  co-ordinate.  I  confess  that, 
though  the  delight  I  have  received  from  such  descriptions 
as  those  of  Spenser,  Keats,  and  Tennyson,  has  been  inex- 
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pressibly  intense,  I  am  indlncil  to  yield  to  the  voice  of 
humanity,  Mliich  lias,  in  all  ages,  accorded  supreme  popu- 
larity to  the  poets  of  the  first  class.  From  Homer  to 
Byron,  those  poets  have  exercised  the  most  potent  influence 
over  the  mass  of  men,  whose  touch  has  been  sweeping,  who 
have  delighted  in  broad  masses  of  shade  and  sunshine, 
who  have  scattered  imaginative  spells  rather  than  finished 
imaginative,  jnctures.  Viewed  abstractly,  however,  the 
case  on  the  other  side  is  exceedingly  strong.  If  imagina- 
tion works  perfectly  in  every  detail,  and  yet  unites  her 
whole  composition  in  living  harmony,  is  it  fair  to  impugn 
the  supremacy  of  her  might,  because  the  human  eye, 
dazzled,  it  may  be,  by  false  glories,  turbid  through  ignoble 
admirations,  and  incapable  of  a  long,  calm  gaze,  fails  to 
take  in  the  magnificent  sweep  of  her  lines,  to  perceive  the 
elaborate  correspondence  of  her  colors  ?  Beyond  question, 
the  higher  the  scale  of  culture,  the  higher  is  the  jileasure 
found  in  the  work  perfect  in  its  minuteness  as  Avell  as  in 
its  majesty ;  bey^jnd  question,  too,  the  poets  who  have 
delighted  in  such  work,  Dante  perhaps  excepted,  have 
dei)ended  more,  for  their  power  of  fascination,  on  their 
pure  sense  of  beauty,  than  on  the  breadth  of  their  human 
sympathies  or  power  of  general  interest.  The  sense  of 
abstract  loveliness  was  possessed  by  Spenser  and  Keats  as 
strongly  and  as  exquisitely  as  by  any  men  that  ever  lived. 
It  might  be  urged,  too,  that,  in  this  form  of  imaginative 
exertion,  the  sister  Arts,  poetry  and  painting,  meet,  while 
the  indefinite  imagination  aflbrds  no  forms  or  colors  which 
the  painter  can  foUoAv.*  The  ideal  end  of  i)ainting  as  an 
Art,  and  that  of  the  Spenserian  imagination,  —  to  reveal 
beauty  in  perfect  form  and  color,  —  are  identical.  Of  all 
painters,  in  landscape  at  all  events.  Turner,  on  a  great 
scale,  and  old  David  Cox  on  a  less,  have  alone,  so  far  as  I 
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can  remember,  attempted  in  form  and  color  the  suggestive- 
ness  and  mystery  of  the  stimulative  imagination.  But 
here,  it  is  to  be  feared,  Poetry  might  step  in,  arrayed  in 
lier  most  gorgeous  robes,  and  declare,  with  a  smile  of 
haughty  disdain,  that  Turner  and  Cox  merely  strnggled 
into  her  empyreal  freedom  above  the  constraints  of  the 
inferior  Art,  and  that  the  imagination,  which  catches  a 
gleam  from  the  infinite,  and  transcends  any  definite  form 
of  color  to  be  rendered  by  hmnan  hand,  is,  after  all,  the 
grander  of  the  two. 

The  description  of  the  palace  in  the  poem  we  have  been 
contemplating,  is  perhaps  suflicient  for  our  purpose.  But 
every  stanza  is  of  the  same  order.  A  few  of  them  I  cannot 
forbear  from  quoting, 

"  Full  of  great  rooms  and  small  the  palace  stood, 
All  various,  each  a  perfect  -whole 
Fi'om  living  Nature,  fit  for  every  mood 
And  change  of  my  still  soul. 

For  some  were  hung  with  arras  green  and  bine. 

Showing  a  gaudy  summer-morn. 
Where  with  puff'd  cheek  the  belted  hunter  blew 

His  wreathed  bugle-horn. 

One  seem'd  all  dark  and  red  —  a  tract  of  sand. 

And  some  one  pacing  there  alone, 
^Vho  paced  Ibrever  in  a  glimmering  land, 

Lit  with  a  low,  large  moon. 

One  show'd  an  iron  coast  and  angry  waves, 
You  seem'd  to  hear  them  climb  and  fall, 

And  roar  rock-thwarted  under  bellowing  caTes, 
Beneath  the  windy  wall. 
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And  one,  a  full-fed  river  winding;  slow 

By  herds  upon  an  endless  plain, 
The  ragged  rims  of  thunder  brooding  low, 

With  shadow-streaks  of  rain. 

And  one,  the  reapi-rs  at  their  sultry  toil. 

In  front  they  bound  the  sheaves.     Behind 
Were  realms  of  upland,  prodigal  in  oil, 

And  hoary  to  the  wind. 

And  one,  a  foreground  black  with  stones  and  slags, 

Beyond,  a  line  of  heights,  and  higher 
All  barr'd  with  long  white  cloud  the  scornful  crags. 

And  highest,  snow  and  fire. 

And  one,  an  English  home — gray  twilight  pourd 

On  dewy  pastures,  dewy  trees, 
Softer  than  sleep  —  all  things  in  order  stored, 

A  haunt  of  ancient  Peace. 


Or  sweet  Europa's  mantle  blew  unclasp'd, 
From  off  her  shoulder  backward  borne  : 

From  one  hand  droop'd  a  crocus :  one  hand  grasp'd 
The  mild  bull's  golden  horn. 

Or  else  flush'd  Ganymede,  his  rosy  thigh 

Half-buried  in  the  Eagle's  down. 
Sole  as  a  fijing  star  shot  through  the  sky 

Above  the  pillar'd  town." 

I  doubt  wlic'tlier  it  is  within  the  limit  of  possibility  to 

bestow  too  higli  a  commendation  upon  these  delineations, 

unsurpassed  as  they  are  in  the  whole  range  of  art.     Each 

stanza  is  a  poem.     Each  stanza  exhibits  a   strength    and 

8* 
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calmness  of  imaginative  vision,  a  sense  of  symmetry  and 
proportion,  in  one  AvorcT  a  capacity  to  see  and  delineate 
the  Beautiful,  -wliicli  would  render  it,  if  found  separately, 
as  infallibly  demonstrative  of  supreme  poetic  genius.  A 
single  gem,  of  unparalleled  loveliness,  tells  of  the  one 
mine  in  all  the  world  where  it  can  have  been  dug.  Of 
the  mastery  of  the  English  language  which  concentrated 
so  many  complete  pictures  into  such  frames  it  is  needless 
to  speak.  But  how  distinctly  traceable  in  every  line  is 
the  hand  of  the  finishing  imagination !  What  can  you  add 
to  that  figure  of  Europa?  Her  mantle  is  unclasped  and 
borne  backward  from  her  shoulder.  The  crocus  droops 
from  one  hand  ;  the  other  grasps  the  horn  of  the  bull,  the 
horn  being  golden  and  the  bull  mild.  The  one  e^iithet 
Avhich  might  be  regarded  as  a  signal  of  freedom  to  the 
imagination,  "  sweet,"  hardly  releases  you  here,  for  you 
can  imagine  only  a  quiet,  contented,  hcping  smile.  Tliis 
little  picture  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  reveal  the  genius 
of  Tennyson  to  the  very  life,  —  Tennyson,  his  mark. 

It  Avould  be  a  very  delightful  but  is  not  a  necessary  task, 
to  trace  the  imaginative  action,  of  which  I  have  said  so 
much,  through  all  the  poems  of  Tennyson,  whether  his 
earlier  or  his  later.  For  the  present  I  confine  myself 
to  the  former,  and  even  of  these  I  can.  in  this  connection 
say  but  a  few  Avords.  Observe  how  the  poet  always  gazes 
face  to  face  upon  what  he  portrays,  how  distinct!)'  he  hears 
every  Avord  falling  from  tlie  lips  of  his  characters.  lie 
never  slurs,  he  never  generalizes.  Is  he  in  his  idyllic  mood, 
wandering  by  the  brook  or  among  the  hay-cocks  ?  He  sees 
the  apple-blossom  as  it  sails  on  the  rill ;  the  garden  walk  is 
bordered  Avith  lilac ;  the  green  wicket  is  in  a  privet  hedge. 
He  lets  you  hear  the  A'ery  Avords  of  the  simple,  kindly 
rustics,  aj>d   you  see  the  floAvcrs  ]ihu-ked  for  the  wreath 
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to  bind  tlif  l)ro\v  of  the  little  cliiUl.  Is  it  of  affection  or 
passion,  in  the  depth  of  their  tenderness  or  the  might  of 
tlu'ir  burning,  that  he  speaks?  lie  shows  you  the  eyelid 
of  the  mother  quivering,  and  every  little  flutter,  of  love 
and  doubt,  in  the  breast  of  the  village  bride.  Or  the 
irresistible  emotion  reddens  over  cheek  and  brow,  like  a 
northern  morning,  and  the  inmost  secrets  of  the  spirit 
dawn  out  in  the  dark  of  the  hazel  eye.  He  seems  to  track 
the  blood  in  the  veins  as  it  courses  from  the  heart  to 
the  cheek.  The  bride  in  Tlie  Lord  of  Jiurlelfjh  has  just 
heard  the  announcement,  that  the  landscape  painter  Avhom 
she  had  loved  is  a  great  and  wealthy  noble.  Tennyson 
does  not  say  how  she  was  impi'essed.  He  m.erely  looks  at 
her  and  reads  oft'  the  signs  on  her  fiice. 

"  All  at  once  the  color  flushes 

Her  sweet  face  from  Lrow  to  chin  : 
As  it  were  with  shame  she  blushes, 
AndJier  spirit  clianged  within. 

Tlien  her  countenance  all  over 
Pale  again  as  death  did  prove." 

This  is  all.  You  hear,  in  a  little,  how  she  strove  against 
her  weakness,  and  addressed  herself  to  her  Avifely  duties, 
but  of  her  feelings  at  the  time  you  hear  nothing.  The 
characters  in  Avhich  nature  wrote  those  feelings  are  set 
before  the  eye ;  and  how  vivid,  how  profound  their  jDor- 
traiture,  how  delicate  and  deep  their  pathos! 

Tennyson's  diction  and  melody  are  in  perfect  harmoiiy 
Avith  his  imaginative  faculty.  To  desciil)e  his  command  of 
language,  by  any  ordinary  terms,  expressive  of  fluency  or 
fon^e,  would  be  to  convey  an  idea  both  inadequate  and 
erron(.'ous.      It  is  not  onlv  that  he  knoMS  everv  word  in 
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the  language  suited  to  express  his  eveiy  idea;  he  can  select 
with  the  ease  of  magic  the  word  that  of  all  others  is  best 
for  his  purpose:  nor  is  it  that  he  can  at  once  summon  to  his 
aid  the  best  word  the  language  affords ;  Avith  an  art  which 
Shakspeare  never  scrupled  to  apply,  though  in  our  day  it 
is  apt  to  be  counted  mere  Germanism  and  pronounced 
conti'ary  to  the  genius  of  the  language,  he  combines  old 
words  into  new  epithets,  he  daringly  mingles  old  colors  to 
bring  out  new  tints  that  never  were  on  sea  or  shore.  His 
words  gleam  like  pearls  and  opals,  like  rubies  and  emeralds. 
He  yokes  the  stern  vocables  of  the  English  tongue  to  the 
chariot  of  his  imagination,  and  they  become  gracefully  bril- 
liant as  the  leopards  of  Bacchus,  or  soft  as  the  Cytherean 
doves.  He  must  have  been  born  with  an  ear  for  verbal 
sounds,  an  instinctive  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  and  deli- 
cate in  words,  hardly  ever  equalled.  His  earliest  poems  are 
festoons  of  verbal  beauty,  which  he  seems  to  shake  sport- 
ively, as  if  he  loved  to  see  jewel  and  agate  and  almondine 
glittering  amid  tropic  flowers.  He  was  very  young  when 
he  published  the  Recollections  of  the  ArahUtn  Nights ^'  yet 
that  piece  displays  a  familiarity  with  the  most  remote  and 
costly  stores  of  the  English  language  not  exceeded  in  the 
same  space  by  Spenser.  If  these  expressions  seem  to  any 
extravagant,  I  would  beg  to  suggest  a  study  of  two  poems; 
—  I  might  name  twenty.  Consider  Eleanore  and  The 
Lotos  Eaters.  Both  these  poems  are  every  way  charac- 
teristic of  Tennyson,  and  illustrate  admirably  his  imagina- 
tive method.  I  regard  them,  in  respect  of  diction,  as  not 
only  justifying  every  word  I  have  said,  but  as  putting 
utterly  to  shame  my  attempts  to  convey  an  adequate 
impression  of  Tennyson's  power  over  "svords.  Here  I 
cannot  quote  single  verses ;  for  there  are  no  degrees  in 
perfection;  and  the  most  minute  acquaintance  with  these 
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poems  leaves  me  deliberately  unable  to  point  to  a  line  in 
either,  of  whieh  the  diction  is  not  absolutely  perfect.  In 
the  case  of  Eleanore  I  can  just  imagine  it  objected,  that 
the  ambition  of  the  diction  overleaps  itself  and  falls  on  the 
other  side,  that  the  skill  of  the  poet,  like  the  inimitable 
finish  of  Lewis  on  the  dress  of  an  iniinteresting  woman,  is 
e.\i)ended  so  lavishly  on  robes  and  jewehy,  that  the  serene 
imperial  Eleanore  tails  to  concentrate  our  regard.  But  of 
The  Lotos  Eaters^  this  cannot  be  even  argued.  As  you 
read  that  poem,  you  are  so  steeped  in  its  golden  langor, 
you  are  so  overpowered  by  the  trance-like  joy  of  its  calm, 
that  yoti  cannot  think  even  of  the  spell  that  binds  you. 
The  force  of  language  could  no  further  go. 

Tennyson's  choice  of  measure,  and  general  sense  of 
rhythm  and  melody,  correspond  accurately  with  the  order 
of  his  imagination,  and  the  pearly  delicacy  of  his  diction. 
It,  too,  generally  requires,  for  its  full  appreciation,  an  ear 
that  will  listen  carefully,  and  even  permit  itself  to  be 
tuned  to  the  melody.  There  is  rarely  that  instantaneous 
attractiveness,  which  a  well  known  measure,  handled  with 
any  novelty  or  skill,  is  sure  to  possess ;  an  attractiveness 
to  be  deemed  analogous  to  that  superficial  beauty,  which 
clearness  and  elegance  impart  to  prints  in  annuals,  and 
soft,  Avell  contrasted  lights  and  shades  to  pictures  generally. 
There  is  no  reliance  on  antithesis,  as  is  so  common  in  tlie 
smaller  lyrics  of  Byron.  There  is  no  courting  of  aiiape- 
sti(^  buoyancy,  or  voluptuous  sweetness,  as  in  the  lyrics 
of  Moore.  In  almost  every  case,  the  radical  metrical  foot 
is  the  iambus,  that  most  deeply  consistent  with  the  genius 
of  the  English  tongue,  but  that,  also,  aifording  the  poet 
the  least  resource  in  dashing  turns  or  sounding  cadences, 
and  forcing  him  to  trust  most  exclusively  to  his  real  power, 
to  the  gold  seen  gleaming  beneath  the  pellucid  current  of 
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his  verso.  Locksley  Hall  is  a  magnificent  exception  to 
Tennyson's  general  habit,  its  trochaic  measure  being  su- 
perbly adapted  for  the  expression  of  passion,  and  itself 
being  incomparably  the  finest  of  trochaic  melody  in  the 
language.  But  though  Tennyson's  measures  are  generally 
iambic,  he  breathes  into  them  a  melodiousness  which  is 
new,  and  gives  then\  forms  of  his  own.  The  stanza  of 
The  Palace  of  Art  is  quite  new,  and  it  is  only  by  degrees 
that  its  exquisite  adaptation  to  tlie  style  and  thought  of 
the  poem  is  perceived.  The  ear  instinctively  demands,  in 
the  second  and  fourth  hues,  a  body  of  sound  not  much  less 
than  that  of  the  first  and  third ;  but  in  Tennyson's  stanza, 
the  fall  is  complete ;  the  body  of  sound  in  the  second  and 
foui'th  lines  is  not  nearly  sufficient  to  balance  that  in  the 
first  and  third ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  ear  dwells 
on  the  alternate  hnes,  especially  on  the  fourth,  stopping 
there  to  listen  to  the  whole  verse,  to  gather  up  its  Avhole 
sound  and  sense.  I  do  not  know  whether  Tennyson  ever 
contemplated  scientifically  the  effect  of  this.  I  should 
think  it  far  more  likely,  and  indicative  of  far  higher  genius, 
that  he  did  not.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  no  means  could 
be  conceived  for  setting  forth,  to  such  advantage,  those 
separate  pictures,  "  each  a  perfect  whole,"  which  constitute 
so  great  a  portion  of  the  poem.  Wherever  the  picture  to 
be  drawn  is  spread  over  several  stanzas,  or  the  same  precivse 
strain  of  feeling  is  kej^t  up  for  so  long,  the  form  of  the 
verse  is  felt  to  be  by  no  means  equally  suitable,  and  the 
ear,  accustomed  to  the  deep  rest  of  the  full  stop  after  the 
short  line,  will  hardly  consent  merely  to  stop  a  moment  at 
a  comma,  and  then  hasten  to  the  succeeding  verse.  But 
it  is  a  poor  business  analyzing  verse  like  this,  or  attempting 
to  reduce  it  to  scientific  rules.  It  is  like  trying  to  convey 
an  idea  of  a  flower,  by  enumerating  its  stamens  and  tissues, 
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or  by  presenting  it,  dried  and  shrivelled,  with  its  name 
beside  it,  in  some  adust  herbarium  :  instead  of  holding  it 
nj)  to  the  living  eye,  arrayed  in  that  dress  of  purple,  or 
blue,  or  scarlet,  -whit-h  God  taught  it  to  weave  for  itself  from 
the  stmbeaiMs,  or  inhaling  that  fragrance,  -which  eludes,  like 
a  spirit,  the  rude  touch  of  science.  Better  is  it,  in  thinking 
of  the  melodiousness  of  Tennyson's  poetry,  to  recall  those 
hours,  so  intensely,  so  serenely  happy,  when  gradually  the 
ear  came  under  its  spell:  when  the  miller's  daughters, 
and  gardener's  daughters,  first  glided  into  the  field  of 
vision,  to  tender,  mildly  cheerful  music ;  when  the  Dream 
of  Fair  Wo)iieH,  and  27ie  Lotos  Eaters^  and  21ie  Palace 
of  Art,  almost  hushed  the  beatings  of  the  heart,  at  the 
flute-like  softness  and  dreamy  calm  of  their  melody ;  when 
the  tro])ic  lightnings  of  passion  first  flashed  amid  the 
thunder  of  Lochsley  Hall;  or  Avhen  the  great  autumnal 
sorrow  of  In  Memoriam,  voiced  itself  in  a  rhythm,  solemn 
and  majestic  as  the  roll  of  the  melancholy  main.  The 
melody  of  Tennyson's  poems  is  perhaps  more  peculiarly 
his  own  even  than  his  other  characteristics ;  it  is  still  more 
diflicult  than  in  the  case  of  these,  to  find  its  prototype  in 
preceding  English  poetry. 

We  have  hitherto,  strictly  speaking,  considered  only  the 
metliods  and  appliances  of  Tennyson's  genius.  His  form 
of  imaginative  exertion,  his  diction,  and  his  melody,  are 
perfectly  separable,  in  critical  consideration,  from  the  emo- 
tions he  portrays,  the  thought  he  utters,  or  the  new  aspects 
of  nature's  beauty  to  which  he  opens  our  eyes.  Expression 
is,  in  a  sense,  everything  in  ])oetry,  as  painthig  is  in  a  sense 
everything  in  the  pictorial  Art :  in  the  sense,  namely,  that, 
whatever  thought  and  feeling  may  be  exhibited,  without 
metrical  expression,  in  the  one,  or  pictorial  expression,  in 
the  other,  loses  the  distinctive  characteristic,  however  much 
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it  may  retain  of  the  general  character,  of  either.  Yet 
expression  can  never  be  all  in  all,  whether  in  painting  or  in 
poetry.  Some  association,  however  we  may  define  it,  Avith 
the  world  of  human  thought  and  feeling,  is  indispensable. 
The  perfect  tones  of  a  prism  will  never  be  to  man  as  the 
imperfect  tones  of  a  picture ;  and  the  pure  notes  of  music 
are  vacant  of  influence,  until,  by  combination  into  melodies, 
they  attain  the  power  of  touching  the  mystic  chords  of 
association.  Whatever  the  conditions  presci-ibed  by  the 
nature  of  each  Art,  there  is  no  Art  in  which  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  there  be  a  something  related  to  its  expression  as 
substance  is  related  to  form.  Here  again,  the  genius  of 
metaphysics  beckons  vis  to  answer  a  few  stiff  and  ancient 
questions,  touching  the  nature  of  those  truths,  of  experi- 
ence, of  feeling,  of  reason,  which  may  be  pronounced  neces- 
sary in  poetry.  What,  asks  that  menacing  ]5resence,  is 
the  connection  between  the  Good,  the  Beautiful,  and  the 
True  ?  Are  Science  and  Poetry  one,  or  are  they  difterent, 
and  how  ?  Happily  Poetry  has  not  the  uni-easonable  habit 
of  that  beautiful  but  whimsical  lady,  the  Sphyux,  Poetry 
does  not  insist  upon  our  explaining  the  riddle  of  the  nature, 
or  any  other  riddle,  before  enjoying  the  benignity  of  her 
smile.  But  our  present  business  is  criticism,  and  a  word 
or  two,  as  to  the  relations  of  Poetry  and  Science,  may  ren- 
der us  important  assistance  as  we  proceed. 

Professor  Wilson  pronounced  Poetry  to  be  "the  true 
exhibition,  in  musical  and  metrical  speech,  of  the  thoughts 
of  humanity  when  colored  by  the  feelings,  throughout  the 
whole  range  of  the  physical,  moral,  intellectual,  and  spiritual 
regions  of  being."  As  a  definition  of  poetry,  this  might 
be  open  to  objection,  but  as  a  definition  of  poetry  by  Pro- 
fessor Wilson,  it  is  of  value.  Wilson's  scientific  capacity 
was  perhaps  as  feeble  as  his  dramatic.  But  he  was  the 
grc'itost   synijuithctic  critic  that  ever  usod   tlie  English   l;r  - 
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gwage,  the  man  most  thoroughly  capable,  through  delicacy, 
power,  ami  range  of  sympathy,  to  discover  and  ai)preciate 
poetic  excellence.  Nor  was  he  ever  tempted,  by  over- 
refinement  of  sensibility,  or  sickly  admiration  for  any  par- 
ticular mannerism,  to  abandon  the  broad  canons  of  criticism 
whicli  base  themselves  on  deep  and  universal  laws  of  human 
nature.  He  is  pre-eminently  fitted  to  represent  the  culti- 
vated but  healthy  human  mind,  as  aflTected  by  poetry. 
Viewing  him  in  this  capacity,  imiwrtance  must  be  attached 
to  his  words.  When  thought  is  contrasted  Avith  feeling,  as 
he  contrasts  it,  it  must  have  reference  to  truth.  Thoughts 
without  any  substantial  basis  of  truth  are  valueless  or  incon- 
ceivable. And  Professor  "Wilson's  words  clearly  indicate 
that,  in  regarding  poetry,  he  experienced  an  instinctive 
craving  for  this  substantial  truth,  whether  as  recorded  in 
experience  or  construed  to  reason. 

The  view  of  Goethe  and  his  school  in  Germany,  adopted 
by  Mr.  Carlyle,  touching  the  relation  between  the  True  and 
the  Beautiful,  between  Poetry  and  Science,  I  understand 
to  be,  that  Poetry,  in  its  true  essence  and  nol)lest  realiza- 
tion, presents  the  truths  of  reason  in  the  forms  of  sense. 
The  mere  expression  of  such  an  opinion  indicates  the  neces- 
sity felt  by  such  thinkers  as  Goethe  and  Carlyle  to  discover, 
in  the  last  resort,  some  intimate,  indissoluble  alliance  be- 
tween the  True  and  the  Beautiful. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  parade  of  authorities 
on  this  point.  The  riglit  doctrine  can  be  reached  without 
any  painful  consultation  of  Aristotle,  Bacon,  and  the  rest. 
When  understood  in  its  proper  sei^se,  it  will  be  universal!} 
conceded  as  an  axiom,  tliat  truth  is  inseparable  from  every 
sound  form  of  composition.  But  what  is  truth  ?  of  what 
does  it  consist  ?  It  may  all  be  classed  under  two  catego- 
ries, each  containing  two  divisions :  — 
riRST  si:hies.        9 
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1.  (a)  WTiat  is;  (b)  What  may  supposably,  in  change  of 
time  or  condition,  be. 

2.  (a)  ITow  what  exists  is ;  (b)  Soto  the  supposably  exist- 
ent would  be. 

All  Art  has,  as  its  subject  matter,  truth  of  the  first  cate- 
goi'y :  all  Science  truth  of  the  second. 

There  is  nothing  here  in  the  slightest  degree  obscure,  oi- 
difficult  of  comprehension.  Goethe  and  Carlyle,  in  recog- 
nizing the  essential  comiection  between  poetry  and  form, 
lend  us  really  their  support  ;  their  antithesis  between  truth 
of  reason  and  form  of  sense  can  alone  be  rightly  interpreted, 
in  accordance  with  our  categories ;  only  I  think  that,  by 
fairly  recognizing  truth  as  equally  mdependent  of  poetry 
and  science,  we  are  secured  from  certain  errors,  into  which 
a  definition  of  poetry  simply  as  the  truths  of  reason  in  the 
forms  of  sense  might  lead  us.  It  Avould  be  erroneous  to 
give  any  countenance  to  the  idea  that  poetry  receives  cer- 
tain truths  from  reason,  attained  by  the  method  of  logic, 
and  proceeds  to  clothe  them  in  the  forms  of  sense.  We 
should  thus  find  ourselves  identifying  Art  vdih.  allegory ; 
a  peril  not  altogether  escaped  in  the  poetry  of  Schiller, 
and  surely  affecting  the  rugged  ti'uthfulness  of  IVilhelm 
Meister.  I  shall  not,  however,  enter  here  into  any  debate. 
Concluding  that  the  antithesis  suggested  by  Mr.  Carlyle  is 
the  key  to  the  whole  subject,  and  professing  merely  to 
mtei-pret  and  formally  apply  it,  we  shall  find  the  division  I 
have  made  sufficient  for  the  classification  of  all  Art  and  all 
Science,  whether  real  or  ideal. 

Art,  then,  always  deals  with  what  is,  or  with  what  may 
be.  Its  lio.stulate  is  that  nothing  is,  or  may  be  unaguia- 
tively  represented,  which  is  not  Avorthy  of  observation.  It 
is  divided  into  realistic  and  ideal.  Realistic  Art  concerns 
itself  with  what  is ;  its  sulyect  matter  is  the  now  existent 
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universe :  ideal  Art  concerns  itself  with  the  world  of  imag- 
ination ;  its  subject  matter  is  all  that  the  imaginative  faculty 
calls  up  in  vision,  looks  forward  to  in  hope,  or  combines  into 
new  creations.  Tlie  nltiraate  attainment  of  realistic  Art 
would  be,  by  all-embrat-ing,  all-potent  obseiwation,  by  all- 
l)enetrating,  all-compelling  imaguiation,  to  body  forth,  in 
form,  motion,  color,  the  existent  universe,  animate  and 
inanimate.  The  last  achievement  of  ideal  Art  would  be,  to 
represent,  not  in  theory  but  in  fact,  a  perfect  universe.  It 
would  set  before  us,  with  Plato,  the  world  of  the  idea, 
Avith  the  idea  at  last  perfectly  expressed  in  form;  it 
would  show  us  that  "  type  of  perfect  in  the  mind,"  for 
Avhich  Tennyson  looked  in  vain  in  nature ;  in  an  expressly 
Christian  scheme  of  things,  it  would  exhibit  humanity  re- 
adorned  in  its  paradisal  garments,  in  a  world  fitted  to  such 
a  race,  or  robed  in  a  purer  w^hiteness  than  that  of  Paradise, 
on  the  plains  of  heaven.  The  province  of  Art  is  thus 
shown  to  be  commensurate  with  the  powers  of  the  human 
intellect,  and  the  regions  of  the  finite. 

Turning  to  Science,  there  is  no  more  difficulty  in  dis- 
criminating between  real  and  ideal  Science,  than  between 
real  and  ideal  Art.  The  utmost  conceivable  perfection  of 
realistic  Science  would  be  formally  to  construct,  from  its 
elements,  the  whole  material  imiverse,  of  nature  and  of 
man,  —  to  trace,  in  all  their  operations,  the  laAvs  by  which 
it  consists.  Ideal  Science  is  not  so  familiar  to  our  concep- 
tions as  ideal  poetry.  But  if  we  do  concede  it  a  sphere, 
its  ultimate  achievement  is  definable  as  the  exhibition,  in 
its  forming  and  sustaining  laws,  of  possible  perfection.  A 
perfect  theory  of  Plato's  ideal  Avorld,  a  perfect  theory  of 
man  and  nature  renewed  by  Christianity,  would  precisely 
answer  to  this. 

The  grand  antithesis  between  Ai't  and  Science  is  that  of 
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form  and  law,  of  result  and  cause,  of  rei^resentation  and 
dialectic,  of  the  visible  and  invisible.  Art  looks;  her 
guide,  from  star  to  star,  is  the  cherub  contemplation; 
Science  investigates.     Art  depicts ;  Science  records. 

This  distinction  is  available  for  important  practical  pur- 
poses. 

It  enables  us,  to  begin  with,  to  perceive  how  and  why  it 
is  that  Art  is  associated  inseparably  Avith  the  Beautiful, 
while  Science  has  no  essential  connection  Avith  beauty  what- 
ever. Science  deals  with  what  nature  does  not  show.  She 
Ufts  the  green  turf  of  the  mountain,  to  investigate  the 
strata ;  she  divides  the  ray  of  light,  to  examine  its  separate 
filaments  ;  she  lays  open  the  cheek  of  beauty,  to  trace  the 
course  of  the  arteries.  She  is  entirely  conversant  with 
those  processes  and  those  forms,  by  contrast  with  Avhich 
nature  produces  her  final  eftects  of  beauty.  Science,  there- 
fore, save  in  the  work  of  discovering  and  classifpng  per- 
fected forms  hitherto  unobserved,  has  no  oflice  whatever  in 
connection  with  the  Beautiful.  But  Art  has  to  do  only 
with  what  is  seen,  whether  by  the  eye  of  sense  or  of  imag- 
ination. She  gazes  enraptured  on  the  dress  of  nature, 
intended  to  be  admired :  that  garment,  Avoven  by  the  hand 
of  God,  ineffable  in  its  beauty,  in  Avhich  the  purple  of  night, 
dark  against  the  star-fires,  the  green  of  earth,  touched  with 
crimson  and  gold,  the  blue  of  ocean  Avreathed  with  tinted 
foam,  the  azure  of  the  sky,  flushed  Avith  daAvn  and  even, 
and  hung  Avith  broidered  vails  of  cloud,  combine  in  one 
picture  of  sublimity  and  loAa^lincss,  over  A\'hich  the  angels 
clap  their  hands,  and  on  Avhich  Ave  of  the  earth  can  never 
gaze  with  suflScient  wonder  and  earnestness.  All  that  Art 
can  see  of  the  untainted  Avorkmanship  of  God  is  beautiful. 
Wherever  the  shadoAv  of  sin  has  come,  a  blight  has  passed 
over  beauty.     In  humanity,  in  Avorld-history,  Art  does  not 
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find  all  beautiful.  But  beauty  is  boiuid  up  in  the  purpose 
of  the  ages ;  the  Good,  the  True,  the  Beautiful  struggle  on 
together,  to  celestial  music,  through  the  night  of  time; 
witli  every  new  throb  of  the  heart  of  mankind  towards  a 
liigher  life  and  a  loftier  nc^bleness,  a  fresh  glory  and  love- 
Ihiess  passes,  as  it  were  a  blush,  along  its  countenance.  At 
the  meridian  splendor  of  this  loveliness,  ideal  Art  guesses 
and  gazes  from  afar.  And  thus  Art's  function,  whether  iiv 
the  real  or  the  ideal,  is  ever  with  the  Beautiful. 

But,  next,  does  not  our  antithesis  explain  the  fact  that, 
in  all  ages,  pleasure  has  been  associated  with  Art,  that  the 
poetic  nature  finds  delight  in  external  nature,  and  that  a 
magnificent,  rapturous  ease  is  the  mood  deemed  appropriate 
to  poetic  composition  ?  The  forms  of  God's  universe  are 
fitted,  with  sublime  beneficence,  to  impart  joy.  God  willed 
that  whatsoever  countenance,  of  man  or  angel,  unstained 
by  sin,  looked  upon  his  world,  sliould  break  into  a  smile. 
God  said  let  there  be  light ;  and  morning  drawing  aside 
the  vail  of  night"  Avill  ever  continue  the  emblem  of  joy, 
because  it  shows  us,  once  more,  that  world  which  then 
flashed  into  visibility  and  beauty.  The  fact  that  the  con- 
templation of  external  loveliness  is  productive  of  joy  cannot 
be  called  in  question ;  and  we  may  view  it  either  as  a  proof 
that  the  Creator  of  the  universe  is  good,  or  as  a  proof  that 
the  God  of  Christianity  is  the  God  of  Nature.  I  am  per- 
fectly assured  tliat  ■whosoe\  t'r  has  spoken  of  the  exercise 
of  the  poetic  faculty,  whether  in  the  case  of  Milton,  Dante, 
or  Goethe,  as  something  arduous,  diflicult,  painful,  has 
erred.  To  all  earnest  and  honest  labor  a  joy  is  annexed ; 
there  is  pleasure,  if  not  in  the  preliminary  toil,  at  least  in 
the  ultimate  discovery,  of  science :  but  in  true  poetic  com- 
position, the  joy  approaches  rapture.  The  fine  frenzy  that 
Shakspeare  saw  in  the  eye  of  tlie  poet  was  unquestionably 
9* 
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a  frenzy  of  joy.  De  Quincey,  in  his  own  fashion  of  flinging 
abroad,  Avith  princely  recklessness,  hints  that  lighten  over 
wide  regions  of  thought,  remarks  that  the  life  of  poetic 
enthusiasm,  which  Coleridge  led  during  his  youth,  mifitted 
him  for  the  sternness  of  life  and  made  him  an  easy  victim 
to  opium.  He  requix-ed,  says  De  Quincey,  finer  bread  than 
was  baked  with  wheat.  The  observation  is  pointedly  true 
in  the  case  of  Coleridge :  and  doubtless  the  irregular  lives 
of  poets,  and  their  inability  in  general  to  grapple  steadily 
with  the  difficulties  of  life,  are  to  a  great  extent  traceable 
to  the  insipidity  with  which  every  day  realities  must  present 
themselves,  after  the  rapturous  excitement  of  imaginative 
vision. 

Truth  then,  to  return,  is  of  the  essence  of  poetry  as  well 
as  of  science.  But  in  the  one  case,  the  truth  is  always 
enveloped  in  form ;  in  the  other  it  is  eliminated  from  form. 
Science  gives  you  truth  in  algebraic  formula ;  poetry  gives 
you  truth  in  the  dance  of  the  stars.  A  NeTvi;on  is  mighty 
in  the  exposition  of  law,  a  Shakspeare  in  the  exhibition  of 
fact,  of  human  and  physical  nature  as  actually  existing  or 
as  seen  under  the  revealing  idealization  of  his  imaginative 
genius.  An  Aristotle  applies  a  powerful  analysis  to  the 
laws  of  morals ;  a  Milton  exhibits  those  grand  revolutions, 
in  human  and  angelic  existence,  in  Avhich  the  might  and 
grandeur  of  moral  law  have  been  displayed. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  guard  here  against  a  misapprehen- 
sion. We  are  so  apt  to  associate  everything  with  inference 
and  lesson,  that  when  we  talk  of  truth  in  Science  or  Art, 
we  almost  irresistibly  think  of  some  expressly  didactic 
moral.  But  it  hardly  admits  of  question,  that  neither 
Science  nor  Art  is  by  nature  bound  to  acknowledge  the 
justice  of  the  claim  thus  implied.  Truth  in  visiliiHty  is  all 
Art  professes  to  give:  truth  in  law  all  we  can  rc(|uire  of 
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Science.  Science  may  investigate  the  laws  of  cookery,  or 
those  of  the  lieavenly  bodies :  and  her  dignity,  no  doubt, 
increases  as  she  ascends.  Art  may  delineate  the  wayside 
weeds,  or  pencil  out  the  lightest  bodyings  of  fancy,  —  the 
reveries  of  the  child,  the  dance  of  the  fairies;  she  may 
represent  also  the  moimtains  that  steady  the  earth,  the 
armies  that  have  shaken  the  plains  of  heaven :  and  her 
greatness,  too,  increases  as  her  subjects  are  ennobled.  But 
as  to  express  moralizing.  Science  may  be  dumb  as  the 
pyramids,  and  Art  silent  as  the  dew. 

It  is  necessary,  also,  once  more  to  recollect  that  neither 
is  there  here  a  mathematical  line  of  demarcation.  Art  and 
science,  realism  and  idealism,  perpetually  mingle  in  the 
concrete  example. 

Tennyson's  right  to  a  place  among  the  really  great  poets 
of  the  human  race  is  vindicated  by  this  fact,  That  he  has 
looked,  as  a  great  man  might,  iipon  what  is  most  distinc- 
tive in  the  age  in  which  he  writes,  and  that  he  has  bodied 
forth  the  result  with  marvellous  poetic  realization.  This  I 
proceed  briefly  to  establish. 

One  good  example  may  at  times  convey,  expressly  or  by 
implication,  a  whole  argiuneut.  I  choose  here  one  illustra- 
tion of  Tennyson's  truth-grasping  power,  which  seems  to 
me  to  necessitate  the  conclusion  that  he  is  a  great  poet,  in 
the  sense  of  seeing  and  poetically  embodying  great  truths. 
It  is  the  same  as  that  I  selected  as  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
illustration  of  his  peculiar  imaginative  niothod.  The  Palace 
of  Art.  When  we  contemplate  this  poem,  wliat  do  we 
behold  ?  We  see  a  human  being,  represented  by  the  soul 
of  the  poet,  separating  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
going  to  dwell  in  a  palace  apart.  This  palace  is  gorgeously 
constructed.  Its  roofs  gleam  with  gold.  Its  courts  echo 
with  fountains.     A  torrent-bow  is  lit  up  IVom  the  edge  of 
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the  crag  on  which  it  is  built.  The  interior  is  adorned  with 
the  most  rich,  refined,  and  elaborate  magnificence.  The 
eye  can  rest  on  no  spot  from  which  there  does  not  come  an 
answermg  beam  of  beauty.  In  the  towers  are  great  bells, 
moving  of  themselves  mth  silver  sound.  Through  the 
pamted  windoAvs,  stream  the  lights,  rose,  amber,  emerald, 
blue.  Between  the  shinmg  Oriels,  the  royal  dais  is  placed, 
hung  round  with  the  paintmgs  of  ^vise  men,  and  there 
the  inmate  takes  her  throne,  to  sing  her  songs  iu  solitary 
beatitude. 

"  No  nightingale  delighteth  to  prolong 
Her  low  preamble  all  alone, 
More  tlian  my  soul  to  hear  her  eoho'd  song 
Tlu-ob  through  the  ribbed  stone ; 

Singing  and  murmuring  in  her  feastful  mirth, 

Joying  to  feel  herself  alive, 
Lord  over  Nature,  Lord  of  the  visible  earth, 

Lord  of  the  senses  five  : 

Communing  with  hei'seH" :  '  All  these  are  mine, 
And  let  the  world  have  peace  or  wars, 

*T  is  one  to  me.'     She  —  when  young  night  divine 
Crown'd  dying  day  with  stars, 

!.  Making  sweet  close  of  his  delicious  toils — 

Lit  light  in  wreaths  and  anadems, 
And  pure  quintessences  of  precious  oils 
In  hoUow'd  moons  of  gems, 

I  To  mimic  heaven  ;  and  clapt  her  hands  and  cried, 

'  I  marvel  if  my  still  delight 
In  this  great  house  so  royal-rich  and  wide, 
Be  llatter'd  to  the  heittht. 
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O,  all  thmfrs  fair  to  sate  my  various  eyes ! 
^^^^-'  O,  shapes  and  hues  that  please  me  well  1 

O,  silent  faces  of  the  Great  and  Wise, 
Aly  Gods  with  whom  I  dwell ! 

O,  God-like  isolation  which  art  mine, 

I  can  but  count  thee  perfect  gain, 
What  time  I  watch  the  darkening  droves  of  swine 

That  range  on  yonder  plain  ! 

In  filthy  sloughs  they  roll  a  prurient  skin, 
They  graze  and  wallow,  breed  and  sleep ; 

And  oft  some  brainless  devil  enters  in, 
And  drives  them  to  the  deep.' 

Then  of  the  moral  instinct  would  she  prate, 

And  of  the  rising  from  the  dead. 
As  hers  by  right  of  full-accomplished  Fate ; 

And  at  the  last  she  said : 

'  I  take  possession  of  man's  mind  and  deed. 

I  care  not  what  the  sects  may  brawl. 
I  sit  as  God,  holding  no  form  of  creed, 

But  contemplating  all.' "  * 

Thus  it  continues  for  three  years.  Then,  suddenly,  all  is 
changed.  The  proud  soul  is  smitten  from  the  height  of 
her  gloiy  into  sore  despair.  A  darkness  and  a  pestilence 
pass  over  the  beauty  with  which  she  is  surrounded.  She 
cannot  comprehend  liow  the  woe  has  come,  but  her  palace 
is  now  an  abode  of  loathing  and  ghastliness. 

*"  What !  is  not  this  my  place  of  strength,'  she  said, 
'  My  spacious  mansion  built  for  me. 
Whereof  the  strong  foundation  stones  were  laid 
Since  my  first  memory  ? ' 

•  Quoted  from  tlie  tenth  edition. 
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Bixt  in  dark  corners  of  her  palace  stood 
Uncertain  shapes  ;  and  unawares 

On  wliite-cyed  phantasms  weeping  tears  of  blood, 
And  horrible  nightmares, 

And  hollow  shades  enclosing  hearts  of  flame, 
And,  with  dim  fretted  foreheads  all, 

On  coii^ses  three  months  old  at  noon  she  came, 
That  stood  against  the  wall. 


Back  on  herself  her  serpent  pride  had  curl'd. 

'  No  voice,'  she  shrieked  in  that  lone  hall, 
'  No  voice  breaks  through  the  stillness  of  the  world : 

One  deep,  deep  silence  all!'" 

At  last  the  end  comes  :  — 

"  She  howl'd  aloud,  '  I  am  on  fire  within. 
There  comes  no  murmur  of  reply. 
AVhat  is  it  that  will  take  away  my  sin. 
And  save  me  lest  I  die  ? ' 

So  when  four  years  were  wholly  finished, 

She  threw  her  royal  robes  away. 
'  Make  me  a  cottage  in  the  vale,'  she  said, 

'  Where  I  may  mourn  and  pray.' " 

In  all  this  —  in  the  whole  of  the  poem,  —  with  its  perfect 
symmetry,  and  that  elaborate  fullness  of  beauty  which 
isolated  qitotations  so  defectively  represent  —  it  is  just 
possible  that  certain  persons  may  not  find  any  great  truth 
revealed.  Stated  in  so  many  words,  the  poem  does  not 
contain  a  single  didactic  lesson.  The  poet-nature  of  Tenny- 
so!i,  instinct  with  an  unconscious  appreciation  of  the  essence 
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of  Art,  prevented  the  possibility  of  tlierc  being  any  such. 
But  taking  the  poem  in  the  noble  characters  of  its  breath- 
ing fomi,  is  there  any  difficulty  in  knowing  what  it  means  ? 
Even  had  those  lines,  in  which  the  poet  explicitly  announces 
his  design,  been  absent,  the  signiticance  would  have  been 
perfectly  clear.  But  those  introductory  lines,  and  the 
name  of  the  poem,  leave  one  and  only  one  possibility  open 
for  mistake, -^  incapacity  to  comprehend  or  estimate  the 
truth  embodied.  That  truth  is  very  ancient,  if  not  in 
didactic  expression,  at  least  in  historical  manifestation :  but 
as  proclaimed  by  Tennyson,  it  may  lay  claim  to  a  high 
originality.  The  right  is  always  original ;  if  we  embrace 
in  the  term  right,  seasonableness  of  occasion,  vei'ity  of 
doctrine,  and  perfect  execution.  The  truth  embodied  in 
The  Palace  of  Art  has  the  infallible  mark  of  originality, 
that  it  was  specially  called  forth  by  the  requirements  of  the 
time.  In  itself,  besides,  it  is  of  so  refined  and  exalted  a 
nature,  that  it  never  can  become  commonplace.  It  is 
simply  this,  That  Art  can  never  be  religion,  that  man  can 
never  live  nobly  all  for  himself,  that  the  supremacy  of 
intellectual  culture,  ministered  to  by  all  the  beauty  and 
intelligence  of  the  world,  is  not  so  excellent  as  the  lowl\- 
self-sacrifice  of  daily  life.  It  is,  that  there  are  al)ysnial 
deeps  of  personality,  in  which  slumber  earthquakes,  to  con- 
vulse the  soul  despite  of  all  the  azure  smiling  of  beauty ; 
and  that  all  the  lamps  which  man  can  kindle  here,  to  make 
a  heaven  for  himself,  will  be  but  a  vain  mimicry  of  real 
felicity.  When  we  consider  that  Tennyson's  poems  gen- 
erally, and  this  poem  in  pai-ticular,  teem  with  unmistakeable 
evidence  that  he  has  drunk,  perhaps  more  deeply  than  any 
other  poet,  at  the  fountains  of  Art ;  when  we  reilect  that 
the  infiuence  of  (Joctlic  upon  the  development  of  his  genius 
has  been  ])roluund   and  j)ervasive;  :uul  when  Ave  remember 
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that  the  most  refined  and  plausible  delusion  of  the  age, 
presented  in  many  forms,  is  radically  this  of  putting  culture 
for  godliness,  we  are  shut  up  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
writer  is  original  and  poM'erful,  and  that  the  truth  he  prac- 
tically proclaims  is  substantial  and  important.  I  should 
hold  it,  too,  in  the  highest  degree  dishonoring  to  Tennyson, 
to  imagine,  that  he  exhibited  this  truth  merely  as  a  poetical 
artist,  that  he  chose  it  for  its  literary  capabilities.  In  no 
case  does  our  great  poet  protrude  his  religion ;  but  his 
moral  tone  is  as  pure  as  Milton's ;  and  In  Memoriam 
contains  numerous  passages,  indicative  of  a  deep  and  medi- 
tative acquaintance  with  the  highest  questions  of  religion, 
and  revealing  the  heaven-light  of  Christianity  plainly  ii*ra- 
diating  the  moralities  of  earth.  In  The  Palace  of  Art, 
let  it  not  be  questioned,  Tennyson's  grand  intent  was,  to 
exhibit  the  ghastly  isolation  of  mere  individual  culture,  the 
hollowness  of  self-Avorship  (or  that  reflected  self-worship 
which  in  "the  Great  and  AVise"  finds  "Gods,")  in  contrast, 
not  didactically  unfolded  but  poetically  suggested,  with  the 
household  sanctities,  the  sunple  joys,  the  home-love,  the 
heaven-love,  the  ancient,  motherly  smile,  of  Christianity. 
Of  the  imaginative  power  with  which  the  great  truth  of 
the  poem  is  exhibited,  it  is  unnecessary,  after  what  has 
been  said,  to  make  any  remark.  Sufiice  it  to  say,  that, 
after  having  as  it  were  kept  this  poem  before  my  mind's 
eye  for  many  years,  I  still  gaze  in  fresh  wonder  on  its 
marvellous  poetical  perfections,  combining  towards  the  en- 
forcement of  one  great  truth. 

Only  a  great  poet  could  have  composed  Tfie  Palace 
of  Art.  I  do  not,  therefore,  deem  it  absolutely  necessary 
to  cite  any  other  instance,  from  the  poems  of  Tennyson,  of 
tlie  combination  of  strictly  intellectual  with  strictly  poetic 
power.     But  I  cannot  forbear  making  a  reference  to  The 
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Tico  Voh^cs.  This  poem  is  i)C'rhaps  unique.  It  is  in  tlie 
highest  sense  philosopliic,  nay,  metapliysical,  througlioiit : 
yet  no  lyrical  trill  of  undiluted  melody,  no  lilt  sung  by 
village  maiden,  was  ever  more  purely  and  entirely  poetical. 
The  subject  of  the  jMece  is  that  riddle  of  the  painful  earth, 
of  which  we  hear  in  The  Palace  of  Art.  The  argument 
on  the  one  side  is,  that  it  were  better  to  curse  God  and 
die ;  on  the  other,  that  it  were  better  not  to  do  so.  The 
force  and  acuteness  of  the  reasoning  would  be  sufficient  to 
fit  out  a  powerful  and  original  dissertation  in  metaphysics. 
But  does  the  poet  stumble  on  syllogism,  or  glide  out  of  the 
form  of  poetic  Art,  into  the  analysis  of  metrical  Science  ? 
By  no  means.  The  poem  is  a  study  of  the  richest  poetry, 
from  the  consistency  with  Avhich  nature  sustains  the  argu- 
ment on  either  side.  If  sorrow  is  expressed,  it  is  less  in 
human  accents  than  in  the  tears  of  nature ;  morning  Aveep- 
ing  in  her  still  place,  and  the  daisy  fading  away  in  death. 
If  joy  is  described,  it  is  written  in  the  calm  light  of  a 
Sabbath  morn,  and  in  the  flowers  hiding  the  grass.  If  doubt, 
disappointed  hope,  vain  aspiration,  are  shadowed  forth, 
they  are  emblemed  by  the  mist  of  the  hills,  and  the  crags 
momentarily  seen  and  then  hidden  behind  its  wreathing 
folds.  If  courage  and  resolution  are  the  theme,  we  see  the 
flashing  of  the  battle  in  the  distance,  and  mark  the  gleam 
on  the  face  of  the  dying  warrior  as  he  watches  the  last 
victorious  charge.  Such  knowledge  of  nature's  language, 
80  true,  so  deep,  so  varied,  never  belonged  but  to  the  born, 
the  master  poet.  Readers  who  are  novices  in  this  language, 
who  have  not  sympathetically  studied  in  the  mighty  volume 
of  nature,  find  the  poem  obscure.  The  express  declarations 
of  didactic  composition,  the  exposed  links  of  science,  they 
miss.  Such  the  poetic  instinct  sternly  denies  them.  But 
when  the  poem  is  read   poetically,  it  beams  with  light. 

FIRST    SKUIKS.  10 
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Tnith,  says  the  scientific  skeptic,  is  unattainable.  That  is 
a  simple  fact,  simply  stated,  and  its  accompaniment  may 
be  either  irony  or  whatever  else  of  a  prosaic  nature  will 
suit.  The  poet- skeptic  states  the  same  fact,  and  likewise 
acconipunies  it  with  delicate  irony.  But  you  have  a  series 
of  views,  intelligible  or  miintelligible,  instead  of  a  state- 
ment :  — 

"  Cry,  faint  not :  either  Truth  is  born 
Beyond  the  polar  gleam  forlorn, 
Or  in  the  gateways  of  the  morn. 

Cry,  faint  not,  climb  :  the  summits  slope 
Beyond  the  furthest  flights  of  hope. 
Wrapt  in  dense  clouds  from  base  to  cope. 

Sometimes  a  little  corner  shines, 

As  over  rainy  mist  inclines 

A  gleaming  crag  with  belts  of  pines. 

I  idll  go  forward,  safest  thou, 
I  shall  not  fail  to  find  her  now. 
Look  up,  the  fold  is  on  her  brow. 

If  straight  thy  track,  or  if  oblique. 

Thou  know'st  not.     Shadows  thou  dost  strike, 

Embracing  cloud,  Ixion-hke." 

Truth,  answers  the  scientific  believer,  may  be  difficult  to 
define  in  the  abstract ;  but  I  must  credit  the  nobleness  of 
the  great  believers  and  actors  of  htiman  history.  The  poet- 
believer  answers  thus : — 

"  I  cannot  hide  that  some  have  striven, 
Achieving  calm,  to  whom  was  given 
The  joy  that  mixes  man  with  heaven  • 
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Who,  rowing  hard  ajrainst  the  stream, 
Saw  di;;taiit  jiatts  of  Eden  gleam, 
And  did  not  dream  it  was  a  dream , 

But  heard,  by  secret  transport  led, 
Kven  in  tlie  charnels  of  the  dead, 
The  umrnuir  of  the  fountain-head  — 

AMiich  did  accomplish  their  desire, 
Bore  and  forbore,  and  did  not  tire, 
Like  Stephen,  an  unquenched  fire. 

lie  heeded  not  reviling  tones. 

Nor  sold  his  heart  to  idle  moans. 

Though  cursed  and  scorned,  and  bruised  with  stones : 

But  looking  upward,  full  of  gi'ace, 
He  pray'd,  and  from  a  happy  place, 
God's  glory  smote  him  on  the  face." 

The  conclusion  of  the  poem  is  remarkable,  both  for  the 
perfection  of  its  poetical  form  and  for  the  depth  of  its  sig- 
nificance. The  argument  had  not  taken  a  wide  range.  The 
first  voice  had  sunk  mto  silence,  merely  from  its  mability  to 
prove  a  miiversal  negative.  Xo  recourse  had  been  had,  in 
opposhig  it,  to  tlie  promised  glories  of  Christianity.  But 
now  the  light  of  dawn  breaks  ruddy  along  the  whole  horizon. 
It  is  the  Sabbath  morn,  and  men  wend  to  the  house  of  God, 
passing  by  the  graves  without  a  sigh.  The  hidden  hoj)e  of 
the  world,  the  millennial  and  celestial  expectations  of  man- 
kind, are  emblemed  in  that  house  into  which  they  enter. 
Great  in  thought  and  marvellous  in  poetry,  this  piece  might 
alone  sustain  a  reputation. 

So  much  for  separate  poems.  Tennyson  is  great  like- 
"w-ise  in  isol.ited  gleams  of  thought. 

I  sai<l  that  the  real  and  the  ideal  are  not  always  separated 
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by  any  poet.  I  may  add  that  the  poetic  and  the  scientific 
modes  of  thought  and  exf)ression  are  not  always  kept  dis- 
tinct. Tennyson,  however,  remains  singularly  true  to  the 
character  of  a  poet,  seeming  to  have  truth  revealed  to  him 
in  figure  and  impersonation  while  others  reach  it  only  by 
the  chain  of  logical  sequence.  And  there  are  verses  of  his 
which  compress  into  their  limits  the  essential  characteristics 
of  the  national  life  of  Europe  for  a  hundred  years. 

"  The  people  here,  a  beast  of  burden  slow, 

Toil'd  onward,  prick'd  with  goads  and  stings , 
Here  play'd  a  tiger,  rolling  to  and  fro 
The  heads  and  crowns  of  kings ; 

Here  rose  an  athlete,  strong  to  break  or  bind 

All  force  in  bonds  that  might  endure. 
And  here  once  more  like  some  sick  man  declined 

And  trusted  any  cure." 

Could  Count  de  Montalembert  convey,  in  any  nimiber 
of  volumes,  a  more  accurate  account  of  "the  state  of 
society  in  France,"  before  and  during  the  first  Revolution^ 
than  is  contained  in  that  first  verse  ? 

Slowly  comes  a  hungry  people,  as  a  lion,  creeping  nigher, 
Glares  at  one  that  nods  and  winks  behind  a  slowly-dying  fire." 

What  a  picture  is  this  of  Feudalism  settling  to  its  last 
sleep,  with  Freedom  advancing  upon  it !  Or  of  aristoc- 
racies, that  nod  and  wink  in  the  waning  light  of  their 
heraldic  honors,  with  the  grand  roar  of  the  democracy 
beginning  to  be  heard ! 

"  All  the  past  of  Time  reveals 
A  bridal  dawn  of  thunder-peals, 
Whenever  Thought  hath  wedded  Fact." 
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This  is  a  magnificent  poetic  enibocliment  of  one  of  the 
most  important  and  mysterious  facts  in  philosophic  history. 
But  it  would  be  absurd  to  attempt  an  exhibition  of  such 
passages  as  might,  even  with  approximate  completeness, 
illustrate  Tennyson's  power  as  a  poetic  thinker.  The  per- 
plexities, the  longings,  the  fitful  gleams  of  hope,  the  ten- 
dency to  lapse  into  ennui  or  despair,  characteristic  of  the 
time,  are  all  sympathetically  reflected  in  his  verse,  shadowed 
or  briglitened  by  his  supreme  imagination.  In  The  Lotos 
Eaters^  there  are  glimpses  into  the  mysteries  of  human 
destiny,  penetrating  perhaps  as  far  as  human  eye  can  go. 
I  confess  I  could  have  wished,  although  I  consider  the 
^oem  to  possess  a  perfection  defying  any  attempt  at  esti- 
nwite,  to  have  seen  the  atmosphere  of  Epicurean  repose 
ov«^i-  the  heads  of  the  Lotos  Eaters  shaken  by  the  thun- 
der ,')f  some  higher  truth,  —  by  the  tumult  of  passionate, 
acting  men,  by  the  roar  of  battle ;  and  I  am  assured  that 
Tennyson  could  have  efl'ected  this,  without  any  serious  dam- 
age to  the  i^receding  imjiression.  But  it  has  been  hmted 
that  the  poet's  sympathy  with  the  joy  of  calm  is  somewhat 
more  than  healthy ;  and  he  has  certainly  succeeded  in 
setting  before  us  a  trance  of  intellectual  and  sensuous  peace, 
in  comparison  of  which  all  other  paintings  of  calm,  whether 
with  pen  or  brush,  pass  at  once  out  of  calculation. 

I  might  enlarge  indefinitely  upon  the  order  of  subjects 
which  Tennyson  delights  to  handle,  but  a  critique  need  not 
be  an  inventory,  and  I  must  hasten  to  a  conclusion.  One 
word,  however,  of  those  idyllic  pioturings,  which  form  so 
remarkable  a  portion  of  liis  Avorks.  These  have  no  ])arallels 
in  the  language,  if  in  any  language.  The  pastorals  of  the 
Pope  and  Dryden  school  are  not  to  be  named  beside  them. 
Wordsworth's  "  solemn-thoughted  idyl,"  as  Mrs.  Barrett 
Browning,  with  a  sincerity  of  conipliinent  wliitli  from  lier 
10* 
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mind  at  least  dismissed  all  idea  of  suppressed  irony,  bears 
the  comparison  better,  yet  not  well.  Tennyson's  coloring 
is  of  a  melloAmess  and  glow,  of  which  Wordsworth  never 
gives  a  suggestion.  Tennyson  depicts  passion  with  a 
pencil  of  fire,  vivid,  tender,  true,  as  life :  "Wordsworth 
knew  only  the  loves  of  the  flowers,  and  even  Wilson,  in 
his  elaborate  apology,  concedes  that  he  wanted  strength 
and  vividness  of  diction.  One  finds  himself  utterly  at 
a  loss  for  expressions  to  convey  the  idea  of  sylvan  loveli- 
ness, of  tender,  vernal  gaiety,  of  gentleness  in  emotion  and  , 
simplicity  in  thought,  derived  from  such  idyls  as  The 
Gardener's  Dmighter  or  The  Brook.  They  make  you 
think  of  sunbeams  wanderyig  among  roses  and  lilies,  of 
light  streaming  silently  through  delicate  foliage,  turning 
all  its  green  to  gold,  of  the  prattling  of  children  by  sunny 
rills,  of  the  tears  and  smiles  of  whispering  lovers.  They, 
too,  are,  of  course,  ideal ;  though  in  a  very  different  way 
from  the  old  pastoral.  The  miller's  daughter  must  have 
had  her  gleaming  beauty  somewhat  dimmed  by  the  ad- 
hesion of  that  floating  meal  to  her  hair  and  dress,  and 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that,  when  Eustace  and 
his  friend  visited  the  real  gardener's  daughter,  they  found 
her  seated  on  the  hack-log  peeling  potatoes.  If  the  shep- 
herdesses of  the  old  pastoral  Avere  court  ladies  or  Grecian 
Nymphs,  the  peasant  girls  of  Tennyson  are  exquisitely 
refined  English  ladies.  But  this  does  not  affect  the  inner 
truth  of  the  portraiture,  —  since  village  girls  and  titled 
ladies  love  very  much  alike,  —  or  do  more  than  pleasantly 
enhance  our  sympathy  with  the  emotions  delineated. 

As  the  poet  of  a  period  of  unparalleled  civilization^ 
Tennyson  occasionally  reflects  a  mood,  differing,  in  a  pecu- 
liar and  remarkable  way,  from  any  of  the  moods  of  pas- 
sion.    Not  a  few  of  his  jjoems  suggest  a  time  of  wearied 
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emotion  and  jaded  sympathy,  when  passion,  as  it  throbs  in 
human  breasts,  is  looked  upon  for  its  artistic  effects,  and 
conleniphited  in  unparticipating,  xmimpassioned  admiration. 
Civilization  lies  languid  on  her  noonday  couch,  oppressed 
with  the  weight  of  her  own  crown,  faint  in  the  sun  of  her 
own  prosperity.  To  a  biographer  of  Tennyson,  this  char- 
acteristic of  his  poetry  Avould  be  very  suggestive,  and  it 
must  have  struck  Mrs.  Barrett  BroNvning  as  distinctive 
when  she  described  that  poetry  in  the  words  "  enchanted 
reverie."  I  could  scarce  define  the  cause,  but  The  Day 
J}ream  is  always  associated  in  my  mind  with  this  general 
impression. 

The  greatest  poem,  all  things  considered,  that  Tennyson 
ever  wrote,  is  In  Memoriain.  Its  name  indicates  one  of 
the  most  difficult  efforts  which  can  be  made  in  literature. 
It  aims  at  embalming  a  .private  sorrow  for  everlasting 
remembrance,  at  rendering  a  personal  grief  generally  and 
immortally  interesting.  The  set  eye  and  marble  brow  of 
stoicism  would  cast  back  human  sympathy;  the  broken 
accents  and  convulsive  weeping  of  individual  affliction 
would  awaken  no  nobler  emotion  than  mere  pity :  it  was 
sorrow  in  a  calm  and  stately  attitude,  robed  in  angel-like 
beauty,  though  retaining  a  look  of  earnest,  endless  sadness, 
that  would  draw  generation  after  generation  to  the  house 
of  mourning.  No  poet,  save  one  possessed  not  only  of 
commanding  genius  but  of  peculiar  qualifications  for  the 
task,  could  have  attempted  to  delineate  a  sorrow  like  this. 
The  genius  of  Teimyson  found  in  the  work  its  precise  ami 
most  congenial  employment ;  and  the  result  is  surely  the 
finest  elegaic  poem  in  the  world. 

In  whatever  aspect  we  view  it,  by  whatever  test  we  try 
it,  this  poem  is  great,  is  Avonderful.  Very  absurdly  did 
those  critics  talk,  Avho  spoke  of  the  grief  it  contained  as  not 
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very  strong,  perhaps  not  quite  sincere,  because  it  was  so 
elaborately  sung,  and  dwelt  upon  so  long.  They  utterly 
misconceived  the  nature  of  that  grief.  They  apjilied  a 
general  and  commonplace  rule  to  an  altogether  exceptional 
instance ;  an  instance  Avhich  might  give  new  canons  to 
criticism,  but  which  might  well  pei'plex  the  old  critics. 
The  shadow  of  death  had  fallen  between  two  spirits,  knit 
together  in  close  and  noble  friendship.  That  friendship 
had  depended  for  its  endurance  on  the  community  of  lofty 
and  immortal  sympathies,  of  great  thoughts,  of  pure  and 
earnest  affections.  It  was  beyond  the  power  of  death  to 
bring  it  to  a  termination.  Death  could  only  cast  a  vail  of 
shadow  between  the  two  friends,  and  leave  the  one  still  on 
the  earthward  side  to  endeat^or  to  pierce  its  obscurity,  to 
hope  for  the  day  of  its  removal.  It  was  rather  a  solemnity, 
a  stillness,  a  composed  and  maje^stic  mournfulness,  that  was 
cast  over  the  life  of  Tennyson,  than  a  darkening,  over- 
powering distress.  It  was  the  silence  and  sadness  of  Au- 
tumn envelopmg  all  the  glories  of  summer ;  it  was  the 
melancholy  of  that  aspect  of  nature,  perhaps  the  loveliest 
of  all,  when  the  year  first  knows  the  approach  of  winter, 
and  welcomes  it  with  a  resigned  yet  mournful  smile.  The 
shadow  fell  everywhere.  Amid  all  the  groups  of  living 
men,  amid  all  the  forms  of  external  nature,  there  was  still 
its  presence,  and  into  all  the  regions  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing it  came.  Everywhere  it  brought  its  solemn  sadness : 
only,  on  the  skies  of  the  future,  like  the  shadow  of  the 
earth  cast  up  towards  immensity,  it  seemed  to  kindle 
brigliter  lights  as  it  were  stars.  The  maiden  combing  her 
golden  hair,  in  expectation  of  her  lovci',  whose  steps  will 
not  be  heard  that  evening,  or  at  all  again,  at  the  door,  the 
bride  leaving  her  father's  house,  the  wife  whose  husband 
lives  apart  from  her  sympathy,  in  high  and  remote  regions 
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of  tliouglit,  the  boy  friends  of  the  village  green  whose 
paths  ill  alter  life  lie  far  asniuler,  —  these  all  move  in  the 
procession  of  the  poem,  passing  through  the  shadow  of  its 
sorrow.  Nature,  too,  must  mourn  with  the  poet,  as  Shelley 
saw  lier  mouriiiiig  hy  the  bier  of  Adonais.  The  ocean  must 
sink  into  calm  around  the  coming  corpse;  the  gorgeous 
gloom  of  evening  must  shroud  it;  and  all  the  tears  of 
morning  must  fall  over  it.  Into  the  world  of  thought  and 
meditation,  the  same  solemn  influence  comes.  The  greatest 
questions  on  which  the  human  mind  can  be  engaged, 
questions  relating  to  the  being  of  God,  to  the  inmiortality 
of  the  soul,  to  the  limits  of  knowledge,  to  the  nature  and 
conditions  of  future  existence,  all  of  which  arise  naturally 
before  a  mind  ever  looking  beyond  the  bourne  for  the  face 
of  a  friend,  present  themselves  to  the  mourner,  if  perchance 
he  may  find  any  solace  or  enlightenment  in  them.  From 
the  simplest  scenes  of  domestic  life  Tennyson  lias  ascended 
into  the  rare  atmosphere  of  metaphysics,  and  from  those 
heights  of  contemplation  where  he  so  well  can  tread,  sees  the 
shadow  of  his  sorrow  falling  over  the  filmy  clouds.  Nor  is 
this  all.  The  shadow  of  that  sorrow  fell  everj^vhere,  but, 
as  the  poet  himself  tells  us,  it  was  a  shadow  glory-crowned. 
Death  at  tunes  takes  up  the  harp  of  life,  as  love  did  in  one 
of  Tennyson's  earlier  poems,  and  draws  from  it  grand  and 
inspiring  music.  The  mighty  hopes  tliat  make  us  men,  the 
future  glories  of  humanity,  the  social  joys  and  tendernesses 
which  even  on  earth  shed  a  softening  radiance  over  settled 
sorrow,  the  encouragement  which  a  noble  heart  finds  in 
dwelling  on  a  life  honorably  finished,  in  listening  to  the 
earnest  voices  of  the  dead,  all  mingle  in  the  lofty  strain. 
So  perfect  is  the  unity,  so  mighty  the  sweep  of  this  poem  : 
what  more  could  elegaic  poetry  ])e  ? 

The  measure  adoi)ted  by  Tennyson  for  In  Memoriani 
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was  almost  new  to  the  English  language,  and  it  has  none 
of  that  sweetness  or  ring  which  at  first  take  the  ear.  But, 
for  its  subject,  it  is  perfectly  adapted.  The  melancholy  of 
the  poet  seeks  no  sudden  changes  or  excitements;  it  is 
deep,  solemn,  still ;  and  the  sameliness  of  the  melody,  its 
majestic  uniformity,  its  calm  ^olian  flow,  correspond  ex- 
actly wdth  the  theme.  Yet  amid  its  stately  uniformity,  there 
is  sufficient  variation  to  prevent  any  disagreeable  monotony. 
Xow,  iu  its  calm,  dream-like  harmony,  it  seems,  as  it  were, 
to  give  voice  to  the  silent  gaze  with  which  we  look  into  the 
eyes  of  Mary  looking  upon  Christ ;  now  it  is  deep,  solemn, 
organ-toned,  "  JEonian  music  "  measuring  out  the  steps  of 
Time  —  the  shocks  of  Chance  —  the  blows  of  Death;  and 
yet  again  it  takes  i;p  a  trumpet  note,  and  oiir  hearts  leap  as 
it  bids  the  Avild  bells  ring  out  to  the  wild  sky. 

It  Avill  be  fitting  to  add  a  few  passages  from  l7i  3Ienio- 
riam,  illustrative  of  the  varying  subjects  which  the  poet 
treats,  and  the  mode  in  which  he  adapts  his  delineation 
and  his  harmony  to  each.  Let  us  glance,  first,  into  one 
or  two  of  those  domestic  scenes  into  which  falls  the  light 
of  sorrowing  love. 

"  Could  we  forget  the  widow'd  hour 
And  look  on  spirits  breathed  away, 
As  on  a  maiden  in  the  day 
When  first  she  wears  her  orange  flower ! 

^Mien  crown'd  with  blessing  she  doth  rise 
To  take  her  latest  leave  of  home, 
And  hopes  and  light  regrets  that  come 

Make  April  of  her  tender  eyes ; 

And  doubtful  joys  the  father  move, 

And  tears  are  on  the  mother's  face, 

As  parting  with  a  long  embrace 
She  enters  other  realms  of  love ; 
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Her  office  there  to  rear,  to  teach, 

Becoming  as  is  meet  and  fit 

A  link  among  the  days,  to  knit 
The  generations  each  with  each ; 

And,  iloubtless,  unto  thee  is  given 

A  life  that  bears  immortal  fruit 
In  suth great  offices  as  suit 

The  full-grown  energies  of  heaven. 

Ay  me,  the  diflerence  I  discern  ! 
How  often  shall  her  old  fireside 
Be  cheered  with  tidings  of  the  bride, 

How  often  she  hei-self  return, 

And  tell  them  all  they  would  have  told, 
And  bring  her  babe,  and  make  her  boast, 
Till  even  those  that  miss'd  her  most, 

Shall  count  new  things  as  dear  as  old  ? 

But  thou  and  I  have  shaken  hands. 

Till  growing  winters  lay  me  low ; 

My  paths  are  in  the  fields  I  know, 
And  thine  in  undiscover'd  lands." 

Of  a  somewhat  different  kind,  but  from  the  same  class  of 
incident,  is  the  following: — 

"  Dost  thou  look  back  on  what  hath  been, 
As  some  divinely  gifted  man, 
Whose  life  in  low  estate  began 
And  on  a  simple  village  green ; 

AMio  breaks  his  birth's  invidious  bar. 
And  grasps  the  skirts  of  happy  chance, 
And  breasts  the  blows  of  circumstance, 

And  grapples  with  his  evil  star ; 
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Who  makes  by  force  his  merit  known, 
And  lives  to  clutch  the  golden  keys, 
To  mould  a  mighty  state's  decrees. 

And  shape  the  whisper  of  the  throne  ; 

And  moving  up  from  high  to  higher, 
Becomes  on  Fortune's  crowning  slopo 
The  pillar  of  a  people's  hoi^c, 

The  centre  of  a  world's  desire ; 

Yet  feels,  as  in  a  pensive  dream, 
AVhen  all  his  active  powers  are  still, 
,  A  distant  dearness  in  the  hill, 

A  sacred  sweetness  in  the  stream, 

The  limit  of  liis  narrower  fato. 
While  yet  beside  its  vocal  springs 
He  jilay'd  at  counsellors  and  kings, 

With  one  that  was  his  earliest  mate ; 

Who  ploughs  with  pain  his  native  lea, 
And  reaps  the  labor  of  his  hands. 
Or,  in  the  furrow  musing  stands ; 

'  Does  my  old  friend  remember  me?'" 

Once  more :  — 

•'  Tvvo  partnei-s  of  a  married  life  — 

I  looked  on  these  and  thought  of  thee 
In  vastness  and  in  mystery. 
And  of  my  spirit  as  of  a  wife. 

These  two  —  they  dwelt  with  eye  on  eye, 
Their  hearts  of  old  have  beat  in  tune, 
Their  meetings  made  Decembci-  June, 

Their  every  parting  was  to  die. 
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Their  love  has  never  past  away ; 

The  days  she  never  can  forget 

Are  earnest  that  he  loves  her  yet, 
AMiate'er  the  faithless  people  say. 

Her  life  is  lone,  he  sits  apart, 

He  loves  her  yet,  she  will  not  weep 
Though  rapt  in  matters  dark  and  deep 

lit-  seems  to  slight  her  simple  heart. 

llv  thrids  the  labyrinth  of  the  mind, 

He  reads  the  secret  of  the  star, 

He  seems  so  near  and  yet  so  far, 
He  looks  so  cold  :  she  thinks  him  kind. 

She  keeps  the  gift  of  years  before, 

A  Avither'd  violet  is  her  bliss ; 

She  knows  not  what  his  greatness  is ; 
For  that,  for  all,  she  loves  him  more. 

For  him  she  plays,  to  him  she  sings 

Of  early  faith  and  plighted  vows ; 

She  knows  but  matters  of  the  house, 
And  he,  he  knows  a  thousand  things. 

Her  faith  is  fixt  and  cannot  move. 
She  darkly  feels  him  great  and  wise, 
She  dwells  on  him  with  faithful  eyes, 

■  I  cannot  undei^stand:  I  love.'" 

Sometimes  the  delineation  is  of  feeling  still  deeper  and 
more  liiiUowed,  as  in  this  picture  of  Mary,  when  Lazarus 
has  I'eturned  from  the  grave  :  — 

"  Her  eyes  are  homes  of  silent  prayer, 
Nor  other  thought  her  mind  admits 
But,  he  was  dead,  and  there  he  sits, 
And  He  that  brought  him  back  is  there. 

FIRST   SKRIES.  1  1 
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Then  one  deep  love  doth  supersede 
All  other,  when  her  ardent  gaze 
Roves  from  the  living  brother's  face, 

And  rests  upon  the  Life  indeed. 

All  subtle  thought,  all  curious  fears, 
Borne  down  by  gladness  so  complete, 
She  bows,  she  bathes  the  Saviour's  feet 

With  costly  spikenard  and  with  tears. 

Thrice  blest  whose  lives  are  faithiul  prayers, 
Whose  loves  in  higher  love  endure ; 
What  souls  possess  themselves  so  pure, 

Or  is  there  blessedness  like  theirs  ?  " 

Of  the  aspect  of  nature,  with  the  great  shadow  falling 
over  it,  as  represented  by  the  poet,  the  following  superb 
piece  of  imaginative  description  may  enable  us  to  form  some 
conception. 

"  Calm  is  the  morn  without  a  sound. 
Calm  as  to  suit  a  calmer  grief, 
And  only  through  the  faded  leaf 
The  chestnut  pattering  to  the  ground : 

Calm  and  deep  peace  on  this  high  wold. 
And  on  these  dews  that  drench  the  furze, 
And  all  the  silvery  gossamers 

That  twinkle  into  green  and  gold : 

Calm  and  still  light  on  yon  great  plain 
That  sweeps  with  all  its  autumn  bowers, 
And  crowded  farms  and  lessening  towers, 

To  mingle  with  the  bounding  main  : 

Calm  and  deep  peace  in  this  wide  air, 
These  leaves  that  redden  to  the  fall ; 
And  in  my  heart,  if  calm  at  all, 

If  any  calm,  a  calm  despair : 
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Calm  on  the  seas,  and  silver  sleep, 

And  waves  tliat  sway  themselves  in  rest, 
And  dead  calm  in  that  noble  breast 

Wliich  hea^  es  but  with  the  heaving  deep." 

Again :  — 

"  Sweet  after  showers,  ambrosial  air, 
Tliat  rollest  from  the  gorgeous  gloom 
Of  evening  over  brake  and  bloom 
And  meadow,  slowly  breathing  bare 

The  round  of  space,  and  rapt  below 
Through  all  the  dewy-tassell'd  wood. 
And  shadowing  down  the  horn  id  Hood 

In  ripples,  fan  my  brows  and  blow 

The  fever  from  my  cheek,  and  sigh 
The  full  new  life  that  feeds  thy  breath 
Throughout  my  frame,  till  Doubt  and  Death, 

Bl  brethren,  let  the  fancy  fly 

From  belt  to  belt  of  crimson  seas 

On  leagues  of  odor  streaming  far, 

To  where  in  yonder  orient  star 
A  hundred  spirits  whisper  '  Peace.' " 

From  these  we  turn  naturally  to  the  more  meditative 
and  metaphysical  parts  of  the  poem.  The  hope  that 
crowns- the  shadow  with  glory  dawns  here,  though  some- 
what faintly: — 

"  Oh  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 
Will  be  tlie  final  goal  of  ill  I 
To  pangs  of  nature,  sins  of  will, 
Defects  of  doubt,  and  taints  of  blood : 
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That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet ; 

That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroy'd 

Or  CEist  as  rubbish  to  the  void 
When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete ; 

That  not  a  worm  is  cloven  in  vain ; 

Tliat  not  a  moth  with  vain  desire 

Is  shrivel'd  in  a  fruitless  fire, 
Or  but  subserves  another's  gain. 

Behold,  we  know  not  anything ; 

I  can  but  trust  that  good  shall  fall 

At  last  —  far  off — at  last,  to  all. 
And  every  Avinter  change  to  spring. 

So  runs  my  dream :  but  what  am  I  V 

An  infant  crying  in  the  night : 

An  infant  crying  for  the  light  : 
And  with  no  language  but  a  cry." 

In  the  next,  the  spirit  of  man  rises  up  indignant  agamst 
the  idea  tliat  nature's  grandest  piece  of  work  will  be 
crumbled  into  nothingness  by  death. 

*         *         *        "  And  he,  shall  he, 
Man,  her  last  work,  who  seem'd  so  fair, 

Such  splendid  purpose  in  his  eyes. 

Who  roird  the  psalm  to  wintry  skies. 
Who  built  him  fanes  of  fruitless  prayer, 

Who  trusted  God  was  love  indeed 
•  And  love  Creation's  final  law — 

Though  Nature,  red  in  tooth  and  claw 
With  ravine,  shriek'd  against  his  creed  — 

Wlio  loved,  who  suffer'd  countless  ills, 
VHio  battled  for  the  True,  the  Just, 
r>e  blown  about  the  desert  dust. 

Or  seal'd  within  the  iron  hills  V 
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No  more  V     A  monster,  then,  a  dream, 
A  discord.     Dragons  of  the  prime, 
That  tare  each  other  in  their  slime, 

Were  mellow  music  matched  with  him. 

O,  life  as  futile,  then,  as  frail ! 

O,  lor  thy  voice  to  soothe  and  bless ! 

AVliat  hope  of  answer  or  redress  ? 
Behind  the  vail,  behind  the  vail." 

In  the  following,  tlic  last  I  can  quote,  there  is  mvolved 
a  whole  philosophy  of  human  history, 

"  Contemplate  all  this  work  of  Time, 
The  giant  laboring  in  his  youth ; 
Nor  dream  of  human  love  and  truth, 
As  dying  Nature's  earth  and  lime  ; 

But  trust  that  those  we  call  the  dead, 

Are  breathers  of  an  ampler  day 

For  ever  nobler  ends.     They  say, 
The  solid  earth  whereon  we  tread 

In  tracts  of  fluent  heat  began, 

And  grew  to  seeming-random  forms. 
The  seeming  prey  of  cyclic  storms, 

Till  at  the  last  arose  the  man ; 

"Who  throve  and  branch'd  from  clime  to  clime, 

The  herald  of  a  higher  race, 

And  of  himself  in  higher  place. 
If  so  he  type  this  work  of  time 

Within  himself,  from  more  to  more ; 
And,  crown'd  with  attributes  of  woe 
Like  glories,  move  his  course,  and  show 

That  life  is  not  as  idle  ore, 
1  I* 
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But  iron,  dug  from  central  gloom, 
And  heated  hot  with  burning  fears, 
And  dipt  in  baths  of  hissing  tears, 

And  batter'd  with  the  shocks  of  doom 

To  shape  and  use.     Arise  and  fly 
The  reeling  Faun,  the  sensual  feast; 
Move  upward,  working  out  the  beast, 

And  let  the  ape  and  tiger  die." 

I  have  hitherto  used  solely  the  language  of  commendation. 
It  is  perhaps  not  too  presmiii^tuous  to  say,  that  I  have 
exhibited  some  little  cajjacity  at  least  for  the  enjoyment 
of  Tennyson's  poetry.  I  consider  what  I  have  adduced 
to  be  matter  of  simple  and  conclusive  demonstration ;  and 
I  believe  it  to  be  sufficient  to  vindicate  for  Tennyson  the 
highest  place  among  the  British  poets  of  his  day.  He  will 
henceforth,  beyond  question,  be 

"  A  star  among  the  stars  of  mortal  night : " 

the  brightest  in  that  galaxy  of  poetic  genius,  containing 
Bailey,  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  and  Alexander  Smith, 
which  illustrates  the  brave  days  of  the  Mother  Queen, 

"  And  like  one  constellation  bright, 
Moves  round  Victoria." 

But  now  I  am  brought  to  a  stand  still.  I  should  certainly 
feel  that  my  estimate  of  Tennyson's  genius  and  achieve- 
ment was  little  worth,  if  I  could  apply  such  terms  as  I  ha^'c 
hitherto  made  use  of  to  one  of  his  recent  poems.  With 
precisely  the  same  decision  as  I  affirmed  of  In  Menxoriartx^ 
that  in  every  asjiect  and  by  every  test  it  is  great  and  mar- 
vellous, do  I  affirm  of  Maud  that  it  is  a  failure. 

The  grounds  of  defence  adopted   by  the  esoteric  few 
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who  are  daring  enougli  to  profess  admiration  both  for 
3Iaud  and  for  Tennyson  shift  and  vary.  Is  it  demon- 
strated that  the  feeling  of  the  poem  —  its  love-story  and 
passionate  delineation  —  is,  by  every  possible  definition, 
commonplace?  You  arc  assured  that  Maud  is  a  grand 
ethical  composition,  in  which  sublime  truths,  concentrated  in 
the  bolts  of  satire,  arc  hurled  at  a  degenerate  nation.  Is 
it  proved  that  the  thought,  the  truth,  the  doctrine,  of  the 
poem,  are,  in  a  similar  sense  and  degree,  hackneyed,  and, 
though  hackneyed,  by  no  means  profoundly  or  unquestion- 
ably true  ?  You  are  informed  that  the  descrii)tion  of 
passion  is  exquisite  and  exact.  Is  it  shown  that  there  is 
here  no  artistic  i^erfection,  that,  in  one  word,  Maud  is  not 
beautiful  ?  You  are  met  with  knowing  and  oracular  hints 
about  truth  to  nature  and  dramatic  force,  and  asked  whether, 
beautiful  or  no,  the  characters  and  incidents  of  Maud  are 
not  exhibited  in  the  actual  world,  and  peculiarly  at  the 
present  time.  Thus  do  these  select  persons  change  their 
position,  able  to  nuike  a  final  and  definite  stand  nowhere. 
If  the  mere  fact  that  certain  as^jects  of  feeling  are  not 
incorrectly  rendered,  and  the  circumstance  that  here  and 
there  the  melody  is  exquisite  and  the  color  glowing,  are 
sufficient  to  inake  a  poem  worthy  of  comparison  with  those 
of  the  poet  of  In  Memoriam^  it  may  be  conceded  that 
Maud  ranks  with  the  other  efforts  of  Tennyson.  But 
whatever  tlie  position  assigned  it,  the  following  points 
appear  to  me  to  be  literally  and  irresistibly  demonstrable : 
that  its  thought  is  commonplace  and  superficial ;  that  its 
central  idea,  in  respect  of  plot  and  passion,  is  in  no  possi- 
ble sense  original ;  and  that  no  considei'ation  of  dramatic 
fitness  is  of  the  least  avail  to  redeem  its  essential  defect  as 
a  work  of  Art,  its  want  of  beauty. 

What  is  the  tale,  what  the  argument  of  Maud?     Tho 
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poem  cannot  be  seriously  charged  with  obscureness.  It  is 
so  short  that,  after  one  or  two  perusals,  its  plan  becomes 
perfectly  clear,  and  the  most  deplorable  of  pedants  finds 
himself  unable  to  pretend  that  it  contains  mysterious  truths 
patent  to  him  alone.  A  certain  person,  lying  under  circum- 
stances of  misfortune,  which  he  believes  traceable  to  lust 
of  gold,  and,  if  you  will,  to  the  evil  character  of  the  times, 
indulges  in  long  and  fierce  soliloquies  on  the  social  morality 
of  Great  Britain.  He  falls  in  love.  His  affection  is  recip- 
rocated. The  whole  world  beams  and  brightens  around 
him.  The  grass  has  a  fresher  green,  the  flowers  a  sweeter 
fragrance ;  and  he  asks  the  stars  whether  the  Avhole  world 
has  gone  nearer  to  their  light  that  they  shine  so  softly 
brilliant.  Suddenly  his  heavens  are  overcast.  He  kills  the 
brother  of  the  loved  one,  escapes  to  the  continent,  falls  into 
a  disordered  state  of  mind,  is  haunted  by  the  phantom  of 
Maud,  and  at  last,  liaving  returned  to  his  native  land,  is 
comfoi'ted  and  tranquillized  by  the  information,  imj^arted 
by  the  ghost,  that  there  is  "  a  hope  for  the  world  in  the 
coming  wars,"  of  Avhich  the  Russian  war  is  the  commence- 
ment. That  is  all.  The  only  originality  about  Avhich  I  care 
to  dispute  is  the  right  thing  in  the  right  place.  The  high 
argument  by  which  the  sanative  influence  of  war  in  human 
history  can  be  made  out,  by  which  carnage  can  be  proved 
to  be  the  daughter  of  God,  Avould  have  been  amply  sufti- 
cient,  if  invested  with  poetic  form  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
the  imagination  before  which  arose  The  Palace  of  Art,  to 
have  vindicated  for  the  poem  a  true  originality.  But  do 
we  not  pause  in  astonishment  when  we  learn  that  there  are 
persons  who  are  not  sensible  of  an  incongruity  and  absurd- 
ity, nay  Avho  profess  to  find  a  magnificent  poetic  fitness, 
in  the  proclamation  of  this  great  truth  by  means  of  the 
machinery  of  a  private  love  aflair,  the  hero  of  Avhich  is  on 
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all  hands  allowed  to  be  a  weakling!  Tlie  author  o^ Locks- 
ley  Hall  and  The  Palace  of  Art  demands  our  assent  to  a 
mighty  truth,  by  letting  us  hear  a  jargoning,  ill-;onditioned 
misanthrope  declare  that  a  tailor,  dishonest  in  peace,  would 
be  brave  in  war  ;  and  by  introducing  the  ghost  of  a  pretty 
girl,  informing  her  distracted  lover,  that  the  Russian  Avar 
will  be  a  good  beginning  of  the  end !  Scott  has  been 
blamed  for  warning  Fitz-James  by  means  of  a  mad  girl, 
but  his  device  is  unobjectionable  compared  with  this.  Put- 
ting together  the  importance  of  the  intelligence  and  the 
weight  of  the  authority,  one  is  reminded,  by  Mr.  Tenny- 
son's climax,  only  of  the  person,  somewhat  crazed,  who 
convoked,  it  is  said,  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  for  the 
purpose  of  announcing  some  momentous  fact,  and  declared, 
to  the  assembled  Athenians,  that  he  was  about  to  assert  his 
title  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  seeing  that  his  mother's 
ghost  had  informed  him,  on  the  Broomielaw  of  Glasgow, 
that  he  was  the  Prince  of  Wales.  It  needs  more  than  a 
ghost  to  tell  us  some  things !  To  descend  more  to  detail, 
the  gloomy  descriptions  of  the  age  blustered  forth  by  our 
hero  can  be  accurately  paralleled  from  any  one  of  Mr.  Car- 
lyle's  books,  written  after  the  period  at  which  that  author 
abandoned  reasoning  and  resolved  to  confine  himself  to 
denunciation.  Selected  passages  from  the  Latter  Dan 
Pamphlets^  very  scantily  softened  l>y  the  form  of  verse, 
would  fairly  outdo,  in  downright  jagged  scolding,  all  the 
rant  of  tliis  uncouth  lover.  There  is  nothing  now  more 
utterly  commonplace  than  indiscriminate  and  unmeasured 
denunciation.  Tennyson  Avas  surely  not  the  man  to  follow 
in  the  wake  of  Mr.  Kingsley  in  mimicking  the  worst  parts 
of  Carlyle.  The  love-story,  again,  apart  from  the  ethical 
truth  it  so  artistically  embodies,  is  as  commonplace  as  thf 
demmciation.     It  is  true  that  liajtpy  love  spreads  a  blessed 
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illumination  over  the  face  of  things,  and  unhappy  love  a 
blasting  gloom.  But  there  can  be  no  originality  in  describ- 
ing, for  a  second  or  a  fiftieth  time,  what  you  have  yourself 
described  before,  or  what  has  been  elsewhere  described 
much  better.  The  harp  of  life,  struck  by  the  hand  of 
love,  was  heard  in  Locksley  Hall  discoursing  new  and  most 
eloquent  music ;  the  moorland  was  there  found  to  be 
dreary,  and  the  shore  barren,  when  the  light  of  love  was 
withdrawn.  The  influence  of  hapj)y  affection  and  the 
reverse  was  told  once  and  forever  in  Locksley  Hall.  It 
is  deeply  to  be  deplored  that  Mr.  Tennyson  returned  to 
a  theme  Avhich  the  might  of  his  own  genius  had  exhausted. 
But  not  only  will  the  author's  own  volumes  deprive  the 
delineations  of  feeling  in  Maud  of  originality.  We  must 
assert  its  claim,  to  that  characteristic,  if  we  insist  in  so 
doing,  in  face  of  all  the  circulating  libraries.  In  Jane 
Eyre.,  in  Shirley.,  in  Yillette^  in  the  loves  of  Jane  and 
Rochester,  of  Shirley  and  Moore,  of  John  and  Polly,  the 
not  very  recondite  truth  that  the  birds  do  n't  sing  sweetly 
when  the  heart  is  weary  and  filled  with  care,  is  proclaimed 
and  illustrated.  Here,  in  fact,  lay  the  chief  strength  of 
one  of  the  most  powerful  female  intellects  which  ever 
existed ;  and  it  is  no  insult  to  Tennyson  to  say  that,  if  in 
Locksley  Hall  he  showed  love  in  joy  and  in  sorrow,  with 
an  epic  power  beyond  any  emulation  of  the  novelist,  he  has, 
in  Maud,  fallen  immeasurably  behind  Charlotte  Bronte. 

I  have  named  Locksley  Hall  as  exhibiting  in  some  re- 
spects a  resemblance  to  Maud.  But  the  two  poems  do 
not,  on  the  whole,  admit  of  comparison.  Locksley  Hall, 
though,  rhythmically  considered,  an  exception  to  Tenny- 
son's previous  poems,  is  of  its  sort  an  absolute  master- 
piece. No  lyre  ever  voiced  the  wild  yet  melodious 
raptures  of  passion  more  deeply  or  powerfully.     But  what 
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is  the  melody  of  3Iaiid  f  It  is  neither  the  rapid,  glancing 
lilt  of  Scott,  the  fervid  rush  of  Byron,  nor  the  rich  in- 
woven harmony,  of  lute  and  harp  and  organ,  to  "which  our 
ear  had  been  tuned  by  Tennyson.  Its  music  is  the  music 
of  kettle  drums  at  a  recruits'  ball.  Sometimes,  indeed,  a 
wandering  strain  from  the  old  music,  seeming  to  rise  magi- 
cally from  the  far  distance,  takes  us  with  the  old  delight : — 

"  Alas  for  her  that  met  me, 

That  heard  me  softly  call, 
Came  glimmering  through  the  laurels 

At  the  quiet  evenfall, 
In  the  garden  by  the  turrets 

Of  the  old  manorial  hall." 

In  the  love  song  of  the  garden,  too,  the  lyric  harmony 
and  glowing  joyousness  are  truly  refreshing  and  delightful. 
But  as  for  the  poem  in  general,  it  will  never  be  recognized 
as  tuneful  by  any  human  ear,  unless  hopelessly  stuffed  with 
pedantic  cotton.  One  cannot  help  imagining  it  simg  by 
skeletons,  to  the  accompaniment  of  rattling  bones. 

I  am  perfectly  aware,  dear  pedantic  critic,  —  who  have 
had  the  misfortune  to  study  yourself  out  of  all  human  sym- 
pathy, and  think  nothing  worth  discovering  unless  it  is  nH 
there,  —  that  you  will  affirm  both  the  flitting  feverish  style 
of  narrative,  and  the  jerking,  jingling  melody,  adapted  to 
the  general  character  of  Maxul^  and  on  that  account  right. 
I  answer  that  the  jierson,  into  whose  mouth  the  whole  is 
put,  must  be  supposed  to  utter  it  after  his  madness  is  over ; 
and  that  an  enveloping  calm,  which  Tennyson  knows  so 
well  how  to  combine  with  power  of  expression,  would  have 
had  a  far  finer  artistic  effect  than  this  atmosphere  of  ■wild- 
ness  and  raving.  It  is,  besides,  a  fatal  objection  to  any 
work  of  Art,  even  though  it  be  descriptive  of  madness, 
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that  there  does  not  dwell  in  it  some  lascination,  making 
you  contemplate  it  with  a  certain  pleasure.  In  the  case  of 
poetical  Art,  this  pleasure  is  inseparably  connected  with 
tune,  and  were  it  only  that  the  ear  acknowledges  no  fasci- 
nation in  Maud,  it  would  be  proved  artistically  and  poeti- 
cally Avrong.  An  all  important  distinction  is  here  to  be 
made,  between  the  effect  on  our  feelings,  produced  by  the 
scenes  or  characters  of  the  artist  in  themselves,  and  the 
charm-by  which  he  constrains  us  to  look  upon  them.  We 
loathe  lago  and  detest  Shylock,  yet,  while  delineating 
them,  Shakspeare  enthrals  us  with  a  mighty  fascination. 
We  shrink  in  horror  from  Haley  or  Legree,  and  almost 
shriek  when  old  Tom  is  lashed  to  death :  yet  to  the  repul- 
siveness  of  Haley  and  Legree,  and  the  death  of  the  Negro, 
much  of  the  popularity  of  Uncle  Toni's  Cabin  is  to  be 
imputed.  The  power,  in  fact,  of  the  artist's  genius  is  dis- 
played mainly  in  the  spell  by  which  he  fixes  our  gaze  when 
he  chooses.  With  Crabbe,  we  tire  not  in  looking  upon  the 
jabbering  maniac ;  with  Tennyson,  we  calmly  behold  the 
ancient  dragons  tearing  each  other  in  their  slime.  Art 
paints  you  the  sea  shore,  but  it  does  not  spatter  you  with 
the  sand  and  surf  In  Maud  all  this  is  forgotten.  We 
are  charmed  by  no  sense  of  appropriateness,  lured  by  no 
perception  of  means  converging  to  an  end,  to  sympathize 
with  or  suffer  the  unmelodious  ranter.  It  is  as  if  Mrs. 
Stowe  had  at  once  broken  on  us  with  the  screams  of 
Uncle  Tom ;  as  if  Crabbe  had  merely  jotted  down  the 
ravings  of  his  maniac ;  as  if  Shakspeare  had  simply,  accu- 
rately, and  by  themselves,  echoed  the  chatterings  of  Lear. 
I  argue,  of  course,  on  the  supposition  that  unmelodious- 
ness  is  conceded  in  Maud  and  defended  on  the  groimd 
of  appropriateness. 

The   mere  play  of  the  sympathies  of  the  reader  is  not 
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secured  in  this  poem.  The  heroine  may  pass.  She  can 
sing.  But  wliy  does  she  love  this  remarkable  hero?  He 
is  a  sour,  shabby,  purposeless  soliloquizer.  By  all  physio- 
logical and  physiognomical  reasons,  he  is  sallow,  squalid, 
with  his  skin  hanging  loose  on  his  bones,  with  matted  hair, 
shuffling,  conceited,  probably  squint-eyed,  demonstrably  a 
sloven.  Why  does  she  love  him  ?  He  hates  her  kindred 
and  all  men  and  Avomen.  He  is  moody,  idle,  given  to 
night  walking.     "Worst   of   all,   he   writes   such  verse   as 

**  I  kissed  her  slender  band, 

She  took  the  kiss  sedately, 
Maud  is  not  seventeen, 
But  she  is  tall  and  stately." 

It  is  a  scientific  fact,  deserving,  for  the  honor  of  the  fair, 
all  due  prominence,  that  no  woman  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  could  love  a  man  capable  of  such  maundering.  Why 
does  Maud  love  him  ?  He  goes  about  with  an  aggrieved, 
injured-looking,  gingerly  expression,  which  makes  you  ex- 
pect he  is  going  to  knock  you  down.  Poe's  raven  is 
the  only  hero  in  literature  his  precise  counterpart ;  but  the 
raven  had  some  dignity,  and  was  not  so  intensely  egotistical, 
so  profoundly  selfish,  as  this  ungainly,  gaunt,  and  ominous 
radical.  And  Maud,  Avith  aristocracy  in  every  line  of  her 
face,  loves  him !  Nay,  she  seems  to  be  attracted  by  his 
personal  appearance,  perhaps  by  his  bright  and  benignant 
look  when  he  first  makes  up  his  mind  that  she  has  neither 
savor  nor  salt.  She  smiles  him  on  without  any  meetings 
that  we  hear  of,  without  any  attractions  on  his  part  that  we 
can  conceive.  What  great  Apollo  will  render  us  the 
reason  of  this? 

l^he  Princess,  though   inferior  to   the  general  run  of 
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Tennyson's  earlier  poems,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the 
single  magnificent  effort  of  In  Memoriam.,  on  the  other, 
contains  much  exquisite  poetry,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  main- 
tain its  place  as  a  classic.  It  will  stand  higher  than  the 
Story  of  Miniini^  thoiigh  not,  I  think,  in  a  different  class. 

It  is  my  strong  conviction  that  neither  Maud  nor  The 
Princess  was  the  result  of  very  deep  or  natural  feeling  on 
the  part  of  Tennyson.  Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  I  bring 
here  any  charge  of  mere  affectation  against  the  poet,  or  for 
a  moment  sanction  the  idea  that  he  deliberately  set  himself 
to  sing  about  what  he  cared  nothing  for.  This  superficial 
affectation  is  rare  indeed  with  men  of  real  genius.  But 
it  is  competent  to  criticism,  nay  it  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant tasks  of  a  criticism  aiming  at  philosophic  accuracy, 
to  penetrate  the  sources  of  feeling  in  the  case  of  poetic 
production,  to  determine  whether  it  dwelt  really  in  the 
deepest  nature  of  the  poet,  commanding  all  his  powers,  or 
whether  it  was,  more  or  less  decidedly,  more  or  less 
unconsciously,  assumed.  It  can  hardly  be  alleged  that 
the  feeling  in  Byron's  Tales  is  not,  in  a  sense,  strong  and 
sincere :  yet  there  are  few  who  Avould  now  declare  that  the 
central  affection  of  Byron's  nature,  a  nature,  as  Moore 
declared,  at  bottom  essentially  practical  and  English.,  was 
awakened  by  those  scowling  Giaours  and  tragical  Gulnares. 
The  genius  of  Tennyson,  I  must  be  permitted  to  consider, 
is  radically  of  a  far  rarer  kind  than  Byron's ;  and  being  of 
a  rarer  kind,  it  admits  less  of  any  compulsion,  however 
subtle,  it  acts  with  more  pure  unconsciousness.  Byron  was 
to  a  remarkable  extent  a  made  poet ;  he  knew  well  Avhence 
he  drew  his  stores  and  who  were  his  masters;. he  could  at 
any  time  write  about  equally  Avell  on  any  subject.  He  did 
a  set  of  Hebrew  Melodies,  we  might  almost  say,  to  order, 
and  did  them  incomparably ;  he  had  acquired  the  Art  of 
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Poetry  as  Laiulscer  has  acquired  the  Art  of  Painting.  But 
Tennyson  is  not  thus  master  of  his  capacities ;  their  very 
rareness,  costliness,  dewy  delicacy,  prevent  his  being  so. 
It  is  said  that,  before  accepting  the  Laureateship,  he  stipu- 
lated that  he  should  not  have  to  compose  birthday  odes  by 
tale ;  and  the  fact  would  merely  indicate  his  own  conscious- 
ness of  the  glorious  impotence  of  genius.  Now,  in  the  case 
both  of  his  earlier  poems  and  of  In  Memoriam^  the  im- 
pulse to  poetical  production  was  natural,  spontaneous,  and 
mighty.  In  the  fonner  it  was  the  first  youthful  enthusiasm 
for  the  Beautiful,  the  pure  outgoing  of  uncontrollable 
radiance  from  the  poet's  soul,  coloring  all  nature,  and, 
wherever  it  fell,  coming  straight  from  the  centre.  In  the 
latter,  the  impulse  was  one  which  affected  the  whole  life ; 
a  deep,  genuine,  though  noble  and  manly  sorrow,  con- 
strained all  the  powers  to  minister  to  it.  But  in  the  case 
both  of  The  Princess  and  Maud,  I  am  assured  that  Ten- 
nyson felt  himself  expected  to  write,  that  he  more  or  less 
looked  out  for  a  subject.  In  almost  every  other  case,  his 
subject  Avas  not  sought  for,  but  came  of  its  own  accord. 
The  poem  in  which  it  bloomed  out  in  fadeless  beauty 
expanded  spontaneously  like  a  rose  amid  the  dews  and 
sunbeams.  In  Maud  and  The  Princess  it  is  Tennyson 
that  works :  in  the  others  his  mind  is  but  the  ^olian  harp 
from  which  the  cunnmg  hand  of  nature  draws  ethereal 
music. 

There  are  scattered  over  certain  of  the  larger  poems  of 
Tennyson,  and  there  are  found  separately  among  Ids  earlier 
pieces,  short  lyrics  of  a  highly  remarkable  character.  They 
combine  an  elaboration  that  reminds  one  of  the  odes  of 
Keats,  Avith  a  rapidity  and  sweep  not  altogether  unworthy 
of  Campbell.  Amid  the  beauty  of  Tennyson's  general 
poetry,  such  lyrics  shine  out  conspicuously  beautiful,  like 
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diamonds  in  gold  fields.  I  cannot  do  better,  in  drawing 
towards  a  conclusion,  than  take  up  a  few  of  these  gems, 
and  string  them  together,  as  it  were,  into  a  diamond 
necklace. 

The  first  shall  be  taken  from  The  MilleVs  Daughter, 
That  jjoem  is  one  of  the  finest  emotional  poems  in  the 
language ;  true  in  its  originality,  tenderly  beautiful  in  its 
imagery,  life  itself  in  its  feeling.  The  poetry  of  married 
life  is  there  expressed  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  and  so 
well  that  it  might  be  the  last.  The  very  spirit  and  essence 
of  connubial  felicity  breathe  through  the  piece,  and  its 
supremacy,  in  the  deep  rest  and  peacefuhiess  of  its  joy,  to 
the  fiery  thrilUngs  of  passion,  is  triumphantly  asserted. 

"  True  wife, 
Round  my  true  heart  thine  arms  entwine ; 
My  other  dearer  life  in  life, 

Look  through  my  very  soul  with  thine  ! 


The  kiss, 
The  woven  arms,  seem  but  to  be 
Weak  symbols  of  the  settled  bliss, 
The  comfort,  I  have  found  in  thee." 

But  I  digress.  It  is  not  with  The  MilleVs  Daughter  we 
have  at  present  to  do ;  it  is  with  one  of  those  trills  of  lyric 
melody,  wliich  so  charmingly  interrupt  its  general  flow ; 
a  little  love  song,  given  by  the  bridegroom  to  the  bride  on 
their  wedding  day.  The  ideas  are  simple,  and  tlicir  sug- 
gestion probably  as  old  as  Anacreon,  but  the  bij'ds  in  the 
hedges,  as  the  young  pair  passed  along,  could  not  have 
carolled    more  gaily  or  tenderly. 
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*'  It  is  the  miller's  daughter, 
And  she  is  grown  so  dear,  so  dear, 
That  I  would  be  the  jewel 
That  trembles  at  her  ear ; 
For,  hid  in  ringlets  day  and  night, 
I  'd  toueh  her  cheek  so  warm  and  whits. 

And  I  would  be  the  girdle 

About  her  dainty,  dainty  waist, 

And  her  heart  would  beat  against  me 

In  sorrow  and  in  rest ; 

And  I  should  know  if  it  beat  right, 

I  'd  clasp  it  round  so  close  and  tight. 

And  I  would  be  the  necklace, 

And  all  day  long  to  fall  and  rise 

Upon  her  balmy  bosom, 

AVith  her  laughter  or  her  sighs. 

And  I  would  lie  so  light,  so  light, 

I  scarce  should  be  unclasp 'd  at  night." 

The  next  is  a  liigher  effort.  It  may,  without  any  hesita- 
tion, be  pronounced  one  of  the  most  successful  efforts  ever 
made  in  lyi-ic  poetry.  Except  perhaps  the  appropriation 
of  "  the  vision  of  the  world  and  all  the  glory  that  shall  be," 
as  the  song  of  the  poet,  there  is  in  it  no  originality  of  idea. 
The  feat  of  Orpheus  was  essentially  that  here  recorded. 
But  where,  in  the  compass  of  sixteen  lines,  can  we  find 
such  a  description,  of  that  sudden  amazement  and  rapture, 
Avith  which  the  voice  of  human  song  was  from  of  old  said 
to  take  the  ear  of  nature  ?  Tlie  delineation  is  as  clear  as  it 
is  condensed.  Every  touch  is  laid  on  as  with  a  jjencil  of 
light ;  and  Homer  never  was  more  grapliic.  In  the  melody 
there  is  a  blending  of  buoyancy  and  stuteliness  beyond  all 
praise. 

12* 
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THE   poet's   song. 

"  The  rain  had  fallen,  the  poet  arose, 

He  pass'd  by  the  town  and  out  of  the  street ; 
A  light  wind  blew  fi-om  the  gates  of  the  sun, 

And  waves  of  shadow  went  over  the  wheat ; 
And  he  sat  him  down  in  a  lonely  place, 

And  chanted  a  melody  loud  and  sweet, 
That  made  the  wild  swan  pause  in  her  cloud. 

And  the  lark  drop  down  at  his  feet. 

The  swallow  stopt  as  he  hunted  the  bee, 

The  snake  slipt  under  a  spray. 
The  wild  hawk  stood  with  the  down  on  his  beak, 

And  stared,  with  his  foot  on  the  prey, 
And  the  nightingale  thought,  '  I  have  sung  many  songs, 

But  never  a  one  so  gay. 
For  he  sings  of  what  the  world  will  be 

When  the  years  have  passed  away.' " 

The  following  is  in  a  strain  equally  exalted :  perhaps 
more  so.  The  vision  swept  grandly  before  the  poet's  eye, 
and  he  shed  out  on  it  a  light  of  immortality. 

"  Of  old  sat  Freedom  on  the  heights. 
The  thunders  breaking  at  her  feet: 
Above  her  shook  the  starry  lights : 
She  heard  the  torrents  meet. 

There  in  her  place  she  did  rejoice, 

Self-gathor'd  in  her  prophet-mind, 
But  fragments  of  her  mighty  voice 

Came  rolling  on  the  wind. 

Then  stept  she  down  through  town  and  field 

To  mingle  with  the  human  race, 
And  part  by  part  to  men  reveal'd 

The  fullness  of  her  face  — 
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Grave  mother  of  majestic  works, 

From  her  isle-altar  gazing  down, 
Who,  God-like,  grasps  the  triple  forks, 

And,  King-like,  wears  the  crown; 

Her  open  eyes  desire  the  truth. 

The  wisdom  of  a  thousand  years 
Is  in  them.     May  perpetual  youth 

Keep  dry  their  light  from  tears ; 

That  her  fair  form  may  stand  and  shine, 
Make  bright  our  days  and  light  our  dreams, 

Turning  to  scorn  with  lips  divine 
The  falsehood  of  extremes ! " 


Our  next  is  of  a  lowlier  order  and  a  milder  tone,  but  in 
its  way  is  exceedingly  fine.  Tennyson  is  a  great  master  of 
pathos ;  knows  the  very  tones  that  go  to  the  heart ;  can 
arrest  every  one  of  those  looks  of  upbraiding  or  appeal, 
by  which  human  woe  brings  the  tear  into  the  human  eye. 
In  the  few  simple  verses  that  follow,  the  pathos  is  purely 
realistic.  Trusting  to  the  mighty  simplicity  of  nature,  the 
poet  has  so  completely  divested  the  lines  of  all  meretricious 
adornment,  nay  of  all  the  coloring  which  even  a  chaste 
imagination  can  cast  over  fact,  that  they  at  first  appear 
somewhat  hard  and  bare.  But  only  look  long  enough 
upon  that  simple  fact :  those  tears,  tenderest  of  all,  that 
mingle  joy  with  sorrow,  can  hardly  fail  to  come. 

"  Home  they  brought  her  warrior  dead : 
She  nor  swoon'd,  nor  uttei''d  cry ; 
All  her  maidens,  watching,  said, 
'  She  must  weep,  or  she  will  die.' 
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Then  they  praised  him,  soft  and  low, 

Call'd  him  worthy  to  be  loved, 
Truest  friend  and  noblest  foe ;  ^ 

Yet  she  neither  spoke  nor  moved. 

Stole  a  maiden  from  her  place, 

Lightly  to  the  warrior  stept, 
Took  the  face-cloth  from  the  face ; 

Yet  she  neither  moved  nor  wept. 

Rose  a  nurse  of  ninety  years, 

Set  his  child  upon  her  knee ; 
Like  summer  tempest  came  her  tears  — 

'  Sweet  my  child,  I  live  for  thee.' " 

There  is  far  more  than  mere  realism  in  the  next.  Iraagma- 
tion  in  her  highest  mood  strikes  the  harj-),  and  marshals  the 
stately  uuagery.  The  pathos  here  too  is  deep,  but  it  is  the 
majesty  not  the  prostration  of  grief. 

"  Tears,  idle  tears,  I  know  not  what  they  mean, 
Tears  from  the  depths  of  some  divine  despair 
Rise  in  the  heart  and  gather  to  the  eyes, 
In  looking  on  the  happy  autumn-fields. 
And  thinking  of  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Fresh  as  the  first  beam  glittering  on  a  sail, 
That  brings  our  friends  up  from  the  under  world. 
Sad  as  the  last  which  reddens  over  one 
That  sinks  with  all  we  love  below  the  verge 
So  sad,  so  fresh,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Ah,  sad  and  strange  as  in  dark  sunmier  dawns 

The  earliest  pipe  of  half-awaken'd  birds 

To  dying  ears,  when  unto  dying  eyes 

The  casement  slowly  grows  a  glimmering  square ; 

So  sad,  so  strange,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 
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Dear  as  reniAnber'd  kisses  after  deatli, 
Aud  sweet  as  those  by  hopeless  lancy  feign'd 
On  lips  that  are  for  others ;  deep  as  love, 
Deep  as  first  love,  and  wild  with  all  ivjirret ; 
O  death  iu  life,  the  days  that  are  no  more." 

It  has  been  said  that  the  whole  of  I71  Memoriam  is  in 
the  following ;  and  the  expression  is  not  absurd. 

"  Break,  break,  break, 

On  thy  cold  gray  stones,  oh  Sea ! 
And  I  would  that  my  tongue  could  utter 
The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 

O  well  for  the  fisherman's  boy, 
Tliat  he  shouts  with  his  sister  at  play  f 

O  well  for  the  sailor  lad, 
That  he  sings  in  his  boat  on  the  bay. 

And  the  stately  ships  go  on 

To  the  haven  under  the  hill ; 
But  oh  for  the  touch  of  a  vanish'd  hand, 

And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still ! 

Break,  break,  break, 

At  the  foot  of  thy  crags,  oh  Sea ! 
But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead 

Will  never  come  back  to  me." 

The  two  pieces  preceding  the  last  are  from  The  Princess. 
So  is  the  next.  The  herohie  of  that  poem  is  represented 
standing  on  the  roof  of  her  palace,  a  golden  circlet  roimd 
her  hair  and  a  babe  in  her  arms,  and  uplifting,  "  like  that 
great  dame  of  Lapidoth,"  the  martial  strain.  It  is  uttered 
in  exultation  over  the  defeat  of  her  enemies  by  her  selected 
champions. 
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Our  enemies  have  fall'n,  have  fall'n :  the  seed, 
The  little  seed  they  laugh'd  at  in  the  dark, 
Has  risen  and  cleft  the  soil,  and  grown  a  bulk 
Of  spanless  girth,  that  lays  on  every  side 
A  thousand  arms,  and  rushes  to  the  sun. 

Our  enemies  have  fall'n,  have  fall'n :  they  came  ; 
The  leaves  were  wet  with  women's  tears :  they  heard 
A  noise  of  songs  they  would  not  understand : 
They  mark'd  it  with  the  red  cross  to  the  fall, 
And  would  have  strewn  it,  and  are  fall'n  themselves. 

Our  enemies  have  fall'n,  have  fall'n :  they  came, 
The  woodmen  with  their  axes  :  lo  the  tree  ! 
But  we  will  make  it  faggots  for  the  hearth, 
And  shape  it  plank  and  beam  for  roof  and  floor, 
And  boats  and  bridges  for  the  use  of  men. 

Our  enemies  have  fall'n,  have  fall'n  :  they  struck ; 
With  their  own  blows  they  hurt  themselves,  nor  knew 
There  dwelt  an  iron  nature  in  the  grain : 
The  glittering  axe  was  broken  in  their  arms, 
Their  arms  were  shatter'd  to  the  shoulder  blade. 

Our  enemies  have  fall'n,  but  this  shall  grow 
A  night  of  Summer  from  the  heat,  a  breadth 
Of  Autumn,  dropping  fruits  of  power ;  and  roll'd 
With  music  in  the  growing  breeze  of  Time, 
The  tops  shall  strike  from  star  to  star,  the  fangs 
Shall  move  the  stony  bases  of  the  world." 

I  add  only  that  singular,  mysterious,  yet  strangely  fasci- 
nating lyric,  a  play  of  wild  fantastic  melody,  and  flashing, 
foam-like  color,  Avhich  was  composed,  I  believe,  to  the 
Killarney  bugle  music.  The  descriptive  touches  in  the 
first  verse  are  superb. 
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"  The  splonclor  falls  on  castlo  walls 

And  snowy  suramin  old  in  story  ; 
The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lak«>s, 

And  the  ivild  cataract  leaps  in  glory. 
Blow,  bujzle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying: 
Blow,  Inigle ;  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

O  hark!  O  hear!  how  thin  and  clear, 

And  thinner,  clearer,  further  going ! 
O  sweet  and  far  from  cliff  and  scar, 

The  horns  of  Elfland  faintly  blowing ! 
Blow,  let  us  hear  the  purple  glens  replying : 
Blow,  bugle ;  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dj-ing. 

O  love,  they  die  in  yon  rich  sky, 

They  faint  on  hill  or  field  or  river 
Our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul. 

And  grow  forever  and  forever. 
Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying. 
And  answer,  echoes,  answer,  dying,  dying,  dying." 

Historical  parallels  are  not  always  or  entirely  to  be  relied 
on  ;  for  time  never  accurately  repeats  itself,  and  external 
resemblances  may  divert  attention  from  essential  though 
deep-lying  differences.  The  British  world  of  to-day  is  alto- 
gether different  from  that  of  the  commencement  of  last 
century.  Yet  I  cannot  but  perceive,  if  not  a  parallel,  at 
least  a  correspondence,  between  the  poetry  of  Tennyson 
and  that  of  the  Pope  and  Dryden  school.  Since  the  Puri- 
tan era,  there  had  been  in  Great  Britain  no  period  of 
excitement  so  deep  and  general,  as  that  of  the  end  of  last 
century  and  the  commencement  of  the  present.  In  the 
former  period,  the  minds  of  men  were  shaken  in  religious 
and  civil  revolutions ;  in  the  latter,  tliough  rehgion  had 
receded  into  the  backgroimd,  the  convulsive  strugglings  of 
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democracy,  and  the  magnificent  Avar-drama  with  all  Europe 
for  a  stage,  had  awakened  every  energy  and  every  enthu- 
siasm that  slumbers  in  the  human  breast.  These  two 
periods  seem  to  answer  each  other  with  their  rolling  thun- 
ders, silencing  all  intermediate  noises.  Each  had  a  poetical 
literature.  That  of  the  Puritan  age  was  concentrated  in 
one  man,  John  Milton.  He  was  a  literature  in  himself,  an 
ample,  a  magnificent  literature.  The  earnestness  of  that 
heroic  time,  of  which  throbbings  may  yet  be  detected  both 
in  Britain  and  America,  Avill  burn,  through  the  night  of  all 
ages,  in  his  sublimest  epic.  The  poetic  literature  of  the 
modern  period  is  represented  in  Great  Britain  by  a  multi- 
tude of  names,  Scott,  Byron,  Wordsworth,  and  the  rest ; 
men  endowed  with  a  poetic  genius  so  true  and  so  powerful, 
that  they  plainly  tOAver  above  all  who  had  preceded  them 
since  the  Puritan  era :  but  whose  highest  applause  it  must 
be,  that  their  united  voice  wakes  an  echo  worthy  to  reply 
to  the  smgle  harp  of  Milton.  After  the  Puritan  poetry, 
came  the  poetry  of  Dryden  and  Pope.  This  was  calmer, 
smoother,  smaller.  Neatness  and  elegance  succeeded  to 
rugged  strength,  appropriate  thoughts  neatly  expressed, 
balanced  sentences  trimly  versified,  to  great  ideas  chafing- 
in  the  harness  of  diction,  and  burdened  sentences  rolling  on 
in  stern  majestic  rhythm.  Dryden  is  a  versifier  but  no 
poet,  said  Milton :  the  Puritan  poet  would  probably  have 
considered  inconsistent  witli  the  poetic  character  that  power 
of  dexterous  manipulation,  that  capacity  of  delicate  chisel- 
ling, by  which  the  i)oets  of  the  new  school  set  so  much 
store.  To  the  poetry  of  the  modern  revolutionary  time, 
succeeded  the  poetry  of  Tennyson.  It  contrasted  with  that 
immediately  preceding,  in  the  perfection  of  its  finisli,  and 
in  its  deeper,  more  delicate  harmony.  It  was  also,  on  the 
whole,  more  calm  and  reflective.     So  far  it  may  correspond 
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to  the  poetry  of  Poj)e  and  l»is  compeers.  But  the  parallel 
cannot  be  carried  turther.  The  poetry  of  Tennyson  is 
pervaded  by  an  intense  realism,  by  a  deep  unvarying  truth, 
which  sets  it  altogether  apart  from  that  of  the  school  of 
Pope.  Here  all  i)assion,  from  the  panthig  ecstacy  of  first 
love  to  the  satisfied,  smiling  happiness  of  connubial  aftection, 
is  voiced  with  pure  veracity.  Here  the  deepest  thoughts 
that  can  occupy  the  human  mind  are  earnestly  grapj^led 
with,  and  every  shred  of  conventionality  is  flmig  aside. 
The  very  finish,  the  polish  and  deUcacy,  are  not  the  result 
of  deliberate  manipulation,  but  the  natural  mode  in  which 
a  jioet,  endowed  with  marvellous  powers  of  expression,  and 
accustomed  to  wander  through  all  the  Muses'  walk,  clothes 
his  ideas  and  emotions.  Such  a  poet  cannot  soon  be  popu- 
lar Avith  the  million ;  but  as  the  last  and  most  exquisite 
culture  of  educated  minds,  as  the  ultunate  sublimation  of 
thought  and  beauty,  as  the  most  refined  expression  of  the 
most  refined  civilization  that  ever  dawned  upon  the  world, 
his  works  must  continue  to  exercise  a  mighty  influence 
upon  the  leading  intellects  of  those  nations  which  lead  the 
world. 
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III. 

MRS.   BARRETT  BROWNING. 

There  are  two  things,  for  which,  I  think,  the  world  has 
especially  to  rejoice,  in  contemplating  the  position  and 
circumstances  of  Shakspeare.  The  first  is,  that  he  was 
not  technically  a  scholar,  that  between  him  and  the  great 
ancient  hearts  whose  secrets  he  was  to  read,  tliere  inter- 
vened, not  the  frosty  twilight  of  antiquarian  lore,  but  only 
the  unpretentious  dimness  of  translation  and  tradition. 
How  well  that,  in  great  Julius,  the  greater  Shakspeare 
had  to  recognize  the  heart  only  of  a  brother !  How  well 
that  the  thaumaturgic  hand  had  not  to  clip,  and  measure, 
and  adjust,  amid  moth-eaten  cerements  and  rusty  helmets, 
in  order  to  fashion  forth  the  old  Roman  exterior  and  shell 
of  Julius,  but  only  to  cast  asunder  the  gates  of  the  human 
heart  that  those  deathless  notes  might  be  heard,  which  are 
the  undertone  of  human  emotion  in  all  ages,  and  to  show 
us  Julius  himself!  How  well  that  he,  Avho  was  to  give  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  that  tune  it  was  never  to  lose, 
Avhose  language,  exhaustlcss  in  range,  in  delicacy,  in  force, 
in  variety,  taking  every  hue  of  thought  and  feeling  as  the 
sky  takes  shade  or  sunshine,  as  the  forest  takes  breeze  or 
calm,  was  to  remain  forever  the  emblem  of  the  multitu- 
dinous life  and  lightly  moved  and  all-conceiving  spirit  of 
tlie  modern  time,  as  contrasted  with  tlie  grave  unitormitv 
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and  petrified  anstocratisin  of  antiquity,  was  tempted,  hv 
no  familiarity  with  ancient  wiitinijs,  to  any  formal  rotundity 
of  diction  or  obscure  involution  of  sentence!  How  dread- 
ful the  thouglit  that  he,  whose  hall  of  audience,  increasing 
with  civilization,  is  the  world,  he  Avho  has  moved  a  broader 
.stratum  of  human  sympathy  than  any  other  man,  might 
have  passed  into  that  narrow  chamber,  narrowing  with 
every  generation,  in  which  Gray,  Collins,  and  such  erudite 
minstrels  receive  frost-bitten  compliments  from  critics  and 
]»c(hmts.  But  it  is  wronging  Shakspeare  to  sujij^ose,  even 
for  a  moment,  that  tlie  temptation  of  learning  could  have 
overcome  him.  He,  of  all  men,  would  have  been  least  apt 
to  prefer  the  poor  glitter  of  learned  paint  to  God's  sunlight 
of  living  smiles,  the  classic  drops  of  Naiad's  well  or  Casta- 
lian  fountain  to  the  sacred  dew  of  human  tears.  He,  of  all 
men,  would  have  been  least  apt  to  set  the  icy  guerdon  of  a 
pedant's  approbation  above  the  sight  of  simple  emotion, 
welling  irresistibly  from  the  heart  of  a  peasant.  Only, 
when  one  thinks  how  much  learning  has  done  to  veil 
genius  which  it  is  not  absurd  to  name  along  with  Shak- 
speare's,  and  reflects  that  the  throne  of  Milton,  though  of 
the  loftiest,  was  never  raised,  on  its  classic  pedestal,  to  the 
height  of  Shakspeare's,  it  is  impossible  to  suppress  a  sense 
of  satisfaction  that  the  greatest  author  of  mankind  was  not 
learned. 

The  next  thing  for  which,  perhaps  still  more  expressly, 
we  may  be  thankful  in  the  case  of  Shakspeare,  is  the 
complex  fact,  that  he  never  attained  to  consciousness  of  his 
powers,  that  he  heard  not  the  voice  of  his  fame,  and  that 
he  was  never  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  admirers.  Healthy, 
whole-hearted,  it  perhaps  never  occurred  to  him  to  ask 
what  precise  position  he,  Shakspeare,  might  occupy,  in 
relation   to   other   writers.     His   chief  life-work,   he   may 
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have,  on  the  Avhole,  concluded,  was  the  realization  of  a 
comfortable  living  in  his  native  Stratford :  one  can  imagme 
him  staggering  in  bewildered  incredulity,  if  the  eyes  of  all 
coming  generations,  hailing  him  as  the  mightiest  of  mere 
men,  had  gleamed  suddenly  in  vision  before  him.  Gruft' 
Ben  Jonson,  too,  wishing  he  had  "blotted  a  hundred" 
woi'ds  of  his  dramas  instead  of  boasting  that  he  never 
made  an  erasure,  and  the  other  brave  spirits  of  the  Mer- 
maid Tavern  "  whistling  him  down,"  when,  though,  indeed, 
clever,  he  was  becoming  something  of  a  rattle,  were  not 
likely  to  permit  Shakspeare  to  dote  over  his  faults,  to  coax 
him  into  a  belief  that  what  the  general  common  sense 
disliked  in  his  poetry  was  its  peculiar  excellence,  to  make 
him  imagine  that  any  veil  filming  his  genius  was  greater 
than  his  genius  itself  Hero-Avorsliip  is  twice  cursed  ;  in 
the  hero  who  is  befooled,  and  in  the  zanies  who  befool  him. 
The  one  is  bewildered  into  extravagance,  like,  shall  we 
say,  Mahomet,  or  enervated  by  conceit,  like,  shall  we  say, 
Wordsworth:  the  other  brings  himself  to  rejoice  in  any 
feast  of  shells,  if  only  it  is  laid  out  by  his  hero.  The  grand 
evil  which  hero-worship  brings  upon  the  literary  hero  is 
confirmation  in  his  mannerism,  instead  of  being  left,  like 
Shakspeare,  and  with  nature  always  assisting  him,  more 
and  more  to  cast  oif  his  mannerism  in  the  broad  light  of 
truth.  Living  so  near  Wordsworth  as  this  generation  does, 
and  recalling  many  phenomena  allied  to  that  presented  by 
him,  his  hero-worshippers,  and  their  mutual  relation,  one  is 
tempted  to  say  that  the  peculiar  danger  to  which  literature 
is  in  these  days  exposed  is  that  of  havmg  mannerisms 
extolled  hito  models.  At  all  events,  must  we  not  rejoice 
that  the  subtlest  of  all  poisons  was  never  mingled  in  Shak- 
speare's  cup,  that  he  was  all  unconscious  of  his  praises, 
perhaps  even  of  his  powers,  that,  like  a  great  cataract,  he 
rolled  heedless  down  "the  dust  of  continents  to  bt\" 
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The  reader  may  not  yet  be  prepared  to  sympathize  with 
me  in  tlie  feelings  -witli  -wliich  I  regard  the  poems  of  Mrs. 
Barrett  Browning.  I  cannot  claim  instant  assent,  mIkmi, 
though  allowing  that  between  her  and  Shakspeare,  as  well 
as  many  other  men,  there  can  be  institnted  no  comparison, 
I  yet  deliberately  assign  her  the  same  place  among  women 
as  Shakspeare  occupies  among  men.  To  show  ground  for 
this  opinion  will  be,  more  or  less,  the  object  of  all  the 
following  remarks.  But  it  must  at  present  be  allowed  me 
to  declare,  that  no  circumstance  to  which  reference  could 
be  made,  in  connection  with  the  genius  of  Mi's.  Barrett 
BroAvning,  is  to  me  more  evident  or  distressing,  than  the 
fact  tliat  it  is  pi'evented,  by  certain  vailing  clouds  of  esoteric 
culture  and  repelling  mannerism,  from  casting  abroad,  with 
full,  sunlike  charms,  the  rich  magnificence  of  its  power.  If 
it  M'ere  the  homage  of  a  second  rate  applause  that  were 
challenged  for  this  poetess,  —  if  it  was  to  be  mentioned  in 
honor  of  Aer,  that  she  could  translate  fi-om  Bion  and 
^Eschylus,  and  talk  of  gnomons,  zodiacs,  and  apogees,  — 
it  Avould  be  absurd  to  regret  that  certain  characteristics  of 
her  poetry  A\ithhold  it  from  the  many  and  confine  it  to  the 
few.  But  it  is  the  very  highest  distinction  that  can  be 
claimed  for  her ;  it  is  that  mysterious  power,  to  be  com- 
municated by  no  culture,  and  related  to  learning  as  the 
living  flower,  rich  in  green  leaf  and  tinted  petal,  is  related 
to  the  wooden  framework  over  which  it  climbs,  which  she 
possesses.  The  power  of  stirring  the  inmost  fountains  of 
laughter  and  tears,  of  bringing  music  from  the  rough  metal 
of  every  day  life,  of  kindling  those  lights  in  human  eyes, 
which  glance  from  scholar  to  rustic,  from  jieasant  to  king, 
witli  the  gleam  of  recognition,  reconcilement,  and  relation- 
.ship,  is  hers.  To  this,  all  learning  is  a  very  small  matter. 
And  believing  that  ]\[rs.  Barrett  BroAvning  is  gifted  with 
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this,  I  cannot  but  deeply  regret  that  it  is  impeded  in  its 
way  to  that  over  Avhich  sucli  power  exerts  its  noble.st  sway^ 
the  general  heart.  Why,  yon  cannot  but  ask,  should  the 
words  of  this  Avoman,  burning  in  their  tenderness,  pene- 
trating in  their  truth,  so  broadly  and  deeply  human  in  their 
application,  not  reach  the  strongly  pulsing  heart  of  common 
humanity  ?  Why  should  not  the  cottage  mother  thrill  with 
the  expression  she  has  given  to  maternal  ecstacy?  Why 
should  not  the  mourner  at  the  village  grave  see  a  beam 
falling  from  heaven  on  the  sod,  at  the  recollection  of  hei* 
words?  Why  should  not  the  peasant  Christian,  who  re- 
joices to  trace,  with  Bunyan,  the  path  of  the  Pilgrim  from 
the  city  of  destruction  to  the  celestial  gate,  glow  with  a 
still  loftier  emotion,  as  this  great  Christian  singer  casts  for 
him  rays  of  revealing  light,  far  and  deej)  into  the  night  of 
history,  over  the  most  mysterious  sublimities  of  human 
destiny  ?  That  all  this  does  not  happen,  that  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing's readers  are  Avhat  is  called  select,  and  that  they  are 
students  rather  than  listeners,  is  a  well  known  fact.  The 
cause  can  be  easily  discovered,  —  a  certain  obscurity,  an 
excessive  demand  on  the  reader; — and  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  this  cause  came  to  operate",  partly  through  her 
learning,  (occasioning  un-English  involution  of  style,)  and 
jiartly,  however  unconscious  she  may  have  been  of  the 
influence,  through  some  hero-worshipping  bray,  proclaiming 
in  her  ears  that  her  obscurities  were  her  beauties.  We  are 
all,  geniuses  and  common  persons,  subject  to  weakness. 
As  one  hears  Mrs.  Browning  talking  of  apogees,  and  ad- 
dressing Lucifer  as  Heosj^horos,  and  marks  the  involved 
and  sonorous  Latinity  of  her  style,  he  can  hardly  repel  the 
suggestion,  that  the  weapon  Avhich,  probably  with  con- 
siderable toil,  she  acquired,  with  the  aid  of  her  fellow-men, 
lor  herself,  was  by  her  deemed  of  greater  value,  than  those 
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weapons  which  it  cost  hei*  no  trouble  to  attain  or  wield, 
and  whicli  not  man  but  God  liad  given  her.  Her  womanly 
humility  even,  her  virgin  modesty,  may  have  hidden  from 
her  the  fliet  that  she  could  aftbrd  to  thrust  all  learning  into 
the  background  !  As  to  the  other  influence,  the  applause 
of  defects  by  cultivated  pedants,  I  am  far  from  asserting 
that  Mrs.  Barrett  Browning  ever  indulged  in  any  weak, 
Wordsworthian  self-canonization ;  but  in  Casa  CruicU  Win- 
doios,  one  of  her  latest  poems,  I  find  the  same  sources  of 
obscurity  as  in  her  earliest,  and  such  as  seemed  at  one 
stage  to  be  clearing  themselves  away;  and  I  cannot  but 
think  that  the  literary  dilettantism  of  the  age,  with  its 
execrable  inversion  of  criticism,  with  its  commendation 
of  what  the  common  heai't  does  not  feel,  and  of  what  the 
unsophisticated  mind  will  7iot  comprehend,  has,  to  some 
extent,  cast  its  enchantment  over  her. 

It  were  a  mistake  to  infer,  from  anything  I  have  said, 
an  ignorance,  on  my  part,  of  the  fact,  that  there  is  a  legiti- 
mate obscurity  attaching  to  certain  kinds  of  composition, 
and  attendant  upon  certain  moods  of  genius.  The  strong 
surge  of  passion,  bearing  a  ^mter  along,  may  render  him 
incapable  of  attending  to  the  small  niceties  of  composition, 
and  putting  in  those  little  links,  on  which  clearness  depends. 
Shakspeare,  his  heart  and  brain  throbbing  with  the  passion 
and  the  thought  of  a  Hamlet.,  cannot  jjoint  and  round  his 
sentences  with  such  nice  discrimination,  or  even  keep  his 
ideas  in  such  lucid  sequence,  as  is  easy  for  a  Pope.  A 
Tacitus  will  not  write  so  clearly  as  a  Macaulay.  The 
theme,  too,  may  be  so  remote  from  the  beaten  tracks  of 
thought,  the  ideas  may  so  far  underlie  the  general  growth 
and  efflorescence  of  practical  thinking,  that  effort,  beyond 
Avhat  all  readers  will  give,  is  necessary  to  their  intelligence. 
To  these  considerations  I  would  give  full  weight  in  proceed- 
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ing  to  survey  one  or  two  of  Mrs.  Browning's  most  remark- 
able jjoems ;  but  this  can  be  done  in  perfect  consistency 
with  what  has  been  said. 

The  Drama  of  Exile  is  of  itself  sufficient  at  once  to 
justify  and  to  illustrate  all  I  have  advanced.  Many,  I  doubt 
not,  have  cast  aside  the  poem  in  despair,  ere  proceeding  far 
in  its  perusal ;  and  many  more,  after  penetrating  to  the 
end,  have  said,  with  a  feeling  of  honest  regret,  that  they 
had  been  aware  of  the  presence  of  astonisliing  genius,  that 
they  had  met  with  many  fine  thoughts,  but  that  the  whole 
seemed  to  them  a  wild  and  wavering'  phantasmagoria. 
Yet  this  may  fearlessly  be  pronounced  one  of  the  greatest 
poems  in  the  language  :  of  a  pathos  genuine  and  unfathom- 
able, of  sublimity  exalted,  and  in  which  a  resistless  imagi- 
nation casts  its  lit  eye,  with  a  glance  swifter  than  that  of 
logic,  far  aloft  into  the  regions  of  intellectual  and  religious 
truth.  So  confident  am  I  of  this,  and  so  confident  also  am 
I  that  the  Drama  of  Exile  is  withdrawn  from  the  knowl- 
edge and  admiration  of  thousands  whom  it  might  instruct 
and  delight,  that  I  feel  it  an  august  task  to  attempt,  as  I 
purpose,  indeed,  to  do  in  relation  to  Mrs.  Browning's 
poetry  in  general,  to  wave  aside  the  cloud-drapery,  and 
loosen  forth  some  of  the  notes  of  its  mighty  music. 

The  scene — for  the  form,  though  but  the  form,  of  the 
poem,  is  dramatic  —  is  laid  on  the  outer  side  of  the  gate  of 
Eden  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the  expulsion,  and 
Adam  and  Eve  are  seen  flying  in  the  distance  along  tlio 
glare  of  the  flaming  sword.  The  first  speaker  is  Lucifer. 
He  opens  the  poem  with  a  chant  of  exultation  over  God 
and  man,  and  of  haughty  congratulation  to  himself  and  his 
angels.  This  chant  has,  in  its  first  stanza,  one  of  those 
grotcscpie  rhymes  whicli  jVIrs.  Browning  too  carelessly  per- 
mits, and  by  >\'liich,  with  a  fastidiousness  perhaps  somewhat 
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feeble  and  excessive,  tlie  English  reader  is  apt  to  allow  him- 
self to  be  prejudiced  against  a  whole  peribrniance.  One 
might  desiderate,  too,  somewhat  more  of  the  majesty  of 
the  Miltonic  fiend,  to  temper  the  fierce  and  passionate 
boasting  of  Lucifer.  But  the  passage  is  nevertheless  true  in 
conception  and  magnificent  in  execution.  It  is  the  com- 
mencement of  the  poem,  in  the  essential  respect  of  striking 
its  key  note,  of  providing  for  its  catastrophe  or  triumph,  of 
folding  up  the  end  in  the  beginning.  Lucifer,  man's  victor, 
stands  upon  the  earth  which  he  has  conquered,  calls  upon 
his  host  to  arise  through  the  shaken  foundations  of  the 
world,  and  boasts,  with  an  assurance  which  his  very  despair 
seems  to  crown,  that  this  throne  must  remain  his,  since 
it  is  evil,  and  God  himself  cannot  do  other  than  curse  it. 
It  is  necessary  to  quote  this  opening  strain,  and  the  reader 
will  do  well  to  j^ermit  no  slight  offences  to  the  ear  to  turn 
him  aside  from  pondering  it  carefully,  line  by  line. 

"  Rejoice  in  the  clefts  of  Gehenna. 

^ly  exiled,  my  host ! 
Earth  has  exiles  as  hopeless  as  Avhen  a 

Heaven's  empire  was  lost. 
Through  the  seams  of  her  shaken  foundations, 

Smoke  up  in  great  joy ! 
With  the  smoke  of  your  fierce  exultations 

Deform  and  destroy ! 
Smoke  up  with  your  lurid  revenges, 

And  darken  the  face 
Of  the  white  heavens,  and  taunt  them  with  changes 

From  glory  and  grace. 
We,  in  falling,  while  destiny  strangles, 

Pull  down  with  us  all. 
Let  them  look  to  the  rest  of  their  angels! 

Wlio  's  safe  from  a  fall '? 
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HE  saves  not.     Where 's  Adam '?     Can  pardoa 

Kequicken  that  sod  ? 
Unkinged  is  the  King  of  the  (Jarden, 

The  image  of  God 
Other  exiles  are  cast  out  of  Eden,  — 

More  curse  has  been  hurled  ! 
Come  up,  O  my  locusts,  and  feed  in 

The  green  of  the  woild ! 
Come  up  !  we  have  conquered  by  evil. 

Good  reigns  not  alone. 
/  prevail  now !  and,  angel  or  devil, 

Inherit  a  throne !" 

The  pure  intellectual  might  —  the  strict  metaphysical 
truth — displayed  in  the  Drama  of  Exile^  is  precisely  on  a 
level  with  its  consummate  poetry.  Satanic  motives  and 
emotions  may  be  beyond  the  reach  of  human  searching, 
but  Avlien  we  penetrate  as  £ir  as  reason  and  imagination  can 
carry  us,  we  find  nothing  deeper  than  reliance  on  evil  in 
itself,  and  a  belief,  never  shaken  from  old  eternity,  that  the 
bond  between  woe  and  sin  cannot  be  severed  by  the  hand 
even  of  the  Almighty,  that  not  e^en  God  can  take  from  the 
devil  his  crown  of  thorns.  Mrs.  Browning's  fifth  stanza,  in 
the  piece  I  have  quoted,  is  a  superb  expression  of  this  reli- 
ance and  this  belief,  and  by  broadly  exhibiting  these  in  the 
(jutset,  she  lays  the  stablest  possible  foundation,  in  meta- 
physic  truth,  for  her  whole  poem. 

To  this  chant  of  Lucifer's  there  succeeds  a  dialogue 
between  Gabriel  and  the  fiend.  Its  tone  is  at  first  half 
Miltonic,  half  Byronic.  Tlie  first  piece  of  unmistakable 
originality  it  contains  is  the  following  remarkable  passage. 
It  is  by  no  means  entirely  unexceptionable,  but  deserves 
our  best  attention  from  that  free  strength  of  imagination, 
which  introduces,  in  contrast  to  the  tumult  of  the  Miltonic 
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yontests  between  fiend  and  angel,  the  truer  and  more  awful 
idea  of  the  calm  potency  of  light,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
blank  despair  written,  by  the  very  calmness  of  its  beam,  on 
the  visages  of  the  rebel  angels,  on  the  other.  The  style  of 
delineation,  besides,  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  poetess. 
The  occasion  of  the  lines  is  found  in  an  allusion  made  by 
Gabriel  to  divine  and  angelic  pity. 

"Lucifer.  *  *  As  it  is,  I  know 

Something  of  pity.     When  I  reeled  iu  Heaven, 
And  my  sword  grew  too  heavy  for  my  grasp, 
'  .  Stabbing  through  matter  which  it  could  not  pierce 

So  much  as  the  first  shell  of,  —  toward  the  throne  ; 
When  I  fell  back,  down,  —  staring  up  as  I  fell,  — 
The  lightnings  holding  open  my  scathed  lids, 
And  that  thought  of  the  infinite  of  God, 
Hurled  after  to  precipitate  descent; 
When  countless  angel  faces  still  and  stern 
Pressed  out  upon  me  from  the  level  heavens 
Adown  the  abysmal  spaces,  and  I  fell 
Trampled  down  by  jour  stillness,  and  struck  blind 
By  the  sight  within  your  eyes,  —  't  was  then  I  knew 
How  ye  could  pity,  my  kind  angelhood !  " 

The  dialogue  between  Lucifer  and  Gabriel  ended,  and 
Adam  and  Eve  still  seen  flying  along  the  sword-glare,  a 
Chorus  of  the  Spirits  of  Eden  sends,  from  within  the  walls 
of  Paradise,  a  chant  of  melancholy  condolence  and  farewell 
after  the  exiles.  The  idea  embodied  in  the  varying  music 
of  this  chant  of  the  Spirits,  is  the  sorrow,  pervading  the 
whole  world  of  Eden, —  its  streams,  its  trees,  its  flowers, — 
on  account  of  the  departure  of  the  human  pair.  To  bring 
out  such  a  thought,  in  prominent  poetic  manifestation,  was 
an  evident  necessity  in  any  treatment  of  the  subject,  and 
Mrs,  IJrowniiig  ])erforms  the  task  Avith  opulence  and  deli- 
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cacy  of  fancy,  with  great  powers  of  thought,  and  with 
exquisite  tenderness  of  feeling.  But  the  personification  is 
not  happy,  and  the  pathos  would  haye  trickled  with  far 
more  deep  and  dew-like  power  on  the  heart,  had  there  been 
less  about  songs  built  up  note  oyer  note  rntil  they  "  strike  the 
arch  of  the  Infinite  "  and  silence  shiyering,  and  shadings  oft' 
to  resonances,  and  such  like  touches  of  gorgeous  feebleness, 
to  Avhich  Mrs.  Browning  declines,  when  learning  and  crit- 
icism turn  her  from  the  clear  monitions  of  her  own  genius, 
and  the  sunplicity  of  nature,  to  make  her  mock  herself 

In  the  next  scene,  we  emerge  more  into  the  kindly  blue 
of  pure,  plain,  human  feeling.  For  the  first  time,  we  are 
made  unmistakably  aware  that  our  giiide  is  a  woman  ;  not 
from  any  weakness,  not  from  any  sameliness  or  extraya- 
gance,  but  from  the  access  of  elements  of  pathos  and 
beauty,  Avhich  no  man  could  haye  commanded,  and  belong- 
ing only  to  one,  whose  womanliness  is  as  intense  as  her 
genius  is  consummate.  A  broad  gleam  of  softest  light, 
dewy,  beautiful,  oi-iginal,  like  a  stream  of  sunlight  falling 
through  a  shower  on  a  rugged  hill  side,  is  cast  oyer  the 
tragical  realities  of  her  theme,  from  the  feminine  knowledge 
and  Ayomanly  sympathy  of  Mrs.  Browning.  Eye,  in  distress 
nnd  despair,  accuses  herself  of  haying  brought  the  great 
woe  upon  Adam,  and  adjures  him  to  bring  dovna  at  once 
the  curse  of  death  on  her,  "  for  so, "  says  she,  "  perchance, 
thy  God  might  take  thee  into  grace  for  scorning  me  ;  thy 
wrath  against  the  sinner  giving  proof  of  inward  abrogation 
of  the  sin. " 

Adam  replies. 

****** 

"  Tf  God. 
T\lio  n:ave  the  rijjlit  and  joyaunco  of  tlio  world 
Both  unto  thee  and  mc,  —  gave  thee  to  me, 
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Thf  best  gift  last,  the  last  sin  waa  the  worst, 
Which  sinned  against  more  coui])k'nient  of  gift« 
And  grace  in  giving.     God !  I  render  back 
Strong  benediction  and  perpetual  praise 
From  mortal,  feeble  lips  (as  incense-smoke, 
Out  of  a  little  censer,  may  fill  heaven), 
That  Thou,  in  striking  my  benumbed  hands 
And  forcing  them  to  drop  all  other  boons 
Of  beauty,  and  dominion,  and  dcliglit, — 
Ilast  left  this  well-beloved  Eve  —  this  lile 
Within  life  —  this  best  gift  —  between  their  palms, 
In  gracious  compensation  ! " 

All  can  sympathize  with  this  !    And  with  this:  — 

''Eve.  Is  it  thy  voice  ? 

Or  some  saluting  angel's  —  calling  home 
^ly  feet  into  the  garden  ? 

Adam.  O  my  God  ! 

I,  standing  here  between  the  glory  and  dark,  — 
The  glory  of  thy  wrath  projected  forth 
From  Eden's  wall,  the  dark  of  our  distress 
Which  settles  a  step  off  in  that  drear  world,  — 
Lift  ujj  to  Thee  the  hands  from  whence  hath  fallen 
Only  creation's  sceptre,  —  thanking  Thee 
That  rather  Thou  hast  cast  me  out  with  he?' 
Than  left  me  lorn  of  her  in  Paradise, 
With  angel  looks  and  angel  songs  around 
To  show  the  absence  of  her  "eyes  and  voice, 
And  make  society  full  desertness 
Without  her  use  in  comfort." 


The  scene,  however,  soon  changes,  and  the  action  of  the 
poem  becomes  of  more  dark  and  terrible  interest.  Lucifer 
again  appears,  and  the  dialogue  is  sustained  between  him 
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and  the  exiled  pair.    Passages  of  power  and  pathos  abound 
in  this  part. 

^'^Adam.     Ay,  mock  me !  now  I  know  more  than  I  knew : 
Now  I  know  thou  art  fallen  below  hope 
Of  final  re-ascent. 

Lucifer.  Because  ? 

Adam.  Because 

A  spirit  who  expected  to  see  God 
Though  at  the  last  point  of  a  million  years. 
Could  dare  no  mockery  of  a  ruined  man 
Such  as  this  Adam. 

Lucifer.  *  *  *  * 

ij:  ^  ^  ^  ^f;  ^ 

Is  it  not  possible,  by  sin  and  grief 

(To  give  the  things  your  names)  that  spiiits  should  rise 

Instead  of  falling  ? 

Adam.  Most  impossible. 

The  Highest  being  the  Holy  and  the  Glad, 
Whoever  rises  must  approach  delight 
And  sanctity  in  the  act." 

The  pathos  in  the  first  of  these  lines  is  very  noble.  The 
thought  with  which  they  conclude  is  an  impressive  illustra- 
tion of  what  has  been  advanced,  touching  the  intellectual 
substance  of  tliis  poem.  It  is  one  of  the  great  lights  or- 
dained by  God  perennially  to  burn  in  the  heaven  of  truth, 
dividing  moral  day  from  moral  night ;  and  its  calm,  celes- 
tial eflfulgence  casts  into  pale  and  sickly  pining  that  "wor- 
ship of  sorrow,"  Avhich,  in  the  hands  of  Goethe  and  Carlyle, 
is  but  the  sublime  of  sentimentalism,  in  spite  of  the  grain 
of  living  truth,  summed  up  by  St.  Paul  in  one  verse,  which 
it  does  contain. 

As  Lucifer  disappears,  there  is  heard  a  low  music,  prov- 
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ing  to  be  "The  Song  of  the  Morning  Star  to  Lucifer." 
This  is  one  of  those  portions  of  the  j)oeni  which  cannot 
fail  to  repel  many  readers.  The  song  of  the  star  may  be 
as  good  as  the  theme  rendered  possible ;  but  it  has  no  hold 
on  human  symjiathy,  and  attains,  for  beauty,  only  a  cold, 
unsatisfactory  gorgeousncss.  Perhaps  no  poet  could  make 
you  feel  for  a  star,  and  certainly  no  person  will  feel  in  this 
instance.  The  piece  }>lays,  as  will  be  seen,  an  important 
part  in  the  evolution  of  tlie  poem,  but  must  in  itself  be  pro- 
nounced in  no  sense  felicitous. 

The  next  scene  is  one  of  the  longest  and  most  important 
in  the  poem.  The  exiles  are  now  far  out  in  the  desert,  and 
thp  night  is  thickening  round  them.  The  farewells  of  the 
Eden  Spirits  have  died  away.  The  shadow  of  the  curse  is 
on  the  face  of  the  Avorld.     The  change  is  thus  announced. 

'■'■Adam.     IIow  doth  the  wide  and  melancholy  earth 
Gather  her  liills  aro  uad  us,  gray  and  ghast. 
And  stare  with  blank  significance  of  loss 
Right  in  our  faces  !     Is  the  wind  up  V 

Eve.  ^ay. 

Adam.     And  yet  the  cedars  and  the  junipers 
Rock  slowly  through  the  mist,  without  a  sound  •, 
And  shapes  which  have  no  certainty  of  shape 
Drift  duskly  in  and  out  among  the  pines, 
And  loom  along  the  edges  of  the  hills, 
And  lie  flat,  curdling  in  the  open  ground  — 
Shadows  without  a  body,  which  contract 
And  lengthen  as  we  gaze  on  them." 

The  meaning  of  this  becomes  gradually  apparent.  We 
have  now  the  reverse  of  that  soft  music,  in  which  the  Eden 
Spirits  had  bidden  adieu  to  those  who  were  among  them 
the  centre  of  all  blessing.     To  the  outer  world  the  man 
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and  woman  bring  a  cnrse,  and  they  are  received  with  the 
grun  welcome  of  universal  execration.  The  mode  in  which 
the  poetess  has  chosen  to  body  forth  this  detestation  of  all 
creatures  for  those  who  have  brought  them  sin,  is  singular 
rather  than  haj^py,  and  would  have  gained  in  effect  by  gam- 
ing in  simplicity.  The  signs  of  the  zodiac  become  instinct 
with  life,  and  stand  in  horrid  circle  round  Adam  and  Eve. 
From  that  circle  "  of  the  creatures'  cruelty,"  they  cannot 
escape,  and  t\dthiu  it  the  spirits  of  organic  and  inorganic 
nature  arise  to  taunt  and  curse  them. 

That  this  conception  is  strong  and  original,  it  would  be 
hard  to  deny.  But  it  can  be  wholly  defended  neither  from 
the  charge  of  extravagance  nor  from  that  of  obscurity. 
The  passage  abounds  in  masterly  delineation,  and  the  hor- 
ror and  anguish,  gradually  darkening  down  like  the  night 
upon  the  human  pair,  arismg  from  the  contempt  and  hatred 
of  those  creatures  over  which  they  had  been  appointed  to 
reign,  are  very  jDowerfully  expressed.  I  can  quote  but  one 
stanza.  It  may  convey  some  idea  of  the  spirit  and  intent 
of  the  whole,  but  none  at  all  of  the  execution.  The  spii'it 
of  inorganic  nature  speaks. 

•'  I  feel  your  steps,  O  wandering  sinners,  strike 
A  sense  of  death  to  me  and  undug  graves  ! 
The  heart  of  earth,  once  calm,  is  trembling  like 

The  ragged  foam  along  the  ocean-waves : 
The  restless  earth(juakes  rock  against  each  other ;  — 
The  elements  moan  round  me  —  'Mother,  mother' — 
And  I  wail!" 

Lucifer  suddenly  rises  in  the  circle,  but  only  to  increase 
the  anguish  of  the  exiles,  now  approaching  its  climax.  Lu- 
cifer, fierce  and  remorseless,  launches  at  them  this  bolt,  the 
more  piercing  in  its  agony  that  it  is  winged  with  truth :  — 
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"  Your  sin  is  but  your  grief  in  the  rebound 
And  cannot  expiate  for  it." 

Hardly  a  line  now  occurs  but  might  be  quoted.  The  fol- 
lowing passage,  liowevcr,  cannot  be  passed  by.  It  is  im- 
portant, not  so  mucli  in  its  bearing  on  the  catastrophe  of 
the  poem  at  the  stage  at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  as  in 
its  peculiar  and  felicitous  exhibition  of  Mrs.  Browning's 
mode  of  imaginative  conception  and  handluig.  The  lines 
in  which  Lucilbr  applies  to  himself  the  comparison  of  the 
lion  are  too  long  to  quote. 

'■'■Lucifer.     Dost  thou  remember,  Adam,  when  the  curse 
Took  us  in  Eden  ?     On  a  mountain-peak 
Ilalf-sheathed  in  primal  woods  and  glittering 
In  spasms  of  awful  sunshine,  at  that  hour 
A  lion  couched,  —  part  raised  upon  his  paws, 
With  his  calm,  massive  face  turned  full  on  thine, 
And  his  mane  listening.     When  the  ended  curse 
Left  silence  in  the  world,  —  right  suddenly 
He  sprang  up  rampant  and  stood  straight  and  stiff, 
As  if  the  new  reality  of  death 

AVere  dashed  against  his  eyes,  —  and  roared  so  fierce 
(Such  thick  carnivorous  passion  in  his  throat 
Tearing  a  passage  through  the  wrath  and  fear). 
And  roared  so  wild,  and  smote  from  all  the  hills 
Such  fast,  keen  echoes  crumbling  down  the  vales 
Precipitately,  —  that  the  forest  beasts. 
One  after  one,  did  mutter  a  response 
Of  savage  and  of  sorrowful  complaint 
^\'hich  trailed  along  the  gorges.     Then,  at  once, 
lie  fell  back,  and  rolled  crashing  from  the  height 
Into  the  dusk  of  pines. 

Adam.  It  might  have  been. 

I  heard  the  curse  alone." 
14* 
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No  hand  but  Mrs.  Browning's  could  have  drawn  that 
picture  of  the  Hon,  The  pathos  of  Adam's  last  words  is 
sublime;  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  original.  In  IsohePs  Child ^ 
a  later  poem  of  Mrs.  Browning's,  there  occur  the  following 
words,  the  jjerson  addressed  being  one  of  the  redeemed, 
and  the  time  the  day  of  judgment :  — 

••  Thrones  and  seraphim, 
Through  the  long  ranks  of  their  solemnities, 
Sunning  thee  Avith  calm  looks  of  Heaven's  surprise  — 
Thy  look  alone  on  Him." 

This  idea  has  often  been  expressed,  but  I  do  not  remember 
an  instance  in  which  the  ojyposite  note,  in  the  same  grand 
harmony  of  pathos,  is  struck.  Mrs.  Browning  has  given 
both. 

The  attention  of  the  reader  is  now  drawn  studiously  to 
Lucifer,  as  if  the  poetess  had  some  purpose  with  him. 
With  strange  dauntlessness,  does  this  marvellous  woman 
gaze  down  into  the  dejiths  of  Satanic  misery. 

'•'■Lucifer.  *  *  *  * 

I  the  snake,  I  the  tempter,  I  the  cursed,  — 
To  whom  the  highest  and  the  lowest  alike 
Say,  Go  from  us  —  we  have  no  need  of  thee,  — 
"Was  made  by  God  like  others.     Good  and  fair, 
He  did  create  me !  —  ask  Him,  if  not  fair ! 
Ask,  if  I  caught  not  fair  and  silverly 
His  blessing  for  chief  angels  on  my  head 
Until  it  grew  there,  a  crown  crystallized ! 
Ask,  if  He  never  called  me  by  my  name, 
Lucifer — kindly  said  as  '  Gabriel' — 
Lucifer  —  soft  as  '  Michael ! '  while  serene 
I,  standing  in  the  glory  of  the  lamps, 
Answered  '  my  Father,'  innocent  of  shame 
And  of  the  sense  of  thunder.         *         *         * 
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Pass  along 
Your  wilderness  vain  mortals !     Puny  griefs, 
In  transitorj'  shapes,  be  henceforth  dwarfed 
To  your  own  conscience  by  the  dread  extremes 
Of  what  I  am  and  have  been.     If  ye  have  fallen, 
It  is  but  a  step's  fall,  —  the  whole  ground  l)eneatli 
Strewn  woolly  soft  with  promise  !  if  ye  have  sinned, 
Your  prayers  tread  high  as  angels !  if  ye  have  grieved, 
Ye  are  too  mortal  to  be  pitiable, 
The  power  to  die  disproves  the  right  to  grieve. 


*  *         Increase  and  multiply, 

Ye  and  your  generations,  in  all  plagues, 
Corruptions,  melancholies,  poverties, 
And  hideous  forms  of  life  and  fears  of  death, — 
The  thought  of  death  being  always  eminent, 
Immovable  and  dreadful  in  your  life. 
And  deafly  and  dumbly  insignificant 
Of  any  hope  beyond,  —  as  death  itself  — 
Whichever  of  you  lieth  dead  the  first,  — 
Shall  seem  to  the  survivor  —  yet  rejoice  ! 
My  curse  catch  at  you  strongly,  body  and  soul, 
And  HE  find  no  redemption  —  nor  the  wing 
Of  seraph  move  your  way  —  and  yet  rejoice  ! 
Rejoice,  —  because  ye  have  not  set  in  you 
This  hate  which  shall  pursue  you  —  this  forehate 
Which  glares  without,  because  it  burns  within  — 
Which  kills  from  ashes  —  this  potential  hate 
Wherein  I,  angel,  in  antagonism 
To  God  aiW  His  reflex  beatitudes, 
Moan  ever  in  the  central  universe 
With  the  great  woe  of  striving  against  Love  — 
And  gasp  for  space  amid  the  Infinite  — 
And  toss  for  rest  amid  the  Desertness  — 
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Self-orphaned  by  my  will,  and  self-elect 

To  kingship  of  resistant  agony 

Toward  the  good  round  me  —  hating  good  and  love 

And  willing  to  hate  good  and  to  hate  love, 

And  wiling  to  will  on  so  evermore. 

Scorning  the  Past,  and  damning  the  To  Come  — 

Go  and  rejoice  !  I  curse  you  ! " 

Milton  never  sent  a  plummet  so  far  down  into  the  depths 
of  Satanic  anguish !  And  if  we  earnestly  ponder,  "with 
what  amount  of  scientific  precision  is  jDossible  in  the  case, 
wherein  that  anguish  must  consist,  we  shall,  I  think,  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  poetess.  Precisely  in  this  neces- 
sity of  sorrow  where  there  is  persistence  in  ill,  —  precisely 
in  the  inevitable  arrangement  that  the  being  personifying 
sin  must  personify  also  that  pain  which  is  the  essence  of  all 
its  influence  subjective  and  objective,  —  precisely  in  being 
eternally  blasted  by  the  rays  of  Light  and  Love  defied,  — 
must  lie  the  deepest  reality  of  Satanic  woe. 

After  a  further  elaboration  of  melancholy  circumstance, 
rather  retarding  than  advancing  the  action  of  the  poem, 
the  humiliation  and  despair  of  the  wanderers  reaches  its 
climax.  Adam  and  Eve,  able  to  resist  no  longer,  appeal  to 
the  DeliA^ercr  who  has  been  j^romised.  Then  comes  the 
change  for  which  Ave  have  been  so  long  prepared.  A  vision 
of  Christ  appears.  The  circle  which  had  enclosed  the 
human  pair  "pales  before  the  heavenly  light,"  and  the  spir- 
its of  creation,  pouring,  imtil  now,  their  indignation  on  the 
head  of  the  man  and  the  woman,  give  signs  of  alarm  and 
dismay.  ' 

The  Saviour  thus  stills  the  tumult  of  the  rage  and  hatred 
of  the  creatures. 

"C/(m7.  Spirits  of  the  earth, 

I  meet  you  with  rebuke  for  the  reproach 
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And  cruel  and  unmitigated  blame 

Ye  cast  upon  your  mastei*s.        *         *         * 

This  regent  and  sublime  Humanity 

Thou-rh  fallen,  exceeds  you  !  this  shall  film  your  sun, 

Shall  hunt  your  lightning  to  its  lair  of  cloud, 

Turn  back  your  rivers,  footpath  all  your  seas, 

I^ay  flat  your  forests,  master  with  a  look 

Your  lion  at  his  fasting,  and  fetch  down 

Your  eagle  flying.         *  *         .     * 

*  *  *  *  *  *  J) 

Then  occurs  another  of  those  inimitable  i)assaQfes,  in 
Avliich  Mrs.  Browning  is  peculiarly  herself;  in  which  she 
vindicates  for  her  sex  the  distinction  that  a  woman  and 
not  man  has  written  of  it  most  nobly.  In  fitness  of  con- 
ception, in  terseness  of  diction,  in  loftiness  of  thought,  the 
following  lines  have  all  that  the  genius  of  a  man  could  im- 
part :  while  the  thrill  of  deeper  tenderness  pervading  them 
tells,  in  unmistakable  accents,  of  a  heart  which  can  thro1> 
with  wifely  emotion,  and  a  breast  on  which  a  babe,  sleei:)ing 
in  the  light  of  its  mother's  smile,  may  rest.  In  all  great 
poems,  there  are  many  lesser  poems,  complete  in  them- 
selves ;  and  this  passage  may  be  regarded  as  a  poem,  on 
the  duties  and  joys  of  woman,  by  Mrs.  Browning.  It 
occurs  in  the  form  of  a  blessing,  pronounced  by  Adam,  at 
the  command  of  Christ,  on  Eve,  I  regret  that  it  is  too 
long  to  be  quoted  entire. 

"vlrfoTW.        *        *        Henceforward,  rise,  aspire 
To  all  the  calms  and  magnanimities. 
The  lofty  uses  and  the  noble  ends, 
The  sanctified  devotion  and  full  work, 
To  which  thou  art  elect  for  evermore. 
First  woman,  wife,  and  mother. 

Eve.  And  first  in  sin. 
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Adam.     And  also  the  sole  bearer  of  the  Seed 
Whereby  sin  dieth !     Raise  the  majesties 
Of  thy  disconsolate  brows,  O  well-beloved, 
And  front  with  level  eyelids  the  To  Come, 
And  all  the  dark  o'  the  world.     Rise,  woman,  rise 
To  thy  peculiar  and  best  altitudes 
Of  doing  good  and  of  enduring  ill,  — 
Of  comforting  for  ill,  and  teaching  good, 
And  reconciling  all  that  ill  and  good 
Unto  the  patience  of  a  constant  hope,  — 
Rise  with  thy  daughters !     If  sin  came  by  thee, 
And  by  sin,  death,  —  the  ransom-righteousness, 
The  heavenly  light  and  compensative  rest 
Shall  come  by  means  of  thee.     If  woe  by  thee 
Had  issue  to  the  world,  thou  shalt  go  forth 
An  angel  of  the  Avoe  thou  didst  achieve, 
Found  acceptable  to  the  world  instead 
Of  others  of  that  name,  of  whose  bright  steps 
Thy  deed  stripped  bare  the  hills.     Be  satisfied ; 
Something  thou  hast  to  bear  through  womanhood, 
Peculiar  suffering  answering  to  the  sin,  — 
Some  pang  paid  down  for  each  new  human  life. 
Some  weariness  in  guarding  such  a  life. 
Some  coldness  from  the  guarded ;  some  mistrust 
From  those  thou  hast  too  well  served ;  from  those  beloved 
Too  loyally  some  treason  ;  feebleness 
AVithin  thy  heart,  and  cruelty  without, 
And  pressures  of  an  alien  tyranny 
AVith  its  dynastic  reasons  of  larger  bones 
And  stronger  sinews.     But,  go  to !     Thy  love 
Shall  chant  itself  its  own  beatitudes, 
.\fter  its  own  life-working.     A  child's  kiss 
Set  on  thy  sighing  lips  shall  make  thee  glad; 
A  poor  man  served  by  thee,  shall  make  thee  rich; 
A  sick  man  helped  by  thee,  shall  make  thee  strong 
Thou  shalt  be  served  thyself  by  every  sense 
Of  service  wjiich  thou  rendcrcst.        *         *         * 
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*  »  «  *  *  » 

Eve.        *  *  *        I  accept 

For  me  and  for  my  daughters  this  high  part 
Whith  lowly  shall  be  counted.     Noble  work 
Shall  hold  me  in  the  place  of  garden  rest, 
And  in  the  place  of  Eden's  lost  delight 
Worthy  endurance  of  permitted  pain  ; 
\\1iile  on  my  longest  patience  there  shall  wait 
Death's  speechless  angel,  smiling  in  the  east 
Whence  cometh  the  cold  wind." 

Every  sentence  here  is  fnll  of  meaning  and  pathos,  mean- 
ing which  every  mind  can  ajjprehend,  pathos  which  every 
heart  can  feel. 

High,  however,  as  has  been  the  flight  of  the  poetess 
liitherto,  she  may  be  said  to  have  yet  imfolded  but  the 
minor  sublimities  of  her  song.  Christ,  who  has  until  now 
stood  before  the  exiles  in  the  majesty  of  his  Divine  nature, 
takes  the  aspect  of  humanity  and  suffering,  and  proceeds 
to  predict  for  them  his  own  great  anguish  and  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  supreme  hope.  To  execute  so  daring  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  poetess, — to  put  words  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Saviour  foretelling  his  own  humiliation,  Avitli 
perfect  preservation  of  Christian  rcAerence,  yet  with  an 
energy  befitting  the  theme,  and  poetic  beauty  embracing 
the  whole,  —  was  a  task  of  overpowering  difficulty.  Mrs. 
Browning  has  performed  it  in  a  way  not  unworthy  of  Mil- 
ton. The  Saviour  announces  first  his  own  crucifixion,  and 
his  being  forsaken  of  the  Father.  This  is  done  in  a  passion 
of  perhaps  overstrained  sublimity.  To  personify  eternity 
would  have  tasked  the  genius  of  Milton  and  Shakspeare 
combined,  and  it  is  high  praise  to  Mrs.  Brownhig  to  say 
that,  thus  personifying,  she  has  not  absolutely  failed :  but 
first  to  personify  eternity,  and  then  to  represent  its  silent 
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astonishment  at  the  death  of  Christ,  was  surely,  in  concep- 
tion at  least,  as  magnificent  as  daring. 

" Eternity  stands  alway  fronting  God; 
A  stem  colossal  image,  with  blind  eyes 
And  grand  dim  lips  that  murmur  evermore 
God,  God,  God !  *  *  * 

****** 

Eternity  shall  wax  as  dumb  as  Death, 
While  a  new  voice  beneath  the  spheres  shall  cry, 
'  God  !  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me,  my  God  V ' 
And  not  a  voice  in  Heaven  shall  answer  it." 

From  his  own  sufferings,  Christ  passes  to  the  blessings 
of  which  they  are  the  source  to  mankind.  Only  a  part  of 
this  superb  passage  can  be  quoted. 

"  In  my  brow 
Of  kingly  whiteness,  shall  be  crowned  anew 
Your  discrowned  human  nature.     Look  on  me  ! 
As  I  shall  be  uplifted  on  a  cross 
In  darkness  of  eclipse  and  anguish  dread. 
So  shall  I  lift  up  in  my  jiierced  hands, 
Not  into  dark,  but  light  —  not  unto  death, 
But  life,  —  beyond  the  reach  of  guilt  and  grief. 
The  whole  creation.     Henceforth  in  my  name 
Take  courage,  O  thou  Avoman,  —  man,  take  hope  ! 
Your  grave  shall  be  as  smooth  as  Eden's  sward, 
Beneath  the  steps  of  your  prospective  thoughts, 
And,  one  step  past  it,  a  new  Eden  gate 
Shall  open  on  a  hinge  of  harmony 
And  let  you  through  to  mercy.     Ye  shall  fall 
No  more,  within  that  Eden,  nor  pass  out 
Any  more  from  it.     In  which  hope,  move  on. 
^  First  sinners  and  first  mourners.     Live  and  lo\c',^ 

Doing  both  nobly,  because  lowlily  ! 
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Live  and  work,  strongly,  —  because  patiently! 

And,  for  the  deed  of  death,  trust  it  to  God 

That  it  be  well  done,  unrepented  of, 

And  not  to  loss.     And  thence,  with  constant  prayers 

Fasten  your  souls  so  high,  that  constantly 

The  smile  of  your  heroic  cheer  may  float 

Above  all  floods  of  earthly  agonies. 

Purification  being  the  joy  of  pain  ! " 

Christ  depai'ts.  The  spmts  of  the  earth  sing  in  submis- 
sion and  commiseration.  Choruses  of  angels  cliant  the 
glories  of  redemption  and  tlie  triumphs  of  the  liedeemer. 

•'  "NMien  your  bodies  therefore 

Reach  the  grave  their  goal. 
Softly  will -we  care  for 

Each  enfranchised  soul ! 

***** 
*  *  *  * 

From  the  empyrean  centre 

Heavenly  voices  shall  repeat, 
*  Souls  redeemed  and  pardoned,  enter, 

For  the  chrism  on  you  is  sweet.' 
And  every  angel  in  the  place 
Lowlily  shall  bow  his  ftice. 

Folded  fair  on  softened  sounds. 
Because  upon  your  hands  and  feet 

He  images  his  Master's  wounds ! " 

"  The  last  enemy,"  it  is  wntten,  "  that  shall  be  overcome 
is  death."  This  final  conquest  shall  close  the  roll  of  the 
Saviour's  victories.  But  what  hand  so  bold  as  attempt  the 
delineation  of  that  crowning  triiunph  ?  Mrs.  Browning, 
gazing,  M'ith  her  woman's  eye,  where  Michael  Angelo's 
might  have  blenched,  has  dared  to  depict  Christ  taming 
the  steed  of  Death.  The  piece  is  the  last  of  those  poems 
15 
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within  this  poem,  wliich,  never  transgressing  the  grand 
law  of  rythmic  and  imaginative  harmony,  in  obedience 
to  which  they  all  move,  have  yet  a  beauty,  as  of  separate 
stars  in  a  constellation,  peitaining  to  themselves  alone. 
The  extracts  I  have  already  made  occupy  so  much  space 
that  I  cannot  quote  this  remarkable  passage :  but  let  any 
one  dispassionately,  and  making  allowance  for  certain  ex- 
travagances and  obscurities,  consider  its  conception  and 
execution,  —  the  descent  of  Christ  into  Hades  to  guide 
the  Death-steed  calmly,  from  amid  the  moaning  and  trem- 
l)ling  ranks  of  the  lost, — the  last  journey  of  the  j^ale  horse 
up  throiigh  immensity,  while  the  jilanets  become  ashen 
gray  and  motionless  as  stones  —  up  towards  the  crystal 
celling  of  heaven,  through  ranks  of  angels  paling  at  the 
sight  —  n\)  straight  to  the  Throne  —  where  the  eye  of 
Jehovah,  looking  out  in  the  light  of  life  essential,  strikes 
upon  the  phantasm,  and,  "  meek  as  a  lamb  at  pasture,"  it 
staggers,  shivers,  expires,  —  and  then  decide  whether  there 
is  here  a  mighty  and  marvellous  imagination,  or  whether 
there  is  not. 

But  the  poem  is  not  yet  ended.  The  full  circle  of  its 
great  unity  is  not  completed.  It  opened  with  that  exultant 
song  of  Lucifer's,  in  which  he  boasted  over  man,  and  in 
which  the  lurid  joy  of  a  revenge  that  could  not  be  balked 
tinged  the  darkness  of  his  despair.  The  jewel  in  the  Cre- 
ator's crown,  which  he  had  blackened  and  blasted  by  sin, 
could  not  surely  be  taken  from  him:  the  light  of  God, 
meeting  sin,  micst  turn  into  lightning  to  afflict  and  destroy. 
But  now,  amid  the  rejoicing  angel  voices,  is  heard  a  strange 
cry. 

'■'^First  voice.     Gabriel,  O  Gabriel ! 
Second  voice.     What  wouldst  thou  with  me  ? 
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First  voice.     Is  it  true,  O  thou  Gabriel,  that  the  crown 
Of  sorrow,  whieli  I  claimed,  another  claims  V 
That  HE  claims  THAT  too  V 

Second  voice.     Lost  one,  it  is  true. 

First  voice.     That  HE  will  be  an  exile  from  His  Heaven, 
To  lead  those  exiles  homeward  V 

Second  voice.  It  is  true. 

Fir.sl  voice.     That  HE  will  be  an  exile  by  His  will, 
As  I  by  mine  election  ? 

Second  voice.     It  is  true. 

First  voice.     That  I  shall  stand  sole  exile  finally,  — 
Made  desolate  for  fruition  V 

Second  voice.     It  is  true. 

First  voice.  Gabriel. 

Second  voice.  I  hearken.  \ 

First  voice.  Is  it  true  besides  — 

Aright  true  —  that  mine  orient  Star  will  give 
Her  name  of  '  Bright  and  Morning  Star'  to  Ilim, — 
And  take  the  fairness  of  his  virtue  back. 
To  cover  loss  and  sadness  ? 

Second  voice.     It  is  true. 

First  voice.    Untrue,  untrue  !    O  Morning  Star !    O  IVflNE. 
Who  sittest  secret  in  a  veil  of  light 
Far  up  the  starry  spaces,  say  —  Untrue  ! 
Speak  but  so  loud  as  doth  a  wasted  moon 
To  Tyrrhene  waters !     I  am  Lucifer  — 

[A  pause.     Silence  in  the  stars.] 
All  things  grow  sadder  to  me,  one  by  one." 

The  culiniiiutiiig  pathos  of  Paradise  Regained,  had  it 
been  comjyltted.,  could  have  been  none  other  than  that  here 
expressed.  I  know  not  where,  out  of  sacred  writ,  a  pathos 
more  sublime  is  attained. 
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I  have  judged  it  best  to  devote  pai'ticular  attention  to 
one  of  Mrs.  Browning's  poems,  that  the  reader  may  have 
an  opportunity  of  comparing  my  statements  and  opinions, 
with  at  least  a  fe^v  of  the  passages  on  which  they  are 
based.  If  he  is  acquainted  with  anything  in  the  range  of 
female  poetry,  worthy  of  being  set  for  a  moment  on  a  level 
Avith  what  we  have  seen,  I  must  confess  my  OAvn  ignorance : 
there  seems  to  me  to  be  enough  in  this  poem  alone,  to  set 
the  poetess  at  the  head  of  her  sex.  The  imagination  it 
displays  is  not  only  fertile  in  metaphoric  brilliancies  and 
lyric  bursts,  but  broad  of  vision,  and  mighty  to  control  a 
thousand  elements  into  one  harmony.  The  intellectual 
power  of  the  poem  is  exhibited,  not  only  in  the  rugged 
vigor  of  the  style,  but  in  the  penetration  with  Avhich  the 
metaphysic  depths  of  the  subject  are  searched,  and  in  the 
easy  mastery  with  which  great  truths,  of  the  sort  ou 
which  minds  of  sound  sagacity,  yet  dai'ing  speculation, 
pillar  themselves,  are  set  in  their  due  place  to  support  the 
whole.  Two  things  further  appear  to  be  peculiarly  charac- 
teristic of  this  poem :  beautiful  apart,  they  are  still  more 
beautiful  in  combination.  The  first  is  its  earnest  and  es- 
sential Christianity :  the  second  its  intense  and  pathetic 
womanliness.  Mrs.  Browning  is  in  the  highest  sense,  and 
always,  a  Christian  poetess.  She  has  drunk  more  deeply 
into  the  spirituality  of  the  gospel,  and,  it  may  even  be, 
looked  with  greater  earnestness  and  amazement  upon  cer- 
tain of  its  most  sublime  facts,  than  Milton.  The  poem 
before  us  is,  throughout.  Christian ;  not  ethically,  not  senti- 
mentally, not  alone  in  spirit,  far  less  for  artistic  purposes,  but 
in  the  strictness  and  literalness  of  actual  belief  It  is  true 
that,  in  legitimate  consistency  Avith  her  poetic  object,  — 
to  contrast  a  mankind  that  found  salvation  with  an  angel 
host  Avhich  did  not,  —  she  has  used  the  general  expressions 
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.'ipplied  by  Scripture  in  that  sense,  and  which,  alone,  would 
imply  univcrsalisni.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  her 
declaring  her  belief  that  those  who,  in  the  most  free  exer- 
cise of  their  human  will,  dety  the  Saviour,  and  take  part 
with  the  diabolic  tormentors  of  man  in  time,  will  share  the 
■•<((me  futurity  with  those  who  xotc  commence  an  eternity  of 
opposition  to  evil  under  the  banner  of  the  Redeemer.  Such 
a  belief  introduces  elements  of  fatal  weakness  into  a  system 
o(  thought,  and  is  inconsistent  with  any  theory  of  things,  in 
which  strength  of  realism  repels  fancy  and  sentimentalism. 
J>ut  interpreting  the  expressions  to  which  I  allude  in  the 
sense  I  have  indicated,  we  find,  in  the  Drama  of  Exile^  all 
those  central  truths  of  Christianity  which  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  mightiest  minds  of  the  era,  Paul,  Augustine, 
Luther,  Calvin,  Edwards,  Xeander  ;  and  once  more  it  has 
V)een  demonstrated  that  the  bare  facts  of  Christianity 
transcend  in  sublimity  any  counterfeit,  and  more  power- 
fully stimulate  a  really  great  imagination  tlian  any  other 
theme  wliatever.  The  Christianity  of  Mrs.  Browning's 
poems  is  far  too  constant  and  deep-lying  —  it  enters  too 
pervasively  into  the  warp  and  Avoof  of  her  thought  and 
feeling  —  to  be  by  possibility  an  affectation  or  fashion.  It 
is  manifestly  the  life  of  her  life,  the  breath  of  immortality 
at  the  centre  of  her  being.  In  the  dedication  of  her  first 
volumes  to  her  father,  she  ap^jeals,  Avith  solemn  tenderness, 
to  his  knowledge  that  she  holds  "  over  all  sense  of  loss  and 
transiency,  one  hope  by  one  Name."  Her  poetry  testifies 
that  in  so  saying  she  sj^eaks  words  of  truth  and  soberness. 
Her  genuine  womanliness  is,  in  this  poem,  no  less  conspic- 
uous. It  is  characteristic  of  this  century,  that  in  all  senses 
women  play  a  more  important  part  in  literature  than  here- 
tofore. Not  only  have  women  of  genius  commanded 
universal   homage,  but   the    distinctive   characteristics   of 
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the  female  nature,  have  been  exhibited  with  more  exquisite 
analysis  and  more  powerful  truth  than  heretofore.  The 
heart  of  woman  was,  I  suppose,  never  laid  bare  as  it  has 
been  by  Charlotte  Bronte  and  Mrs,  Browning.  And  in 
the  Drama  of  Exile^  in  such  passages  as  we  have  seen, 
the  mission  of  woman  to  the  world  —  her  peculiar  glory 
of  sowing  blessing  with  every  tear  she  sheds  —  her  angelic 
privilege  of  being  the  incarnation  of  jieace  above  con- 
flict, of  gentleness  mightier  than  anger,  of  love  stronger 
than  hate  —  is  defined  and  illustrated,  with  that  bold  sweep 
which  pertains  to  truth,  and  in  those  colors  which  only  sym- 
pathy can  supply.  But  we  must  embrace  in  our  view  other 
poems  besides  the  Drama  of  Exile  before  we  apprehend, 
to  the  full,  the  revelation  of  the  female  heart,  opened  to  us 
by  this  poetess. 

And  now,  since  readers  may  be  willing  to  concede  that  in 
this  poem  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  simple  human  emotion, 
expressed  in  the  mother  tongue  of  noble  passion,  to  thrill 
all  hearts  with  pleasure,  I  must  once  more  aj^peal  to  them, 
whether  it  is  not  cause  of  regret,  that  the  elaborate  ma- 
chinery and  painful  erudition  of  the  poem  will  indubitably 
prevent  the  general  mind  from  penetrating  to  its  inner 
beauty.  The  sense  reels  under  the  bewildering  pagean- 
try of  earth  spirits,  and  bird  spirits,  and  river  spirits,  and 
zodiacs,  and  stars,  and  chorusing  angels:  the  mind  is 
perplexed  Avith  gnomons,  and  apogees,  and  vibrations,  and 
infinites.  One  stares  on  all  this  as  he  might  on  the  foam, 
glorious  in  its  shivered  snow  and  wavering  irises,  that 
roars  and  raves  round  a  coral  reef  The  vessel  draws  near 
the  reef,  and  many  an  eye  looks  into  that  foam,  but  its 
beauty  fascinates  only  for  a  moment,  and  the  sail  fills,  and 
the  island  is  left  forever.  Never,  perhaps,  is  it  known, 
that  in  the  heart  of  that  island,  hidden  by  the  torn  fringes 
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of  tinted  foam,  tliore  was  soft  green  gniss,  and  a  quiet, 
crystal  fountain,  and  cottages  smiling  in  the  light  of  flowers, 
and  all  the  liome  affections  oftcrhig  a  welcome. 

Of  Mrs.  Browning's  other  poems,  I  shall  say,  compara- 
tively, but  a  few  words. 

Tlie  tieraphhn  is  a  poem  Mhich  all  ought  to  study,  who 
would  habituate  their  miTids  to  soaring  thought  and  lofty 
imagination.  It  is  in  conception  that  it  is  finest.  The 
poetess  dei)icts  the  emotions  with  which  the  highest  of  the 
lieavenly  host  contemplated  the  crucifixion.  IIoav  magnifi- 
cent the  daring  of  this!  Nay,  rather,  let  us  say  how 
irresistible  must  have  been  the  afflatus,  breathing  on  the 
poetess,  as  she  contemplated  this,  to  her,  central  fact  of 
human  story,  and  bearing  her  towards  the  highest  heavens, 
to  find  hearts  strong  enough  representatively  to  feel,  and 
tongues  fit  to  express,  the  emotions  she  experienced.  The 
speakers  are  two  seraphim,  Zerah  and  Ador.  In  the  fol- 
lo\\ing  passage,  the  only  one  I  can  quote  from  the  jioem,  I 
know  not  whether  the  imaginative  energy,  or  the  almost 
startling  realism,  is  the  more  remarkable ;  but  their  union 
makes  up  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  passages  in  English 
poetry :  — 

"  Ador.       The  pathos  hath  the  day  undone : 
The  death-look  of  His  eyes 
Ilath  overcome  the  sun, 
And  made  it  sicken  in  its  narrow  skies  — 
Is  it  to  death  ? 

Zerah.  He  dieth.     Through  the  dark, 

He  still,  He  only,  is  discernible  — 
The  naked  hands  and  feet,  transfixed  stark, 
The  countenance  of  patient  anguish  white 

Do  make  themselves  a  light 
More  dreadful  than  the  glooms  Avhicb  round  tlicm  dwell, 
And  therein  do  they  shine." 
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A  Vision  of  Poets  can  hardly  fail  to  suggest  Tennyson, 
A  fii'st  and  partial  acquaintance,  indeed,  with  tlie  works  of 
Mrs.  Browning,  is  apt  to  prompt  the  opinion  that  she  may 
be  classed  among  the  pupils  and  followers  of  that  poet. 
Both  belong  to  one  time,  and  their  thoughts  run,  not 
unfi-equently,  in  the  same  channels.  But  a  more  complete 
knowledge  of  Mrs.  Browning's  works  puts  to  flight  every 
imagination  of  an  influence  Avhich  could  do  more  than 
stimulate,  which  could  in  the  slightest  degree  control,  her 
powers.  Her  genius  is  of  an  order  altogether  above  that 
which  can  be  i^ermanently  or  organically  aflected  by  any 
other  mind.  And,in  truth,  her  whole  mode  of  imaginative 
action  is  different  from  that  of  Tennyson.  The  unrivalled 
finish  and  strange  perfection  of  the  latter,  —  his  unique 
imaginative  faculty,  which  combines  a  color  more  rich  than 
that  of  Eastern  gardens,  with  a  science  more  austere  than 
that  of  Greek  architecture,  —  his  instinctive  and  imperious 
rejection  of  aught  wearing  even  the  semblance  of  fault  or 
imperfection,  requiring  that  all  his  marble  be  polished,  and 
all  his  gems  crystals,  —  can  in  no  respect  or  degree  be  said 
to  characterize  Mrs.  Browning.  Tennyson,  more  than  any 
English  poet  of  mark,  approaches  the  statue-like  calmness 
of  Goethe :  Mrs.  Browning  thrills  with  every  emotion  she 
dej^icts,  whether  passion  kindles  with  a  smile  her  own 
funeral  pyre,  or  earnestness  flows  rhythmic  from  the  lips 
of  the  Pythoness,  .or  irrepressible  weeping  shakes  the  breast 
of  the  child.  Tennyson  is  the  wizard,  looking,  with  un- 
moved face,  into  the  furnace,  Avhose  white  heat  melts  the 
flint :  Mrs.  Browning  has  the  furnace  in  her  own'bosom, 
and  you  see  its  throbbings.  Tennyson's  imagination  treads 
loftily  on  cloth  of  gold,  its  dainty  foot  neither  wetted  with 
dew  nor  stained  with  mire:  Mrs.  Browning's  rushes  up- 
wards and  onwards,  its  drapery  now  streaming  in  tlie  wind, 
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now  draggled  in  tlic  mountain  rivers,  making,  with  impetu- 
ous lawlessness,  for  the  goal.  Mrs.  Browning  has  scarcely  a 
poem  undefaced  by  palpable  error  or  extravagance :  Temiy- 
son's  poetry  is  characterized  by  that  perilous  a})sence  of 
fault,  which  seems  liardly  consistent  with  supreme  genius. 
Between  our  greatest  living  poet,  therefore,  and  the 
greatest  of  all  poetesses,  there  can  be  instituted  no  general 
comparison.  But  in  A  Vision  of  Poets^  and  in  TJie  PoeVs 
T'bi/?,  there  is  much  to  recall  Tennyson.  In  the  fonner, 
the  individual  portraits,  in  the  latter,  the  central  thought, 
point  unmistakably  to  The  Palace  of  Art.  But  even  Avhen 
most  like  Tennyson,  Mrs.  15rowning  is  unmistakably  herself. 
If  the  succession  of  individual  likenesses  in  A  Vision  of 
Poets  recalls  that  in  The  Palace  of  Art,  as  the  melody 
sometimes  suggests  that  of  77ie  Two  Voices,  there  is  a 
boldness,  a  sweeping  breadth  of  touch,  in  Mrs.  Browning's 
delineations,  belonging  to  herself  alone.  If  the  thought 
of  The  Poefs  Vote,  —  the  fatal  error  and  deadly  sin  of 
preferring  self-culture  to  human  sympathy,  —  is  the  same 
as  in  The  Palace  of  Art,  the  imagery  is  totally  dissimilar 
from  Tennyson's,  and  is  adapted,  but  for  the  intervention 
of  some  of  Mrs.  BroAvning's  tantalizing  dimness,  to  come 
upon  the  general  heart  with  more  powerful  directness  tlian 
the  more  elaborate  idealization  of  Teimyson.  The  poet 
gave  the  thought  in  allegory:  the  poetess  gives  it  in 
life.  One  or  two  of  tlie  portraits  of  "  God's  prophets  of 
the  Beautiful,"  from  the  hand  of  Mrs.  Browning,  cannot 
be  passed  over.  They  occur,  of  course,  in  A  Vision  of 
Poets. 

"  There,  Shakspeare !  on  whose  forehead  climb 
The  crowns  o' the  world.     Oh,  eyes  sublime  — 
With  tears  and  laughters  for  all  time ! 

***** 
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Here,  IVIilton's  eyes  strike  piercing-dim: 
The  shapes  of  suns  and  stars  did  swim 
Like  clouds  from  them,  and  granted  him 

God  for  sole  vision.         *  *  * 

***** 
And  Sappho,  with  that  gloriole 

Of  ebon  hair  on  calmed  brows  — 
O  poet  woman  !  none  forgoes 
The  leap,  attaining  the  repose ! 

And  Burns,  with  pungent  passionings 

Set  in  his  eyes  *  *  * " 

This  is  a  critique  on  Burns.  When  you  have  said  this, 
you  have  spoken  the  one  indispensable  word  concerning 
him ;  if  you  wrote  folios  on  his  poetiy,  you  could  hardly 
supplement,  however  you  might  illustrate,  those  "  pmigent 
passionings." 

"  And  Shelley,  in  his  white  ideal 
All  statue  blind." 

That,  too,  is  marvellous :  in  philosophy  profound,  in  pathos 
genuine,  in  jjoetry  perfect.  There  are  few  such  examples 
of  condensation  in  the  language. 

"  And  visionary  Coleridge,  who 
Did  sweep  his  thoughts  as  angels  do 
Their  wings  with  cadence  up  the  Blue." 

It  is  little  to  say  that  these  lines  contain  a  biography. 

"  And  poor,  proud  Byron,  —  sad  as  grave, 
And  salt  as  life  :  forlornly  brave, 
And  (piivering  witli  the  dart  he  drave." 
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This  is  very  bold,  and  in  almost  any  case  might  be  pro- 
nounced towering  presumption.  But  Mrs.  Browning  had 
a  right  to  say  it;  she  whose  intellectual  and  imaginative 
powers  are  to  the  full  as  great  as  those  of  Byron,  and  who 
lias  never  stahied,  by  one  foul  image  or  unpure  emotion, 
the  gold  and  azure  of  her  genius. 

The  PoeVs  Voic  is  one  of  those  poems  in  M^hich  there  is 
exhibited  a  certain  mode  or  habit  of  jjoetic  representation, 
of  so  frequent  occurrence  in  the  pages  of  Mrs.  Browning, 
that  it  may  be  pronounced  a  principal  part  of  her  manner,' 
or  mannerism.  At  first,  you  are  merely  astonished  and 
bewildered.  You  know  not  who  are  the  actors,  what  is 
the  subject,  at  what  point  the  narrative  is  commenced. 
But  there  comes  gleam  after  gleam  of  backward-falling 
light ;  and  when  finally  you  open  on  the  full  meaning  of 
the  poem,  and  when  the  cataract  of  its  passion  flashes  on 
your  eye,  the  light  streams  along  the  Avhole  avenue  by 
Avhich  you  have  approached.  To  illustrate  this  peculiarity 
in  detail  would  occupy  too  much  space ;  but  no  better 
example  of  it  than  this  j^oeni  could  be  cited.  I  must 
content  myself,  however,  with  quoting  one  or  two  stanzas, 
not  illustrative  of  this  point,  though  individually  remark- 
able.    The  poet  speaks  thus :  —  * 

"  Hear  me  forswear  man's  sjinpathies, 
His  pleasant  yea  and  no  — 
His  riot  on  the  piteous  earth 
Whereon  his  thistles  grow ! 
His  changing  love  —  with  stars  above ! 
His  pi'ide  —  with  graves  below  ! " 

This  expresses  his  determination  to  put  away  from  him  all 
that  can  break  the  serenity  of  self-culture,  to  abandon  men 
and  seek  the  grand  solitudes  of  nature.    The  thought  in  the 
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two  last  lines  in  Goethe's,  and  has  been  made  familiar  to  all 
by  the  iteration  of  Mr.  Carlyle.  But  I  do  not  remember  a 
case  in  which  it  was  more  finely  applied. 

The  solitary  divides  his  wealth  among  his  friends,  and 
bids  a  determined  adieu  to  his  brothers  who  "  love  him  true 
as  brothers  do,"  and  to  Rosalind,  his  betrothed,  who  loves 
him  as  no  brother  can.  The  following  words  are  spoken  l»y 
Sir  Roland,  whom  the  poet  would  fain  have  the  accepted 
lover  of  his  forsaken  Rosalind.  Both  she  and  Sir  Roland, 
of  course,  scorn  the  union,  as  well  as  the  dower  which  the 
poet  offers ;  and  Sir  Roland  addresses  him  thus :  — 

"  And  thou,  O  distant,  sinful  heart, 

That  climbest  up  so  high, 
To  wrap  and  blind  thee  with  the  snows 

That  cause  to  dream  and  die  — 
^Vhat  blessing  can,  from  lips  of  man, 

Approach  thee  with  his  sigh  ? 

Ay  !  what  from  eai'th  —  create  for  man, 

And  moaning  in  his  moan  ? 
Ay!  what  from  stai-s  —  revealed  to  man,  . 

And  man-named,  one  by  one  ? 
Ay,  more !  what  blessing  can  be  given, 
Wliere  the  Spirits  seven  do  show  in  heaven 

A  MAN  upon  the  Throne  ?  — 

A  man  on  earth  HE  wandered  once, 

All  meek  and  undefiled : 
And  those  who  loved  Him,  said  '  He  wept,  — 

None  ever  said  He  smiled, 
Yet  there  might  have  been  a  smile  unseen, 
When  He  bowed  his  holy  face,  I  ween, 

To  bless  that  happy  cliild." 

There  is  here  another  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the 
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vital  Christianity  of  Mrs.  Browning  leads  her  constantly  to 
the  purest  loveliness  and  the  deepest  truth.  Tennyson  has 
struck  no  note  so  high  in  The  Palace  of  Art. 

Rosalind  dies  of  a  broken  heart,  leaving  a  written  scroll, 
to  be  put  in  her  coffin,  and  laid,  with  her  body,  at  the  door 
of  the  lonely  castle,  where  her  lover  dwells  apart.  At 
midnight  the  poet  opened  his  bolted  door,  to  look  upon  the 
midnight  sky.  The  stars  shine  on  the  face  of  the  corpse. 
He  sees  and  reads  the  scroll.  The  two  following  verses  are 
part  of  its  contents. 

"  I  have  prayed  for  thee  with  bitter  sobs, 

When  passion's  course  was  free ! 
I  have  prayed  for  thee  with  silent  lips, 

In  the  anguish  none  could  see  ! 
They  whispered  oft,  '  She  sleepeth  soft' — 

But  I  only  prayed  for  thee. 

I  charge  thee,  by  the  living's  prayer, 

And  the  dead's  silentness, 
To  Avring  from  out  thy  soul  a  cry 

Which  God  shall  hear  and  bless  ! 
Lest  Heaven's  own  palm  droop  in  my  hand, 
And  pale  among  the  saints  I  stand, 

A  saint  companionless." 

The  victory  is  won. 

''  Bow  lower  down  before  the  throne 

Triumphant  Rosalind ! 
He  boweth  on  thy  corpse  his  face 

And  weepeth  as  the  blind. 
*Twas  a  dread  sight  to  see  them  so  — 
For  the  senseless  corpse  rocked  to  and  fro 

With  the  Avail  of  his  living  mind. 

PIR8T   SERIES.  16 
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But  dreader  sight,  could  such  be  seen, 

His  inward  mind  did  lie  ; 
"^^^lose  long  subjected  humanness  : 

Gave  out  its  lion  cry, 
And  fiercely  rent  its  tenement  t 

In  a  mortal  agony. 

I  tell  you,  friends,  had  you  heard  his  wail, 
'T  would  haunt  you  in  court  and  mart, 

And  in  merry  feast,  until  you  set 
Your  cup  down  to  depart  — 
'  That  weeping  wild  of  a  reckless  child 

From  a  proud  man's  broken  heart. 

O  broken  heart,  O  broken  vow. 

That  wore  so  proud  a  feature ! 
God,  grasping  as  a  thunderbolt 

The  man's  rejected  nature, 
Smote  him  therewith  —  i'  the  presence  high 
Of  his  so  worshipped  earth  and  sky 
That  looked  on  all  indiflFerently  — 

A  wailing  human  creature." 

Tou  might  read  that  after  Shakspeare  and  ^schylus,  and 
yet  pronounce  its  excellence  supreme. 

Our  inspection  of  the  Drama  of  Exile  may  have  enabled 
us  to  form  some  idea  of  Mrs.  Browning's  manner,  in  the 
treatment  of  those  sublime  themes  which  are,  in  a  sense, 
removed  from  human  sympathy.  As  in  a  region  congenial 
to  her  soaring  imagination  and  dauntless  intellect,  we  foimd 
her,  with  steady  poise,  casting  lier  illumining  glance  around 
the  abode  of  the  Seraphim,  following  lier  high  argument 
above  the  Aonian  Mount  and  Muse's  Hill.  We  have  had 
one  brief  look,  also,  into  her  mode  of  handling  subjects  con- 
nected, directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  principles  of  her  own 
art.     In  A   Vision  of  Poets.,  which  was  specified  rather 
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than  criticised,  her  idea  of  a  poet's  training  is  set  before  us ; 
and  Tlie  PoeVs  ^\)tc  sliows  that  she  lias  not  only  exhibited 
xinconsciously  in  her  Morks,  but  presented  consciously  to 
her  own  mind,  tlie  conviction,  that  the  Human  is  the 
noblest  theme  and  inspiration  of  poetry,  above  all  the  beau- 
ties, enticements,  and  meanings  of  physical  nature. 

There  is  still  at  least  one  other  class,  demanding  separate 
consideration,  among  the  poems  of  Mrs.  Browning.  It 
consists  of  those  which  may  be  most  broadly  characterized 
as  poems  of  personal  emotion,  and  which  are  more  expressly 
to  be  described,  as  delineations  of  feehng  peculiar  to  the 
female  heart.  The  passion  of  love  in  the  maiden  heart,  the 
devotion  of  the  wife,  and  the  affection  of  the  mother,  are 
severally  and  fully  portrayed.  In  each  case,  the  emotion  is 
conceived  and  exhibited  with  a  power  of  sympathy,  and  a 
dramatic  force,  of  which  it  is,  I  believe,  but  sUght  applause 
to  say,  that  they  are  totally  unrivalled.  Mrs.  Browning 
has  given  us  the  counterpart  to  all  the  poetry  of  chivalry. 
Troubadour  and  minstrel  sung  for  ages  in  homage  to 
woman ;  knights  and  monarchs  waited  for  the  smile  of 
beauty ;  the  imagination  of  Europe  exhausted  itself  in 
devising  heroic  adventures,  by  which,  penetrating  through 
dark  woods,  crossing  tempestuous  seas,  fighting  giants  and 
monsters,  breaking  enchantments  and  prison  walls,  the  bold 
soldier  forced  his  way  to  his  ladye-love.  But  the  counter- 
part in  this  picture,  the  devotion  of  the  woman  to  him  she 
loves,  was  wanting ;  and  we  stand  in  unfeigned  astonish- 
ment as  Mrs.  Browning  reveals  to  us  what  a  woman's  passion 
means.  Tliis  extraordinary  writer  is  always  original;  but 
here  she  had  the  field  almost  to  herself.  We  feel  her  words 
to  be  true  :  they  come  on  us  Avith  the  authoritative  emphasis 
of  nature,  coined  in  the  mint  of  the  heart  and  accepted  by 
the  heart  at  once.    Yet  none  but  a  woman  would  have  had  a 
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right  to  assert,  that  passion  so  intense  and  self-annihilating 
could  be  inspired  by  man  in  the  heart  of  woman.  Ties  of 
relationship,  worldly  station,  riches,  life,  are  cast  into  the 
crucible  ;  they  are  instantly  not  only  melted  but  dissolved 
and  cast  aloft  as  impalpable  vapor.  All  this  liappens,  and 
the  crucible  is  still,  itself,  firm  ;  the  heart  is  yet  unbroken : 
imtil  the  passion  is  unrequited,  until  the  flame  is  left  to  eat 
the  heart  itself,  and  then  it  too  dissolves  in  ashes  and  death. 
In  IsohePs  Child,  it  is  the  maternal  instinct  that  is  jDor- 
trayed.  The  poem  suflers  greatly  from  accumulation  of 
useless  and  distracting  machinery.  The  nurse's  dream 
appears  to  me  simply  an  incumbrance,  and  far  less  ought  to 
have  been  said  about  owls  and  elements.  But  the  beat  of 
the  mother's  heart  falls  clear  and  true  amid  all  this ;  and 
when  we  penetrate  far  enough  to  hear  it,  our  own  heart 
cannot  but  beat  in  miison.  The  incident  of  the  poem, 
strijjped  of  accessories,  is  very  simple.  A  mother  has  long 
watched,  in  agony  of  hope  and  fear,  by  the  sick-bed  of  her 
child,  for  Avhose  recovery  she  earnestly  prays.  Her  petition 
is  granted,  and  the  child  recovers.  Her  heart  is,  for  a 
brief  hour,  filled  Avith  pure  and  unspeakable  ecstacy.  But, 
by  not  very  happy  imagery,  it  is  revealed  to  her,  that  her 
prayer  has  deprived  her  babe  of  tlie  bliss  of  present  heaven. 
So  she  recalls  her  prayer,  yields  him  up,  and  herself 
presently  expires.  I  do  not  attempt  to  convey  any  idea  of 
this  composition ;  but  do  not  the  following  lines,  spoken  by 
Isobel  in  anticipation  of  the  death  of  her  son,  express  witli 
strange  exactness,  yet  no  less  marvellous  poetic  power,  the 
feeling  of  a  mother  looking  on  the  grave  of  an  only  child. 

"  How  I  shall  shiver  evCiy  day 
In  tliy  June  sunshine,  knowing  where 
The  grave-jrrass  keeps  it  from  his  fair 
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Still  cheeks  !  and  feel  at  every  tread 

Ills  little  body  which  in  dead 

And  hidden  in  the  turfy  fold. 

Doth  make  the  whole  warm  earth  a-cold  !  " 

l>ut  licr  love  lor  her  babe  is  stronger  than  her  joy  in 
possessing-  him.  When  liis  corpse  lies  before  lier,  she  speaks 
tiuis :  — 

"  1  clianged  the  cruel  prayer  I  made, 
And  bowed  my  meekened  face  and  prayed 
That  God  would  do  His  will !  and  thus 
lie  did  it,  nurse  !     He  parted  us. 
And  His  sun  shows  victorious 
The  dead  calm  face,  —  and  /  am  calm ; 
And  heaven  is  hearkening  a  new  psalm. " 

From  many  remarkable  poems,  such  as  The  JRoniaunt  of 
the  Page,  Bertha  in  the  Lane^  Lady  Geraldine'^s  Court- 
ship^ and  so  on,  each  of  which  could  hardly  have  failed  to 
make  a  reputation,  I  select,  for  special  notice,  The  Bhynie 
of  the  Duchess  May.  This,  take  it  all  in  all,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  Mrs.  Browning's  masterpiece.  All  the  excej^tions 
which  can  possibly  be  taken  to  it  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
single  sentence  :  while  it  is  difficult  to  say  hoAV  many  specks 
and  flaws  miglit  have  been  covered  up  fi'om  sight,  in  the 
broad  and  steady  blaze  of  its  general  power.  The  compar- 
ison of  an  ancient  wood,  standing  "  mute  adown,"  to  a 
"  full  heart  having  jjrayed ; "  such  an  expression  as  "  the 
castle  seethed  in  blood, "  when  we  hear  of  but  five  hundred 
archers  besieging  it,  and  when  the  besieged  have  not  a 
score  of  men  killed  ;  the  tediousness  and  apparent  triviality 
of  the  refrain  about  the  little  birds  ;  the  monotony  of  the 
recurrence  of  the  words  "  toll  slowly, "  which  altogether 
fail,  as  any  words  would  have  failed,  to  produce  the  effect, 
K;* 
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on  the  ear  or  imagination  of  the  reader,  which  would  have 
been  produced  by  the  toUing  of  a  death-knell:  —  these 
exhaust  the  heads  of  offending,  which  can  be  specified,  with 
any  show  of  reason,  against  the  jioem.  I  think  each  of 
them  is  more  or  less  objectionable,  and  I  would  totally  do 
away  with  that  weakening  and  irritating  "  toll  slowly ; "  but 
they  are  worthy  of  notice  not  for  their  importance  but 
their  unimportance.  Contemplating  the  piece,  which  con- 
sists of  several  hundred  lines,  in  its  entireness,  it  is  found 
to  be  a  production,  whose  rare  artistic  comj^leteness  is  only 
less  remarkable  than  the  quality  of  its  detailed  drawing  and 
local  color.  It  could  have  been  the  work  only  of  one  to 
whom  long  practice  had  imparted  the  skill  of  consummate 
art ;  and  no  poet  could  have  produced  it,  save  one  on  Avhose 
burning  genius  consummate  art  had  exercised  no  constrain- 
ing power. 

In  considering  this  poem,  as,  indeed,  in  forming  a  judg- 
ment of  any  of  Mrs.  Browning's  poems,  it  is  necessary 
clearly  to  discriminate  two  things :  the  realistic  basis,  and 
the  imaginative  form.  Not  Byron,  not  Scott,  not  Burns 
was  a  greater  realist  than  Mrs.  Browning  :  not  one  of  them 
could  take,  with  surer  hand,  the  lineaments  of  living  passion. 
But  the  imaginative  drapery  in  which  she  clothes  her 
figures  is  of  that  sort  which  we  formerly  saw,  loose-flowing 
as  the  mist,  perpetually  suggesting  the  supernatural  or 
mysterious,  gorgeous,  indeed,  in  coloring,  but  in  effect 
bewildering.  In  The  Rhyme  of  the  Duchess  May^  the 
groundwork,  laid  in  with  iincompromising  realism,  is  the 
passion  of  wifely  devotion,  triumphing  not  over  but  through 
death.  The  covering  in  which  imagination  wraps  this 
central  passion  —  the  outward  form  of  the  poem  —  Avill 
strike  many  as  romantic.  If  it  is  insisted  that  the  clement 
of  romance  too  much  abounds,  let  it  be  so :  the  realistic 
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basis  still  remains.  But  I  think  that  if  the  piece  is  fairly 
and  delibei'atfly  viewed,  it  will  be  found  that  the  charge  of 
excessive  romance  has  no  force  whatever.  The  central 
portion  of  the  poem,  that  to  which  alone  the  accusation  can 
apply,  is  professedly  and  expressly  unaginative.  It  comes, 
with  its  passion  and  its  change,  between  the  stillness  before 
and  after,  like  a  meteor  between  two  calm  celestial  spaces. 
The  poetess  sits  in  a  churchyard ;  there  she  reads,  the 
church  bell  tolling  deathfully  the  while,  an  "ancient 
rhyme, "  a  tale  of  life  and  sin,  weird  and  wondrous,  w^hich 
Avould  contradict  all  our  expectations,  if  it  j^roved  staid  and 
regular,  like  a  modern  copy  of  verses  ;  when  the  Rhyme  is 
finished,  we  are  again  in  the  churchyard,  and  a  deeper  calm 
is  around  us  than  before.  Surely,  if  the  delineation  of  the 
passion  at  the  heart  of  the  poem  is  true,  there  is  here  no 
unwarrantable  license  of  imagination. 

The  description  of  the  churchyard,  with  which  the  poem 
opens,  does  not  long  detain  the  reader.  The  Rhyme  itself 
soon  hurries  him  into  the  main  current  of  interest.  The 
Castle  of  Linteged,  the  scene  of  the  whole  incident,  is  thus 
boldly  dashed  in :  — 

"  Down  the  sun  dropt  large  and  red,  on  the  towers  of  Linteged,  — 
Toll  slowly. 
Lance  and  spear  upon  the  height,  bristling  strange  in  fiery  light, 
While  the  castle  stood  in  shade. 

There,  the  castle  stood  up  black,  with  the  red  sun  at  its  back,  — 

Toll  slowly. 
Like  a  sullen  smouldering  pyre,  with  a  top  that  flickers  fire 

When  the  wind  is  on  its  track." 

To  this  castle,  three  months  before  this  time,  the  Duchess 
May  had  come,  as  the  bride  of  Sir  Guy  of  Linteged.  She 
had  been  the  Avard  of  her  uncle,  the  old  Earl  of  Leigh, 
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who  betrothed  her  in  her  childhood,  for  the  sake  of  her 
inheritance,  to  his  son,  Lord  Leigh.  On  comuig  of  age, 
however,  she  was  rather  more  than  indifferent  to  the  young 
lord,  and  haughtily  defied  both  him  and  his  father.  The 
son,  as  base  and  avaricious  as  the  father,  declares  that,  let 
her  love  him  or  let  her  loathe  him,  let  her  live  or  die, 
marry  her  he  will.     Then  :  — 

"  Up  she  rose  -with  scornful  eyes,  as  her  father's  child  might  rise, — 

Toll  slowly. 
'Thy  hound's  blood,  my  lord  of  Leigh,  stains  thy  knightly  heel,' 
quoth  she, 

'  And  he  moans  not  where  he  lies.' 

'  But  a  woman's  will  dies  hard,  in  the  hall  or  on  the  sward !'  — 

Toll  slowly. 
'■  By  that  grave,  my  lords,  which  iiiade  me  orphaned  gii'l  and  dowered 
lady, 

I  deny  you  wife  and  ward.'" 

This  Duchess  May  is  one  of  the  most  admirably  drawn 
figures  that  ever  came  from  the  pencil  of  art.  Every  line  is 
so  definite,  every  tint  so  bright  and  clear.  Her  whole  exter- 
nal existence,  her  haughtiness,  her  beauty,  her  queenliness  of 
jnien  and  manner,  are  touched  in  with  the  airy  vividness  of 
Scott :  her  inmost  heart  is  laid  bare,  her  boundless  womanly 
tenderness,  her  inflexible  womanly  pride,  her  womanly  ecsta- 
cy  of  self-sacrifice,  —  with,  I  speak  deliberately,  the  power  of 
a  Shakspeare.  In  some  respects,  she  reminds  one  of  a  large 
class  of  female  characters ;  Scott's  Die  Vernon,  Shakspeare's 
Beatrice,  still  more  closely,  Currer  Bell's  Shirley.  Shirley, 
indeed,  comes  exceedingly  near ;  she  is  the  Duchess  May 
in  a  novel,  as  the  Duchess  ]May  is  Shirley  in  an  atmosphere 
of  epic  grandeur.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  Duchess  May 
must   be   ranked   with   the   Juliets  and  Desdemonas,  far 
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beyond  any  flisjht  of  Scott  or  Curror  Bell,  and  perhaps 
not  admitting  of  being  introduced  save  Avliere  tragedy  in 
sceptred  pall  sweeps  by.  Beatrice  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  characters  ever  portrayed,  but  she  could  not 
have  died  like  Desdcmona,  to  whom  it  is  not  the  epithet, 
charming,  that  we  would  apply. 

The  Duchess  May  bestows  her  hand  upon  Sir  Guy  of 
Linteged,  and  the  bridal  train,  pursued  by  the  Leighs, 
dashes  off  at  midnight,  through  storm  and  rain,  for  the 
castle  among  the  hills. 

"  And  the  bridegroom  led  the  flight  on  his  red-roan  steed  of  might, — 
Toll  slowly. 
And  the  bride  lay  on  his  arm,  still,  as  if  she  felt  no  harm, 
Smiling  out  into  the  night." 

This  lets  us  see  the  essential  contrast,  Avhich,  in  its  unity, 
completes  the  delineation  of  the  lady :  defiance  of  kindred, 
scorn  of  all  terrors  of  midnight  and  storm,  dauntless  courage 
and  inflexible  pride,  where  love  is  to  be  vindicated,  —  per- 
fect rest,  submission,  confidence,  halcyon  repose,  as  of  a 
child  on  the  breast  of  its  mother,  as  of  a  dewdrop  in  the 
bosom  of  a  rose,  in  the  encircling  arms  of  love  accepted 
and  returned. 

Sir  Guy  and  his  bride  reach  the  castle  in  safety,  and 
three  happy  months  pass  by.  Then  the  castle  is  besieged 
by  Lord  Leigh,  the  rejected  suitor,  and  after  a  fortnight's 
siege  is  about  to  fall  into  his  hands.  Ruthless  and  grovel- 
ling, he  is  still  determined  to  wed  the  Duchess,  though  it 
be  over  the  corpse  of  her  present  hnsljand.  In  this  the 
lady  is  resolved,  through  life  and  death,  to  foil  him. 
Attired  in  purple  robes,  and  Avith  her  ducal  coronet  on 
her  brow,  she  looks  down  upon  him  from  the  Avail,  wither- 
ing him  with  her  scorn.     Meantime   Sir  Guy  has  been 
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superintending  operations  on  the  east  tower,  the  highest 
of  all.  He  perceives  that  hope  is  gone,  bethinks  him  that 
he  alone  stands  between  his  wife  and  followers  and  safety, 
that  resistance  at  the  breach  would  result  simply  in  the 
destruction  of  all,  and  determines  at  once  to  put  an  end 
to  his  life.  His  ^ife,  he  thinks,  will  soon  get  over  her 
distress,  soothed  and  entreated  by  his  victorious  foes,  who 
made  war  on  her  only  for  his  sake : 

" '  She  will  weep   her  woman's  tears,  she  will  pray  her  woman's 
prayers,'  — 

Toll  slowly. 
But  her  heart  is  young  in  pain,  and  her  hopes  will  spring  again 
By  the  suntime  of  her  years.' " 

He  binds  his  men  by  oath  not  to  strike  a  blow  that  night. 
He  then  demands,  of  his  two  most  faithful  knights,  the  last 
service  of  leading  the  good  steed  which  he  rode  on  that 
unforgotten  night  journey,  in  full  harness,  up  the  turret 
stair,  to  the  place  where  he  stands.  He  Avill  leap  from  the 
wall  and  so  die  on  his  battle-steed,  as  a  good  knight  ought. 
But  the  Duchess  May  has  a  heart  as  strong  as  his.  She  is 
bound,  on  the  one  hand,  by  her  womanly  honor,  not  to 
wed  Lord  Leigh :  on  the  other,  she  will  show  her  husband 
what  lightnings  may  lurk  amid  the  softness  of  woman's 
tears.  As  the  knights  are  goading  the  horse  up  the  stair, 
she  comes  from  her  chamber  and  inquires  their  errand. 
They  tell  her  that  one  half-hour  completes  the  breach,  and 
that  her  lord,  wild  with  despair,  is  about  to  ride  the  castle 
wall.  For  a  moment,  the  thought  of  love  past,  and  the 
weight  of  all  this  anguish,  overcome  her:  she  bows  her 
head,  and  tear  after  tear  is  heard  falling  to  the  ground. 
The  knights,  gentle  in  their  valor,  assay  to  comfort 
her :  — 
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" '  Get  thee  in,  thou  soft  ladye  !  —  here,  is  never  a  place  for  thee  ! '  — 
Toll  slowly. 
♦Braid  thy  hair  and  clasp  thy  gown,  that  thy  beauty  in  its  moan 
May  find  grace  with  Leigh  of  Leigh.' " 

In  a  moment  she  is  herself  again :  love's  pride  sets  its  iron 
heel  on  love's  tenderness. 

"  She  stood  up  in  bitter  case,  with  a  pale  yet  steady  face, 
Toll  slowly, 
Like  a  statue  thunderstruck,  which  though  (piivering  seems  to  look 
Right  against  the  thunder-place." 

These  t^vo  lines  are  not  alone  in  Mrs.  Browning's  poetry : 
they  belong  to  a  considerable  class,  which  might  be  cited 
to  prove  that  she  has  attained  the  very  highest  success  in 
the  vei-y  highest  order  of  poetic  eflort.  This  by  the  way. 
The  Duchess  May  brushes  impatiently  aside  the  well  mten- 
tioned  kindness  of  her  consolers,  and  takes  herself  the  rein 
of  the  good  steed.     lie  now  needs  no  goading  : 

^'  Soft  he  neighed  to  answer  her,  and  then  followed  up  the  stair 
For  the  love  of  her  sweet  look. 
*  *  *      .         «  *  *  *  ;;: 

On  the  east  tower,  high'st  of  all,  —  there,  where  never  a  hoof  did 
fall,— 

Toll  slowly, 
Out  they  swept,  a  vision  steady,  —  noble  steed  and  lovely  lady. 
Calm  as  if  in  bower  or  stall." 

The  passage  succeeding  this,  it  would  be  totally  absurd  to 
attempt,  by  any  description,  to  bring  before  the  reader. 
The  wife  has  determined  that,  if  her  husband  leaps  over 
that  wall,  she  Avill  leap  over  with  him.  He  endeavors 
frantically  to  urge  the  horse  over  alone.  The  breach  falls 
in  as  she  pleads,  and  the  crash  of  wall  and  window,  the 
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shouts  of  foemen  and  the  shrieks  of  the  dying,  rise  in  one 
roar  around  the  pair.  But  love  is  victor.  In  vain  he 
wrings  her  small  hands  twice  and  thrice  in  twain.  She 
clings  to  hira  as  in  a  SAVoon  of  agonized  determination.  At 
last,  when  the  horse,  rearing  on  the  verge  of  the  precipitous 
battlement,  could  no  longer  be  stoj^ped,  "  she  iipsprang,  she 
rose  upright,"  and  took  her  seat  beside  him  : 

"  And  her  head  was  on  his  breast,  where  she  smiled  as  one  at  rest, — 

Toll  slowly. 
'  Ring,'  she  cried,  '  O  vesper  bell,  in  the  beecliwood's  old  chapelle ! 

But  the  passing  bell  rings  best.' 

They  liave  caught  out  at  the  rein,  which  Sir  Guy  threw  loose  —  in 
vain, — 

Toll  slowly. 
For  the  horse  in  stark  despair,  with  his  front  hoofs  poised  in  air, 

On  the  last  verge  rears  amain. 

Now  he  hangs  the  rocks  between  -~  and  his  nostrils  curdle  in,  — 

Toll  slowly. 
Now  he  shivers  head  and  hoof —  and  the  flakes  of  foam  fall  off; 

And  his  face  grows  fierce  and  thin  ! 

And  a  look  of  human  woe  from  his  staring  eyes  did  go, — 

Toll  slowly. 
And  a  sharp  cry  uttered  he,  in  a  foretold  agony 

Of  the  headlong  death  below,  — 

And,    '  Ring,  ring,  tliou    passing  bell,'  still   she  ci'ied,   '  i'  the    old 
chapelle !' 

Toll  slowly. 
Then   back-toppling,  crashing  back  —  a   dead  weight  flung  out  to 
wrack, 

Hoi-se  and  riders  overfell." 

Sterner  realism  than  this  description  cannot  be  conceived. 
That  horse  is  frightfully  true  to  tact.     Mrs.  Browning  lias 
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once  more  shown  tliat  only  on  the  ruggccl  crags  of  the  real 
can  iniagiiiation  preen  her  wings  for  fliglit  to  the  regions 
of  the  ideal.  The  passion  here,  too,  doubt  it  not,  is  true: 
Mrs.  Browning's  heart  sympathetically  thrilled  Avith  it,  as 
she  touched  that  smile  on  tlie  face  of  the  bride,  sinking 
into  the  abyss  of  death  in  her  husband's  arms:  with  all  her 
gentleness,  Mrs.  Browning  could  liave  smiled  that  smile, 
and  ridden  that  wall!  Woman's  love  can  make  of  the 
chariot  of  death  a  car  of  victory ;  aniid  the  flames  of  the 
funeral  pyre  it  can  find  the  softest  bed.  There  is  even  a 
strictly  practical  value  in  this  realization,  to  oiir  perceptions 
and  sympathies,  of  transcendent  passion.  It  furnishes  us 
with  the  key  to  many  singular  biographical  problems.  I 
consider  it  a  literal  fact,  that  the  love  of  such  women  as 
Esther  Johnson  and  Esther  Vanhomrigh,  for  such  a  man  as 
Swift,  which,  tried  by  any  ordinary  rules,  seems  simply 
madness,  lias  been  rendered  far  more  clearly  intelligible 
and  conceivable,  by  such  delineations  of  female  nature, 
as  have  been  given  ns  by  Charlotte  Bronte  and  Mrs. 
Browning. 

The  Avild  ancient  Rhyme  having  sung  itself  out,  we  return 
to  the  calm  of  the  churchyard,  and  are  reminded  of  a 
serenity  enveloping  and  subduing  all  passion.  The  poetess 
fixes  her  eye  on  a  little  grave  beneath  a  willow  tree,  on 
Avhich  is  engraved  an  inscription,  stating  that  it  is  the  grave 
of  a  child  of  three  years.  Mrs.  Browning,  liowever  she 
may  indulge  the  play  of  dramatic  sympathy,  has  fir  too 
stable  an  intellect  to  waver,  for  a  moment,  from  the  convic- 
tion, that  passion  can  never  be  the  highest.  From  he)' 
thoughts,  too,  the  essential  points  of  the  morality  preached 
from  the  IVIount  are  never  absent ;  she  draws,  in  her  own 
rapid,  inimitable  manner,  rather  suggesting  than  detailing,  a 
contrast  betAveen  the  passage  of  the  child-soul  to  heaven, 
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encompassed  by  star-wheels  and  angel  wings,  and  the  pas- 
sionate dashing  up  of  those  frantic  lovers  against  the  thick- 
bossed  shield  of  God's  judgment.  And  so  the  poem  ends 
in  rest  and  stillness :  leaving  us  in  silent  wonder  at  its  artis- 
tic symmetry  and  matchless  execution,  and  gazing  up  into 
the  celestial  blue  which  overarches  all  its  passion. 

Thus  has  Mrs.  Browning  poetically  realized  the  feelings 
of  the  bride  and  of  the  wife :  she  has  depicted  with  corres- 
ponding power  and  delicacy  the  feelings  of  the  mother.  In 
IsobeVs  Child^  as  I  have  already  remarked,  it  is  the  mater- 
nal instinct  which  is  the  central  subject  of  representation. 
It  is,  however,  in  Aurora  Leigh^  that  Mrs.  Browning's  de- 
lineation of  this  affection,  in  all  its  tenderness  and  in  all  its 
rapture,  attains  its  highest  perfection.  To  do  even  approx- 
imate justice  to  the  succession  of  passages  in  which,  in  the 
poem  named,  Mai'ian  Erie  and  her  babe  are  the  objects  of 
portraiture,  would  demand  a  separate  critique.  But  were 
we  to  embrace  all  that  is  revealed  in  one  view  to  us  of  woman 
in  the  Dixima  of  Exile.,  The  Duchess  May.,  IsobePs  Child., 
and  Aurora  Leigh.,  not  to  mention  other  poems,  we  should 
find  it  difficult  to  disjiute  the  position  that  this  jjoetess  has 
sung  of  her  own  sex,  as  no  j)oet  or  poetess  ever  did. 

Of  Aurora  Leigh.,  as  Mrs.  Browning's  last  and  longest 
poem,  it  will  be  proper  to  speak  at  somewhat  greater  length. 

Whatever  the  estimate  of  this  poem,  at  which  we  may 
on  the  whole  arrive,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  it  is 
the  finest  which  has  appeared  in  Great  Britain  since  In  Me- 
raoriam.  Merely  to  specify  its  beauties  would  occupy  an 
extended  space.  The  descriptions  of  English  scenery  in  the 
early  books  may  challenge  comparison  with  anything  in  the 
lantruatje,  Yivid  as  if  resting  in  the  very  lifjht  of  clear 
English  mornings,  fresh  as  if  tlie  dew-drops  glistened  on  the 
page,  broad  and  powerful  as  is  the  work  of  strong  imagina- 
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tion,  touched  everywhere  witli  tliose  more  playfully  delicate 
lights  ■which  are  commonly  attributed  to  fancy,  these  lim- 
nings  must  make  every  Englishman  proud  of  a  country  that 
can  be  so  described,  and  of  a  poetess  who  can  so  describe 
it.  To  the  delineations  of  Italian  scenery,  a  similar  charac- 
ter may  be  ascribed,  the  necessary  changes  being  of  course 
made.  Even  without  a  personal  familiarity  with  that  scenery, 
the  accuracy  of  such  descriptions  is  instinctively  relied  on : 
there  is  in  them  an  honest  minuteness  \vhich  is  its  own 
guarantee.  Besides  these  more  general  delineations,  there 
are  in  this  jioom  certain  descriptive  passages,  such  as  the 
view  of  London,  and  the  sail  by  night  along  the  Sardinian 
sea-coast  towards  Italy,  Avhich  would  require  a  separate  and 
more  elaborate  characterization.  They  are  among  those 
solitary  eftbrts  of  genius  to  which,  with  scientific  precision, 
we  may  apply  the  epithets,  magnificent  and  subUme.  Turn- 
ing to  the  human  figures,  Marian  Erie  is  in  all  respects 
worthy  of  Mrs.  "Browning's  genius.  The  historical  exist- 
ence of  Emma  Lyon  renders  it  no  outrage  on  poetic  proba- 
bility to  suppose  such  ability  and  such  character  as  those  of 
Marian  Erie  in  an  English  girl  born  in  the  lowest  order  of 
society ;  nor  m  the  present  difiusion  of  the  elements  of 
knowledge,  is  the  mode,  in  Avhicli  she  is  represented  as  ac- 
quiring some  considerable  culture,  by  any  means  strained  or 
unnatural.  It  must,  of  course,  be  permitted  to  a  poet  to 
violate  minor  jjrobabilities :  a  reasonable  i^ossibility  is  all 
that  can  be  demanded.  Marian  Erie  is  imbued  with  true 
poetic  life :  we  approve,  admire,  and  love  her :  and  so  per- 
fectly are  we  interested  and  enchained  by  the  tenderness, 
the  loveliness,  the  inexpressible  pathos,  of  which  she  is  made 
the  centre,  that  it  is  only  afterwards  we  reflect  on  the  mar- 
vellous genius  displayed  by  the  poetess. 

It  may  ajipear  that  after  such  a  specification,  and  with  the 
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clear  admission  that  it  might  be  very  greatly  extended,  no 
alternative  remains  hut  to  pronounce  Aurora  Leigh,  on  the 
■whole,  a  successful  performance,  a  poetical  achievement  at 
once  noble  and  complete.  I  am  compelled  to  state  that, 
after  careful  deliberation,  my  conclusion  has  been  the  reverse. 
In  all  the  other  poems  by  Mrs.  Browning,  Avith  which  I  am 
acquainted,  the  defects,  though  sometimes  great,  are  not 
sufficient  to  neutralize  the  excellence :  to  Aurora  Leigh,  all 
things  considered,  the  only  word  to  be  applied  is  "failure." 
The  grounds  of  this  opinion  will  be  briefly  indicated. 

In  the  first  place,  nearly  all  the  exceptions  which  critics 
have  incidentally  taken  to  Mrs.  Browning's  poems  come 
here  into  application,  and  certain  of  them  can  be  urged  with 
greater  force  than  in  any  former  instance.  The  style,  in- 
deed, is  somewhat  simplified,  and  if  parenthesis  and  involu- 
tion still  prevail  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  now  necessary 
to  any  one  using  the  English  language,  the  charge  of  unin- 
telligibility,  or  even  of  decided  difficulty,  can  hardly  be 
brought  against  the  jjoem.  But  there  is  a  considerable 
number  of  those  overstrained  and  extravagant  images, 
those  sublime  conceits  towards  which  Mrs.  Browning  has 
so  often  manifested  a  tendency. 

"  Then  the  bitter  sea 
Inexorably  pushed  between  us  both, 
And  sweeping  up  the  ship  iritli  mij  despair 
Threiv  us  out  as  a  pasture  to  the  stars." 

Mr.  Carlyle  has  been  bold  enough  to  declare  that  Shak- 
speare  sometimes  premeditates  the  sheerest  bombast.  It 
Avas  more  probably  through  momentary  negligence  that 
Mrs.  Browning  permitted  this  unpardonable  passage  to 
escape  her  pen.  At  all  events,  no  Homeric  bellman,  no 
Ossianic  juvenile,  ever  perpetrated  j)urer  nonsense,  or  more 
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unredeemed  bombast.  Wliat  possible  resemblance  there 
can  l>e  between  a  sliip  and  a  pasture,  why  and  when  stars  go 
out  to  grass,  and  wheretbi"e,  having  so  gone  out,  they  should 
feed  on  ships  and  young  ladies  —  these  are  questions  of  in- 
soluble mystery,  but  hardly  more  mysterious  than  how  Mrs. 
Browning  could  crowd  so  many  absurdities  into  two  lines. 
The  lines  are  enough  in  themselves  seriously  to  damage  a 
gi-eat  poem :  and  though  perhaps  the  worst,  they  constitute 
by  no  means  a  solitary  example  of  extravagance. 

In  the  next  place  the  melody  of  Aurora  Leigh  is  defect- 
ive. There  are  indeed  passages  in  Aviiich  the  thoughts  and 
images  fairly  float  themselves  away  in  the  sphere-dance  of 
harmony ;  wonderful  passages,  in  which  it  is  again  demon- 
strated that  true  melody  in  language  is  but  the  rhythmic 
cadence  natural  to  a  mood  of  thought,  imagination  and  ex- 
pression, sufficiently  elevated,  calm  and  mighty.  But  over 
wide  spaces  of  the  poem  the  ear  finds  no  delight,  and  the 
ear  most  rightfully  demands  from  the  poet  what  the  eye 
demands  from  the  paintei*.  In  a  very  fair  review  of  Aurora 
Leigh^  published  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  a  method  of  es- 
timrte  was  applied  to  the  poem  of  a  sort  which  Edgar  Poe 
strongly  insisted  on.  Certain  passages  were  given  without 
the  form  of  verse.  Plas  Mrs.  Browning  read  those  passages  ? 
If  she  has,  and  if  the  impression  made  on  her  mind  was  that 
conveyed  irresistibly  to  mine,  how  did  she  contemplate  the 
fact  that  her  jioetry  suggested  Mr.  Kingsley's  prose  ?  It  is 
no  commendation  of  Mrs.  Browning,  and  no  disparagement 
to  Mr.  Kingsley,  to  say  that  it  could  only  be  in  the  case  of 
utter,  though  perhaps  temporary,  abrogation  of  her  highest 
qualities,  that  a  production  of  the  former  could  recall  the 
Avork  of  the  latter;  yet  it  is  so.  The  crowding,  the  vehem- 
ence, the  feverish  haste  and  impatience,  which  so  frequently 
characterise  Mr.  Kingsley's  novels,  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
17* 
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suggested  by  such  passages  as  those  to  which  alhTsion  is 
now  made.  It  cannot  be  pleaded  that  these  are  exceptional. 
The  heroine  invariably  talks  like  one  of  Mr.  Kingsley's 
characters.  There  is  a  lack,  besides,  of  tenderer  strains  to 
refresh  and  relieve  the  ear ;  the  atmosphere  wants  calm,  the 
landscape  waiits  persiDCctive.  Once  more,  the  irreverent  or 
seeming  irreverent  use  of  the  names  of  the  Persons  of  the 
Trinity,  which  had  been  formerly  objected  to  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing, is  carried  further  in  Aurora  Leigh  than  in  any  of  her 
previous  poems.  ]^o  defence  can  be  oifered  for  this  cir- 
cimistance.  It  may  be  perfectly  true  that  Mrs.  Browning's 
irreverence  is  only  seeming,  and  that  it  results  mainly  from 
a  constant  habit  of  reference,  in  life,  to  the  will  of  the  Deity. 
But  the  fact  remains,  and  is  indubitable,  that  the  simple 
and  sincere  Avorshippers  of  God  throughout  the  British 
islands  will  be  pained  at  heart  by  the  words  of  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing. Something  called  reverence  by  Goethe  and  Carlyle 
may  be  consistent  with  a  familiarity  in  the  use  of  Divine 
names,  such  as  we  instinctively  shrink  from  in  the  case  of  a 
sister,  a  mother,  a  fxther,  a  departed  relative,  a  tenderly 
beloved  friend  ;  but  if  Mrs.  Browning  would  have  her  books 
associated  with  the  Bible,  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  the  Chris- 
tian Year,  in  the  homes  and  hearts  of  simple,  godly  people, 
she  must  condescend  to  a  reverence  conceivable  in  itself, 
and  uncontradicted  by  the  whole  analogy  of  nature.  The 
example  of  Tennyson  ought  surely  to  have  presei'ved  her 
from  this  great  and  pervading  eri-or.  Genius  need  not  be 
ashamed  to  learn  from  its  equal ;  and  Mrs.  Browning 
would  do  well  to  meditate  on  Tennyson's  invariable  mode 
of  reference  to 

"Tliat  which  we  dare  invoke  to  bless." 
These  are  serious  objections ;  yet  they  are  the  least  im- 
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portant  whioh  can  be  urged  against  Aurora  Leigh.  They 
are  the  light  musketry ;  the  park  of  artillery  has  still  to 
open  fire. 

Aurora  Leigh  is  herself  an  essentially  defective  character. 
We  do  not  love  her:  we  cannot  love  her.  Had  Mrs. 
Browning  not  instructed  us,  it  might  have  been  otherwise. 
But  since  Mrs,  Browning,  in  her  Eve  and  her  Duchess  May, 
has  shown  us  wliat  'vvoman  can  be,  what  sort  of  women  we 
ought  to  love,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  reject  and  scoi'n  all 
her  teaching,  in  the  single  act  of  accepting  Am*ora  Leigh. 
The  intellectual  character  of  this  young  lady  may  pass ;  she 
has  even  a  certain  bare  and  masculine  sense  of  justice,  and 
willingness  to  be  kind :  but  real  wai'mth  of  heart,  true  wo- 
manly tenderness,  she  has  not.  She  is  generically  diiferent 
from  any  other  female  character  fi*ora  the  jiencil  of  Mrs. 
Browning.  None  other  which  Mrs.  Browning  has  drawn 
could  have  been,  on  the  whole,  so  cold,  hard,  heartless,  as, 
on  the  occasion "  of  the  death  of  her  aunt,  Aurora  Leigh 
shows  herself  to  be.  It  is  absolutely  astonishing  that  Mrs. 
Browning  has  permitted  her  heroine  to  exhibit  no  trace  of 
generous  relenting,  of  natural  grief,  of  mere  human  ten- 
derness, on  the  death  of  one  who  really  loved  her.  There 
is  no  dew-drop  in  the  bosom  of  this  rose. 

The  heroine  is  a  failure  in  respect  of  the  intention  of  the 
poetess.  She  must  be  considered  as  claiming  our  admira- 
tion and  love ;  and  she  is  not  worthy  of  their  being  accorded 
her.  But  Aurora  Leigh  is,  I  think,  true  to  nattn-e :  real- 
istically, if  not  poetically,  the  portraiture  may  be  correct. 
What  is  perhajjs  the  most  important  of  all  the  charges  to 
be  brought  against  the  poem  before  us  still  remains  to  be 
made.  In  the  portraiture  of  Romncy  Leigh,  and  in  the 
whole  treatment  of  socialism,  the  necessary  realistic  basig 
wholly  fails. 
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Mrs.  Browning  is  in  theory  a  stern  realist.  She  earnestly 
proclaims  that  the  Homer 'of  his  time  must  always  write  of 
the  present.  Throughout  Aurora  Leigh,  she  aims  at  bold, 
broad,  triithful  delineation.  She  takes  her  reader  to  the 
purlieus  of  St.  Giles's,  and  Avrites  off  fearlessly  the  curse  of 
the  ruffian,  the  slang  of  the  prostitute.  So  far,  —  it  may 
be,  —  good.  The  truth  as  to  the  real  and  the  ideal,  the 
present  and  the  past,  in  relation  to  poetical  composition,  is 
easily  defined.  In  the  real  is  found  the  only  true  mode  of 
ascent  to  the  ideal ;  the  loftiest  tree  must  have  its  roots  in 
the  ground.  The  present  is  the  subject  of  all  poetry,  inas- 
much as  the  substantial  frame-work  of  man's  moral  and 
intellectual  nature  is,  in  essentials,  in  all  ages,  the  same. 
Costume,  using  the  word  in  its  widest  sense,  varies  from  age 
to  age ;  it  is  a  noble  work  of  a  perfectly  infoi-med  imagina- 
tion to  picture  forth,  in  perfect  exactness,  that  worn  by  any 
J5ast  generation ;  but  the  living  men  who'.ii  that  costume 
enveloped,  in  their  essential  attributes  of  reason  and  pas- 
sion, can  be  accurately  conceived  only  by  knowledge  of  the 
meft  that  think  and  love  in  the  present.  To  all  objections 
that  her  descriptions  in  Aurora  Leigh  are  too  realistic,  ]Mrs. 
Browning  will  almost  glory  in  the  reply  that  she  paints  the 
life.  But  the  objection  now  urged  is  that  her  realism  is  in 
the  cases  mentioned,  utterly  at  fault,  and  that  her  realism 
failing,  her  idealization  becomes  of  necessity  mere  vague- 
ness, vapour,  nonentity.  A  single  illustration  from  the  poem 
itself  will  show  Mrs.  Browning  that  it  is  not  in  respect  of 
theoi'y  or  method  that  the  present  exception  is  taken.  Her 
\iew  of  London  is  sufficiently  real  and  grandly  ideal.  The 
light  of  imagination  is  there,  but  it  fiiUs  on  a  real  river,  on 
real  spires  and  palaces.  Her  Ronmey  Leigh  and  her  view 
of  socialism  have  no  such  basis  of  reality,  of  fact ;  they  are 
not  the  stuff  of  which  the  poetic  dream  can  make  anything ; 
thev  arc  dreams  Mlxmt  drc.iins. 
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There  liavc,  in  all  ages,  boon  iiKlividiial  enthusiasts ;  hut 
in  no  age  could  an  individual  enthusiast  have  been  repre- 
sentati^■e ;  and  even  as  an  enthusiast,  lloniney  Leigh  is  mi- 
possible.  He  is  represented  as  a  man  of  ability,  without  the 
smallest  trace  of  intellectual  power ;  he  is  represented  as  a 
man  of  statistics  and  of  science,  while  his  conception  of 
human  regeneration  is  purely  fanciful,  and  precisely  as  scien- 
tific as  the  proposition  that  twice  five  make  out  the  dozen. 
He  represents  the  age  in  a  way  in  which  a  fifth-monarchy 
man,  of  neplus  ultra  principles,  would  represent  the  age  of 
Cromwell.  Joe  Smith  would  be  considered  an  inappropri- 
ate hero  for  a  poem  descriptive  of  the  present  time.  I  am 
personally  of  opuiion  that  he  might  be  made  the  centre  of 
a  great  poem.  But,  whether  or  no,  the  Mormon  leader 
Avould  represent  incomparably  more  of  the  present  time 
than  is  represented  by.  Romney  Leigh.  Thus  delusive  as 
representative  of  his  time,  he  is  in  himself  unsiibstantial. 
There  is  no  actuality  or  life  in  him  :  He  wants  bone.  Xoth- 
ing  can  convince  the  reader  that  he  walks  the  solid  earth. 
This  circumstance  is  fatal. 

The  general  conclusion  from  Mrs.  BroAvning's  new  poem 
is,  that  socialistic  schemes  are  nonsensical.  But  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing does  not  exhibit  the  slightest  degree  of  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  the  social  system,  the  special  science  of  the  present 
time.  She  has  studied  in  the  school  of  Carlyle :  the  doctrines 
and  methods  of  which  school  bear  almost  precisely  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  social  regeneration  of  peoples,  as  the  scholastic 
logic  bears  to  the  construction  of  i-ailways.  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing has  not  even  skirted  the  border  of  that  realistic  field  in 
A\  hich  the  noblest  idealizations  of  the  present  time  are  to 
be  i^lanted.  Facts  and  figures  are  not  poetry,  but  they  may 
be  the  materials  from  which  a  mighty  imagination  will  build 
up  the  noblest  poems.     Mrs.  Browning  has  such  an  imagin- 
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ation.  But  she  has  no  surmise  that,  in  dry  statistical  tables 
is  to  be  found  the  most  glorious  theme  that  can  invite  im- 
agination in  these  years  :  she  has  totally  overlooked  a  factor 
which  is  necessary,  I  say  not  to  the  solution,  but  to  the 
smallest  contribution  towards  a  solution,  of  the  great  prob- 
lem, at  which,  to  say  the  least,  she  looks.  To  reiterate  ab- 
stract maxims,  were  they  elaborated  by  the  combined  intel- 
lects of  Bacon  and  Goethe,  comes  here  to  little ;  to  discover 
that  miseiy  abounds  in  the  world  and  merely  to  depict  it, 
in  colors  however  true  and  striking,  is  almost  equally  value- 
less ;  to  fling  abroad  vague  denunciation  upon  those  who,  in 
good  and  in  bad  report,  with  less  liglit  or  with  more,  stride 
earnestly  through  long  years  to  benefit  their  fellow  men,  is 
in  itself  worse  than  useless,  and  has  now  become  hopelessly 
commonplace.  Through  the  whole  history  of  mankind, 
the  M'orld  has  been  a  place  of  sorrow  as  of  sin.  The  bright- 
est year  that  ever  swept,  in  kindly  change  of  seasons,  over 
the  earth,  saw  enough  of  individual  distress,  to  drive  a  man, 
were  it  presented  to  his  imagination  with  vivid  poetic  power, 
i-aving  mad.  So  surely  as  the  race  continues  as  it  is,  so 
surely  must  this,  for  many  centuries  to  come,  be  still  the 
case.  The  man  who  cannot  deliberately  envisage  this  dread 
circumstance,  who  cannot  thus  look  before  and  after,  and 
yet  retain  the  faith  that  earth  is  a  place  in  which  to  live  and 
work,  becomes  a  rebel  against  the  order  of  things ;  in  con- 
sistence, he  ought  to  commit  suicide  or  accept  atheism.  But 
the  strong  and  healthful  man  will,  we  shall  agree,  find  it,  on 
the  whole,  rational  and  advisable  to  submit  to  the  condi- 
tions of  his  existence  and  to  believe  in  God.  To  enable 
him  to  do  so,  it  is  necessary  not  tliat  he  should  accept  any 
delusive  representation  of  the  present  or  Utopian  prediction 
for  the  future,  but  that  he  should  perceive  in  tlio  liistory  of 
man  a  progress,  that  he  should  be  assured  that,  however 
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slowly,  the  evil  and  the  sorrowful  recede,  and  the  good  and  the 
joytul  advance.  Now  there  is  one  fact  which  the  great  science 
of  statistics  has  already  proved,  in  reference  at  least  to  that 
island  which  is  the  principal  scene  of  Mrs.  Browning's  poem ; 
— that  crime  and  misery  are  on  the  decline.  Amid  all  the  vo- 
ciferation of  Mr.  Cavlyle  and  his  school,  in  full  view  of  stiipen- 
dous  individual  crimes,  Avith  ready  admission  of  multitudinous 
cases  of  individual  distress,  the  wise  man  will  calmly  and  earn- 
estly tix  his  eye  on  this  fact ;  on  the  bare  figures  in  which  it  is 
inscribedhe  will  look  willumspeakable  joy,  nay  reverence,  as  if 
he  saw  them  traced  in  light  by  the  finger  of  God.  Ahriman, 
they  proclaim,  though  fighting  sternly,  does  draw  back  his  foot. 
The  ocean  rolls  dai-kly  beneath  a  troubled  sky,  but  the  sand- 
grains  are  being  deposited,  year  by  year,  which  will  one 
day  build  the  broad  continent  right  into  the  sunlight.  The 
night  is  still  murky,  but  a  rim  of  light  slowly  broadens  out 
to  dawn.  How  magnificently,  how  epically,  might  Mrs. 
Browning,  with  sucli  an  imagination  as  hers,  have  concluded 
her  poem  by  showing  us  this  ring  of  light  on  the  horizon  of 
the  world,  this  aureole  which  proves  that  the  sorrowful 
earth  is  still  among  the  family  of  God !  But  except  out  of 
realism  no  true  idealization  can  arise  ;  and  the  realism  which 
it  is  necessary  to  master  in  this  case  is  to  be  found  in  a 
science,  which  Mrs.  Browning  probably  despises  and  of  which 
she  is  certainly  ignorant.  The  conclusion  to  which,  in  Au- 
rora Jjeigh,  wo  are  conducted,  is  exceedingly  true,  and  is 
presented  in  very  beautiful  poetry :  but,  in  originality  and 
practical  utility,  it  is  not  one  whit  superior  to  the  doctrine 
preached  on  the  subject,  any  Sunday  in  the  year,  in  the 
churches  and  chapels  of  England.  Miss  Leigh's  platonism 
cannot  in  the  least  affect  the  state  of  the  case :  the  original- 
ity wanted  was  not  to  be  had  by  looking  across  two  thou- 
sand years,  but  by  accepting  the  present,  not  in  the  philos- 
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ophy  of  Plato,  but  in  criminal  reports,  in  the  history  of  free 
trade,  in  the  works  of  Grey,  MacCulloch  and  Chalmers,  in 
the  letters  of  Colonel  Jebb. 

Aurora  Leigh,  then,  despite  countless  beauties,  despite 
passages  sufficient  to  furnish  forth  anthology  after  anthology, 
despite  an  exuberant  display  of  that  genius  which  makes 
Mrs.  Browning  the  greatest  poetess  in  the  world,  is  a  failure. 
Why  is  it  so  ?  It  would  be  tiresome  and  probably  vain  to 
attempt  to  answer  the  question  at  length.  But  one  cause, 
perhaps  a  pi'incipal  cause,  seems  to  lie  in  that  recoU  from 
common  men  and  exoteric  doctrines,  to  which  an  early  refer- 
ence was  made.  The  influence  of  Mr.  Carlyle  upon  Mrs. 
Browning  has  been  very  jiowerful ;  and  it  has  been  evil.  To 
apply  to  her  the  words  used  in  a  different  connection  by  a 
thoroughly  able  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Rca  iew,  she  has 
more  and  more  learned  from  Mr.  Carlyle  what  she  could 
not  have  learned  "  from  Greek  philosophy  or  Holy  Writ,  a 
tierce  and  unenlightened  disdain  ....  of  the  MUL- 
TITUDE." 

"  Heavens, 
I  think  I  should  be  almost  popular 
If  this  went  on  !  " 

So  exclaims  Aurora,  and  thoxigh  passages  might  be  quoted 
which  seem  to  point  to  a  diiierent  conclusion,  this  indicates  the 
doctrine  of  the  book.  Yet  there  was  ONE  of  whom  his 
disciples  were  not  ashamed  to  declare  that  "  the  common 
people  heard  him  gladly." 

To  refer,  save  in  the  most  general  Avay,  to  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing's smaller  poems,  is  now  impossible.  Some  of  them,  as 
The  Cry  of  the  Children,  Cowper^s  Grave,  The  Cry  of  the 
Ilumcoi,  and  2Vie  iSleej),  arc  absolute  masterjiieces.  The 
first  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  strictly  vioclern  poems.     It 
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demonstrates  that  a  patlios  may  bo  got  out  of  cotton  fuzz 
and  rattling  machinery,  to  whicli  the  woes  of  Achilles  and 
Hector,  and  the  sublime  sorrows  of  battling  goddesses, 
around  windy  Troy,  were  a  very  poor  aftair :  it  shows  that, 
though  tr.agedy  on  the  boards  may  be  looked  upon  with  very 
dry  eyes,  the  real  tragedy  is  still  amongst  us.  The  poem  re- 
minds us  of  Hood.  The  pathos  of  Hood  is  true  and  piercing ; 
it  is  the  pathos  of  bare  fact,  of  life ;  it  is  the  tear  of  sorrow 
itself,  falling  upon  the  heart.  But  The  Cry  of  the  Chil- 
<7re?i,  to  a  realism  as  literal  as  Hood's,  adds  an  imagina- 
tive gleam  such  as  Hood  could  not  impart.  The  piece  is 
radiant  with  poetic  fervor.  There  is  perhaps  no  respect  in 
which  it  is  not  a  study :  in  language,  in  melody,  in  imagery, 
in  truthfulness. 

Coic2^er''s  Grave  is  an  outbm-st  of  emotion,  irrepressible 
in  its  earnestness,  unspeakable  in  its  tenderness.  Some  of 
the  thoughts  are  by  no  means  common,  and  some  of  the 
turns  might,  from  their  point  and  ingenuity,  almost  sug- 
gest the  word,  conceit :  but  a  passion  of  tenderness  glows 
so  visibly  over  the  whole,  that  we  think  no  more  of  premedi- 
tation than  if  we  witnessed  a  paroxysm  of  weeping. 

The  Cry  of  the  Human  does  not  omit  that  word,  with 
out  which  all  denunciation  of  man's  vice  and  shortcoming, 
all  lamentation  over  man's  misery,  must  be  pronounced 
abnless  fury  or  maudlin  puerility.  Mere  desjjair  at  the  sight 
of  sorrow,  mere  frenzied  indignation  at  the  sight  of  sin,  can 
beseem  no  man,  when  we  think  \Yho  atoned  for  human  sin, 

and  Who  shared  human  suffering. 

« 

"  Then,  Soul  of  mine, 
Look  iij)  and  triumph  rather  — 
Lo  I  in  the  depth  of  God's  Divine, 
The  Son  adjures  the  Father  — 
Be  pitiful,  O  God  ! " 

FIRST    SERIKS.  18 
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The  Sleep  is  one  of  those  poems  of  Mrs.  Browning's,  in 
which  not  only  the  inmost  thought  and  feeUng  are  beautiful 
and  simple,  but  in  which  no  veil  intervenes  between  these 
and  general  sympathy.  This  remark,  indeed,  extends,  more 
or  less,  to  all  the  pieces  now  under  notice.  Li  her  smaller 
poems  Mrs.  Browning  seemed  to  be  working  fairly  clear  of 
Avhat  must  be  called  her  mannerism.  In  these  she  stands 
before  us  in  no  classic  adornment,  clothed  on  witli  the  per- 
fect, beauty  of  her  own  womanliness  and  truth. 

'•  ()  earth,  so  full  of  dreary  noises ! 

O  men,  with  wailing  in  your  voices ! 

O  delved  gold,  the  wailers  heap ! 

O  strife,  O  curse,  that  o'er  it  fall ! 

God  strikes  a  silence  through  you  all,     v 
'  And  giveth  His  beloved  sleep.' 

His  dews  drop  mutely  on  the  hill, 
His  cloud  above  it  saileth  still, 
Though  on  its  slope  men  sow  and  reap. 
]\Iore  softly  than  the  dew  is  shed, 
Or  cloud  is  floated  overhead, 
'  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep.' 


And  friends,  dear  friends,  —  when  it  shall  be 
That  this  low  breath  is  gone  from  me, 
And  round  my  bier  ye  come  to  weep, 
Let  one,  most  loving  of  you  all, 
•  Say,  '  Not  a  tear  must  o'er  her  fall  — 
He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep.' " 

The  man  who  cannot  feel  this  is  capable  of  no  poetic  feeling 
at  all.  Had  Mrs.  Bi'owning  been  always  so  simply  herself, 
lier  poems  might  be  found  on  every  cottage  shelf.     And 
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wlio  has  more  nobly  told  us  that  nature's  truth  is  better 
than  art's  conventions,  than  Mrs.  Browning  lierself?  The 
Dead  Pan^  another  poem  of  sustained  and  consummate 
excellence,  is  most  of  all  j)recious,  for  its  bold  modernism, 
and  hauglity  protest  against  the  cant  of  classicism, 

'•  Earth  outgrows  the  mythic  fancies 
Sung  beside  her  in  her  youth  : 
And  those  debonaire  romances 

Sound  but  dull  beside  the  truth. 
Phcebus'  chariot-course  is  run. 
Look  up,  poets,  to  the  sun  ! 

Pan,  Pan  is  dead. 
*  *  *  * 

*  *  *  * 

Truth  is  fair :  should  we  forego  it  V 
Can  we  sigh  right  for  a  wrong  ? 
God  Himself  is  the  best  Poet, 

And  the  Real  is  his  song. 
Sing  his  Truth  out  fair  and  full. 
And  secure  His  beautiful. 

Let  Pan  be  doad." 

These  words  are  worthy  of  a  time  of  universal  reaction 
towards  reality :  against  all  formalism  and  artifice ;  a  time 
which  has  seen  unveiled  *the  face  of  Cromwell,  and  when 
Raskin  is  flinging  open  to  the  peoples  the  gallery  of  Art. 

But  it  Avere  a  bootless  task  to  attempt  to  refer,  even  in  a 
word,  to  all  that  are  peculiarly  marked  among  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing's smaller  poems.  She  touches  in  them  a  thousand  chords 
of  feeling,  and  glances  into  unnumbered  spheres  of  thought. 
From  deep  metaphysical  musings,  and  philosophical  deline- 
ations of  the  characteristics  of  the  age,  to  the  tenderest 
limnings  of  home  life,  they  exhibit  every  mood  of  thought 
and  emotion.     A  deep  tone  of  pathos  is  very  constantly 
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l^resent,  its  pervading  idea  being  the  inextricable  blending 
of  joy  and  sorrow  in  the  lot  of  man,  the  necessity  tliat  there 
seems  of  all  joy  being  through  sorrow.  The  smile,  the 
mother  smile,  comes  on  a  cheek  white  with  an  "  eight-day 
Aveeping,"  and,  says  the  poetess, 

"  All  smiles  come  in  such  a  ■wise." 

"  Who,"  she  asks,  "  can  love  and  rest  ?  "  But  neither 
does  she  ever  permit  the  shadow  to  fall  over  all  man's 
glory ;  she  knows  of  a  sky,  pure  and  blue,  above  all  plain- 


"  Thy  voice  is  a  complaint,  O  crowned  city, 
The  blue  sky  covering  thee  like  God's  great  pity." 

This  last  is  but  an  instance  of  a  universal  characteristic 
of  Mrs.  Browning's  writings  on  which  one  loves  to  dwell. 
Somewhat  decided  language  has  been  applied  to  the  un- 
seemly familiarity  with  which  the  Divine  names  are  used  in 
Aurora  Leigh.  But  no  further  qualification  is  necessary  in 
asserting  the  pervasive  Christianity  of  Mrs.  Browning's 
Avorks.  Over  all  the  domain  of  her  poetry,  over  its  central 
ranges,  its  quiet  gardened  valleys,  its  tinkling  rills,  falls  a 
radiance  of  gospel  light.  Ever,  as  her  music  rises  to  its 
noblest  cadence,  it  seems  taken  up  by  an  angel  harp :  the 
highest  tone  is  as  the  voice  of  spirits.  It  would,  I  cannot 
doubt,  be  to  their  OAvn  sincere  enjoyment  and  real  profit,  if 
the  Christian  public  pressed  boldly  into  the  temple  of  Mrs. 
Browning's  song.  She  is  a  Christian  poetess,  not  in  the 
sense  of  appreciating,  like  Carlyle,  the  loftuiess  of  the 
Christian  type  of  character,  not  in  the  sense  of  adopting, 
like  Goethe,  a  Christian  machinery  for  artistic  self-worship, 
not  even  in  the  sense  of  preaching,  like  Wordsworth,  an 
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axigiist  but  abstract  naorality,  but  in  the  sense  of  finding, 
like  Cow])er,  the  whole  hope  of  humaiyty  bound  up  in 
Christ,  ant]  taking  all  the  children  of  her  mind  to  him,  that 
he  may  lay  his  hand  on  them  and  bless  them.  It  is  well 
that  Mrs.  Browning  is  a  Cln-istian.  It  is  difficult,  but  pos- 
sible, to  bear  the  reflection,  that  many  great  female  writers 
have  rejected  that  gospel  which  has  done  more  for  woman 
than  any  other  civilizing  agency ;  but  it  is  well  that  the 
greatest  woman  of  all  looks  up,  in  faith  and  love,  to  that 
Eye  which  fell  on  Mary  from  the  cross. 

The  greatest  woman  of  all !  This  is  my  firm  and  deliber- 
ate conviction.  I  am,  of  coiirse,  not  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  all  great  female  writers,  perhaps  not  even  of  many. 
But,  as  you  look  towards  the  brow  of  a  towering  mountain, 
rising  far  over  the  clouds  and  crowned  with  ancient  snow, 
you  may  liave  an  assurance,  even  though  it  rises  from  a 
plain,  or,  if  amid  lower  hills,  though  you  have  not  actually 
taken  the  elevation  of  each,  that  in  height  it  is  peerless. 
In  the  poems  of  Mrs.  Browning  are  qualities  which  admit 
of  their  being  compared  with  those  of  the  greatest  men ; 
touches  whi('h  only  the  mightiest  give.  With  the  few  sov- 
ereigns of  literature,  the  Homers,  Shakspeares,  Miltons,  she 
will  not  rank.  But  in  full  recollection  of  Scott's  magical 
versatility  and  bright,  cheerful  glow,  of  Byron's  fervid  pas- 
sion and  magnificent  description,  of  Wordsworth's  majesty, 
of  Shelley's  million-colored  fancy,  of  Coleridge's  occasional 
flights  right  into  the  sun-glare,  of  Bailey's  marvellous  exu- 
berance, and  of  Tennyson's  golden  calm,  I  yet  hold  her 
worthy  of  being  mentioned  with  any  poet  of  this  century. 
She  has  the  breadth  and  versatility  of  a  man,  no  sameliness, 
no  one  idea,  no  type  character:  our  single  Shakspearean  avo- 
raan.  In  this  view  I  am  agreed  with  by  the  author  of  The 
Haven,  a  critic  of  great  acuteness  and  originality,  and  who 
18* 
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had  no  moral  or  religious  prepossessions  in  favor  of  Mrs. 
Browning, 

"Woman,  sister,  — "  says  Thomas  De  Quiney,  "there 
are  some  tilings  which  you  do  not  execute  as  well  as  your 
brother,  man ;  no,  nor  ever  will.  Pardon  me,  if  I  doubt 
whether  you  will  ever  j^roduce  a  great  poet  from  your 
choirs,  or  a  Mozart,  or  a  Phidias,  or  a  Michael  Angelo,  or  a 
great  philosopher,  or  a  great  scholar.  By  which  last  is 
meant  —  not  one  who  depends  simjily  on  an  infinite  memory, 
but  also  on  an  infinite  and  electrical  power  of  combination ; 
bringing  together  from  the  four  Avinds,  like  the  angel  of 
the  resurrection,  what  else  were  dust  from  dead  men's  bones, 
into  the  unity  of  breathing  life.  If  you  can  create  your- 
selves into  any  of  these  great  creators,  why  have  you  not  ?  " 

Mrs,  Browning  has  exalted  her  sex :  this  passage  was  true. 


lY. 

GLIMPSES  OF  RECENT  BRITISH  ART. 

A    DIALOGUE. 

*        *        *        Englishmen  of  pith, 

Sixteen  named  Thomson  and  nineteen  named  Smith. — Btron. 

Thomson.  Oh  — Mr.  Smith.  How  d'ye  do?  In  that 
good  okl  English  salutation  everything  is  included,  — 
wealth,  health,  and  family.  —  How  are  you  ? 

Smith.  All  Avell.  Everything  in  order  at  the  old  place. 
Crops  good,  boys  and  girls  well,  and  wife,  I  will  say, 
buxom,  blithe,  and  debonair  as  you  could  Avish  an  English 
matron. 

Thorn.  And  you  have  given  all  your  country  comforts 
the  go-by  to  have  a  look  at  London  ? 

Smith.  Xot  exactly.  Business  brought  me  to  town,  but 
to-day  I  am  free.  London,  you  know,  is  on  the  race-course, 
—  which  it  may  have  to  itself  for  me,  — and  I  have  seized 
the  opportunity  for  a  stroll  through  the  rooms  of  the 
Academy. 

Thorn.  Luleed.  This  is  fortunate.  You  know  my  love 
of  Art?  —  I,  too,  had  made  up  my  mind  to  avail  myself  of 
the  absence  of  fashion  and  dilettantism  to  inspect,  with 
favoring  quiet  and  leisure,  the  works  of  the  year.  Suppose 
we  make  a  day  of  it  —  looking  as  we  talk,  and  talking  as 
we  look  ? 
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Smith.  Agreed  —  most  heartily.  I  liokl  you  something- 
of  an  authority,  whereas  I  know  nothing  of  pictures,  and 
profess  no  opinion  on  the  subject.  I  know  when  I  am 
pleased,  and  njy  pleasure  is  often  deep.  But  there  I  stop. 
I  have  a  feeling,  even,  that  I  have  but  a  questionable  right 
to  the  pleasure  I  experience.  I  am  one  of  the  common 
crowd,  hated  and  shunned  by  connoisseurs,  and  despised 
by  the  artists  whose  pictures  they  buy.  Like  the  rest  I 
bow  to  the  connoisseurs,  and  jjlacidly  receive  what  artists 
condescend  to  tell  me.  But  with  you  I  am  free.  Even  if 
you  were  a  connoisseur  at  all  points,  which  you  are  not, 
the  indulgence  of  the  friend  would  vail  the  terror  of  the 
critic.  I  am  a  child,  of  course,  but  I  shan't  be  startled  at 
the  dreadful  crest ;  and  you  won't  hector,  will  you  ?  I  give 
in,  to  begin  with.  I  surrender  all  freedom  of  judgment, 
while  retaining  ntmost  freedom  of  impression  and  remark. 
I  give  you  a  general  permission  to  laugh  at  me.  You  may 
even  give  me  a  smart  touch  with  the  whip,  when  I  am 
running  fairly  off  the  road.     I  know  nothing  of  pictures. 

Thonx.  Hm !  —  All  remarkably  fine.  Your  modesty  is 
no  counterfeit  —  that  I  know ;  —  but  let  me  broadly  declare 
it  is  a  mistake.  We  shall  perhaps  contrive  to  raise  you 
somewhat  in  your  own  opinion  as  a  picture  critic.  In  the 
meantime,  what,  pray,  do  you  mean  by  "  having  no  knowl- 
edge of  painting  ?  "  You  are  fond  of  Art.  You  make  at 
least  an  annual  visit  to  London,  to  see  Avhatever  pictures 
the  year  i^roduces.  And  has  not  your  interest  iu  Ait  led 
you  to  read  a  little  on  the  subject? 

Smith.  Well,  really,  you  will  do  me  a  service  if  you 
teach  me  to  cast  myself  free  of  that  timorousness  with 
which  I  now  think  of  any  picture.  But  you  mxist  take  care 
that  a  worse  thing  come  not  upon  me ;  I  should  rather  be 
a  coward  among  critics,  than  a  pretender  among  dunces. 
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You  ask  -vvliat  I  mean  by  l)eiii2;  ignorant  of  painting.  Well, 
I  couM  not  give  you  a  single  rule  of  perspective,  or  read 
you  oft'  one  of  the  harmonies  of  color,  or  define  tone  or 
chiaroscuro.  In  one  word,  I  am  ignorant  of  the  technical 
part  of  painting,  I  cannot  paint,  and  I  do  not  know  the 
rules  of  painting.  Besides,  —  for  I  shall  make  a  clean  breast 
<»f  it,  —  I  have  a  lurking  preference  for  pictures  that  are 
bright,  clear,  clean,  ncAv  ;  and  I  fancy  I  might  give  my 
money  for  a  school  copy  with  just  as  much  heartiness 
as  if  I  bore  away  the  real  master.  Still  worse,  I  have  not 
nearly  the  due  measure  of  enthusiasm  for  the  said  masters, 
I  sigh  over  my  want  of  raptures  on  the  subject  of  Rubens's 
flesh-tint ;  and  when  I  catch  sight  of  a  number  of  undressed 
ladies,  even  though  the  catalogue  calls  them  Diana  and  her 
Nymphs,  and  even  though  it  be  Titian  Avho  draws  aside  the 
curtain  of — of — decency  —  I  am  despicably  inclined  to  get 
out  of  the  way.     In  short,  you  must  give  me  up. 

Thorn.  Xot  qiiite  yet.  Nor  have  you  told  me  all  you 
have  to  tell.      There  is  a  positive  as  well  as  a  negative  side. 

Smith.  I  have  said  nearly  all  that  is  to  the  purpose,  I 
think.  But  you  would  ask  what  I  have  seen  and  read  in 
connection  with  Art  ?  There  is  a  little  to  tell  in  that  direc- 
tion. Plain  folks  as  we  are  in  the  Dell,  I  cannot  pretend  to 
a  total  ignorance  of  what  is  said,  seen,  and  Avritten  in  the 
world.  There  is  no  excuse  now-a-days,  even  among  our 
fei'n  and  lieather,  for  complete  ignorance.  Why, — think  of 
it.  I  i"ead  in  the  afternoon,  at  my  tea  table,  the  debate  of 
last  night  in  the  House.  Every  rumor  which  circulates  in 
the  London  clubs,  ])()litical,  literary,  or  artistic,  finds  its 
way  to  us  in  a  few  hours.  I  hear  to-day  of  the  arrival  or 
production  of  a  new  painting  ;  to-morrow  I  mmgle  witli 
the  throng  inspecting  it.  Half  a  dozen  libraries  are  ready 
to  supi)ly  nae  with  every  new  work,  on  Art  as  on  every 
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Other  subject.  I  don't  see,  therefore,  v.hat  right  I  have  to 
be  inferior  in  Art-knowledge  to  townsmen  as  such.  I  im- 
agine that  I  am  not  so.  For  niany  years  I  have  visited  all 
the  principal  exhibitions,  and  have  taken  jjleasure  in  pene- 
trating, as  far  as  I  could,  into  the  truth  and  meaning  of  the 
pictures.  "What  with  this,  and  with  reading,  I  have  formed 
a  notion,  correct  or  not,  of  the  distinctive  ideas  Mhich 
reigned  in  particular  schools,  and  of  the  way  in  which  sub- 
jects have  been  treated  by  particular  masters.  But  all  this 
is  beyond  the  pale  of  technical  knowledge  ;  all  this  is  out- 
side the  studio  ;  and  I  have  nothing  to  plead  in  arrest  of  the 
verdict  of  artistic  barbarism. 

Thorn.  Very  good.  But  talking  threatens  to  encroach 
on  looking.  "SYe  must  get  at  the  pictures.  As  you  have 
said  all  you  can  for  yourself,  however,  grant  me  just  another 
minute  to  see  whether  I  cannot  allege  something  additional 
in  your  favor.  There  is  a  little  matter  which  you  not  un- 
gracefully omit,  but  which  I  consider  of  paramount  imj^or- 
tance.  You  know  nothing,  it  ai>pears,  of  color.  You  are 
rather  hazy  in  chiaroscuro,  and  are  ajjt  to  lose  yourself  in 
golden  and  silvery  tones.  You  never  saw,  you  might  have 
added,  the  original  Venus  de  Medicis,  nor  affected  raj^ture 
over  Leonardo's  Supper  at  Milan,  Very  sad,  indeed !  Now 
I  happen  to  have  visited  you  in  that  Dell  of  yours,  so  sweetly 
sinking,  with  its  crag  and  copse,  from  the  general  level  of 
the  upland,  I  well  remember  a  walk  with  you,  one  fresh, 
dcAvy  morning,  which  would  have  been  dull  in  town,  but 
which  in  the  country  only  made  everything  more  rural, 
quiet,  country-like.  The  sky  was  of  course  well  filled  with 
broken  clouds.  No  other  composition  of  the  sky,  if  I  may 
steal  a  term  from  Art  and  ajiply  it  to  nature,  gives  at  once 
transparency  of  air,  pure  lichness  of  color,  and  fine  effects 
of  liijlit  and  shade.      There  was  a  moment  when  the  sun- 
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beams,  wliicli  liad  been  peeping  and  peering  for  an  outlet 
in  the  clouds  all  morning,  suddenly  streamed  through 
a  A'alley  opened  for  them  by  the  gentle  wind,  and 
spread  themselves  in  their  countless  companies  along  the 
faint  pur])le  of  the  hill.  The  gleam  of  their  golden  ban- 
ners shone  clear  against  the  shadow  which  was  still 
l}'ing  dark  over  the  greater  part  of  the  mountain.  The 
eyes  of  both  of  us  were  at  once  on  the  ridge,  which  had 
caught  the  light ;  and  when  I  looked  at  yours,  shall  I  tell 
you  what  I  saw  there  ?  If  not  exactly  a  tear,  at  least  a 
glistening  which  told  that  the  heart  required  some  kind  of 
overflow.  Nor  have  I  forgotten  that  day,  when,  like  a 
good,  respectable  Mr.  Smith,  you  drove  me  to  the  market- 
town  in  your  own  gig.  It  was  about  the  end  of  July.  As 
we  passed  along,  a  cornfield  lay  by  the  wayside.  Through 
it  the  hand  of  autumn  had  just  begun  to  sprinkle  the  gold 
into  which  melts  the  green  of  summer ;  and,  amidst  this 
golden-green,  myriads  of  poppies  waved  their  crimson 
flames.  "  These,"  you  exclaimed,  casting  a  glance  in  the 
direction  of  the  poppies,  "  take  a  pretty  penny  out  of  my 
pocket,  but  for  two  reasons  I  am  happy  to  pay  the  i)rice  ; 
first,  because  of  the  pure  delight  of  the  color,  and  second, 
because  that  one  sight,  to  leave  out  a  thousand  others,  and 
the  emotion  it  excites,  are  amply  sufficient  to  annihilate, 
once  for  all,  the  theory  of  beauty  professed  and  defended 
by  Francis  Jeifrey." 

Smith.  Ah,  let  me  interrupt  you.  Perhaps  that  was 
severe  on  .Teff*rey.  His  dissertation  is  extremely  valuable 
as  a  classification  of  what  the  beautiful  is  7iot.  It  is  a  mon- 
ument  cere  perennius;  only  you  must  turn  it  upside  down  I 
Go  on. 

Thorn.  Now,  of  whatever  precise  value  it  mny  be,  I  think 
I  need  not  prove  that  in  estimating  one's  capacity  for  judg- 
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ing  ill  Art,  it  is  at  least  well  to  know  his  power  to  observe 
and  enjoy  the  beauty  of  nature.  The  instances  I  have  ad- 
duced show  that,  whatever  you  may  say  of  the  landscapes 
of  the  former,  you  are  not  indifferent  to  those  of  the  latter. 
Were  I  to  pass  beyond  landscape,  and  inquire  in  the  same 
way  into  your  fitness  to  form  an  opinion  on  j^ainting  of 
human  life,  I  should  find  my  case  still  stronger.  Nothmg 
human  have  I  ever  known  which  did  not,  one  Avay  or  other, 
interest  and  attract  you.  I  have  seen  you  look  with  genial 
curiosity  on  the  equipages,  the  dresses,  the  languid  smiles, 
the  artificial  flowers,  of  Hyde  Park.  I  have  seen  you  maik 
"vvith  stronger  interest,  and  sympathy  far  more  ardent,  the 
glowing  cheeks  and  glittering,  twinkling  eyes  of  the  hay- 
makers in  your  own  fields.  I  think  you  would  know  the 
mark  of  human  feeUng  wherever  you  saw  it,  in  field,  in 
street,  or  on  canvas.  But  we  can  put  this  to  the  proof  at 
once.     Look  here.     What  think  you  of  this  picture  ? 

iSmith.  It  impresses  and  delights  me :  more  I  shall  not 
yet  venture  to  say. 

Thorn.  But  wherein  consists  your  pleasure  ?  What  do 
you  see  in  the  picture  ?  Read  me  off  your  impressions  as 
clearly  as  you  can. 

Smith.  I  shall  make  the  attemjit.  It  seems  to  me,  as  I 
look,  that  there  gradually  dawns  upon  me  the  whole  modu- 
lated beauty  of  a  lyric  poem,  written  not  in  alphabetical 
characters  but  in  soft,  sweet,  variegated  light.  There  is 
before  me  the  well  stored  room,  kitchen  and  sitting-room 
in  one,  of  a  homely  yet  substantial  flirmhouse.  The  wile 
of  the  good  yeoman  is  seated  on  the  left,  beautiful  with  the 
beauty  of  joy  and  health,  her  cheek  white  and  ruddy,  her 
Avliqle  face  bathed  in  the  tender  ilhunmation  of  that  smile, 
Avliicli  ])rosperity  never  fails  to  light  upon  the  countenance 
of  .1  true  \\uiiiaii.     .Slic  is  piTlectly  happy  and  contented  in 
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her  babe,  lying  there  in  lier  hip,  in  rosy,  liealthy  shimber. 
That  Avonian  is  a  realization  of  all  that  is  kind,  vigilant, 
comforting,  blissful,  in  the  character  and  office  of  a  mother. 
The  yeoman's  boys,  stout,  hearty  little  fellows,  who  spend 
nine  tenths  of  their  time  in  leaping  and  shouting  in  the 
fields,  are  seen  near  their  motlier.  And  what  boy  is  that 
beside  them  ?  What  child  is  it,  who  lias  glided  in  through 
the  half-ojien  door,  and  stands,  in  his  thin  rags,  his  little  cap 
in  his  hand,  looking  up,  submissively,  piteously,  into  the 
face  of  the  old  grandmother  ?  Why  is  he  so  woe-begone, 
so  forlorn,  weary-looking,  beside  the  jocund  children  of  the 
farmer?  He  is  The  MitJierless  Bairn!  Look  at  that  babe 
on  its  mother's  knee,  and  those  boys  standing  beside.  The 
blessedness  of  a  mother's  smile  rests  on  them  visibly,  red- 
dening on  their  cheeks,  beaming  in  their  eyes.  To  the 
right,  the  brood-hen  has  come  fussing  on  the  floor,  followed 
by  one  or  two  chickens.  Even  these  are  cared  for  !  But 
that  feeble,  trembling  child  stands  alone,  —  homeless,  mi- 
cared  for,  motherless.  In  all  this,  there  is  a  felicitous 
truth,  a  telling  lyrical  contrast,  such  as  I  might  liope  for 
from  a  Burns,  a  Crabbe,  or  a  Thom.  And  the  artist  has, 
with  a  wise  tenderness,  relieved  the  mere  sadness  of  his 
story,  by  letting  me  know,  in  the  softened  look  of  the 
grandmother  and  the  dewy  smile  of  the  mother,  that  the 
little  stranger  has  this  day  found  a  home.  These  are  my 
impressions  of  Mr.  Faed's  picture. 

T/tora.  Exactly.  And  yet  you  pretend  to  be  unable  to 
form  an  opinion  touching  its  merits !  Is  it  not  an  extreme 
absurdity  that  people  will  stand  by  such  a  picture,  the  very 
tears  in  their  eyes  attesting  their  power  of  appreciation, 
and  disclaim  all  right  to  have  an  opinion  regarding  it  ? 

/Smiih.  Ha!  — I  trust  I  have  made  my  first  stej)  to  the 
acquisition  of  that  valuable  human  quality,  conceit.     But 
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this  picture  is  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  I  suppose  I  must 
not  attempt  to  deny  that  men  of  natural  feeling  and  ordi- 
nary culture  may  appreciate  pictures  of  that  school,  of 
which  the  great  Wilkie  and  the  greater  Hogarth  are  in 
Britain  the  legitimate  masters.  But  I  should  be  at  a  loss 
if  you  asked  me  to  criticise  the  quality  of  the  painting, 
strictly  so  called,  even  in  this  picture ;  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  should  not  he  deceived  into  purchasing  a  poor  copy 
of  it  after  seeing  the  original.  What  have  you  to  say  to 
that  ? 

Thorn.  We  shall  see.  But  you  must  not  imagine  that 
I  pronounce  extended  acqiiaintance  with  pictures  .of  no 
importance,  or  undervalue  any  kind  of  artistic  knowledge 
accessible  to  people  in  general.  I  maintain,  merely,  that 
the  knowledge  Avhich  is  necessary  to  the  Artist,  the  en- 
tire range  of  those  subjects  Avhich  relate  to  the  producing 
methods  of  Art, — the  laws  of  perspective,  of  coloring,  and 
so  on, —  are  foreign  to  the  sphere  both  of  the  beholder  and 
the  critic.  This  truth, — which  I  hold  to  be  demonstra- 
ble, Ave  may  indirectly  illustrate  hi  the  course  of  this  our 
dialogue,  —  which,  by  the  way,  will,  I  hope,  be  rambling. 

Smith.  Oh,  rambling  by  all  means.  You  and  I,  I  rather 
think,  are  not  the  men  to  converse  in  the  linear  dialectics 
of  those  hard  felloAvs  who  talked  under  the  Greek  plane 
trees.  Fancy,  Avhim,  the  caprice  of  the  moment,  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  word  or  glance,  have  a  i)lacc  in  conversation. 
I  believe  that  these  are  not  only  among  the  most  potent  of 
the  elements  which  make  airy,  vivacious,  sincere,  confiding 
talk  one  of  the  supreme  pleasures,  but  that  they  cast  at 
times  such  revealing  side-gleams  upon  truth  and  beauty,  as 
bring  out  more  subtle  and  pointed  intellectual  views,  and 
more  rare  and  delicate  lights  of  loveliness,  than  can  be 
obtained  by  the  elaborate  method  of  study  and  composi- 
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tioH.  It  lias  sometimes  occurred  to  me  that  the  best  thiiiirs 
ever  uttered  may  have  been  uttered  in  conversation ;  and 
it  is  my  settled  conviction  that  the  conversation  of  men 
of  culture,  trained  in  the  expression  of  their  ideas,  is  very 
nearly  as  accurate  —  even  foi'mally  and  grammatically  —  as 
their  published  Avritings. 

Thorn.  We  shall  not  confine  otirselves,  then,  to  any 
stated  topic,  but  glance  generally  round  the  horizon  of  Art, 
tarrying  a  little  Avherever  an  opening  into  the  j)ure  blue 
may  draw  our  eyes  with  promise.  But  another  word  just 
now  as  to  this  deceivability  by  copies,  which  seems  to  lie  so 
heavily  upon  you.  The  danger  is  neither  so  great  nor  so 
important  as  you  imagine.  You  must  remember,  to  begin 
with,  that  the  difference  betAveen  high,  or  even  the  highest 
truth  and  beauty,  as  embodied  in  a  work  of  Art,  and  what  is 
commonplace,  may  be  not  only  not  very  easily  perceptible 
but  actually  sHght.  It  may  be  the  dewdrop,  scarcely  noted 
by  the  eye,  yet  making  one  I'ose  the  fairest  of  the  garden. 
It  may  be  the  inscrutable  somowliat,  of  beauty  and  music, 
which  renders  one  poem  a  household  term,  a  nation's  Avatch- 
word,  for  ages,  while  another,  in  Avhich  you  can  hardly 
define  an  inferiority,  is  a  mere  fleeting  popularity.  It  may 
be  the  nameless,  indescribable  expression,  lending  to  one 
face  a  subduing  and  incomparable  witchery,  Avhose  absence 
from  another,  Avith  features  of  even  higher  order,  leaves  a 
countenance  insijtid  and  commonplace.  The  diflerence  of 
a  hair's-breadtli  in  line  may  be  that  which  sets  Phidias  and 
Michael  Angelo  at  the  head  of  sculj^ture :  a  diminution,  if 
possible  still  less,  in  the  ethereal  mildness  and  saintly  ele- 
gance of  Raphael,  might  have  cost  him  his  throne  among- 
painters.  Now  I  think  the  original  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  copy,  by  bearing  Avell  in  mind  this  last  and  exqui- 
site difference,  not  to  be  defined  in  Avords.     The  master  has 
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rested  on  his  work.  There  is  in  it  a  patient  intensity  of 
care.  Its  tints  blend  more  delicately,  more  elusively,  than 
in  the  copy.  Its  lines  have  either  the  sweep  or  the  accu- 
racy that  belonged  to  but  one  hand.  An  ai-tist,  familiar 
with  the  operations  of  drawing  and  painting,  may  have 
peculiar  skill  in  detecting  a  certain  quality  of  lines  as  lines, 
or  of  colors  as  colors ;  and  here  the  man  devoid  of  techni- 
cal knowledge  is  at  a  disadvantage.  But  a  master  is  to 
be  distinguished  by  his  effect  as  well  as  his  means,  by  the 
result  as  well  as  the  processes  by  which  it  has  been  at- 
tained ;  —  a  certain  depth  and  clearness  of  sky,  neither 
more  nor  less,  a  certain  truth  of  feeling,  a  certain  aj^proxi- 
mati<^n  to  the  softness  and  the  color  of  a  living  face.  And 
on  these  points,  a  thorough  acquaintance,  on  the  one  hand 
with  nature,  and  on  the  other  Avith  this  master's  power  of 
approaching  her,  is  all  that  is  required  in  order  to  ability  to 
discriminate  his  work  from  a  counterfeit.  All  this,  I  need 
not  say,  is  distinct  from  technical  power  of  hand  or  eye. 
Your  knowledge  must  be  accurate,  your  practice  great,  but 
neither  the  knowledge  nor  the  pi-actice  demands  any  ac- 
quaintance Avith  artistic  methods.  Have  you  not  found 
this  so  ?  Do  you  not,  after  all,  believe  in  your  liability  to 
be  deceived,  more  because  the  connoisseurs  tell  you  that  it 
must  attach  to  you,  than  from  positive  experience  ? 

Smith.  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  there  is  some  truth 
in  your  words.  And,  in  fact,  for  that  matter,  both  artists 
and  connoisseurs  fall  into  error  on  the  subject  of  originals 
and  copies,  to  all  appearance  about  as  readily  as  ordinary 
mortals. 

Thorn.  Of  course.  What  is  still  more,  this  of  distin- 
guishing between  copies  and  originals,  though  made  very 
much  of,  is  not  of  the  first  importance,  after  all.  Art  will 
never  be  much  worth  as  an  influence  on  the  public  mind. 
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until  we  K'ani  to  respect  work  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  for 
the  name  it  bears.  The  craftsman  can  never  be  an  artist ; 
the  copyist  does  not  necessarily  share  one  spark  of  the 
genius  of  the  master  :  but  while  I  have  the  thought,  the 
feeling,  the  truth  of  the  artist  conveyed  to  me  by  a  copy, 
I  shall  prize  the  picture,  just  as  I  should  the  book,  which,  by 
means  of  types  arranged  by  a  nameless  printer,  transmits  to 
me  the  thoughts  of  a  Plato  or  a  Luther.  But  Ave  are  again 
forgetting  the  pictures  around  us.  You  must  allow  me  to 
throw  the  rein  right  over  the  neck  of  my  enthusiasm  as  I 
look  upon  Mr.  Faed's  principal  work  of  the  year, — Highland 
Mary.  This  is  one  of  those  pictures  for  Avhich  I  am  ready 
to  thank  and  bless  an  artist :  so  deep,  so  delicate,  so  pure  is 
the  pleasure  it  imparts ;  so  beautiful  and  unsullied  are  the 
emotions  it  awakens  ;  so  sweetly  attractive,  so  airy,  so  end- 
less the  imaginings  it  evokes ;  so  thickly-crowding,  so 
noble,  so  natural,  the  thoughts  and  associations  it  suggests. 
Highland  Mary  is  on  her  way  back  from  Ayrshire,  and  has 
already  reached  the  mountains  of  native  Argyllshire.  She 
rests  by  the  wayside.  Around  her  are  mountain  flowers, 
— tlie  fox-glove,  the  heath-bell.  In  the  distance  the  view 
is  closed  in  by  the  blue  and  gray  of  the  hills.  With  one 
hand  she  draws  closer  round  her  her  j^laid  of  tartan.  Her 
other  rests  on  the  little  scarlet  bundle  in  her  lap.  Her  hair  is 
bound  by  a  simple  blue  braid,  and  the  blue,  gray,  and  russet  of 
her  dress  combine  into  a  jjlcasing  harmony  of  color.  Every- 
thing breathes  a  subdued  but  tender  loveliness;  not  the 
loveliness  of  Greece,  not  the  loveliness  of  Italy  ;  not  the 
loveliness  of  regal  purple  or  queenly  jewels ;  but  that  whicJi 
lurks  in  the  sequestered  dell  or  about  heathery  braes,  and 
which  peeps  out  here  and  there  from  the  cottage  and  the 
dress  of  the  peasant.  But  this  is  not  all.  There  is  a  pic- 
ture within  the  picture.  There  is  a  central  beauty,  to  which 
19* 
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nil  the  rest  of  the  loveliness  mmisters,  and  up  to  which  it 
leads.  This  is  the  face  of  the  figure  ;  that  face  of  Highland 
Mary  which  beams  on  you  from  the  hill  side,  holding  you 
with  its  pensive  beauty,  so  faultless  yet  so  Scottish.  The 
full,  rii^e  lips  are  closed  in  silent  kindliness  and  love,  no 
Paphian  curve  exjiressing  the  consciousness  or  pride  of 
beauty.  On  the  cheek  rests  the  color  of  the  mountain  rose, 
that  indivisible  blending  of  the  dawn-red  and  the  snow- 
white,  which  is  nature's  highest  eiFort  in  hue.  The  eye, 
soft,  deep  blue,  looks  oxit  in  maiden  purity  beneath  the  un- 
wrinkled  maiden  brow.  Sj^read  over  the  whole  face, 
breatliing  through  its  every  feature,  what  thought  is  that 
Avhich  is  its  life  and  spirit  ?  Ah,  we  can  guess  it  well ! 
Highland  Mary  is  dreaming  of  that  strange  Ayrshire  youth 
from  whom  she  lately  j^arted ;  that  swarthy  youth  with  the 
glittering  eye,  in  whose  words  dwelt  so  j^otent,  so  perilous 
a  fascination.  She  thinks  of  Robert  Burns.  A  thousand 
fancies  and  questions,  of  virgin  pride,  of  womanly  ambition, 
of  glad,  loving  surmise,  are  whirling  in  summer  tempest, 
sjianned  by  its  rainbow,  through  her  breast.  Further  than 
this  the  poet -painter  does  not  reveal :  but  who  can  hinder 
imagination  from  looking  somewhat  beyond,  and  seeing  the 
lowly  headstone  in  the  highland  churchyard,  beneath  which 
so  soon  were  laid  all  the  earthly  hopes  and  loves  of  High- 
land Mary ! 

Smith.  Permit  me  to  express  my  decided  hope  that 
your  Pegasean  enthusiasm  has  finished  its  flight,  and  to  con- 
gratulate you  both  on  the  emptiness  of  the  rooms  and  the 
patience  of  your  one  listener.  But  Mr.  Faed's  is  no  doubt 
a  beautiful  picture,  a  work  of  unquestionable  genius.  Have 
you  reflected  on  the  seeming  difficulty  of  painting  a  really 
beautiful  female  face  ?  No  manifestation  of  beauty  exercises 
so  entrancing  a  i)ower  over  man.     The  grace  of  the  forest, 
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the  color  of  tlie  garden,  the  evening  on  the  sea,  the  morn- 
ing on  the  mountains, — all  these  possess  but  a  feeble 
enchantment  compared  with  that  of  the  countenance  of 
a  lovely  woman.  I  must  add  that  the  power  to  bring 
this  beauty  ui)oii  canvas  is  very  rare  among  artists.  Faed 
is  one  of  the  few  painters  who  has  an  unerring  eye  for 
female  beauty ;  among  living  painters  he  seems  to  be  with- 
out an  equal  in  this  department.  I  trust  that  nothing  may 
induce  him  to  desert  the  manifest  walk  of  his  genius. 

This  picture  pleases  me,  also,  because  it  supports  a  little 
theory  of  mine,  which,  countryman  as  I  am,  has  been 
discussed  more  than  once  at  my  fireside.  In  perception  of 
what  may  be  called  tyi^al  loveliness,  in  capacity  to  apprc' 
hend  abstract  and,  so  to  speak,  geometrical  beauty,  partic- 
ularly of  the  human  face  and  form,  the  Greeks  surpassed 
all  nations.  In  the  very  accurat^y  of  their  perceptions 
here,  might  lie,  partially  at  least,  the  cause  of  that  restric- 
tion of  their  sympathy  for  the  beautiful,  which  contrasts 
with  the  exi)ansiveness  of  the  Gothic  spirit.  Grant  that 
there  was  a  certain  meagreness,  a  sameliness,  a  too  scrupu- 
lous elegance,  in  their  sense  of  beauty ;  graiit  that  they 
bound  the  zone  of  Venus  a  little  too  tightly ;  yet  I  think 
you  will  find  that  with  them  lay  the  discovery  of  those 
essential,  geometrical  forms,  of  which  all  beauty  in  lines 
must  be  a  modification.  This  face  in  Mr.  Faed's  picture  is 
perfectly  Scotch.  The  brown  hair  verging  to  golden,  the 
cheek  somewhat  round  and  full,  the  general  tendency  to 
depart  from  the  perfect  oval,  —  these  all  abandon  the 
Aphrodite  model.  Yet  the  Greek  type  is  discernible.  It 
is  seen  in  the  proportion  and  unity  of  the  features,  in  the 
chiselling  of  the  brow,  in  the  delicate  straightness  of  the 
nose.  It  is  the  Greek  ideal  of  female  loveliness,  only  not 
shaped    from   ^gean   foam,   or   breathed   on   by  JEgean 
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breezes.  It  grew  amid  the  mountain  heather,  and  its 
cheek  was  visited  by  the  rough  wind  of  Scotland. 

Thorn.  It  is  unpleasant  to  hint  an  objection  to  such  a 
picture,  and  while  Mr.  Faed  gives  us  such  beauty,  I  for  one 
have  not  the  heart  to  bid  him  venture  on  any  modification 
of  his  system.     But  Avhat  do  you  think  of  that  backgroiuid? 

Smith.  The  mountains  are  certainly  generalized.  I  can- 
not say  I  like  generalization ;  but  you  know  the  connois- 
seurs are  very  terrifjdng  on  that  subject. 

Thorn.  We  must  be  too  scA-ere  neither  with  Mr.  Faed 
nor  with  the  connoisseurs.  That  the  background  of  this 
picture  is  generalized,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  painter 
evidently  concentrated  his  power  upon  his  figure,  and  left 
the  trees  and  hills  in  great  measure  to  the  brush.  Yet  the 
generalization  is  not  extreme.  The  mountains,  you  observe, 
are  by  no  means  strictly  conventional,  —  in  form  at  least. 
They  are  bold  and  serrated,  true  to  the  general  tj'pe  of  the 
Argyllshire  mica  schists.  Mr.  Faed  has  evidently  looked 
on  these  mountains,  and  that  with  a  penetrating,  mindful 
eye.  So  much  on  his  behalf  To  the  connoisseurs  it 
must  be  conceded,  that  their  theory  of  generalization,  if 
not  true,  is  an  apology  for  and  aim  at  truth,  —  and  finds 
its  analogue  in  nature.  What  is  that  theory  ?  It  is  that 
every  picture  should  have  one  central  interest,  idea,  object ; 
that  everything  ought  to  be  subordinated  to  this;  and 
that,  therefore,  the  painter  should  fling  in  his  backgro\mds 
in  broad,  general,  conventional  masses,  lest  the  minute 
perfection  of  their  painting  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
beholder,  and  diminish  the  poAver  of  the  central  idea. 
Now,  it  is  imquestionably  true  that  nature  teaches  and 
pleases  by  single  effects,  keeping  in  view  particular  objects 
in  particular  cases,  to  the  marked,  though  not  entire,  ex- 
clusion of  others.     The  carolling  of  the  birds  in  temperate 
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climates,  the  songs  of  the  linnet,  the  lark,  the  blackbird, 
are  plainly  intended  to  be  delightful  to  man,  and  poets  in 
all  ages  have  testified  to  the  completeness  of  success  with 
which  the  intention  has  been  carried  out.  It  is  equally 
manifest  that  the  colors  of  trojjical  birds  —  the  most  bril- 
liant of  nature's  colors,  though  inferior, in  all  qualities  save 
brilliancy,  to  the  color  of  flowers  and  precious  stones  —  are 
intended  to  be  a  source  of  joy.  I  do  not  mean,  of  course, 
to  assert  that  everything  on  earth  is  meant  exclusively  for 
man.  The  manifestation  of  his  own  glory  and  perfection  is 
an  all-sutficing  end  to  the  Creator.  Yet  is  it  true  that 
man,  in  vu-tue  of  his  Divine  origm  and  relationship,  has 
had  his  eye  so  far  opened  to  the  mystery  of  nature,  that 
the  mode  in  which  he  is  affected  by  any  natural  phenomenon 
may  lead  him  on  by  gentle  hints  to  the  intention  of  nature 
in  the  case.  In  the  contrasted  instances  I  have  quoted,  the 
unmistakable  effect  aimed  at,  in  the  one,  Avas  of  sound,  in 
the  other,  of  color.  And  what  I  would  have  specially 
observed,  is  the  singleness  of  the  effect  in  either  case.  The 
plumage  of  the  nighthigale  does  not  di\'ert  your  attention 
from  her  note :  you  listen  in  vain  for  anything  beyond  an 
unmusical  screech,  from  the  bird  that  glances  with  dazzling 
flash  through  the  gloom  of  southern  forests.  Look,  again, 
to  the  vegetable  world.  Take  the  tAvo  great  families,  dis- 
criminated for  Art,  not  for  Science,  of  the  flowers  and  the 
trees.  Of  all  the  ministers  of  beauty,  pure  and  simple, 
flowers  are  the  best  accredited :  their  ofllice  in  creation  it 
is  impossible  to  mistake.  "What  is  the  use  of  flowers?" 
This  question,  in  its  generally  received  implication,  is  one  of 
the  most  foolish  and  ignoble  which  can  be  put.  Economic 
use  they  have  none.  They  are  nature's  living  antithesis  to 
economic  use.  They  exist  to  be  admired,  looked  at,  loved. 
They  are  chalices  of  Divine  workmanship,  of  jiurple,  and 
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scarlet,  and  liquid  gold,  from  which  man  is  to  drink  the 
pure  joy  of  beauty.  But  remark  that  the  whole  attention 
of  nature  is  concentrated  on  what  is  specifically  and  exclu- 
sively the  flower,  —  on  the  part  that  blooms  into  color  and 
breathes  fragrance,  —  in  cutting  its  petals,  and  touching 
them  with  pure  and  perfect  hues.  Whether  you  will  or 
no,  your  attention  is  fixed  on  the  colored  part ;  you  think 
not  of  the  rest  of  the  plant ;  it  furnishes  merely  the  stalk, 
it  finds  its  sole  merit  in  supjjorting  the  flower.  That  a  rose 
is  intended  to  glorify  God  in  its  color  is  to  me  as  evident  a 
truth  as  that  man  is  intended  to  glorify  Him  in  worship. 
When  Ave  turn  to  the  trees,  there  is  a  broad,  an  unmis- 
takable difierence.  Through  all  the  kingdoms  of  inanimate 
nature,  trees  are  peerless  in  form.  The  shape  of  the  wave 
is  beautiful,  but  it  is  samely.  The  forms  of  the  clouds  are 
beautiful  and  of  utmost  variety,  but  their  beauty  is  vast 
and  grand,  not  coming  quickly  home  to  the  human  mind, 
and  not  unfrequently  stretching  into  long  straight  lines,  or 
losing  itself  in  shapeless  hugeness.  But  the  forms  of  forest 
foliage  have  a  variety,  whispering  of  nature's  infinitude;  they 
are  precisely  of  a  size,  and  are  precisely  so  placed  as  to 
render  them  obvious  to  the  eye;  and,  in  their  chastened, 
regulated,  consummate  beauty,  they  never  fail.  The 
birch,  with  nodding  plumes  as  of  the  forest  queen,  and 
waving  tresses  as  of  the  woodland  maiden ;  the  elm,  with 
its  imperial  drapery,  and  majestic  yet  graceful  port,  a 
"Queen  Elizabeth"  among  trees;  the  elastic,  defiant,  soar- 
ing beech,  its  boughs  seeming  to  leap  into  the  sky: — these, 
and  how  many  others,  present  the  finest  compositions  in 
abstract  form  presented  in  the  whole  range  of  inanimate 
nature.  But  here  again  a  central  purpose  is  unmistakably 
traceable.  There  are  no  flowers  now  to  draw  the  eye  from 
the  arching  of  the  leaves  and  the  grouping  of  the  boughs ; 
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no  local  intensity,  no  concentration  of  color,  prevents  it 
from  resting  calmly  on  the  broad  sweeps  of  green  which 
robe  but  conceal  not  the  majesty  of  the  form.  Among 
trees  themselves,  a  manifestation  of  the  same  law  of  unity 
—  or  rather  a  thousand  manifestations  —  may  be  found. 
The  fruit  tree  has  no  fineness  of  form,  nor  is  it  valuable  as 
timber ;  but  what  it  wants  in  form  and  timber,  it  makes  up 
in  flower  and  fruit.  Its  wood  is  valueless  compared  with 
that  of  the  oak,  its  form  paltry  compared  with  that  of  the 
elm :  but  no  tree  of  the  forest  can  boast  of  ap])le-bloom  in 
spring,  and  the  golden  and  roseate  oiFerings  of  many  an 
autumn  atone  for  the  worthlessness  of  the  fallen  trunk. 

To  conclude  this  whole  matter,  so  for  as  nature  is  con- 
cerned, —  the  provinces  of  creation,  in  the  illimitable 
variegation  of  their  beauties,  are  filled  Avith  separate  unities, 
with  accomplished  individual  aims,  not  with  one  vast 
uniformity.  Nature  is  always  perfect ;  but  perfect  in  her 
wholes ;  part  is  related  to  part,  and  the  less  beautiful  has 
given  the  oil  of  its  own  waning  lamp  to  kindle  the  greater 
flame  of  loveliness. 

I  should  transgress  all  bounds  if  I  attempted  to  inquire 
at  length  into  the  manner  in  which  Art  embodies  and 
reflects  tlie  laws  of  nature.  But  I  think  we  shall  agree  in 
not  entertaining  a  doubt  as  to  the  general  principle,  that 
nature's  laws  of  beauty  reappear  m  human  sympathy  with 
l)eauty.  The  universal  law  I  have  noted  has  in  all  ages 
found  its  counterpart,  its  echo,  in  the  universal  and  impor- 
tunate demand  made  by  the  human  instinct  in  every  depart- 
ment of  Art  for  unity.  In  all  poetry,  from  the  epigram  to 
the  epic,  unity  is  indispensable.  Whether  in  tlie  single 
glimpse  of  thought,  the  momentary  thrill  of  feeling,  or  in 
describing  the  ruin  of  planets  and  the  procession  of 
creations,  tlierc  must  always  be  the  restraining,  governing. 
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unifj-ing  law.  The  thought  may  be  sharpened  into  a  single 
epigrammatic  dagger :  then  it  must  not  be  beaten  into 
length  or  breadth,  or  overladen  with  jewelry  ;  and  it  must 
have  no  rust  to  dim  its  keen  glittering,  or  to  eat  off  its 
invisible  edge.  The  feeling  may  be  one  pulse  of  emotion 
to  dance,  like  a  gush  of  summer  lightning,  along  the  veins : 
then  it  must  be  poured  forth  in  one  lyric  swell,  every  word 
a  note  of  music,  every  line  a  gleam  of  light.  Or  an  immeas- 
urable variety  both  of  thought  and  emotion  may  have  to  be 
portrayed  ;  philosophy,  religion,  love,  may  pass  and  repass 
on  the  page :  but  here  too,  every  episode  must  be  governed 
by  one  central  law  ;  and  the  most  uncultured  taste  will  be 
offended,  in  profound  unconsciousness  as  to  the  reason  why, 
if  a  single  incident,  a  single  sentiment,  a  single  thought,  is 
knit  to  the  central  purpose  by  no  traceable  affinity,  catches 
no  gleam  of  an  all-suffusing  light.  In  the  case  of  painting 
it  is  em])hatically  true  that  there  is  no  departure  from  this 
universal  law  of  Art.  Take  the  most  unsophisticated  man 
you  can  find  ;  place  him  before  a  canvas  in  which  there  is  a 
multitude  of  figures,  each  exquisitely  painjted,  but  engaged 
neither  in  any  one  pursuit  interesting  them  all,  nor  in  a 
variety  of  pursuits  coalescing  in  one  general  idea  (as  in  a 
fair) ;  let  the  soldier  be  seen  in  this  corner,  burnishing  his 
arms  to  attack  no  foe,  the  merchant  in  that,  erecting  his 
booth  on  the  sea-shore  ;  let  there  be  a  specimen  from  every 
order  of  craftsmen,  each  separate  from  all  the  rest  and  each 
engaged  in  objectless  labor: — how  will  he  be  affected? 
He  will  declare  that  it  is  a  collection  of  })icturcs  within  a 
single  frame,  or  a  stupid  agglomeration  and  no  picture  at 
all.  The  necessity  of  a  single  aim  and  interest  is  most 
obvioiis  in  the  case  of  human  subjects ;  but  the  law  holds 
good  also  in  landscape.  Now  it  is  just  an  attempt  to  carry 
out  this  law  of  nature  and  of  Art  which  has  resulted  in  the 
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academic  canon  of  generalization.  Your  central  idea,  it  is 
argued,  must  be  prominent,  must  arrest  and  rivet  attention  ; 
therefore,  in  painting  your  picture,  all  the  skill  you  can 
command  must,  in  human  subjects,  be  devoted  to  your  most 
important  figure,  and  in  landscape  to  your  most  prominent 
object.  The  argument  and  aim  were  right :  of  the  inference 
from  the  argument,  of  the  mode  of  attaining  the  aim,  I 
have  something  to  say  not  by  any  means  of  a  complimentary 
nature. 

Smith.  Well,  ■well :  —  this  last  remark  is  to  the  point. 
Grant  that  the  object  had  in  view  in  the  accepted  method 
of  generalization  is  a  correct  one,  will  that  avail  you  much 
in  defending  the  connoisseurs  ?  Have  not  erroj's  always,  or 
almost  always,  lain  in  methods  ?  Have  not  aims  generally 
been  right  ?  The  method  of  imparting  unity  of  idea  and 
interest  to  a  ])icture,  by  putting  in  a  false  background,  I 
assert  to  be  utterly  and  in  every  way  wrong,  —  unnatural, 
pernicious,  preposterous.  It  is  unnatural :  for  nature  has 
attained  her  object  in  a  way  perfectly  different,  a  way  which 
may  be  defined  in  one  word  as, The  establishment  of  a 
relation  of  more  and  less,  among  incidents,  forms,  colors, 
in  their  own  excellence,  and  in  their  power  over  human 
sympathy.  Thus,  at  the  head  of  all  interest,  nature  places 
human  interest :  the  grandest  scenery,  of  precipice  and 
cloud  and  forest,  never  attracted  a  lover  as  the  smile  in  his 
loved  one's  eye.  In  other  provinces  of  creation,  her  most 
delicate  form  and  her  richest  color  are  relieved  by  forms 
and  colors  which  are  in  themselves  not  so  exquisite  or  so 
pure.  Her  finish  is  always  the  same ;  the  rose  leaf  is 
finished  as  the  rose  petal ;  but  the  pink  and  white  has  a 
natural,  an  inherent  supremacy  over  the  plain  green.  The 
distinction  between  nature's  plan  and  tliat  of  the  generalizer 
>#  exceeding  broad,  and  of  the  last  importances  in  Art ;  it 
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lias  an  appearance  of  subtlety,  but  it  is  really  obvious  if  we 
give  it  fair  and  earnest  consideration.  The  generalizers 
precisely  evade  the  jjroblem  proposed  and  worked  out  by 
nature  ;  and  by  so  doing,  spread  a  vail  between  themselves 
and  all  the  regions  of  the  Beautiful.  Nature  gives  all  her 
forms  and  colors  fair  play  ;  but  so  arranges  them  that  your 
eye,  while  gazing  impartially  over  her  prospect,  is  drawn 
by  a  sweet,  mild,  unconscious,  but  irresistible  compulsion, 
to  what  is  intrinsically  noblest  in  form  and  hue.  The 
academic  generalizer  finds  it  extremely  difficult  to  discover 
the  truly  natural  subordination  of  thought  to  thought, 
emotion  to  emotion,  form  to  form,  color  to  color.  This 
demands  long  and  searching  observation  and  deep  reflec- 
tion. He  cannot  trust  to  his  lovers  for  an  interest  greater 
than  that  of  the  oak  under  which  they  Avhisper  ;  he  cannot 
trust  to  his  cataract  for  an  interest  greater  than  the  copse 
by  its  side.  So  he  turns  his  oak  into  broad  splashes  of 
green,  and  his  copse  into  broad  daubs  of  brown.  Thus  his 
method  is  unnatural.  It  is  pernicious :  for,  by  its  legalized 
blunder,  it  altogether  turns  away  the  artist  from  the  right 
path  of  natural  study.  It  prevents  him  from  catching 
sight  of  nature's  chief  Art-secret,  from  learning  her  cun- 
ning method  of  unity.  It  accustoms  him  to  all  manner  of 
degrading  and  enfeebling  slovenliness.  It  causey  him,  as  a 
true  bungler,  to  say  aloud,  this  I  want  you  to  observe,  this 
mountain  I  specially  painted,  this  rose  I  elaborately  han- 
dled :  whereas  nature  is  always  majestically  silent,  leading 
the  eye  to  the  mountain  by  the  soft  smile  of  its  own  blue, 
and  not  plucking  oiF  or  misshaping  her  leaves  that  the  eye 
may  rest  on  her  roses.  Thus  his  method  is  jiernicious.  It 
is  preposterous,  for,  when  Art-culture  has  made  the  slightest 
progress,  it  certainly  defeats  itself.  At  whatever  pr()sj)ect 
we  look,  whether  a  picture  or  no,  the  eye  can,  at  any  one 
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moment,  rest  only  on  one  point.  This  is  a  physiological 
law,  unvarying  and  indisputable.  In  looking  over  a  natural 
landscape,  I  am,  sui)pose,  attracted  by  a  group  of  human 
figures.  That  group  alone,  I,  for  the  moment,  see.  All 
other  things  are  in  a  certain  indistinct  light  around  it.  But 
I  am  not  physically  able  to  look  long  on  any  one  point.  I 
natui-ally  cast  my  eye  around.  What  then  happens?  The 
scene  becomes  definite.  I  discover  no  interference  with  the 
general  aspect  of  nature  ;  clouds,  hills,  houses,  are  all  in 
their  proper  places  and  in  their  perfect  forms.  Looking 
upon  these,  my  eye  is  rested  ;  my  attention  gently  relaxes ; 
probably  Avithout  any  conscious  emotion  whatever,  I  turn 
again  to  the  centralizing  group.  How  is  it  in  the  picture 
of  the  academic  generalizer  ?  While  the  eye  rests  exclu- 
sively on  the  one  portion  Avhich  he  has  ventured  to  paint 
correctly,  all  may  be  so  for  well.  But  in  a  moment  it 
wanders  over  the  .other  parts  of  the  picture.  Then  it  is 
startled,  disturbed,  paincfl,  by  meeting  an  impossibility,  a 
wild  agglomeration  of  forms  that  form  have  none,  and  hues 
unknown  to  nature.  It  is  deluded  of  the  repose  it  seeks. 
It  is  not  softly  conducted  from  the  pinnacle  to  the  plain. 
It  is  called,  instead,  to  contemplate  something  new  in  this 
world.  The  hills,  the  trees,  the  clouds,  are  no  longer  hills, 
trees,  or  clouds.  The  hills  have  permitted  themselves  to  be 
pounded  into  dust ;  the  trees  have  been  mashed  up  for  the 
sake  of  their  green  and  brown  ;  the  clouds  have  kindly  had 
themselves  condensed,  to  yield  a  liquid  medium  for  the 
esthetic  amalgam  ;  and  the  result  is  a  surprising  and  afilict- 
ing  phantasmagoria,  suggesting  only  some  hideous  and 
unprecedented  convulsion  in  all  the  elements. 

Thorn.  To  all  that  I  must  assent.  It  is  indeed  difficult 
to  exaggerate  the  pernicious  influetvce  of  this  theory  of  gen- 
eralization.     By  rightly  using  the  backgrounds  of  nature, 
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an  incalculable  accession  of  power  might  accrue  to  a  picture. 
The  pale  moon  setting  beyond  the  white  wave,  lends  only  a 
deeper  sadness  to  the  human  sorrow  which  Burns  breathes 
through  his  poem.  Let  us  really  see  a  few  sufferers  clinging 
in  despair  to  a  wreck  that  tosses  in  mid  ocean,  far  from  any 
shore  ;  and  the  sun  setting  behind  them  in  blood,  and  cast- 
ing a  burning  glare  over  the  cruel  sea,  will  but  enhance  our 
feeling  of  the  human  anguish.  Every  aspect,  phenomenon, 
and  mood  of  nature  takes  a  light  from  human  sympathy  ; 
"  ours  is  the  wedding  garment,  ours  the  shroud ;"  the  poet- 
painter  might  bring  unnumbered  voices  of  dewdrop  and 
sunbeam,  of  wild  wave  and  lightning  gleam,  to  blend  their 
silent  but  expressive  accents  with  the  main  thought  or  emo- 
tion of  his  picture. 

Smith.  Talking  of  generalization,  and  of  the  methods 
of  nature,  what  do  you  think  of  the  pre-Raphaelite  pic- 
tures ? 

Thorn.  I  am  inclined  to  venture  on  the  paradoxical 
looking  answer,  tliat  there  aj'e  no  pre-Raphaelite  pictures. 

Smith.  No  pre-Raphaelite  pictures !  Either  argue  me 
out  of  my  eyesight,  or  explain. 

Thorn.  I  mean  that  pre-Raphaelitism  has  hitherto  done 
little  or  nothing.  I  recognize  the  principle ;  I  liave  little 
faith  in  the  men. 

Sm,ith.  O,  < —  and  you  like  to  be  antithetic ;  —  well,  go 
on. 

Thorn.  I  see  many  things  in  pre-Raphaelitism,  but  this 
first  and  best  of  all :  a  new  earnestness  in  Art  takuig  the 
right  direction.  I  shall  not  separate  the  direction  from  the 
earnestness,  because  I  like  to  believe  that  there  was  an  orig- 
inal aiid  causal  connection  between  the  two.  An  intense 
and  lofty  devotion  to  Art  arose  among  certain  students;  it 
at  once  sent  tlicm  to  nature :    in  nature  their  earnestness 
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found  its  fitting  and  fostering  aliment.  One  cannot  but 
experience  a  glow  of  synipatliy  with  those  young  men  of 
"  stubborn  instincts,"  who  rebelled  against  the  stepmother 
academy,  and  rushed  to  the  bosom  of  the  mighty  mother 
herself  Seldom  has  a  pursuit  led  to  no  great  results,  never 
has  it  failed  to  lay  a  giant  grasp  on  the  heart  of  man,  when 
followed  in  the  spirit  which  sent  Ilolman  Hunt  from  the 
luxury  and  adulation  of  a  London  season  to  take  up  his  sta- 
tion with  the  vultures  in  the  white  blaze  of  a  desert  sun, 
by  the  wan  glare  of  an  accursed  sea,  merely  in  order  that 
the  look  of  lorn  and  lonely  despair  with  which  it  lies  swoon- 
ing under  its  pestilential  atmosphere,  might  be  brought  to 
his  canvas.  Such  resolution  and  courage  I  shall  honor, 
though  as  yet  their  achievement  is  slight. 

Smith.  Very  good.  But  neither  earnestness  of  applica- 
tion nor  nobleness  of  devotion  ensure  exemption  from  radi- 
cal error ;  and  radical  error  at  the  commencement  will  turn 
into  mockery  all  hopes  of  subsequent  excellence.  Bear  this, 
if  you  please,  in  mind. 

Thoni.  Do  n't  be  alarmed ;  grant  me,  also,  a  few  min- 
utes all  to  myself,  even  though  I  seem  to  forget  the  funda- 
mental law  of  conversation,  —  that  there  be  no  engrossing. 
The  doctrine  of  pre-lJaphaelitism  I  take  to  be,  that  what- 
ever is  painted  should  be  done  as  well  as  the  artist  can,  and 
that  nature  is  the  great  educator.  It  would  not  be  far 
wrong  to  say  that  pre-llaphaelitism  is  a  rebellion  against  the 
false  theory  of  generalization ;  that,  in  its  tnie  interpreta- 
tion, as  given,  for  instance,  in  the  works  of  Ruskin,  it  is  a 
proclamation  of  tlie  great  Art-law  of  unity.  Since  this  is  the 
chief  organic  law,  the  Magna  Charta,  of  Art,  there  is  no 
dishonor,  but  much  honor,  due  to  pre-Raphaelitism  in  thus 
defining  it.  In  speaking  of  the  new  school,  therefore,  I 
shall,  in  some  sense,  carry  out  what  we  have  already  said 
on  the  express  subject  of  generalization. 
20* 
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Not  contending  for  absolute  accuracy,  and  bearing 
always  in  mind  that  there  are  no  geometrical  lines,  no  mu- 
seum cases,  in  nature,  we  find  all  painters  divide  themselves 
into  three  broad  classes.  Of  course  they  are  mingled  and 
modified  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  but  never  mind  that.  The 
first  is  the  class  of  the  simple  narrators ;  the  second  that  of 
the  selectors;  the  third  that  of  the  inventors,  the  color- 
poets. 

Painters  belonging  to  the  first  of  these  orders  engage  in 
the  mere  express  delineation  of  whatever  is  characteristic  of 
the  general  life  of  their  generation ;  its  interiors,  its  costume, 
its  architecture.  Such  delineation  must  ever  continue  an  hon- 
orable and  important  occupation.  The  human  mind,  striv- 
ing with  an  earnestness  proj^ortioned  to  its  general  noble- 
ness and  capacity,  to  make  itself  at  home  in  all  centuries, 
must  prize  whatever  enables  it  to  efiect,  with  vividness  and 
certainty,  this  domestication.  What  would  we  give  to  have 
such  representations  of  Greek  and  Roman,  or,  still  more 
precious,  of  Jewish  interiors,  at  the  time,  say,  of  tlie  spread 
of  Christianity,  distinct  and  accurate  as  the  Flemish  inte- 
riors of  Jan  Steen  and  Ostade?  All  portrait-painting 
might  be  claimed  for  this  class,  and  if  we  once  concede  the 
claim,  how  high  in  honor  and  estimation  does  it  rise !  If, 
however,  the  claim  were  exclusive,  it  could  not  on  any 
account  be  acknowledged  :  and  it  is  imnecessary  to  press  it, 
since  it  is  quite  certain  that  painters  simply  of  what  is  seen, 
in  its  bare  actual  realization,  will  always  be  popular  in  their 
own  generation,  and  esteemed  by  those  which  follow.  In 
the  popular  mind,  it  is  probable,  the  love  of  imitation  is  as 
powerful  as  any  of  the  instincts  gratified  in  Art,  and  to  this 
instinct  the  painters  in  question  are  the  declared  and  perpet- 
ual ministers.  Interest  in  the  past  is  also  undyhig,  and  on 
it  these  painters  may  depend  for  their  estimation  in  succeed- 
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ing  times.  But  it  is  undeniable  that  paintings  of  things  as 
they  are,  indiscriniinatingly  taken,  if  belonging  to  Art  at 
all,  and  not  exclusively  to  artisanship,  occupy  the  lowest 
rank.  The  reason  of  this  is  distinct  and  conclusive ;  — that 
the  power  they  demand  is  purely  mechanical,  that  of  hand 
and  eye,  and  that  they  afford  no  sphere  to  the  free  "will,  to 
the  originating  or  altering  capacity  of  man. 

The  next  great  class  of  painters,  I  have  called  the  select- 
ors. Their  reliance  is  not  placed  upon  any  mere  power  of 
imitation,  although  jjower  of  imitation  is  indispensably 
necessary.  What  is  ordinary,  they  pass  by.  They  look  for 
the  rare,  the  exceptional,  the  excelling,  and  it  they  paint. 
I  speak  of  their  choice  of  Avhole  subjects,  not  of  their  mode 
of  securing  interest  in  individual  pictures.  They  select :  I 
<lo  not  say  they  generalize.  Academic  generalization  is 
always  wrong:  selection  rightly  performed  is  always  right. 
In  every  landscape  nature  subordinates  form  to  form,  work- 
ing every  form  perfectly  out :  but  nature  has  some  land- 
scapes more  beautiful  than  others.  It  is  true  that  there  is 
beauty  in  all.  But  this  is  a  dangerous  commonplace,  and  I 
rather  imagine  that  those  who  very  much  use  it  —  there  are 
exceptions,  of  course — have  no  very  delicate  sense  of  beauty 
in  any  case.  All  loveliness,  as  presented  to  the  human  mind, 
influences  by  degree,  and  displays  itself  by  contrast.  The 
dripping,  cheerless  clouds,  with  but  a  few  touches  of  livid 
blue  breaking  their  monotony  of  ashy  gray,  are  not  so  beau- 
tiful, and  were  not  intended  by  nature  to  be  thought  so  beau- 
tiful, as  those  same  clouds,  when  the  wind  has  gently  waved 
them  into  valleys  and  avenues,  and  the  bounteous  sun  has 
flung  abroad  upon  them  his  varied  light,  here  clustering 
into  roses,  there  gleaming  into  gold.  The  broad,  blunted 
features  of  the  clodhopper,  the  dim,  relaxed  features  of  the 
sluggard,  are  not  to  be  called  beautiful  beside  the  delicately 
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cut  features,  the  mantling  color,  the  radiant  expression,  of 
such  a  face  as  one  may  see  once  in  a  year  or  a  lifetime. 
The  dreary,  drizzling,  colorless  day  sets  off  the  azure  and 
vermilion  of  its  evening.  The  heavy,  ill-proportioned  fea- 
tures, the  blunt  lines  and  torpid  expression,  of  a  thousand 
faces,  contribute  power  to  the  one  face  of  dazzling  beauty. 
And  in  the  case  of  beauty,  as  elsewhere,  nature  is  most 
bountiful  to  him  who  apjireciates  her  gifts,  and  who,  by 
long,  resolute,  concentrated  study,  makes  them  his  own. 
Were  that  vague,  monotonous  loveliness  a  characteristic  of 
nature,  man  might  cast  on  the  world  a  heedless  and  wan- 
dering gaze.  Its  beauty  would  not  vanish ;  there  would  be 
nothing  to  unvail,  nothing  to  be  discovered.  But  now  the 
choicest  natural  beauties  are  momentary  glances,  evanes- 
cent as  glorious ;  nature's  smiles  have  to  be  watched  and 
waited  for;  the  eye  must  train  itself  to  see,  the  mind  to 
remember.  Doubt  it  not,  the  most  worthy  student  of 
nature,  he  who  shows  for  the  works  of  God  the  most  pure 
and  reasonable  reverence,  is  not  he  who  pays  to  the  beauty 
of  the  world  a  general,  indiscriminate  admiration,  but  he 
who  has  listened  well  to  nature's  voice,  w^ho  has  learned  to 
distinguish  her  degrees  of  beauty,  who  has  been  handed 
from  the  lichen  to  the  daisy,  from  the  daisy  to  the  heather- 
bell,  from  the  heather-bell  to  the  lily,  from  the  lily  to  the 
rose,  until,  passing  from  loveliness  to  loveliness,  he  has  at 
last  attained  to  such  glimpses  of  the  purest,  highest  beauty, 
as  might  touch  the  eye  of  an  angel  with  rapturous  fire. 
Here,  of  course,  one  man  is  originally  gifted  more  exqui- 
sitely than  another :  and  he  who,  to  a  peculiar  sensibility  to 
beauty,  adds  a  rare  perseverance  in  its  culture,  is  the  man 
who  will  excel  as  a  painter  of  the  second  class.  He  is  the 
commissioned  of  liis  fellow-men  to  be  a  spy  upon  nature:  to 
visit  her  in  her  solitudes;   to  steal  upon  Jier  at  eventide 
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when  she  is  sheclding  her  faintest,  tenderest  purples  into  the 
mountain  valleys ;  to  mark  the  streaming  of  the  light  over 
unseen  mists  in  the  gorges  of  remote  hills ;  to  trace  the 
glittering  cloud  edges,  as  they  break  into  white  fire  in  the 
glance  of  the  lightning.  If  he  deals  with  human  subjects,  it  is 
his  to  note  the  manifestation  of  mighty  and  noble  passion ; 
to  arrest  forever  the  gleam  of  strange,  flitting  light  which 
glances  along  the  features,  when  a  sudden  throb  of  uncon- 
trollable emotion  strikes  the  heart.  He  goes,  too,  into  the 
paths  of  common  life,  looking  there  for  what  is  honorable, 
and  lovely,  and  of  good  report.  Whatever  he  deems  wor- 
thy of  choice,  he  paints.  But  he  is  not  original  save  in  the 
exercise  of  choice.  Once  give  him  his  subject,  and  he  paints 
it  with  literal  exactness. 

"Whole  schools  of  painting  belong  to  this  second  class,  — 
conspicuous  among  them,  the  Dutch  and  Flemish.  Ruys- 
(lael  and  Cuyp  are  admirable  examples.  Mr.  Ruskin  speaks 
of  the  works  of  Ituysdael  as  furniture  pictures,  void  of  all 
the  higher  attributes  of  Art.  Neither  for  Cuyp  has  he  any 
great  affection.  Were  it  not  that  profound  stupidity  has 
no  tendency  to  modesty,  this  fact  might  have  made  it 
impossible  for  critics  of  Mr.  Ruskin  to  tell  the  world  that 
all  he  cares  for  is  finish,  and  that  for  its  oWn  sake.  But 
this  by  the  way.  Be  the  pictures  of  Ruysdael  and  Cuyp 
what  they  may,  they  have  been  long,  widely,  and  pro- 
foundly popular;  and  while  adducing  them  as  examples 
of  their  class,  I  would  point  to  them  also  as  incontestably 
proving  our  second  class  of  painters  fitted  to  exercise  a 
very  powerful  influence  upon  the  human  mind.  It  seems 
impossible  for  an  unsophisticated  mind  not  to  be  arrested 
and  delighted  by  the  works  of  Ruysdael.  Yet  wherefore 
is  it  so  ?  Wherein  lies  their  charm  ?  If  you  wandei'ed 
bodily  by  that  wood  beside  the  moor,  with  the  sparee  sun- 
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beams  struggling  here  and  there  through  its  foliage  —  if 
your  eye  rested  on  that  moorland,  bleak  and  brown,  as  itr 
actually  j^resented  itself  to  the  eye  of  Ruysdael,  with  its 
bit  of  black  road,  and  its  one  pool  so  dead  and  murky  — 
would  you  not  hurry  on,  glancing  carelessly  at  the  whole 
scene,  uninduced  even  by  that  ruin,  seen  by  the  struggling 
sunlight  through  the  trees,  to  linger  for  a  moment  ?  Or 
if  you  stood  by  the  original  of  this  torrent,  in  another  pic- 
ture, with  one  or  two  uninteresting  cottages  on  the  bill 
side  above,  a  few  larches,  somewhat  tattered  looking,  on 
the  river  bank,  and  a  broken  stem  or  two  lying  across  the 
current,  would  you  think  the  scene,  though  perhaps  deserv- 
ing a  look,  worthy  of  being  long  and  heedfuUy  observed? 
Surely  not.  Yet  here  you  are  enchained.  If  not  enrap- 
tured, you  at  least  experience  an  intense  pleasure.  Why, 
I  say,  is  this  ?  Is  it  not  because  a  touch  of  nature  makes 
the  whole  world  kin,  and  here  nature  is  rendered  in  all 
the  plainness  of  her  truth  ?  The  slightest  effort  of  imagi- 
nation bears  you  away  to  Ruysdael's  moorland,  spreading 
bleak  and  brown  under  those  sullen,  lowering  clouds.  His 
earth  has  the  very  look  of  nature's  surfaces  —  not  glazed, 
not  rolled  out  in  smooth  uniformity,  the  green  all  enamel, 
the  black  all  jet,  but  rough  and  fretted,  as  nature's  surface 
always  is,  with  its  millions  of  points,  singly  invisible,  of 
grass-blade,  reed,  and  heather.  His  clouds  have  the  mass 
and  depth,  the  light  and  shade,  of  cumulous  clouds,  and 
that  look  of  laggard  dreariness,  which  those  clouds  Avear 
on  a  chill,  gloomy  day,  threatening  rain.  His  torrent, 
though  it  takes  from  the  dull  gray  of  the  sky  a  dissatisfy- 
ing bluish  dimness,  where  you  looked  for  bright,  leaping 
spray,  is  yet  true  under  its  own  sky,  and  you  feel  that  those 
larches  actually  grow  by  that  grumbling  northern  stream. 
Limited  as  Ruysdael's  range  may  be,  you  caimot  but  see 
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that  what  landscapes  he  selected  he  painted,  so  far  as  bare 
trutli  was  concerned,  with  consnnmiate  power.  If  you 
find,  as  I  do,  any  fascination  in  tlie  particular  scenes  he 
depicts,  he  will  ai)poar  to  you  to  have  done  no  mean  work. 

For  Cuyp,  too,  let  rae  speak  a  word.  He  must,  indeed, 
have  been,  in  some  sense,  a  dull  man.  If  nature  could  be 
consulted,  she  would  surely  declare  the  man  who  could  see 
and  love  but  one  of  her  aspects,  who  was  contented  to  paint 
during  his  whole  life  one  of  her  imiumerable  phases,  a  vo- 
tary not  worth  havmg.  I  do  not  remember  any  picture  of 
Cuyp's,  and  pictures  by  Cuyp  are  to  be  found  in  every 
collection,  in  Avhich  there  was  not  a  broad  yellow  light 
streaming  from  the  left.  Ahvays,  I  think,  that  light 
touched,  with  a  faint  copper  color,  the  tops  of  stately 
cumulous  cloiids,  piled  up,  their  domes  towards  sunset, 
in  the  repose  of  evening.  Yet  Cuyp's  monotony  has  not 
deprived  him  of  popularity,  nor  ought  it  entirely  to  have 
done  so.  There  was  a  power  in  his  dullness.  He  set  him- 
self to  paint  his  one  eflect  with  unflagging  assiduity ;  and 
he  painted  it,  as  it  appears  to  me,  with  consummate  suc- 
cess. 

This  second  class  of  painters  is  the  widest  of  any.  It 
embraces  all  the  men  of  unquestionable  talent,  but  not  high 
genius.  I  hold  them  in  great  honor.  In  their  inability 
to  paint  more  than  one  effect  variously  modified,  I  find  an 
attestation  of  the  infinitude  by  which  the  works  of  God 
excel  the  works  of  man.  Their  endowment  is  certainly 
beyond  the  common ;  their  perseverance  is  indomitable ; 
yet  they  spend  their  whole  lives  in  attempting  to  trace 
and  imitate  one  touch  of  the  Divine  finger !  There  are 
of  course  many  living  painters  who  belong  to  this  class. 
Cooper,  Lee,  Cooke,  and  others  without  end,  able,  meri- 
torious artists,  are  men  possessing,  so  to  speak,  one  piece 
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of  knowledge.  You  can  tell  precisely  what  each  sees  in 
nature.  Lee  paints  everything  as  if  it  had  been  "  washed, 
just  washed,  in  a  shower."  He  takes  his  palette  to  the 
fields  in  the  intervals  of  the  showers  that  drift  before  the 
west  winds  of  June.  Green,  gray,  blue,  —  these  are  his 
colors.  Cooper  is  as  fond  of  yellow  sunlight  as  Cuyj), 
whom,  indeed,  he  seems  to  have  closely  studied.  His  cows 
are  of  the  color  of  tortoise-shell,  and  you  may  be  sure  of 
the  dreamy  yellow  of  afternoon  on  his  skies  and  streams. 
Cooke  keeps  to  nearly  the  same  color  as  Cooper,  with  the 
modification  enforced  by  the  nature  of  his  marine  views. 
A  pale  yellow  ilhmiination  is  about  all  his  skies  and  clouds, 
—  now  and  then,  perhaps,  fading  into  gray. 

Smith.  Allow  me  to  interrupt  you  for  a  moment.  I 
once  happened  to  look  at  a  landscape  in  this  Academy,  by 
which  I  was  not  a  little  puzzled.  The  sky,  the  clouds,  the 
trees,  were  certainly  the  painting  of  Lee.  But  where  had 
Lee  got  those  yellow  lights,  those  broad  pale  gleams, 
changing  the  tone  of  the  whole  picture  ?  The  cattle,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  yellow  tones  here  and  there,  were 
Cooper's,  but  how  had  Cooper  stolen  a  march  upon  Lee, 
whence  had  he  got  the  west  wind  shower  to  Avash  up  his 
picture  ?  A  glance  at  the  catalogue  resolved  the  mystery. 
The  landscape  Avas  Lee's :  the  cattle  were  Cooper's. 

Thoni.  Thank  you.  The  case  is  precisely  in  point.  I 
have  only  to  add,  as  to  this  class  of  painters,  that  all  which 
has  been  said  of  them  as  landscapists  applies  to  them,  with 
obvious  modification,  as  painters  of  life.  Caravaggio'^  gam- 
blers answer  precisely  to  Cuyp's  evenings  and  Cooper's 
cows. 

There  is  a  third  class  of  painters,  the  inventors,  the 
poets.  It  is  an  inalienalile  attribute  of  man  that  he  can 
modify,  recombine,  adorn  nature.     He  casts  a  gleam  from 
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his  crown  as  king  of  the  world.  To  recur  to  Coleridge's 
matchless  thought,  he  breathes  over  earth  the  music  of  his 
bridals,  and  compels  its  melodies  to  take  a  tone  from  his 
funeral  wails.  Raphael's  Madoinia  did  not  altogether  grow 
amid  the  Italian  mountains.  The  most  skilful  daguer- 
reotypist  of  our  nineteenth  century  could  not  bring  a 
Madonna  like  Raphael's  from  any  valley  of  the  Appenines 
or  any  plain  of  Italy,  The  angelic  mildness  of  the  eye, 
looking  in  satisfied,  unchanging  gaze  of  love  and  adoration 
on  the  face  of  that  Child  in  her  arms,  —  the  saintliness  and 
hallowed  purity  of  all  around  the  still  group,  —  the  sweet 
and  tender  loveliness  of  the  maid-mother's  face, — these  were 
Raphael's  own.  And  in  the  case  of  every  painter  among 
the  mightiest,  there  is  this  something  added,  which  gives 
its  last  glory  to  the  picture.  To  expatiate  upon  this  high- 
est class  of  artists  is  needless,  since  its  existence  will  be 
disputed  in  no  criticism  worth  opposition,  and  its  works 
cainiot  be  easily  mistaken. 

/Stnith.  Have  you  forgotten  that  this  is  all  an  introduc- 
tion to  your  answer  to  my  question  about  pre-Raphaelitism  ? 
May  I  ask  whether  the  length  of  the  reply  is  to  be  inferred 
from  its  introductory  exercitation  ? 

Thorn.  Do  n't  be  impatient.  I  have  not  lost  my  reckon- 
ing. What  I  have  been  saying  is  not  exclusively,  or  even 
strictly,  an  introduction ;  and  so  far  as  it  is,  be  so  good 
as  to  compare  it  to  a  winding  avenue,  that  opens  upon 
a  country  mansion.  You  take  some  time  to  thread  the 
approach ;  but  once  you  reach  its  end,  you  embrace  the 
house  in  one  brief  glance.     Now  for  that  glance. 

Apply  the  grand  pre-Raphaelite  principle,  that  whatever 
is  painted  should  be  painted  as  well  as  the  painter  can,  in 
each  of  the  provinces  of  Art  that  we  have  been  surveying. 
Since  I  must  take  it  for  granted  that  the  academic  theory 
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of  generalization  has  been  demolished,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
inquire  whether  this  is  the  only  true  principle  for  th^ 
guidance  of  painters  of  the  first  two  classes.  The  question 
is  of  the  third  class.  Does  not  pre-Raphaelitism  of  necessity 
cabin,  crib,  confine  the  greatest  minds?  Rightly  under- 
stood, it  does  not  so,  by  any  means.  Perhaps,  in  its  most 
important  aspect,  it  is  an  educational  principle ;  and  as 
such,  its  main  value  lies  in  destroying  erroneous  and  per- 
nicious principles  of  Art-education.  There  has  been  from 
time  immemorial,  in  the  schools  of  Art,  a  fatal  confusion 
between  two  kinds  or  divisions  of  training  ;  that  Avhich  is 
mechanical  and  reducible  to  rules,  and  that  which  relates 
to  things  not  mechanical,  and  which  cannot  be  done  by 
rule.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  intellectual  culture,  a 
certain  attainment  in  intellectual  excellence,  which  one 
generation  can  transmit  to  another  Avith  precisely  the  same 
ease  and  certainty  as  a  method  of  ploughing  or  an  improved 
system  of  rotation  in  crops.  But  there  is  a  province  in 
human  affairs,  in  Avhich  teaching,  whatever  it  may  do,  can 
never  get  the  length  of  prescribing  rules;  in  which  the 
influence  of  education  must  be  indirect  and  informal.  This 
province  is  that  of  the  poetic,  the  creative  imagination, 
answering  to  that  of  the  inventive  intellect.  It  is  specially 
the  province  of  Art  as  distinguished  from  any  sort  of 
artisanshij).  As  well  appoint  rules  for  invention  in  manu- 
factures, as  draw  np  canons  by  which  great  pictures  may 
be  produced.  In  other  provinces  of  exertion  this  great 
principle  is  recognized.  The  fallacy  which  from  time  im- 
memorial  has  covered  our  exhibition  walls  with  Deluges^ 
and  Lears^  and  Orphetises,  Avhich  lias  kept  ordinary  men, 
age  after  age,  attempting  to  puff  themselves  into  genius, 
has  never  drawn  breath  in  healthier  atmospheres,  where 
no  dilettantism  turned  aside  the  searching  but  salubrious 
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influence  of  the  popular  gale.  Tlie  human  niind  lias  always, 
in  the  might  of  its  unsophisticatod  instincts,  spurned  the 
idea  of  a  poem  written  by  rule.  Fancy  a  lyric  constructed 
upon  scientific  principles !  Fancy  a  lark  instructed  out  of 
"NVhewcll  how  to  flap  his  wings,  or  a  nightingale  conning 
the  theory  of  music !  Might  not  an  c])ic  be  put  together 
in  an  age  when-mechanical  invention  has  got  so  far  ?  "  For 
youi-  tempest,  take  Eurus,  Zephyr,  Auster,  and  Boreas,  and 
cast  them  together  in  one  verse ;  add  to  them,  of  rain, 
lightning,  and  thunder  (the  loudest  you  can),  quantinn 
sufficit.  31ix  your  clouds  and  billows  well  together  till 
they  foam,  and  thicken  your  description  here  and  there 
with  a  quicksand.  Brew  your  tempest  well  in  your  head, 
before  you  set  it  a  blowing.  For  a  battle,  pick  a  large 
(piantity  of  images  and  descriptions  from  Homer's  Iliad, 
with  a  spice  or  two  of  Virgil,  and  if  there  remain  any 
overplus,  you  may  lay  them  by  for  a  skirmish.  Season  it 
well  with  similes,  and  it  will  make  an  excellent  battle." 
You  remember  Swift's  exquisite  humor.  And  will  not 
all  men  laugh  with  him  at  the  absurdity  involved  in  this 
"Recipe  for  an  Epic?"  But  Art  has  ever  yet  been  the 
possession  of  comparatively  a  few;  and  in  jiainting,  it  is 
quite  possible,  by  adherence  to  certain  rules,  of  composition 
in  form,  and  harmony  in  color,  to  produce  pictures  pleashig 
the  eye  and  satisfying  a  mediocre  taste.  Hence  your  regu- 
lar crop  of  mock  sublimities  from  year  to  year :  hence  the 
oversight  of  that  axiom  of  all  Art-criticism  and  Art-educa- 
tion, that  the  distinguishing  character  and  very  essence  of 
genius  lies  in  the  impossibility  of  attaining  its  results  by 
rule,  in  the  vanity  of  all  attempts  to  steal  its  celestial  fire 
and  set  it  to  burn  in  the  cast-iron  grates  of  mediocrity. 
The  word,  "conventionality,"  is  very  much  in  use  at 
present,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  very  little  meaning  is 
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in  many  cases  attached  to  it :  but  I  consider  all  con- 
ventionality, so  far  as  it  is  evil,  to  consist  simply  in  the 
accimiulation  of  methods  by  which  genius  may  be  mim- 
icked. Now  true  pre-Rajjhaelitism — ^the  pre-Ra|3haelitism  of 
Ruskin  —  appeals  from  the  hoary  conventionalism  of  Art- 
teaching  to  nature,  declares  that  rule«  can  never  produce 
great  pictures,  and  maintains  that  the  one  infallible  method 
of  securing  sound  work  —  plain,  valuable  artisanship  if  the 
worker  is  but  an  artisan,  the  invaluable  fruits  of  genius  if 
he  is  a  born  artist  —  is  to  hold  to  nature,  and  paint  what 
is  seen.  Is  not  this  a  principle,  "which  to  look  at  is  to 
love?" 

Smith.  True,  true ;  but  do  you  not  at  least  imply  an 
oversight  of  part  of  the  truth?  Can  you  dissociate  past 
effort  from  present  study?  Will  you  assert  that  I  can 
derive  no  benefit  from  knowing  how  my  fellow-men  of  past 
genei'ations  looked  on  the  face  of  nature  ?  Will  you  pro- 
nounce present  knowledge  of  natural  phenoniena,  present 
discovery  of  more  excellent  Art-methods,  of  the  highest 
importance,  yet  tacitly  affirm  that  neither  fact  nor  principle 
can  be  so  assuredly  ascertained,  as  to  be  transmitted  to 
posterity?  Nature,  with  all  her  demand  for  labor,  has  a 
grand  motherly  habit  of  thrift,  by  which  she  encourages, 
rewards,  dignifies  toil.  Newton  sets  his  foot  easily,  for  a 
second  ascent,  upon  the  principle,  to  discover  Avhich  was 
a  long  and  painful  task  for  Archimedes.  Watt  does  not 
re-invent  steam  before  he  invents  the  steam  engine.  Can 
you  wholly  exclude  tliis  law  from  the  province  of  Art? 

Thorn.  By  no  means ;  and  allow  me  to  say  that  I  think 
I  have  already  said  enough  to  indicate  how  far  and  in  what 
sense  it  is  either  admitted  or  excluded.  No  sort  of  Art' 
education,  pre-Rnphaelite  or  other,  can  confer  the  creative 
capacity  of  genius :  Archimedes  did  not  tell  Nevi-ton  ho%o 
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he  had  discovered ;  Milton,  sclioolmaster  as  lie  was,  could 
teach  no  pupil  to  write  a  Paradise  Lost.  But  this  pre- 
vents not  that  a  thousand  ordinary  mathematicians,  between 
Archimedes  and  Newton,  apply  to  useful  purposes  the 
discoveries  of  the  former.  Now  it  is  impossible  wholly  to 
dissever  Art  from  mere  workmanship;  the  pure  spirit  must 
dwell  in  a  temple  of  clay  :  and  the  greatest  genius,  if  he  had 
to  paint  a  house  or  a  man,  Avould  act  absurdly  by  attem})t- 
ing  to  re-mvent  all  his  processes  and  rules.  Only,  if  his 
province  is  that  of  real  Art,  he  can  breathe  the  new  life 
into  the  old  form,  and  to  do  that  no  rules  will  avail  him. 

Smith.  Well :  but  M'ill  study  of  nature  enable  him  to 
do  this  either  ? 

Thorn.  You  think  that  a  clincher.  I  answer  without 
any  hesitation,  Xo.  By  learning  accurately  to  paint  all 
the  earth  and  all  the  sky,  a  man  would  learn  to  i:)roduce 
painted  landscapes  capable  of  affording  great  pleasure  and 
information  to  his  "fellow-men ;  but  he  would  never  neces- 
sarily learn  to  produce  a  work  of  Art.  I  might  find  it 
difficult  to  establish  this  proposition,  but  for  the  stores  of 
instance  afforded  me  by  the  history  of  painting.  With 
these  I  can  have  no  difficulty.  The  Dutch  painters  have 
shown  the  world  w^hat  Avorkmanship  can  attain  without 
genius.  The  daguerreotype  has^.  8ho\ni  it  still  better. 
These  give  nature,  but  not  the  poetry  of  nature.  Turner's 
Temple  of  Minerva  Sunias  gives  nature  and  the  poetry  of 
nature  also ;  it  is  a  work  of  Art.  By  study  of  the  works 
of  bygone  artists,  encouragement,  suggestion,  awakening, 
may  be  found  for  genius ;  therefore  such  study  is  good : 
only  it  must  be  remembered  that  nature  is  the  great 
check  upon  human  influence,  that  she  furnishes  the  test 
of  accepted  truth,  and  is  the  source  of  every  truth  that 
is  new. 

21* 
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Smith.  Now  what  would  you  say  if  I  pronounced  you 
at  your  conclusion  a  little  further  off  than  you  were  at  your 
commencement  ?  You  seem  to  have  left  very  little  of  dis- 
tinctive character  to  your  pre-Raphaelitism. 

Thorn.  Why,  if  you  so  pronounced,  I  should  simply  say 
you  are  not  so  shrewd  a  man  as  I  take  you  for.  You  are 
very  well  aware  that  the  two  things  invariably  and  essen- 
tially opposed  to  truth  are  novelty  and  paradox.  Ruskin 
and  the  pre-Raphaelites  cannot  be  accused  of  having  pro- 
pounded any  new-fangled,  unheard  of  idea.  They  proclaim 
an  ancient  and  substantial  truth  ;  and  it  is  as  representing 
and  promoting  a  reaction  towards  this  truth,  that  they  can 
claim  a  position  of  their  own.  A  conventionalism,  piled 
fold  after  fold  for  centuries,  had  stiffened  and  benumbed  the 
limbs  of  Art.  This  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  contem- 
plating the  whole  phenomenon  ofpre-Raphaelitism,  Had 
not  Mr.  Ruskin  opened  the  eyes  of  all  who  will  see  to  its 
certainty,  the  fact  of  established  conventionalism  might 
take  long  to  prove.  But  it  is  now  preposterous  to  call  it  in 
question.  Surely,  surely,  in  all  reason  and  honesty,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  old  traditions  and  admirations  retarded 
Art,  loAvered  and  deadened  the  general  sense  of  artistic 
truth,  produced  pictiu'cs  Avithout  number  whose  greatness 
Avas  a  sham,  and  evoked  applause  without  end  which  was 
an  hypocrisy.  The  Claudes,  the  Salvators,  the  Poussins  sat 
on  their  hero-thrones,  their  sceptres,  whether  leaden  or 
golden,  stretched  out  to  protect  placid  absurdities,  with 
their  scholars,  surrounded  by  all  their  ghastly  paraphernalia 
of  extinct  classicism,  manufacturing  "  great "  pictures  at 
their  feet.  Only  conceive  the  power  of  that  moral  and 
intellectual  narcotic,  through  Avhich  men  came  not  only  to 
tolerate  but  to  praise  those  landscapes,  for  instance,  which 
the  said  masters  called    after    Scripture    subjects?     The 
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picttirc  was  called  The  Marriage  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca^ 
The  Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  The  Departure  of  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  to  visit  Solomon.^  or  by  some  such  name.  The 
painter  put  in  his  modern  villas,  harbors,  and  trees,  and 
when  he  liad  finished,  you  had  to  search  the  picture  over 
and  over,  until  you  lighted  on  a  miserable  figure  or  two  in 
a  corner,  in  some  trivial  or  despicable  attitude,  representing 
the  artist's  conception  of  some  one  or  other  of  the  most 
solemn  and  interesting  incidents  in  human  story.  I  have 
seen  a  }»icture  by  Salvator  Rosa  called  Paul  2>reaching  in 
the  Wilderness.  The  apostle  has  precisely  the  look  of  a 
vulgar,  crusty,  petulant  monk,  and  he  points  to  a  couple  of 
crossed  sticks  in  his  hand,  representing  a  rude  cross.  The 
scene  is  a  rocky  gorge  after  the  manner  of  Salvator,  and 
such  as  might  have  existed  in  the  country  of  the  Galatians. 
Imagine  Paul  addressing  those  same  Galatians  with  a  cross 
in  his  hand  by  way  of  illustrating  his  doctrine  !  Read  his 
letter  to  those  mountaineers,  and  inquire  into  the  truth, 
say  rather  the  complicated,  outrageous  falsehood,  of  Salva- 
tor's  picture.  Now  I  do  not  of  course  blame  the  painters 
for  such  things  as  these.  The  civilization  of  their  time 
admitted  and  encouraged  such  falsities.  Nor  do  I  forget 
that  there  are  abstract  qualities  of  hue  and  line.  But  was 
there  not  need  for  a  reaction,  when  men,  on  the  intellectual 
level  of  the  nineteenth  century,  were  told  to  take  such  men 
as  infallible  models,  and  when  imitations  of  their  manner 
were  set  apart  in  a  specially  great  school  ?  The  Art  of 
Great  Britain  is  passing  through  a  transition  period.  It 
experienced  of  old,  more  or  less,  the  paralyzing  effect  of  an 
excessive  conventionalism.  The  truth  and  beauty  which 
former  masters  had  perceived  and  exhibited  was  not  esti- 
mated in  itself  or  valued  for  its  own  sake.  Instead  of  this, 
the  reverence  for  authority,  for  men,  for  names,  entered  in. 
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Painting  surrendered  its  freedom  and  its  originality  in  a 
species  of  hero-worship.  But  Raskin  andthe  pre-Raphaelites 
sent  artists  back  to  the  fountains  of  nature.  They  pro- 
claimed again  that  all  truly  great,  all  nobly  ideal  Art  must 
arise  out  of  the  real ;  that  over  the  gaunt  skeleton  of 
material  fact  must  the  elastic  muscle,  the  trembling  nerve, 
the  vital  blood,  the  mantling  bloom,  of  artistic  creation  lie. 
Re-invigorated  by  converse  with  nature.  Art  may  again 
turn  to  the  old  masters ;  not  now  to  worship,  but  to 
examine,  to  see,  to  know,  to  admire,  to  learn.  It  Avill 
watch  the  first  efforts  of  Cimabue,  the  dawning  glory  of 
Giotto,  the  softened  splendor,  surely  a  noonday  splendor, 
of  Raphael.  It  will  mark  Claude  as  he  "  sets  the  sun  in 
heaven,"  and  follow  to  the  fields  the  hardy  workers  of 
Holland.  It  will  Avatch  the  hand  of  every  great  and  honest 
man  who  ever  painted. 

It  can  hardly  be  conceived  that  the  simultaneous  appear- 
ance of  Ruskinisni^pre-Raphaelitism,  and  photography  is  not 
destined  to  yield  some  great  result.  That  simultaneousness 
may  reverently  be  held  to  have  been  providential.  All 
three  send  Art  in  the  same  direction,  —  to  nature.  Photo- 
graphy is  gradually  becoming  perfect  in  the  rendering,  not 
only  of  faces,  trees,  and  buildings,  but  of  the  great  forms  of 
landscape.  The  eye  finds  so  much  delight  in  color,  that  it 
is  not  in  the  least  surprising  that  the  brown  and  white  of 
large  j^hotographs  should  not  be  generally  admired  or  liked, 
or  that  they  should  be  unable  at  first  to  enter  the  lists  of 
popularity  against  pictures.  But  as  the  eye  accustoms 
itself  to  dispense  with  the  charm  of  color,  and  learns  to 
dwell  on  the  abstract  forms  revealed  by  the  photographer, 
the  beholder  experiences  a  profound  delight.  I  have  been 
myself  positively  surprised  at  the  increasing  sense  of  beauty, 
grandeur,  majesty,  with  which  I  have  looked  upon  Alpine 
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photographs.  Tlie  silent,  stable  masses,  resting  in  their 
colossal  strength  on  the  foundations  of  the  world, — the 
faint,  diffused  shade,  drawing  me  on  into  the  depths  of 
solemn  valleys,  —  the  rich  variety  of  the  ])ine  foliage  on  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  hills ;  —  these  have  come  by  degrees 
to  afford  me  an  exquisite  pleasure.  This  is  nature  in  her 
own  majesty.  She  is  disrobed  of  the  mantle  of  Art ;  and 
methinks  it  is  hardly  flattering  to  one's  human  pride  to 
find  how  well  the  liuman  drapery  can  be  dispensed  with. 
It  may  be  that  the  universal  presence,  in  prints  and  pictures, 
of  sotne  added  element  — whether  the  imperfection  of 
incompetency,  the  mistake  of  conventionalism,  or,  if  you 
will,  the  poetry  of  genius  —  gives  a  special  zest  to  repre- 
sentations in  which  this  is  wanting.  It  may  even  be  that 
the  literal  forms  of  nature  have  in  themselves  an  august 
beauty  which  man  has  as  yet,  generally  speaking,  failed  not 
only  to  improve  but  to  equal.  But  however  it  is,  I  confess 
I  find  more  nourrshment  for  eye  and  soul,  in  a  few  good 
photographs  of  Swiss  scenery,  than  in  a  similar  number  of 
prints  or  pictures.  Depend  upon  it,  as  the  public  eye 
becomes,  by  means  of  pre-Raphaelite  paintings,  of  photo- 
graphic views,  and,  let  me  add,  of  modern  facilities  in 
beholding  the  hills  and  rivers  of  nature,  accustomed  to  fact, 
the  craving  for  more  truth  in  the  works  of  artists  will 
become  too  general  and  too  intense  to  be  resisted.  The 
old  ideal  of  landscape  will  be  unable  to  maintain  itself.  It 
must  either  pass  away  or  learn  to  embody  all  the  fresh 
knowledge  of  the  time.  That  there  is  a  possibility  of  this 
being  done,  even  of  a  grandeur  being  added  to  all  that 
nature  can  display,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever.  A  future  of 
unexam]jled  glory  may  await  Art. 

Smith.     Let  me  add  a  word  as  to  the  dangers  to  which 
pre-Raphaelitism  is  peculiarly  exposed.     Of  the  mistake  of 
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offering  or  accepting  correct  studies  as  pictures,  and  of  that 
of  drawing  not  only  feature  but  expression  from  models,  I 
cannot  speak.  These  have  simply  to  be  mentioned,  a^ 
indefensible  and  fatal.  Bixt  there  is  a  subtler  and  mor^ 
comprehensive  error  than  these,  of  which  pre-Raphaelites 
would  do  well  to  beware,  I  mean  the  error  of  dishonor- 
ing the  creative  imagination,  confounding  it  with  a  mere 
combination  of  accuracy  of  memory  and  power  of  eye  and 
hand.  Memory  and  imagination  are  essentially  distinct. 
The  one  is  indeed  the  handmaid  of  the  other,  the  service* 
able,  the  indisj^ensable  handmaid  ;  but  the  handmaid  cannot 
change  places  with  the  mistress.  Memory  brings  the 
materials  and  lays  them  out ;  it  may  be  in  systematic 
arrangement,  it  may  be  in  chaotic  disorder ;  imagination 
looks  upon  them,  and  they  are  grouped  into  unity  or  spring 
to  life.  Mere  mechanical  order  becomes  living  harmony, 
and  disorder  subsides  into  a  world.  All  those  lights  of 
natural  beauty,  all  those  truths  of  symmetry  and  form, 
which  the  Greek  imagination  embodied  in  Aphrodite,  could 
be  catalogued  and  counted  over  by  memory.  The  bend  of 
the  sea-wave,  the  Avhite  foam,  mantling,  in  the  sunlight,  into 
rose-bloom,  the  laughing  light  that  danced  in  a  thousand 
smiles  over  the  broad  front  of  ocean,  might  all  have  been 
chronicled  and  remembered,  yet  remained  forever  dead  and 
apart.  But  imagination  comes  upon  the  scene.  Lo  !  the 
bending  wave  is  a  moving  arm  ;  the  snow  of  the  foam  and 
the  tints  of  its  rainbows  blend  in  a  living  cheek ;  the  many- 
twinkling  laughter  of  the  sea  is  gathered  into  the  witching 
eye  of  Aphrodite.  Take  another  example,  A  most  power- 
ful and  touching  description  could  be  dra\ni  out  in  detail 
of  the  horrors  of  popular  commotion,  of  anarchic  revolution. 
The  poverty  occasioned  by  the  obstruction  of  steady 
industry  might  be  depicted ;  the  number  of  the  slain  might 
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be  spec'ititnl,  ami  the  miserable  manner  of  their  death 
described ;  the  destruction  of  ancient  dynasties,  the  confla- 
gration of  opulent  cities,  the  blackening  of  fertile  provinces, 
might  be  dwelt  on  in  all  the  ghastliness  of  their  coloring 
and  all  the  minuteness  of  their  detail.  In  all  this,  memory 
alone  might  have  been  at  work.  A  totally  different  faculty 
is  in  ()])eration  when  Coleridge  annihilates,  by  one  stroke  of 
consuininat(!  perfection,  all  descriptions  of  popular  madness, 
in  these  brief  words :  — 

"  Lo !  tlie  giant  Frenzy, 
Uprooting  empires  with  liis  whirlwind  arm, 
Mocketh  high  heaven." 

To  say  how,  precisely,  this  faculty  works  is  what  no  critic 
ought  to  attempt,  and  what  he  who  possesses  it  most  might 
be  of  all  least  able  to  do.  But  as  to  its  radical  difier- 
ence  from  memory,  no  question  can  be  entertained.  Pre- 
Kaphaelitism,  rightly  imderstood,  does  not  endanger  the 
distinction.  By  recognizing  it  in  all  its  force,  Mr.  Ruskin 
has  both  exhibited  to  those  willing  or  able  —  which  you 
like  —  to  follow  him,  the  completeness  and  symmetry  of 
his  sj^stem,  and  set  whole  nests  of  hornet-critics,  whose 
characteristic  is  that  they  can  fasten  upon  but  one  point  at 
once,  buzzing  about  his  ears.  He  hailed  pre-Raphaelitism  as 
mighty,  because  it  companied  with  truth ;  he  gazed  won- 
dering upon  the  imaginative  "  dream,"  as  it  bodied  itself  out 
under  the  pencil  of  Turner.  "  Why,"  buzzed  the  hornets, 
"  this  man,  this  Turner,  is  among  the  mists  on  the  moun- 
tain's brow ;  these  ))re-RaphaeUtos  have  stuck  their  palettes 
among  the  weeds  at  its  foot,  and  paint  as  with  microscopes : 
how  can  any  one  pretend  to  admii-e  and  approve  of  both  ?  " 
Ruskin,  with  the  eye  of  true  critical  genius,  embraced  the 
whole  mountain  from  brow  to  base.     Turner  he  saw   far 
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tip  among  the  mists,  wliich  turned  to  glory  round  him : 
between  his  station  and  that  of  the  pre-Kaphaelites  lay- 
many  a  Avreath  of  cloud,  hiding  the  pathway  up:  but 
on  the  same  pathway  were  both,  —  the  pathway  of  lov- 
ing submission  to  nature,  of  earnest  devotion  to  truth. 
Pre-Raphaelitism  is  the  surest  path  —  though,  recollect, 
no  path  can  be  guaranteed — to  the  capacities  and  achieve- 
ments of  creative  genius ;  and  whatever  it  positively  en- 
sures, it  has  the  grand  negative  advantage  of  producing 
no  utterly  abortive  work.  When,  therefore,  I  look  to 
the  works  of  Ruskin  and  consider  his  estimate  of  Turner, 
I  fear  no  misconception  of  pre-Raphaelitism.  But  it  is 
not  equally  so,  when  I  look  at  the  works  of  Millais  and 
recollect  Ruskin's  estimate  of  them.  I  should  be  sorry 
to  say  anything  implying  disrespect  for  the  powers  of 
Mr.  Millais.  However  much  certain  of  his  works  may  fall 
short  or  offend,  the  man  who  has^  looked  upon  nature  with 
his  earnestness  is  deserving  of  honor.  No  man  but  one  very 
peculiarly  gifted  could  have  given  so  mighty  a  realization 
of  the  deep,  dark  amethyst  of  the  autumn  hill,  as  Millais  has 
given  in  his  Autnnui  Leaves.  But  with  all  his  realizing 
power,  I  cannot  believe  that  this  artist  has  any  real  imagi- 
native force.  You  may  test  the  fact  simply  but  infallibly. 
Attempt  to  take  his  pictures  to  pieces.  Endeavor  to  trace 
the  process  of  their  composition.  To  do  so  in  the  case  of 
imaginative  genius  may  be  j^ronounced  impossible.  The 
touch  there  is  invisible  as  the  conception  was  instantane- 
ous. The  mode  of  working  is  subtle  as  life.  Coleridge 
could  not  have  told  you  how  that  giant  sprung  to  life  in 
his  soul.  A  mechanical  mind,  considering  characteristics 
and  adopting  traits  for  a  century,  could  not  have  produced 
the  impersonation.  But  whenever  Millais  attempts  imagi- 
native work,  he  lets  his  hand  be  seen.     You  know  how 
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idea  after  idea  struck  him,  and  was  taken  up,  and  fitted 
to  its  place,  and  put  in.  In  liis  large  picture,  Peace  Con- 
cluded^ for  instance,  who  cannot  perceive  that  triviality 
after  triviality,  about  the  cock,  the  bear,  the  turkey,  the 
lion,  suggested  itself  to  his  mind,  and  was  mechanically 
suited  to  his  purpose  ?  You  can  put  the  colons  and  fiiU 
stops  into  the  long-winded  pointless  tale.  Mr.  Ruskin  may 
continue  to  admire  Millais,  but  he  will  never  persuade  more 
than  a  coterie  that  his  favorite  possesses  a  fine  sympathy  or 
a  high  imagination.  It  would  be  a  dreary  consummation 
if  pre-Raphaelitism,  aftre  toiling  long  in  the  mines  of  truth, 
laid  its  stores,  not  at  the  foot  of  some  wizard  imagmation, 
capable  of  evoking  perfections  of  loveliness  undreamed  of 
in  the  world,  but  before  mere  memory,  gigantic  indeed  in 
its  powers,  but  mechanical  and  manufacturing  after  all. 

Thorn.  Whether  Millais  has  true  imagination  or  no,  he 
has  produced  one  great  picture.  The  Rescue  appears  to 
me  by  far  his  finest  pahiting  as  yet,  —  there  are  one  or  two 
of  his,  by  the  way,  that  I  have  not  seen.  The  Autumn 
leaves  gives  perhaps  greater  promise,  but  the  children  in 
it  are  so  intolerably  ugly,  and  their  gestures  so  strained  and 
artificial,  that  the  picture  seems  to  me  destroyed.  The 
Rescue  pointedly  exhibits  the  possibility  of  mere  faithful 
rendering  of  nature  yielding  noble  pictures.  Learn  to  de- 
pict her  faithfully,  and  when  you  come  upon  her  in  a  grand 
mood,  you  produce  a  grand  picture.  The  story  of  The 
Rescue  is  simple.  A  fireman  brings  three  childi-en  in  safety 
from  a  burning  house.  The  mother  awaits  him,  kneeling 
at  the  foot  of  the  stair.  One  of  the  children  she  receives 
from  his  hands;  the  two  others  still  cling  to  him.  He 
stands  upon  the  creaking  staircase,  in  the  full  red  blaze 
reflected  from  the  conflagration.  The  figure  of  the  mother 
has  generally  been  regarded  as  the  principal  one  in  the 
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picture ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  depth  of  tenderness,  mingled 
with  love  and  gratitude,  in  the  expression  of  her  face,  I 
cannot  say  that  it  fully  satisfies  me.  The  fireman  is  cer- 
tainly good :  resolute,  manly,  strong  as  iron,  like  one  accus- 
tomed to  pass  through  the  fire.  But  the  central  figure  m 
the  picture,  its  climax,  if  I  may  so  speak,  is  the  boy  on  the 
fireman's  shoulder.  That  child's  eye  is  the  grandest  thing 
Millais  ever  did.  The  little  fellow  has  just  been  snatched 
from  a  fearful  death,  and  the  fierce  flame  yet  glares  on  him 
its  burning  crimson.  But  it  is  not  terror  that  reigns  in  his 
face.  He  does  not,  like  the  younger  children,  stretch  and 
shriek  towards  his  mother.  That  mighty  glare  has  caught 
him,  not  Mith  its  terror  but  with  its  sublimity.  He  gazes 
on  it,  in  awe  and  wonder,  fascinated  by  its  maddened 
beauty.  The  soul  of  the  man,  with  all  its  regal  suprem- 
acy over  nature,  is  in  his  lit  eye ;  that  supremacy,  in 
virtue  of  which  man  can  abstract  every  phenomenon 
from  its  eifects,  and  behold  it  in  itself;  causmg  the  tem- 
l^est  to  play  before  him  like  a  beautiful  wild  beast,  and 
gazing  into  the  eye  of  the  lightning  until  he  has  mastered 
the  secret  of  its  beauty.  The  younger  children  will  forget 
the  whole  incident  in  a  few  months  or  years :  but  when 
that  boy's  eye  is  dim,  and  the  snows  of  eighty  years  are 
gathering  over  that  lair- brow,  liis  grand-children  will  learn 
from  his  lii)S,  in  minute  detail,  every  circumstance  and 
every  aspect  of  that  tremendous  fire.  If  there  is  nothing 
but  realism  in  this  picture  of  Mr.  Millais,  it  is  realism  of 
a  very  valuable  sort. 

But  let  us  now  bid  farewell  to  the  pre-Raphaelites.  There 
are  one  or  two  young  men,  who  work  upon  principles 
closely  allied  to  those  of  the  brotherhood,  —  if  not,  in- 
deed, identical  with  these,  —  but  whose  genius  seems  to 
me,    in    certain    important    respects,    higher,    and    wliose 
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pictures  are  totally  free  of  crudity,  affectation,  or  sin- 
gularity. At  tlie  head  of  tliese,  I  set  the  young  Scotch 
painter,  Xoel  Paton.  Very  high  in  their  ranks  are  Mr. 
Wallis  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Hook.  The  two  former  paint  with 
an  accuracy  and  universaUty  strictly  pre-Raphaelite  ;  but 
their  sense  of  beauty  is  so  exquisite  that  when  you  behold 
its  results  you  feel  constrained  to  ask  whether  Mr.  Mil- 
lais  has  a  special  sense  of  ugliness.  If  the  old  theory  of 
generalization  receives  a  supi)ort  it  by  no  means  merits, 
from  the  frequent  lack  of  power,  among  the  pre-Raphael- 
ites  expressly  so  called,  to  impart  to  their  pictures  any 
centralizing  interest,  it  is  irrecoverably  overthrown  by  the 
absolute  and  uniform  finish,  combined  Avith  perfect  unity, 
of  Paton  and  Wallis.  Home  by  Paton  is  the  chief  poem- 
picture  called  forth  by  the  Russian  war.  It  has  the  beauty 
of  truth,  that  beauty  which,  when  reached,  seems  so  plain, 
obvious,  easy  of  attainment,  but  which,  even  in  so  simple  a 
case  as  this,  demands,  if  not  strict  imaginative  mtuition, 
yet  so  rare  a  vaiiety  and  harmony  of  i)Owers,  so  delicately 
yet  accurately  attuned  a  sympathy  with  human  emotion,  so 
true  a  sense  of  pathos,  so  exquisite  a  capacity  for  perceiv- 
ing the  line,  invisible  to  a  thousand  eyes,  which  marks  off, 
on  all  sides,  the  tender,  the  graceful,  the  beautiful,  from 
everything  coarse,  forced,  or  glaring,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
name  it  otherwise  than  with  the  name  of  genius.  The 
soldier  has  an-ivcd  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  wounded,  weary, 
footsore,  has  walked  into  his  little  cottage,  and  sunk  on  a 
chair.  His  wife  had  been  sitting  beside  the  cradle  of  her 
child,  engaged  partly  in  sewing,  partly  in  inspecting  cer- 
tain letters,  pi'eserved  in  tliat  casket,  the  most  precious, 
doubt  it  not,  in  the  dwelling,  which  stands  ui)on  the  table. 
She  had  been  musing  once  more  upon  him  who  was  away, 
her  eye  now  filling  in  anxious  solicitude,  now  brightening 
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in  delicious  hope,  now  resting  in  connubial  joy  and  pride 
on  the  letter  in  her  hand  ;  —  and  he  was  far  away.  Then, 
suddenly,  he  entered  and  sank  upon  the  chair.  She  spake 
not  a  Avord,  but,  kneeling  down,  laid  her  head  on  his  breast 
and  strained  him  to  her  heart  of  hearts.  His  mother 
meanwhile,  resigning  him  to  his  wife,  had  drooped  her 
head  over  his  chair,  her  face  unseen,  but  the  tears  fall- 
ing. The  soldier  gazed  downward  on  the  face  of  his  Anfe, 
in  a  silent  rai:)ture  of  manly  tenderness,  of  perfect  love. 
Such  was  the  story  the  painter  chose  to  tell,  and  this 
the  moment  which,  as  the  most  impressive,  he  fixed  upon 
to  reveal  the  whole.  Every  heart  acknowledges  his 
power. 

Smith.  Is  not  the  expression  on  the  face  of  the  wife 
too  negative,  too  sleep-like  ?  You  do  not  see  any  emotion 
through  her  eyelids,  though  she  has  closed  them  over  balls 
throbbing  like  fire. 

Thoni.  I  agree  with  you.  I  think  that,  in  any  case  of 
emotion  so  jDowei'ful,  the  face  would  needs  show  more  vivid 
trace  of  it.  But  I  have  heard  it  maintained  that  the 
slumbering  look  of  the  face  is  accurately  true,  exjjressive 
of  a  feeling  which  is  satisfied,  which  no  longer  goes  out- 
ward, but  gathers  itself  up  in  the  heart.  Perhaps  this  is 
the  more  delicately  penetrative  criticism,  but  I  cannot 
repel  a  suspicion  that  Mr.  Paton  told  his  lay  figure  to 
close  her  eyes,  and  forgot  himself  into  painting  M'hat  he 
saw.  Millais  in  the  same  Avay  painted  a  girl  with  her  eyes 
shut  for  a  blind  girl,  giving  that  equable  radiance  of  expres- 
sion over  the  whole  face  which  belongs  only  to  the  entire 
complement  of  the  senses,  and  of  course  not  j^ainting  a 
blind  girl  at  all.  This  is  one  of  the  minor  dangers  of  pre- 
Raphaelitism,  but  one  into  which  such  painters  ought  surely 
not  to  have  fallen. 
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Yo«  liave  seen  Paton's  Quarrel  and  ReconcHlat'ioH  of 
Oberon  and  Titania  from  Midsiunnier  Night's  Dream  ? 

Smith.  Yes,  They  are  characterized  by  great  spirit 
and  vivacity,  deUghtful  in  fancy,  masterly  in  execntion,  but 
not  comparable  for  a  moment  with  the  bit  of  real  life  at 
which  we  have  been  looking.  He  has  on  one  occasion 
failed,  —  ambitiously,  powerfully,  as  only  a  strong  man  fails, 
yet  indubitably.  His  fai--famed  picture,  77ie  Pursuit  of 
Pleasure,  is  a  failure.  The  subject  Avas  one  of  surpassing 
difficulty,  to  be  successfully  treated  only  by  the  highest 
imaginative  energy,  and  it  does  not  perceptibly  detract 
from  the  promise  of  a  young  artist  that  it  baffled  him. 
The  idea  on  which  the  picture  is  founded  is  the  connnon- 
))lace,  that  all  men  follow  after  pleasure,  each  seeking  it  in 
some  particular  manner,  and  each  finding  it  a  delusion. 
The  triteness  of  the  thought  did  not  in  the  least  affect  the 
possibility  of  original  treatment.  It  is  a  commonplace 
truth  that  war  is  replete  with  horrors  and  that  peace 
brings  joy  and  plenty ;  but  the  picture  by  Rubens,  in 
which  this  truth  is  embodied,  is  by  no  means  commonplace. 
Treatment  will  redeem  any  subject.  But  Mr.  Paton's 
treatment  is  irredeemably  bad.  In  the  immediate  fore- 
ground you  behold  a  motley  group  of  pleasure  seekers,  — 
the  warrior,  the  miser,  the  rake,  and  so  on,  women 
mingling  in  the  throng.  Each  of  these,  let  it  be  granted, 
is  finely  conceived  and  painted.  Before  the  group,  there 
floats  in  the  air,  life-size  or  nearly  so,  ricli  in  color,  and 
with  a  leering  expression,  a  golden-haired  female  figure, 
almost  entirely  nude.  Lured  by  her  witching  smile,  that 
motley  group  follows  on  heedless  towards  dark  spaces  of 
ocean.  Over  the  whole,  afar  in  the  sky,  is  seen  the  Shadow 
of  Death,  cloud-like  and  ghastly,  —  a  powerful  thought, 
suggested,  I  should  think,  i)erhaps  imconsciously,  by  the 
32* 
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genius  of  David  Scott.  Omitting  all  consideration  of 
detail,  the  question  as  to  whether  the  picture  is  a  failure 
or  not  resolves  itself  into-  this  other,  Has  the  painter 
succeeded  in  bodying  forth  the  unity  in  variety,  and  the 
variety  in  unity,  of  the  universal  pursuit  of  pleasure  ?  Has 
he,  on  his  canvas,  given  local  habitation  and  name  to  that 
mystic  something,  which  allures  all  yet  seems  diiFerent  to 
each  ?  To  this  question  I  answer,  He  has  not.  To  ninety- 
nine  out  of  every  hundred,  for  one  thing,  his  figure  of 
pleasure  would  suggest  only  sensual  pleasure;  and  the 
power  of  that  figure  to  allure  the  gambler  and  miser  would 
be  simply  a  negation  or  a  puzzle.  But  even  this  fact  is  not 
necessaiy  to  my  case.  Be  it  that  sensual  pleasure  is  not 
solely  indicated  by  the  alluring  maiden.  If  any  character- 
istic can  be  named,  in  virtue  of  which  her  influence  upon 
her  followers  can  vary  in  each  case,  the  painter  has,  I 
acknowledge,  attained  his  end.  But  after  the  most  candid 
and  careful  exercise  of  judgment,  I  cannot  discover  any 
kind  of  varying  identity  in  the  figure ;  and  I  am  absolutely 
satisfied  that  none  such  exists.  Therefore  the  painting  is 
an  explicit  failure. 

Thotn.  How  could  the  idea  have  been  better  em- 
bodied? 

Smith.  You  are  very  well  aware  that  such  a  question, 
if  intended  to  invalidate  an  adverse  criticism,  is  weak  and 
futile.  The  critic  does  not  profess  to  be  a  painter  or  a 
poet ;  the  question  he  has  first  of  all  to  discuss  is  how  the 
thing  is  done,  not  wherefore  the  artist  has  failed  in  doing 
it.  But  I  do  not  scruple  to  assert  that,  in  the  present 
instance,  certain  sources  of  suggestion  are  patent  to  all,  by 
duly  availing  ourselves  of  Avhich,  we  may  secure  one  or 
two  important  hints  as  to  how  Mr.  Paton  might  have 
modified  his  treatment.    The  idea  is  one  which  has  been 
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from  the  earliest  times  familiar  to  the  intellect  and  imao-ina- 
tion  of  the  race.  Poetry  has  variously  shadowed  it  forth. 
How  did  the  ancients  represent  it  ?  I  cannot  hut  wonder 
that  Mr.  Paton  did  not  find  a  suggestion  in  the  marvellously 
true  yet  marvellously  beautiful  myth  of  the  Syrens,  The 
sisters  sat  at  the  mouth  of  their  sea-side  cave,  half  hidden 
in  its  twilight  shade,  clearly  discernible  by  the  eye  of  no 
traveller.  There  they  sung  their  Avitehing  song.  It  was 
heard  on  the  ocean  by  the  voyager,  mingling  its  deep  tone 
with  the  waves,  mystic,  indefinable,  irresistible.  To  every 
listener,  that  music  told  a  different  tale.  The  lover  heard 
in  it  the  voice  of  his  mistress.  To  the  warrior,  it  Avas  the 
promise  of  glory  and  fame.  To  the  miser,  it  brought 
visions  of  treasures  untold.  To  all  it  came  with  irresistible 
potency.  Turning  at  once  to  our  own  times,  do  we  not 
naturally  picture  to  ourselves  the  allurement  of  fancied  joy 
in  some  vague,  half-defined  manner,  the  enchantment  of 
distance,  the  shadows  of  mystery,  entering  into  the  concejj- 
tion  ?  "  The  curtain  of  existence,"  says  Carlyle,  speaking 
of  Burns,  "  was  slowly  rising  before  him  in  many-colored 
splendor  and  gloom."  Do  not  the  Avords  superbly  express 
the  idea  generally  formed  of  those  wavering,  varying  tints, 
which  lure,  every  one  on  in  the  name  of  hai)piuess  ?  Or 
are  Ave  not  apt  to  think  of  promised  joy  as  a  vagne  illu- 
mination on  the  horizon,  seeming  to  groAV  on  the  sight,  yet 
ever  receding,  ever  disappointing  ?  Or,  once  more,  is  not 
pleasure  thought  of  as  a  rainbow,  followed  by  children, 
never  yet  caught  by  any  child?  In  one  word,  indefinite- 
ness  is  the  never-failing  characteristic  of  all  attempts 
naturally  made  to  represent  the  attraction  of  pleasure. 
Had  we  caught  sight,  dimly  through  veiling  clouds  and 
in  the  distance,  of  some  fair  maiden,  striking  a  harp ;  or 
had   some    indistinct,   mysterious    illumination   been    seen 
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gleaming  over  the  ftarther  Avaves ;  we  could  have  sympa- 
thized with  each  figure  in  Mr.  Paton's  eager  group.  But 
his  Syren  has  come  to  look  us  in  the  face,  and  by  so  doing 
her  spell  has  been  forever  broken. 

Thorn.  The  public  sentiment  coincided  with  your  view 
of  The  Pursuit  of  Pleasure.  I  earnestly  hope,  for  the 
sake  both  of  Mr.  Paton  and  his  country,  that  he  will  not 
learn  to  despise  public  opinion  on  such  matters.  His  Home 
has  awakened  no  feeling  of  disappointment  in  the  multitude, 
Avho,  be  assured,  differ  from  connoisseurs  in  this,  as  much 
as  in  other  things,  that  they  like  better  to  praise  than  to 
censure.  If,  moreover,  they  are  not  apt  to  censure,  still 
less  likely  are  they  to  fawn  or  flatter,  which  a  coterie  of 
friends  and  of  friendly  connoisseurs  ahvays  do.  Were  I  a 
poet  or  painter,  I  might  not  wish  for  new  imagination, 
melodiousness,  or  success :  but  I  should  wish  and  pray 
that  I  might  not  fall  under  the  enervating,  the  humiliating 
influence  of  a  circle  of  blinded  admirers.  The  poet  or 
painter  who  knoAvs  the  grand  secret  that  man's  honor  and 
blessedness  here  below  consist  not  in  being  praised  for  his 
powers  but  in  getting  that  work  out  of  them,  to  the  utmost, 
Avhich  God  has  fitted  them  to  perform,  will  desire  to  go 
out,  as  far  as  is  possible,  a  mere  voice  or  presence,  into  the 
wide  atmosphere  of  the  world,  with  its  bracing  winds,  its 
ready  thunders,  and  its  benignant  glory  of  calm. 

Smith.  As  I  have  spoken  of  what,  as  an  express  and 
demonstrable  failure,  may  be  pronounced  with  some  con- 
fidence  one  of  Mr.  Paton's  worst  pictures,  I  shall  now  turn 
to  what  may  Avith  equal  confidence  be  pronounced  his  best. 
The  picture  to  Avhich  I  refer  might  be  variously  named. 
A  lady  has  just  expired.  A  watcher  bends  over  that  face 
from  whicli  the  majesty  of  death  lias  not  yet  obliterated 
the  smile  of  womanly  farewell.     The  corpse  lies  by  an  open 
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casement,  and,  beyond,  is  the  saintly  calm  of  a  summer 
night.  From  the  dim  mountain-horizon  streams  ujjwards 
silently  towards  the  zenith,  tliat  suffusion  of  fair,  faint 
radiance,  "vvhich  is,  through  tlie  whole  summer  night,  a 
prophecy  of  summer  dawn.  Never  painter,  one  had  almost 
said  never  poet,  blended  so  many  great  silences  mto  one 
ecstacy  of  repose.  Night,  death,  and  sorrow  make  \\\)  the 
awful  calm.  A  star  twinkling  in  that  sky  would  break  the 
perfect  rest.  The  moon  must  not  walk  in  brightness  there. 
Tiiat  veil  of  faint  dawn-radiance  shuts  out  the  gaze  of  moon 
and  stars,  and  only  the  eyes  of  human  love  look  on  the  face 
of  the  dead.  The  lamp  has  gone  out  in  the  chamber ;  its 
last  pale  smoke-wreath  curls  gently  upward  in  the  still 
air.  —  I  shall  not  say  of  the  painter  of  such  a  picture  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  highest  province  of  poetic  painting 
which  he  may  not  attempt ;  it  were  a  superfluous  remark 
in  reference  to  a  man  who  has  already  produced  a  master- 
piece in  the  very  highest  department  of  Art.  No  theme  is 
more  august  or  sublime  than  that  of  death.  Around  it 
gathers  all  that  is  darkest  in  human  woe,  and  brightest  in 
human  hope.  It  is  a  cipher  of  the  mystery  of  human  ex- 
istence. And  Mr.  Paton  has  spread  over  it  the  solemnity 
of  night,  and  touched  it  with  the  glory  of  dawn,  falling  on 
it  from  afar.  In  the  bowed  form  of  the  watcher  beside 
the  pale  corpse,  we  see  that  human  Aveakness  which  faints 
under  the  mighty  shadow;  but  yonder  radiance  reminds 
us  of  a  victory  beyond  death,  of  the  breaking  of  a  resur- 
rection morn,  of  the  angels  now  welcoming  the  human 
spirit  which  has  fled. 

Thorn.  To  offer  advice  to  a  painter  like  Mr.  Paton,  to 
declare  dogmatically  in  Mhat  province  he  may  best  exercise 
his  genius,  would  be  presumptuous.  But  one  may  be  par- 
doned for  saying  how,  with  his  own  bounded  means  of 
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judging,  he  would  like  to  see  Mr.  Paton  exerting  his  powers. 
It  seems,  then,  to  me,  that  he  might  find  a  pecuHavly  suitable 
sphere  in  certain  departments  of  reUgious  painting.  The 
highest  note  of  a  man's  fame  is  not  generally  struck  until  he 
has  himself  passed  away.  It  is  in  the  far  distance  that 
the  gi'eat  mind  "orbs  into  the  perfect  star."  It  would 
probably  be  thought  incomparably  absurd  to  name  the 
genius  of  Paton  along  with  that  of  Raphael.  Yet  I  cannot 
but  feel  that,  allowing  for  any  difference  in  degree,  the 
powers  of  the  former  are  in  some  sense  alcin  to  those  of  the 
latter.  I  am  strongly  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that 
no  living  painter  is  so  well  qualified  as  Paton  to  realize 
for  us,  if  human  skill  can  in  any  measure  realize,  those 
moments  in  the  history  of  our  Saviour,  when  the  mildness, 
the  tenderness,  the  sorrow,  of  the  human  hearts  and  faces 
round  him,  were  so  touched  and  irradiated  by  his  presence, 
that  the  whole  scene  seems  to  appertain  to  some  region,  if 
not  all  of  heaven,  yet  surely  not  solely  of  earth.  If  any 
man  could  paint  for  us  the  eyes  of  Mary,  "  homes  of  silent 
prayer,"  resting  on  Him  who  had  called  Lazarus  from  the 
grave,  I  think  it  could  be  done  by  Mr.  Paton.  If  any 
man  could  bring  to  canvas  even  a  faint  suggestion  of  that 
Divine  tenderness,  with  which  the  dying  Lord  committed 
his  earthly  mother  to  the  care  of  John,  I  believe  it  Avould 
be  he.  Only  I  am  by  no  means  prepared  to  maintain  that 
such  subjects  could  possibly  be  so  treated  in  painting  as 
not  to  disturb  and  degrade  the  ideal  of  them  which  dwells 
in  the  imagination  of  the  devout  Christian. 

Smith.  I  also  might  be  well  i)leased  to  see  Paton  taking 
the  shoes  from  his  feet  and  entering  such  holy  ground. 
Meantime  it  is  well  that  his  genius  frequents  such  lowly 
paths,  as,  while  leading,  perhaps  best  of  all,  to  the  highest 
ideal,  secure   his  mind  perfectly  from   extravagance  and 
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affectation.  Let  him  paint  snoli  pure  and  perfect  color- 
lyrics  as  Iloine^  let  hira  breathe  into  simple  joys  and 
sorrows,  over  peasant  faces  and  into  cottage  interiors,  the 
inunortality  of  beauty,  and  not  only  will  he  touch  chords 
to  which  the  heart  of  humanity  must  vibrate,  but  will  find 
for  his  own  genius  a  wholesome  and  precious  aliment. 

Thorn.  Have  you  remarked  how  completely  Paton's 
paintings  refute  that  old  generalization  theory  ?  Is  there 
a  generalized  hair's-breadtli  in  his  picture  of  Death  and 
Night  ?  Is  not  the  casement  painted  to  its  last  stone  ? 
Has  not  the  brush  lingered  on  each  filament  in  that  faint, 
dying  wreath  of  lamp-smoke  ?  Yet  has  not  the  artist 
proved  himself  capable  of  dispensing  with  the  base  min- 
istry of  imperfection  and  slovenliness  ?  Have  not,  on  the 
contrary,  all  the  details  of  the  picture  been  compelled  to 
do  service  and  homage  to  that  mighty  thought,  to  that 
mastering  emotion,  which  his  genius  set  in  its  central  and 
undisputed  throne?    Perfect  unity  and  perfect  finish. 

Smith.  If  that  miserable  follacy  required  one  other 
death-blow,  it  would  receive  it  in  this  picture  by  Mr. 
Wallis  —  who  stands,  I  suppose,  next  to  Paton  among 
those  who  act  on  the  pre-Raphaelite  principle,  without  fall- 
ing into  the  pre-Raphaelite  grotesqueness,  mawkishness,  or 
affectation.  The  Death  of  Chatterton  is  a  subject  worthy 
of  the  highest  ambition,  and  requiring  commanding  pow- 
ers, Mr.  Wallis  has  attempted  it  and  not  failed.  Chatter- 
ton  lies  before  us  on  his  humljle  truckle-bed,  in  his  squalid 
garret.  The  first  glimpse  of .  dawn  sheds  a  drear  and 
slumbrous  light,  of  faint  cowslip-yellow  and  fainter  rose, 
over  the  distant  dome  of  St.  Paul's.  The  window  is  half 
open,  and  on  the  sill  is  one  rose-bush.  A  rose,  a  solitary 
one,  had  burst  suddenly  into  full  bloom,  but  then  broke 
its  slender  stalk,  and  now  hangs  its  head,  the  petals  fall- 
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ing  one  by  one.  Chatterton  lies  on  the  bed,  liis  full 
auburn  locks  falling  over  the  coverlid,  his  relaxed  arm 
holding  the  phial  drooped  to  the  floor,  his  face  pale  and 
rigid  in  death.  His  form  and  posture  express  simply  the 
a^-fulness,  the  silence,  the  might  of  death.  There  is  in 
the  face  no  triumph  over  the  last  enemy ;  nor  is  there 
lingering  anguish  as  of  the  final  conflict ;  nor  do  fear  and 
horror  cast  their  shndo^y  over  it.  It  is  the  calm  surren- 
der of  despair :  "  Death,  thou  hast  conquered !  " 

Thorn.  Mr.  Wallis  has  produced  a  noble  picture ;  de- 
serving, it  may  be,  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  exjiression  of  applause, 
"  faultless  and  marvellous."  But  there  was  one  thing  which 
transcended  even  this  jjicture,  indubitably,  immeasurably 
transcended  it ; — the  bare  fact  itself  There  is  in  the  work 
of  Art  before  us  a  certain  beauty  on  which  the  eye  can  rest 
with  pleasure.  Part  of  the  dress  of  Chatterton  is  of  a  rich, 
lovely  purple ;  and  other  touches  of  color  about  the  picture 
complete  the  sweet  harmony  of  which  this  is  the  central 
chord.  Mr.  Wallis  has  permitted  himself  a  certain  ideal- 
izing license ;  he  has  paid  a  modicum  of  deference  to 
the  taste  of  the  public,  to  the  delicacy  of  fastidious  eyes. 
But  Avhen  death  smiled  from  beneath  his  grisly  crown  upon 
the  dead  Chatterton,  there  was  no  dallying  with  cultured 
sensibilities,  no  tender  refinement  of  idealization.  The  boy 
staggered  upstairs  that  evening,  haggard,  squalid,  hunger- 
stricken.  Had  Mr.  Wallis  dared  to  give  the  rugged  fact, 
we  should  have  seen  those  cheeks  sunken  and  livid,  that 
flesh  clinging  to  the  bones  with  the  clasp  of  starvation. 
In  all  England,  that  evening,  there  was  no  boy  of  seven- 
teen dowered  with  faculties  so  princely  as  those  of  Chatter- 
ton. And  he  knew  it !  Yes  :  that  was  the  most  searching 
element  in  his  agony.  His  criticar  capacity  Avas  developed 
03  fully  as  his  poetical.     He  knew  not  only  his"  right  to 
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literary  distinction,  but  his  power,  if  he  were  but  once 
known,  infallibly  to  secure  it.  lie  longed,  he  yearned,  to 
live.  But  a  week  or  two  before,  he  had  written  a  boa.stful 
letter  to  his  mother  and  sister,  full  of  ho2)e  and  courage. 
He  had  sent  them  also  a  few  cheap  presents,  confident  that 
they  would  be  followed  by  others  of  a  very  different  sort. 
I>ut  hunger  overtook  him:  sheer  starvation  dug  a  grave 
before  liis  eyes.  lie  did  not  need  much.  One  loaf  per 
week,  bought  stale  that  it  might  last  the  longer,  was,  with 
water,  all  he  needed.  But  that  Avas  denied  hiin.  So,  in 
the  strength  of  despair  and  madness,  he  ended  his  tor- 
ment, jJi't'ferring  instant  rest  within  the  jaws  of  darkness, 
to  that  agonized  flutter  by  which  he  strove  vainly  to  resist 
the  deadly  fascination.  Ko  soft,  sweet  colors  met  tlie  eyes 
that  fiist  looked  upon  him  next  morning ;  only  threadbare 
ghastliness  and  squalor.  Death,  that  night,  Avas  in  his 
coarsest  mood,  and  had  arranged  no  picturesque  effects. 
Read  the  simple  detail  of  Chatterton's  life  and  death  as 
given  in  his  biography  by  Mr.  David  Masson,  and  you 
will,  I  think,  allow  that,  whatever  Mr.  Wallis  has  attained, 
he  has  not  realized  the  stern  fact. 

Smith.  But  Ave  have  Avandered  from  the  circumstance 
which  first  attracted  us  to  this  picture.  Observe  how 
minute  the  painting  is.  You  have  the  Avavering  of  the 
light  on  the  rose-petals,  you  have  every  crease  in  the  bed; 
cover,  every  chink  in  the  garret  wall.  Would  Ave  have 
felt  more  for  Chatterton  if  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  had 
been  a  blot  of  black  paint  and  the  Avails  of  the  cottage 
random  SAveeps  of  broAvn  ? 

Thorn.  J.  C.  Hook  is  worthy  to  be  mentioned  with 
Wallis  and  Paton.  Of  him  much  may  be  expected,  for 
he  is  one  of  those  men  who  have  really  a  great  deal  to 
say.  His  Finding  of  Moses  is  a  beautiful  and  original 
picture.     Perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Art 
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the  true  key-note  in  that  incident,  the  strongest,  purest, 
noblest  tone  of  human  emotion  it  aftbrds,  is  struck.  It 
was  no  doubt  a  grand  sight,  for  any  eyes  which  that 
morning  beheld  it,  to  see  the  Princess  of  Egypt,  in  glit- 
ter of  jewels  and  stateliness  of  fine  linen,  surrounded  by 
her  maidens,  proceeding  to  the  river  to  bathe,  or  looking 
down  upon  the  babe  found  among  the  bulrushes.  But 
there  was  a  heart  near,  whose  palpitations  expressed  an 
emotion,  to  which  any  feeling  in  the  breast  of  Pharaoh's 
daughter  was  a  faint,  fleeting  tenderness,  a  slight  womanly 
interest.  A  mother's  heart  was  beating  near,  the  heart 
of  the  mother  of  that  child.  And  since  the  destinies  of 
mankind  hung  upon  the  fate  of  that  little  boy,  since  Chris- 
tendom lay  folded  in  that  frail  cradle,  a  Divine  hand  led  a 
little  girl,  standing  by,  up  to  Pharaoh's  daughter,  to  oft'or 
to  fetch  a  nurse  for  the  child.  The  mother  came.  She 
took  her  boy  into  her  arms,  crushing  down  in  her  breast 
the  tears  of  joy  which  forced  themselves  to  her  eyes  with 
the  importunity  of  anguish.  Then  she  turned  from  the 
king's  daughter,  and  clasping  her  babe  to  her  breast,  up- 
hfted  her  streaming  eyes  to  the  God  of  Abraham,  in  grati- 
tude unutterable.  At  that  moment,  the  sublimity  of  the 
incident  reached  its  climax ;  and  that  is  the  moment  fixed 
upon  by  Mr.  Hook.  You  see  the  mother  in  the  foreground 
•in  the  attitude  described.  In  the  background,  not  xmseen 
but  occupying  only  their  natural  station  of  importance,  are 
the  Princess  and  her  maidens.  The  mind  in  which  this 
picture  originated  must  be  gifted  with  no  ordinary  meas- 
ure of  power,  emotional  and  intellectual. 

Smith.  Mr.  Hook  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  painted 
any  other  picture  comparable  to  this.  His  more  ordinary 
walk  is  quiet,  homely  life.  In  this  department  his  feeling 
is  so  true  that  had  he  adopted  the  medium  of  words  in- 
stead of  colors,  he  could  not  have  failed  to  secure  an  abid- 
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ing  if  not  a  sounding  popularity,  as  a  poet  of  the  affections. 
Oliserve  tliis  simple  pii-ture.  II;nl  you  j^assed  the  cottage 
and  happened  to  note  the  little  incident  Mr.  Hook  records, 
it  would  probably  have  had  power,  slight  as  it  is,  to  bring 
a  tear  into  your  eye.  The  boat  has  arrived,  and  the  tired 
fisherman  goes  up  the  steep  stone  steps,  leading  from  the 
l)eaeh  to  his  dwelling.  His  wife  has  come  out  to  meet  and 
greet  lihn.  And  how  does  her  womanly,  wifely  instinct 
instruct  her  to  give  him  the  welcome  that  most  will  warm 
his  heart  ?  She  brings  out  their  child,  just  beginning,  as 
the  Scotch  say,  to  "toddle,"  and  pushes  it  gently  before 
her  on  the  steps.  The  little  fellow  has  a  timorous  look, 
as  if  never  before  trusted  so  far  from  his  mother's  arms. 
The  eyes  of  father  and  mother  meet  on  him  in  one  har- 
mony of  love.  All  this  is  doubtless  very  plain,  very 
ordinary.  Yet  does  not  your  heart  bear  witness  to  the 
power  of  the  picture?  Such  men  as  Mr.  Hook  and  Cal- 
cott  Horsley  —  whose  feeling  is  at  times,  I  think,  still 
more  exquisite  —  must  exercise  a  genial,  salutary  influence, 
at  a  time  when  Art  is  beginning  really  to  lay  a  finger  on 
the  public  heart. 

Thorn.  By  the  bye,  are  we  to  omit  Burd  Helen  by  W. 
L.  Windus?  He  is,  indeed,  an  express  pre-Raphaelite,  and 
we  have  bidden  adieu  to  such  ;  but  the  laws  of  conversa- 
tion pei-mit  us  to  double  on  our  steps,  and  if  any  pre- 
llaphaelite  is  worth  turning  back  for,  he  is  Mr.  Windus. 
The  lines  from  the  old  Scotch  ballad  by  which  the  painter 
explains  his  picture  tell  its  story  touchingly  and  well. 

"  Lord  John  he  rode,  Burd  Helen  ran, 
A  live-lang  simmer's  day ; 
Until  they  cam'  to  Clyde  water, 
Was  filled  frae  bank  to  brae. 
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*  Seest  thou  yon  water,  Helen,'  said  he, 

*  That  flows  from  bank  to  brim  ? ' 
'  I  trust  to  God,  Lord  John,'  she  said, 

'  You  ne'er  will  see  me  swim.' " 

The  girl  clings  to  the  stirrup  leather  with  one  hand,  press- 
ing the  other  to  lier  side  with  a  look  of  utter  weariness 
and  desolation.  Lord  Ronald  looks  down  in  stony  heart- 
lessness.  The  river  flows  before,  and  the  ashy  gray  of  an 
evening  sky  roofs  the  lone  moorland.  There  is  a  fringe 
of  ghostly  trees  on  the  sky-line.  All  this  is  true,  and 
deeply  imaginative.  But  I  cannot  thmk  that  the  fearful 
character  of  the  incident  is  brought  out  with  perfectly  suf- 
ficing power.  At  that  time  of  the  evening,  the  flanks  of 
the  horse  would  have  been  flecked  with  foam ;  all  the 
jaunty  pride,  with  which  he  pranced  and  curvetted  m  the 
morning,  would  have  been  broken  with  fatigue :  but  here 
he  steps  daintily  along,  as  if  setting  out  on  his  journey, 
no  suggestion  of  weakness  or  weariness  about  him.  In  the 
face  of  the  rider,  too,  it  may  at  least  be  asked  whether 
there  is  the  determination  necessary  for  the  deed.  Must 
not  such  cruelty  have  been  "  stubborned  with  iron  ? " 
This  man  looks  piqued,  provoked,  petulant.  His  features, 
though  blunt  and  base,  are  small.  He  is  the  image  of 
spite,  of  meanness,  of  petty  malevolence,  not  of  such 
fi6ndisli  and  inflexible  cruelty  as  seems  necessary  for  deeds 
like  his  or  lago's.  We  shall  not,  however,  be  dogmatic 
on  this  point.  I  am  not  sure  that  attainment  in  crime, 
that  mastership  in  miquity,  writes  itself  even  in  a  clouded 
form  of  those  big  bones  and  massive  brows  which  denote 
strength  of  character.  It  is  perhaps  with  feebleness  of 
character,  with  incapacity  to  resist  any  suggestion  of  the 
flesh  or  the  devil,  with  total  and  enervating  absence  of  sym- 
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pathy  with  good,  that  colossal  ability  to  commit  cnielty 
best  consists.  It  may  be  that  we  gratuitously  postulate, 
in  the  soul  of  the  utter  villain,  some  such  })o\vers  and  feel- 
ings as,  in  our  own,  would  have  struggled  with  advancing 
depravity  and  gone  down  only  after  a  tierce  wrestle.  It 
would  have  required  a  giant  strength  of  will  in  most  men 
never  to  have  winced  during  the  protracted  agonies  of 
Cook  the  victim  of  Palmer,  —  never  to  have  flinched 
through  the  whole  execution  of  that  diabolic  purpose. 
Yet  the  face  of  Palmer  gave  no  indication  of  natural 
strength  of  character.  It  had  no  strong,  noble  bones. 
It  was  suftused  with  a  foul  dinginess  of  sensuality,  and 
had  no  look  even  of  dogged  resolution.  It  had,  now  that 
I  think  of  it,  a  distant  generic  resemblance  to  the  face  of 
Lord  John  in  Mr.  Windus's  picture.  Perhaps,  therefore, 
the  deliberate  choice  of  the  artist  was  truer  than  my  hasty 
impression. 

Smith.  The  day  is  westering,  and  yet  we  have  even 
glanced  at  very  little  in  the  wide  kingdom  of  Art.  I  fear 
we  must  leave  the  greater  part,  until  that  j^romised  day, 
when  we  are  to  have  you  at  the  old  place,  and  you  and 
I  shall  have  another  chat  on  our  favorite  subject,  with 
mountains,  clouds,  and  brooks  for  reference. 

Thorn.  That  is  a  pleasant  prospect;  we  have  indeed 
much  to  talk  of  Only  a  few  artists  have  passed  in  review 
before  us.  But  we  have  not  altogether  erred  in  fixing 
our  regards  mainly  on  the  prospective  phases  of  Art,  on 
the  youthful  and  the  promising.  It  is  more  important  to 
know  and  hail  the  new  than  to  linger  about  the  old, 
whether  to  build  over  it  a  mausoleum  or  to  pronounce 
on  it  a  solemn  anathema.  We  need  not  part,  however, 
without  saying  a  Avord  or  two  about  some  of  those  paint- 
ers who  bulk  more  hirgely  in  the  world's  eye  than  those 
23* 
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we  have  mentioned,  and  whom  general  consent  would  set 
at  the  head  of  the  contemjjorary  British  school. 

In  the  treatment  of  marine  subjects,  as  was  allowed  even 
by  the  somewhat  ungenerous  savans  of  the  French  Expo- 
sition, we  stand  supreme;  and  the  first  of  living  marine 
painters  is  Clarkson  Stanfield.  The  Abandoned  is  a  good 
example  of  his  work.  The  scene  is  the  "  deep  mid-ocean," 
no  shore,  no  rock  in  sight.  The  wearied,  mastless  vessel 
has  lain  down  like  a  spent  animal  after  the  shock  of  the 
last  sea,  when  she  is  met  by  another  fierce,  massy  buffet, 
tlie  furious  billow  dashing  once  more  over  her  timbers  in 
wild,  flying,  filmy  foam.  The  sky  is  broken  in  the  midst, 
and  a  burst  of  Avhite  light  streams  down,  pouring  along 
the  trough  of  the  sea,  and  whitening  every  tossing  wave- 
let, on  the  broad  backs  of  the  swells.  That  light  will  soon 
pass  away ;  for  to  wdndward,  a  cloud,  still  blacker  than 
those  around  the  vessel,  comes  drifting  swiftly  on.  Be- 
neath the  edges  of  that  cloud,  the  livid  waves  spring,  and 
writhe,  and  dance,  in  the  mad  music  of  the  wind.  Soon 
the  canopy  of  a  new  storm  will  shroud  the  doomed  ship 
in  deeper  night ;  and  away  she  wall  roll,  tossed  from  valley 
to  valley  b^  the  might  of  the  sea,  borne  into  the  remote 
solitudes  of  ocean  never  to  return.  The  picture  is  one  of 
genius  and  }X)wer.  Stanfield  is  your  true  man  to  paint  a 
w^ave.  He  knows  it  in  all  its  freaks  of  motion,  in  all  its 
wild  play  of  glistening,  wavering,  flashing  light.  He  has 
Avatched  it  in  the  fair,  racing  breeze,  in  the  vexed  chop 
ping  sea,  where  tides  and  w'inds  contend,  and  under  the 
murky  tempest,  when  it  gathers  itself  into  a  huge  billow, 
fronting  the  blast  like  an  angry  brow,  corrugated  in  agony 
and  rage. 

Smith.  The  genius  of  Collins  seems  to  have  been  more 
pensive,  and  it  may  be  less  daring,  than  that  of  Stanfield. 
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In  the  rendering  of  far,  faint  liorizons,  and  bleak,  sandy 
tluts  of  shore,  I  suppose  he  stands  wholly  unequalled.  I 
could  name  no  paintings  which  bear  you  so  completely  to 
tlie  scenes  they  represent.  The  salt  breeze  cools  your  fore- 
head ;  you  shiver  sympathetically  with  the  fisherman,  toil- 
ing along  between  wave  and  bent. 

Cooke  must  surely  be  a  substantial,  liearty  man,  enjoying 
life,  and  going  at  his  Avork  with  a  will.  Ilis  most  generally 
chosen  subjects,  indeed,  are  rather  of  a  quiet  than  a  stir- 
ring chaiacter.  He  loves  to  paint  boats  with  sails  faintly 
flapping  over  slumbering  seas,  above  which  his  clouds,  per- 
meated Avith  that  soft  pale-yellow  radiance  of  his,  are  a  true 
and  fitting  drapery.  But  he  can  paint  a  strong  gale,  as 
well  as  a  glassy  sea.  Observe  this  scene  on  the  Adriatic ; 
Chioggkm  fishing  vessels,  <£'c'.,  ru fining  into  tJie  lagune  of 
Venice,  on  the  approach  of  a  borasco  or  violent  squall. 
You  remark  Cooke's  characteristic  orange  on  the  broad  sail 
of  that  big,  bright  "boat,  bounding  Uke  a  sea-monster  in 
front.  IIow  the  thing  of  life  leaps  into  that  wave,  laving 
her  shoulders  with  the  sheeted  foam  as  the  sea  comes  gal- 
loping like  a  race-horse  from  the  left !  She  positively 
stands  out  from  the  sky  amid  the  storm  clouds.  It  was 
a  sweeping  and  strong  hand,  I  think,  too,  a  joyous  one, 
which  painted  that  boat.  The  picture  makes  you  hold 
your  breath. 

Thorn.  Sir  EdAvin  Landseer  is  the  most  popular  living 
painter.  His  subjects  are  not  the  highest,  yet  I  cannot  find 
it  in  my  heart  to  grudge  him  his  pre-eminence.  He  stands 
apart  from  all  animal  painters.  If  Turner  can  be  alleged  to 
have  differed  from  other  landscapists,  by  embracing  in  the 
comprehensiveness  of  his  love  and  power  all  the  moods  of 
nature,  while  they  dwelt  on  particnilar  aspects,  still  more 
expressly  may  it  be  said  of  Landseer  that  he  differs  from 
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all  animal  painters,  in  having  imparted  to  his  own  subject  a 
breadth  and  dignity  absolutely  unexampled.  He  has  thrown 
over  the  animal  world  the  light  of  human  association,  a 
task  hard  to  perfonn,  but  which  he  has  accomplished  with 
incomparable  felicity.  In  bare  realism,  there  may  be  one  or 
two  departments  in  which  he  has  been  equalled,  I  shall  not 
say  surpassed ;  but  wherever  his  supremacy  as  an  animal 
painter  may  be  disputed  by  another,  the  disputed  glory  is 
not,  I  think,  worth  contending  for.  The  ferocity,  terror, 
rage,  and  pain,  of  animal  life,  were  perhaps  never  conveyed 
as  by  Snyders.  But  his  pictures  can  be  profitable  only  in 
such  a  manner  as  gladiatorial  shows  or  prize  fights  might 
be  profitable  ;  and  can  be  vindicated  only  by  such  fallacies 
as  might  be  urged  in  order  to  screen  these  from  a  just  con- 
demnation. I  cannot  look  upon  a  group  of  bears  and  dogs 
rending  each  other,  fi'om  the  hand  of  Snyders,  without 
being  sensible  that  the  man  possessed  observation  to  pierce, 
memory  to  seize,  and  a  conquering  power  of  execution. 
Grant  that  I  find  a  certain  lesson  in  the  earnestness  with 
which  he  must  have  devoted  himself  to  his  task,  a  certain 
encouragement  in  his  marvellous  success.  As  much  as  this 
can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  moral  advantage  derived  from 
him  who,  after  his  fight  of  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes, 
his  one  remaining  eye  starting  bloodshot  from  his  head, 
scarcely,  for  utter  exhaustion,  hears  the  shouts  that  hail  his 
victory.  The  didactic  uses  of  Snyders  are  perhaps  as  great 
as  those  of  Ben  Caunt  or  Harry  Broom.  But  the  sin  of 
palliating  the  misuse  of  power  by  the  very  circumstance 
which  lends  that  sin  its  aggravation,  by  the  excellence  of 
the  gifts  debased,  has  prevailed  too  widely  in  these  hero- 
worshipping  days.  Tlie  time,  I  trust,  will  soon  arrive, 
when  Art  shall  disclaim,  indignantly  and  forever,  the  base 
privilege  of  perpetuating  what  ought  to  be  forgotten,  and 
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hiingiiig  into  light  what  decent  nature  vails  in  darkness. 
Complete  and  hsppv  sympathy  with  Avhat  there  is  of  idea 
or  feeling  in  the  pictures  of  Snyders  would  imply  a  gross,  a 
ferocious,  a  brutish  nature ;  and,  since  distempered  tastes 
are  known  to  grow  by  what  they  feed  on,  all  such  pictures 
ought  to  be  rejected  mmiercifully  and  with  scorn.  Let 
it  be  mentioned  to  Landseer's  real  honor,  that  he  cannot 
dispute  with  Snyders  his  tarnished  ci'own.  A  total  exemp- 
tion from  blame  cannot,  indeed,  be  claimed  for  him.  Once 
or  twice  he  has  fallen  into  the  error  of  painting  the  base 
and  revolting  in  animal  life.  No  humane  man  could  for  a 
moment  look  upon  the  writhings  of  a  transfixed  otter,  with- 
out pity,  shame,  horror;  and  no  painter  ought  to  have 
pandered  to  the  degraded  tastes  which  could  enjoy  such  a 
spectacle.  But  that  was  almost  a  solitary  instance.  The 
sound  feeling  of  the  multitude,  which  conferred  2X)pularity 
upon  Landseer,  warned  him  that  such  pictures  were  essen- 
tially •svrong.  In  the  overwhelming  majority  of  cases,  he  has 
fallen  into  no  such  error.  On  the  contrary,  he  has,  as  I 
said,  shed  over  animal  life  an  exquisite  and  novel  illumina- 
tion, 2)oetical  m  a  high  sense,  and  partaking  of  countless 
delicate  elements  of  humor,  of  pathos,  of  vivacity,  of 
mirthfulness.  I  do  n't  know  whether  any  pictorial  critic,  of 
the  small,  nibbling,  pedantic  order,  has  ever  happened  to 
lay  down  the  limits  of  motive  and  expression,  within  which 
the  animal  painter  ought  to  confine  himself.  It  would  be 
])leasant  to  compare  the  result  with  what  Landseer  has 
done,  to  note  how  and  how  often  genius  had  overleaped  the 
stakes  of  mediocrity.  Landseer's  animals  are,  with  the 
possible  exception  I  have  noted,  more  like  nature's  animals 
than  any  ever  painted.  Yet  he  contrives,  while  painting 
them,  to  touch  with  cunning  hand  a  thousand  chords  of 
human  sympathy,  glancing  with  delicate  satire  at  human 
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foible,  and  gracefully  suggesting  the  more  deep  and  tender 
human  emotions.  Since,  moreover,  he  is  professedly  an 
animal  painter,  no  more  would  have  been  strictly  demanded 
in  his  backgrounds  than  is  given  in  those  of  Snydei's  or 
Hondekoeter.  But  he  has  scorned  to  avail  himself  of  any 
such  indulgence.  He  has  given  the  solitude  of  the  Arctic 
night,  the  sweep  of  the  sea-horizon,  and,  above  all,  eiFects 
of  mountain  mist,  in  a  manner  which  entitle  him  to  high 
consideration  among  landscape  painters.  In  i^ower  and 
range  of  expression,  once  more,  while  still  strictly  within  his 
own  province,  he  has  surpassed  not  only  all  animal  j^ainters, 
but  all  prose  and  poetic  fabulists.  I  remember  no  exception 
to  the  rule,  that  when  writers  have  desired  to  draw  any 
lesson  from  animal  life,  they  have  assumed  a  jocular,  serio- 
comic tone.  But  Landseer's  Night  and  Morning  create  no 
trivial  emotions,  make  no  appeal  to  the  risible  faculties. 

The  drear  moonlight  shivers  through  the  storm,  drifting 
along  the  lake,  and  all  the  mountains  are  wrapped  in  gloom. 
In  the  foreground,  you  see  two  stags  in  contest.  Land- 
seer's utmost  power  is  here  displayed ;  in  the  knotted 
sinews,  entangled  horns,  and  bloodshot  eyes,  of  the  animals, 
you  have  perfect  expression  of  a  rage  stronger  than  anguish 
or  death.  This  is  Night.  Turn  to  the  companion  pictiu-e. 
Morning  has  brought  perfect  peace.  The  lake,  still  as  glass, 
watches  for  the  first  cloud  to  rise  like  a  smile  on  the  fair 
face  of  the  sky.  The  moimtains  stand  silent  and  beautiful, 
in  the  ruddy  dawn.  The  noble  stags  are  rigid  in  death, 
their  limbs  in  the  unyielding  posture  of  their  last  grapple. 
And,  see  there,  creeping  up  the  hill,  now  almost  touching 
the  booty,  with  a  look  of  archness,  of  cunning,  of  pure, 
approving  satisfaction,  which  Landseer  alone  could  have 
painted,  the  hill  fox  approaches  his  prey.  The  niountahi 
eagle,  too,  is  winging  his  way  across  the  lake,  snuffing  the 
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feast.  And  thus  tlie  monarclis  of  the  waste  have  ended 
their  mortal  duel !  Never,  in  prose  or  rhyme,  was  the 
story  so  grandly  told.     It  is  fable  become  epic. 

Consider,  again,  his  Highland  N^tirses^  dedicated  to  Miss 
Nightingale.  This  is  the  second  pocin-picture  called  forth 
by  the  Kussian  AVar.  The  wounded  stag  has  retired  to  die 
on  the  highest  and  loneliest  crag,  cm'tained  by  the  mist. 
Two  hinds  bend  over  him  and  lick  his  wound.  On  the  rock 
beside,  are  one  or  two  moimtain  birds.  Such  a  scene  is 
probably  impossible  in  animal  life,  yet  who  will  say  where 
tlie  superadded  expression,  separating  them  from  the  animal 
world,  becomes  visible  in  those  life-like  hinds  ?  The  pathos 
of  the  picture  cannot  but  be  felt. 

It  will  be  as  an  animal  painter  that  Landseer  is  remem- 
bered. Yet  I  am  assured  that  he  would  have  succeeded  if 
he  had  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  such  high  ideal  pauit- 
ing  as  he  has  once  or  twice  attempted.  His  Peace  and 
War  might  alone  support  a  reputation  in  this  kind.  TT^«' 
is  all  narrowness,  gloom,  horror.  The  steed  and  rider  lie 
ghastly  at  the  foot  of  the  rampart,  the  fierce  flames  of  the 
cannon  flashing  through  the  thick  smoke  around,  Peace  is 
all  spaciousness,  serenity,  blessedness.  The  tmfathomable 
l)lue  of  the  sky,  the  broad,  smiling  ocean,  the  wide  sweejis 
of  sunny  sward,  these  are  themselves  magnificent  in  con- 
ception, as  a  contrast  to  the  walled  up  darkness  of  war. 
Then  there  is  the  bright  grass  over  the  sea;  the  lamb  crops 
the  green  blade  that  has  grown  in  the  mouth  of  the  rusty 
cannon  ;  a  few  glad  children  sport  in  front ;  and  there  is  no 
question  to  agitate  the  mind,  more  serious  than  the  solution 
of  the  thread-puzzle  on  the  child's  hands. 

Smith.  Shall  we  pretend  to  have  liad  a  conversation 
\ipon  the  aspects  of  Art  in  Great  Britain,  yet  i)ass  by  Wil- 
liam  Mallord    Turner'?       I   have    so   far    shaken   ofl'  my 
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despicable  bashfulness,  that  I  shall  venture  to  say  a  word 
or  two  of  that  great  artist,  and  with  them  let  this  desultory- 
chat,  Avhich  to  me  at  least  has  been  pleasant,  come  to  a 
close. 

A  complete  or  final  idea  of  the  character  and  achieve- 
ments of  Turner's  genius  I  cannot  profess  to  have  formed. 
But  I  have  had  somewhat  uncommon  opportunities  of 
observing  his  pictures,  and  have  examined  innumerable 
engravings  from  his  works.  I  can  say  with  decision,  that  I 
have  discerned  certain  lineaments,  vague  yet  unmistakable, 
of  a  gigantic  mind,  great  in  its  simplicity,  in  its  massiveness, 
in  its  sweep  of  comprehension,  in  its  concentration  of 
energy.  Turner  had  none  of  your  perked  and  paltry  origi- 
nalities about  him.  His  power  of  plagiarism  was  as  mag- 
nificent as  Shakspeare's,  Goethe's,  or  Carlyle's.  His  real 
originality  A\'as  no  more  doubtful  than  theirs.  "  He  who 
has  really  caught  the  mantle  of  the  prophet,  is  the  last  man 
to  imitate  his  Avalk : "  and  he  who  catches  the  mantle, 
without  imitating  the  gait,  is  the  true  original.  Turner 
was  the  most  earnest  of  scholars ;  he  reminds  you  contin- 
ually of  other  painters  ;  but  what  he  found  brick,  he  left 
marble.  As  a  realist,  his  grasp  was  irresistible,  and  will  not 
now  be  questioned.  But  it  is  my  deliberate  opinion  that  as 
a  poet  he  was  more  wonderful  than  as  a  realist.  He  ren- 
dered mountains  and  skies,  forests  and  streams,  as  they  had 
never  prevnously  been  rendered.  Every  bone  in  the  frames 
of  the  reclining  giants  whose  weight  steadies  the  earth, 
every  wrinkle  on  their  brows,  every  gleam  of  light  upon 
their  craggy  foreheads,  he  brought  out  with  solitary  power. 
The  springing  also  of  the  bough  and  the  sinewy  strength 
of  the  stem,  the  wayward  grace  of  the  river  and  boiling 
torrent  foam,  the  hot  haze,  swooning  over  the  distances  of 
raid-summerj  the  scenery  of  the  upper  heSvens,  the  lurid  or 
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fiery  red  of  stormy  sunset,  all  were  Turner's  own.  But  if 
he  sm'passed  other  puuiters  in  these  and  other  provinces  of 
pure  realism,  lie  surpassed  them  still  more,  as  I  said,  in 
strictly  poetic,  in  creative  might.  Who  could  select  like 
Turner  ?  You  know  that  city  and  the  scenery  in  which  it 
is  embosomed  :  but  did  you  ever  see  it  in  that  gi-a«deur  of 
attitude,  could  any  other  painter  have  showed  you  it  so  ? 
You  would  say  cities  and  mountains  were  proud  to  sit  to 
their  great  portrait-painter,  since  none  could  perceive  like 
him  their  characteristic  points,  none  could  so  elicit  and  coni- 
bine  their  distinctive  and  contrasted  beauties,  none  could 
let  them  so  well  be  seen.  Yet  selection  is  by  no  means  the 
only  power  of  Turner.  Taste  might  go  far  to  impart  or 
regulate  a  power  of  selection,  but  the  sovereign  imagination 
alone  could  give  the  deepest  poetry  that  dwells  in  Turner's 
pictures.  lie  seems,  by  life-long  observation  and  musing, 
to  have  detected  nature's  secret!?of  effect,  her  modes  of 
contrast,  her  suggestions  of  thought :  and  his  imagination 
struck  out  more  grandly  that  at  which  she  aimed.  The 
strength  and  stateliness  of  the  precipice,  the  majesty  of 
mountain  shadow,  the  exulting  magnificence  of  broad 
streaming  light,  the  mysterious  suggestion  of  infinitude,  by 
the  steep  and  soaring  line  of  mountain  side  lost  in  the 
hanging  clouds  that  seem  to  vail  immensity,  are  all  as  it 
were  vocal  in  a  picture  by  Turner.  The  mountains  are  no 
longer  dumb ;  Turner  caught  their  inarticulate  accents ; 
and  when  he  made  them  speak,  all  could  understand  them. 
This  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  explain  in  words  ;  but  the 
universal  sentiment  as  to  prints  from  Turner  proves  that  I 
am  not  alone  in  finding  in  his  works  the  most  poetic  render- 
ings of  nature's  deepest  expressions.  A  critic,  whose 
literary  immortality  is,  I  think,  as  secure  as  that  of  Sporus  or 
King  CoUey,  is  severe  upon  Mr.  lluskiu  for  demandhig 
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thought  in  pictures.  The  thoughts  that  are  built  up  in  the 
mountains  may  be  to  him  a  great  mystery.  But  if  you  ask 
me  where  you  will  find  thought,  poetry,  invention,  in  land- 
scape painting,  I  refer  you  to  any  volume  of  engravings 
after  Turner. 

I  cannot  fix  upon  any  picture  to  illustrate  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  Turner's  genius,  and  to  more  than  one  picture, 
I  must  not  now  refer.  Let  me  take  one  almost  indiscrimi- 
nately. In  Lord  EUesmere's  Gallery,  there  is  a  large  pic- 
ture by  Turner,  jiainted  evidently  after  the  great  Vander- 
velde  in  the  same  collection.  I  shall  briefly  compare  the 
two. 

The  Vandervelde  contains  a  considerable  number  of  ves- 
sels. In  front  is  a  Dutch  packet-ship,  a  gleam  of  color  on 
its  sail  from  the  dreary  sunlight  to  windward.  It  mounts 
a  broken  sea,  dipping  into  its  foam,  which  dashes  up  over 
the  bows.  To  leeward  is  a  ship  with  sails  clewed  up,  facing 
the  Avind.  The  sky  has  two  great  banks  of  cloud,  one  of 
them  again  dividing  into  three  tower-like  masses,  through 
which  is  shed  a  famt  illumination  of  stormy  sunlight.  Tlie 
sea  in  front  is  broken,  yeasty,  racing  before  the  wind  with 
fearful  velocity.     Look  now  to  the  Turner. 

One  vast  bank  of  cloud,  piled  mountain  after  moimtain, 
comes  darkening  over  the  waves,  "  cramming  all  the  blast 
before  it."  Its  rounded  tops  are  steeped  in  the  sombre 
light  which  appears  in  the  Vandervelde.  A  gleam  of  the 
same  rests  on  the  sail  in  front.  The  whole  undei'-part  of 
the  gr^at  bank  of  cloud  is  black  and  thundery ;  beneath, 
the  white  waves  are  seen  mysteriously  rising  and  writhing. 
In  the  distance,  a  tall,  three-masted  ship  has  furled  all  sail 
and  looks  towards  the  blast.  In  front,  two  small  vessels 
are  lifted  into  prominence,  nmning  foul  of  each  otiier,  the 
one  with  canvas  down,  the  other  with  bellying  sail  attempt- 
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ing  to  liold  up  to  tlie  wind.  A  sea  strikes  them  both, 
dashing  in  wild  foam  over  the  bow  of  that  one  which  has 
its  sail  spread.  The  waves  in  the  foreground  roll  in  one 
or  two  huge,  angry  ridges,  the  trough  of  the  sea  being 
filled  with  seething  foam. 

It  is  known  that  the  picture  by  Turner  is  a  companion 
to  that  by  Vandervelde,  and  was  a  direct  attempt  either  to 
imitate  or  to  grapple  with  it.  But  mark  how  the  con* 
ception,  or  rather  conceptions,  of  Vandervelde,  gain  from 
the  touch  of  Turner.  The  forms  of  the  Dutchman's  pic- 
ture seem  to  have  been  dissolved  or  sent  apart,  and  again 
brought  together,  into  grander,  simpler  masses,  at  the 
word  of  a  mightier  imagination.  Yandervelde's  sea  is  cov- 
ered with  ships.  Only  one  or  two  break  the  loneliness 
and  gloom  of  Turner's.  The  sea  of  Vandervelde  is  chop- 
ping and  gusty,  a  broad  plain  of  countless  equal  waves. 
One  or  two  mighty  ridges,  with  millions  of  w^avelets  in 
their  hollows,  occupy  the  front  of  Turner's.  But  the  alter- 
ation in  which  the  master  mind  and  hand  are  most  sig- 
nally displayed  is  that  passed  upon  the  clouds.  These  all 
come  together  in  Turner's  picture ;  no  division  breaks  the 
unity  of  the  simple,  overpowering  mass ;  it  I'olls  on  there, 
dark,  heavy,  towering,  majestic,  in  the  grandeur  and  ter- 
ror of  tempest. 

It  could,  I  think,  be  distinctly  proved,  that  a  change, 
similar  to  that  observable  in  Turner's  treatment  of  Vander- 
velde's  subject,  was  effected  by  him  in  all  that  he  made,  by 
earnest  study,  his  own.  The  conceptions  of  other  artists 
I  compare  to  the  many  hills,  interesting,  varied,  beautiful, 
of  the  newer  geological  formations.  They  may  be  the  pic- 
turesque crags  of  the  limestone,  they  may  even  be  the 
jagged  crests  of  the  metamorphic  hills ;  but  they  are  com- 
paratively low  and  cunipuratively  many:  the  imagination 
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of  Turner,  working  from  lower  deeps  and  with  mightier 
power,  upheaved  the  central  ridge,  the  primary  mountain 
chain,  rising  above  all  the  rest,  imapproached  in  height, 
and  unbroken  and  alone  in  majesty.  Composition  be- 
comes, with  him,  vital  artistic  unity;  prettiness  becomes 
noble  symmetry  and  proportion;  beauty  becomes  sublim- 
ity. I  think  I  can  admire  the  grace  and  elegance,  the 
liquid  sky  and  limpid  water,  the  ordered  pillars  and  dig- 
nified fronts,  of  Claude.  But  my  perception  of  the  fact 
that  a  precipice  is  more  majestic  than  a  palace  gable,  is 
hardly  more  distinct  than  my  perception  of  a  greatness 
and  majesty  in  the  forms  of  Turner  totally  absent  from 
those  of  Claude.  The  latter  is  to  the  former  as  Pope  was 
to  Homer.  And  this  I  say  while  aware  of  the  historical 
fact  that  Turner  studied  Claude  with  tears  of  despairing 
admiration  in  his  eyes. 
And  so,  farewell. 


V. 

RUSKIN  AND  HIS   CRITICS. 

OuK  good  friends  the  artists  must  not  be  too  hard  upon 
us.  It  would  be  pleasant,  if  one  only  could,  to  school  our 
ideas  exactly  to  their  standard:  to  watch  their  cunning 
pencils,  as  they  bring  out  lines  and  hues,  too  exqiusite  for 
our  exoteric  capacities ;  to  follow  their  clever  pens,  as  they 
set  down  artistic  rules,  according  to  which  alone  we  ignoble 
vulgar  must  be  pleased  or  displeased ;  to  admire  nothing 
but  what  they  tell  i;s  is  admirable ;  to  believe  nothing  l)ut 
what  they  tell  i;s  is  credible  ;  and  to  find  vent  for  our  free 
activity,  only  in  the  becoming  and  ennobling  privilege  of 
paying  out  the  cash.  If  one  could  but  do  this,  he  might 
be  lapped  in  the  music  of  their  most  sweet  voices,  and 
bask  in  a  sunshine  as  pure  as  Claude's.  He  might  even 
be  patted  with  benignant  condescension  on  the  back,  pro- 
nounced a  man  of  taste  and  culture,  called  a  judicious 
critic  and  a  felicitous  collector.  Then  would  gradually 
gather  aroimd  him  that  delicate,  translucent  vail,  that 
misty,  mysterious  garment,  whose  qualities  precisely  re- 
verse those  of  the  shirt  of  Hercules,  for  it  thrills  with 
exquisite  pleasure  the  whole  frame  of  the  wearer,  and 
causes  his  breast  to  swell  with  the  sublime  consciousness 
of  connoisseurship,  and  flutters  all  bosoms  in  the  dove-cots 
of  fashion,  and  awakens,  when  it  appears,  a  whisper,  instinct 
24* 
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with  veneration,  spirit-stirring,  that  here  is  a  veritable  and 
most  alarming  lion,  having  no  relationship  to  Bully  Bottom 
the  weaver.  This  might,  indeed,  be  delightful;  but  the 
conditions  of  the  enjoyment  are  hard.  Admiration,  sympa- 
thy, pleasure,  are  precisely  the  things  that  will  not  force : 
the  very  consciousness  of  our  human  freedom  is  bound  up 
with  them.  Great,  also,  as  the  studio  and  the  Art-gallery 
are,  the  world  is,  on  the  whole,  neither  a  studio  nor  an 
Art-gallery.  Interests  manifold  and  important,  religious, 
social,  domestic,  will  not  cease  to  play  their  parts  there, 
in  remarkable  independence  of  the  rules  of  the  studio. 
Pictures,  moveover,  are  there  prepared  for  us,  of  a  beauty 
wondrous,  inexhaustible,  older  than  those  of  the  oldest 
masters,  old  as  the  mountains  and  the  skies,  with  Avhich  we 
cannot  help  being  rather  impressed,  but  which  we  cannot 
perfectly  see  or  understand,  until  some  one  show  them 
unto  us.  We  must  not,  therefore,  consent  to  the  consecra- 
tion to  Art  of  a  little  temple,  not  only  apart  from  the  great 
world,  but  shut  against  it ;  we  must  forego  the  proud 
honor  of  being  connoisseurs;  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  distinctions  common  to  mortal  men. 

Ruskin  must  not  be  given  up  wholly  to  the  artists.  True 
it  is,  and  let  the  fact  be  stated  with  due  emphasis,  that  we 
believe  him  to  be,  in  the  province  of  Art,  strictly  defined, 
a  critic  of  marvellous  accuracy  and  of  no  less  marvellous 
comprehensiveness,  whose  sympathy,  universally  acknowl- 
edged, is  not  one  whit  more  remarkable  than  his  science. 
True  it  is,  that  we  think  we  hold  in  our  hand  the  threads 
of  a  detailed  and  indubitable  demonstration  of  this.  Yet 
Ruskin  cannot  be  viewed  solely  as  a  critic  of  what  is 
generally  understood  as  Art.  Nay,  he  cannot  be  correctly 
judged  of  in  the  capacity  of  Art-critic,  if  he  is  contemplated 
in  that  alone.     The  nature  of  man  is  a  unity,  and  no  man 
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• 
can  engage  long  or  earaestly  in  any  work,  without  exibit- 
ing  the  essential  characteristics  which  that  unity  compre- 
hends. \Ve  must  regard  lluskin  in  at  least  three  aspects : 
as  a  poet  of  external  nature,  a  revealer  of  its  beauties,  a 
narrator  of  its  facts;  as  a  thinker,  impelled  by  sympathies 
of  extraordinary  power,  to  reflect  on  the  general  condition, 
religious  and  social,  of  mankind ;  and  as  a  critic,  who  has 
brought  the  general  capacities  of  his  nature,  primarily  and 
systematically,  to  an  examination  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
nations  of  Christendom  have  pursued  and  embodied  the 
Beautiful,  with  special  reference  to  that  pursuit  and  em- 
bodiment in  his  OAvn  comitry,  in  his  own  time.  It  is  dis- 
tinctly to  be  understood  that,  if  he  has  radically  failed  hi 
this  last  department,  he  cannot  be  defended.  He  might 
have  been  a  Richter  to  perceive  the  beauty  of  nature ;  he 
might  have  cast  abroad,  like  a  Luther,  the  seeds  of  moral 
and  religious  truth :  but  he  came  before  the  Avorld  as  an 
Alt-critic,  and  if  he  foiled  here,  he  failed  in  what  he  chose 
and  professed  as  his  life-woi'k.  But,  thus  concedhig  that 
no  excellence  in  other  provinces  could  have  redeemed  fail- 
ure in  this,  it  may  be  allowed  us  to  add,  that  an  extraordi- 
nary power  to  perceive  natural  beauty,  and  a  remarkable 
range  and  nobleness  of  human  sympathy,  might  promote 
instead  of  counteracting  ability  to  treat  expressly  of  Art, 
nay,  if  not  iinplying  such  ability,  is  indispensable  to  it.  If 
Art  had  not  a  distinct  character,  —  separable  both  from 
physical  beauty  and  human  excellence,  —  it  would  not  have 
a  distinct  name.  But  can  it  be  denied  that,  standing  on 
her  own  watch-toAver,  Art  casts  her  eye  now  towards 
the  world  of  nature,  now  towards  the  world  of  man,  for 
suggestion,  instruction,  and  in«piration?  The  connection 
between  Art  and  nature,  be  it  what  it  may,  is  at  least  inti- 
mate and  mdissoluble;  and  a  knowledge  of  nature,  and  a 
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broad  and  earnest  sympathy  with  human  Interests,  furnish 
a  presumption  in  favor  of  the  Art-critic.  It  would  surely 
be  unnecessary  to  argue  with  any  one  who  did  not  look 
ujion  an  enthusiasm  in  Art,  unable  to  connect  itself  with 
enthusiasm  in  nature  and  sympathy  with  men,  as  either  par- 
tial, affected,  or  altogether  unsound.  The  strong  sense  of 
humanity  will  always  recognize,  in  those  wider  emotions, 
the  best  guarantee  of  excellence  in  every  species  of  criti- 
cism ;  and  in  endea-s'oring  to  attain  a  correct  understanding 
of  any  critical  system,  to  form  a  sound  estimate  of  the 
capacities  and  achievements  of  any  critic,  it  will  not  fail  to 
commend  itself  as  the  best  mode  of  procedure,  to  com- 
mence with  a  survey,  in  relation  to  each,  of  such  initial 
feelings.  The  artists,  therefore,  and  connoisseurs,  must  for 
a  little  stand  aside,  while  we  consult,  touching  the  critic 
they  revile,  the  oracles  of  nature. 

With  an  explicitness  which  was  a  duty,  and  with  that 
scientific  calmness,  with  which  any  man  may  recall  and 
state  the  impressions  of  boyhood,  Mr.  Ruskin  has  informed 
us  of  the  emotions,  with  which,  in  his  earliest  years,  he 
looked  ujDon  nature.  The  passage  to  which  we  allude, 
occurring  in  the  third  volume  of  Modern  Painters^  may 
fearlessly  be  pronounced  one  of  the  most  important,  as  well 
as  interesting  and  beautiful,  in  the  whole  range  of  biog- 
raphy. We  can  quote  but  a  part  of  it.  "  The  first  thing," 
he  says,  "  which  I  remember,  as  an  event  in  life,  was  being 
taken  by  my  nurse  to  the  brow  of  Friar's  Crag  on  Derwent- 
water ;  the  intense  joy,  mingled  with  awe,  that  I  had  in 
looking  through  the  hollows  in  the  mossy  roots,  over  the 
crag  into  the  dark  lake,  has  associated  itself  more  or  less 
with  all  twining  roots  of  trees  ever  since.  Two  other 
things  I  remember,  as,  in  a  sort,  beginnings  of  life,  —  cross- 
ing Shapfells,  being  let  out  of  the  chaise  to  run  up  the  hills. 
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« 

—  and  going  through  Glenfai'g,  near  Kinross,  in  a  winter's 
mornmg,  when  the  rocks  were  liung  with  icicles ;  these 
being  culminating  points  in  an  early  life  of  more  travelling 
than  is  usually  indulged  to  a  child.  In  such  journeyings, 
whenever  they  brought  me  near  hills,  and  in  all  mountain 
ground  and  scenery,  I  had  a  pleasure,  as  early  as  I  can 
remember,  and  continuing  till  I  was  eighteen  or  twenty, 
infinitely  greater  than  any  which  has  been  since  possible  to 
me  in  anything ;  comparable  for  intensity  only  to  the  joy 
of  a  lover  in  being  near  a  noble  and  kind  mistress,  but  no 
more  explicable  or  definable  than  that  feeling  of  love  itself. 
.  .  .  .  Although  there  was  no  definite  religious  senti- 
ment mingled  with  it,  there  was  a  continual  perception  of 
sanctity  in  the  whole  of  nature,  from  the  slightest  thing  to 
the  vastest ;  —  an  instinctive  awe,  mixed  with  delight ;  an 
indefinable  thrill,  such  as  we  sometimes  imagine  to  indicate 
the  presence  of  a  disembodied  spiiit.  I  could  only  feel  this 
perfectly  Mhen  I  was  alone  ;  and  then  it  would  often  make 
me  shiver  from  head  to  foot  with  the  joy  and  fear  of  it, 
when  after  being  some  time  away  from  hills,  I  first  got  to 
the  shore  of  a  mountain  river,  where  the  brown  water 
circled  among  the  pebbles,  or  when  I  saw  the  first  swell  of 
distant  land  against  the  sunset,  or  the  first  low  broken  wall, 
covered  with  mountain  moss.  I  cannot  in  the  least  describe 
the  feeling  ;  but  I  do  not  think  this  is  my  fault  or  that  of 
the  English  language,  for,  I  am  afraid,  no  feeling  is  describ- 
able.  If  we  had  to  explain  even  the  sense  of  bodily  hunger 
to  a  person  who  had  never  felt  it,  we  should  be  hard  put  to 
it  for  words  ;  and  this  joy  in  nature  seemed  to  me  to  come 
of  a  sort  of  heart-hunger,  satisfied  with  the  presence  of  a 
Great  and  Holy  Spirit.  These  feelings  remahied  in  their 
full  intensity  till  I  was  eighteen  or  twenty,  and  then,  as  the 
reflective  and  practical  power  increased,  and  the  '  cares  of 
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this  world '  gained  upon  me,  faded  gradually  away,  in  the 
manner  described  by  Wordsworth  in  his  Intimations  of 
Immortality."  « 

It  is  of  the  emotions  experienced  amid  mountain  scenery 
that  Mr.  Ruskin  here  more  expressly  speaks.  But  the 
passage  reveals  a  mental  and  physical  organization,  gener- 
ally adapted  to  derive  j^leasure  from  the  appearances  of 
nature,  altogether  peculiar  ;  and  of  mountains  themselves 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  every  form  of  scenery,  of  the 
highest  beauty  or  grandeur,  excepting  only  the  sublime 
solitude  or  majestic  fury  of  the  central  ocean,  belongs 
pre-eminently  to  them.  It  is  from  the  mountain  that  you 
behold  the  sky  above  and  the  valley  below,  the  cloud  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  hill,  the  torrent  thundering  in  its  chasm, 
the  forest  climbing  among  the  crags,  the  lake  slumbering 
around  its  promontories.  That  "  intense,  superstitious, 
insatiable,  and  beatific  perception"  of  the  grandeur  and 
loveliness  of  mountain  scenery,  Avhich  characterized  Ruskin 
in  childhood  and  youth,  implied  a  perception  of  all  that  is 
grandest  and  loveliest  in  God's  earthly  creation. 

The  Avords  in  which  Ruskin  has  consciously  described  his 
early  passion  for  nature's  beauty  are  brief  and  unpreten- 
tious, marked  by  a  noble  and  manly  modesty.  But  the 
attestation  of  that  passion  which  he  soon  imconsciously 
made,  the  manifestation  forced  on  him  by  the  abounding  of 
the  gift,  is  as  imposing  as  it  is  conclusive.  At  an  age  when 
most  clever  young  men  are  bent  on  distinction  in  debating 
societies,  or  resting  on  tlieir  laurels  as  prize  versifiers,  lie 
published  the  first  volinne  of  Modern  Painters.  Had  it 
been  the  work  of  a  life-time,  it  would  have  secured  an 
immortality  of  renown  :  and  if  one  or  two  works,  produced 
at  a  similar  age,  have  indicated  a  genius  equally  rare,  it 
seems  open  to  no  dispute  that  no  M'ork  ever  pubUshed  by  a 
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very  yonng  man  effected  so  profound  and  important  a  revo- 
lution. It  at  once  took  a  separate  and  solitary  place  among 
works  in  English  prose.  In  style  and  in  matter,  it  was 
unique.  It  recalled  what  had  passed  entirely  out  of  English 
composition,  the  stately  march  and  long-drawn  cadence  of 
Hooker  and  Taylor ;  beside  the  richness  of  its  descriptive 
detail,  the  Traveller  was  bare,  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  general 
and  indetinite  ;  while  its  clearness  of  conception,  its  vigor, 
and  business-Uke  tone,  belonged  distinctively  to  prose,  and, 
if  not  distinctively,  at  least  conspicuously,  to  the  nineteenth 
century.  Its  matter  was  equally  remarkable  and  as  original. 
At  a  consideration  of  its  doctrines,  we  have  not  yet  arrived, 
but  its  principal  contents  were  a  series  of  descriptions  of 
the  aspects  of  nature,  and  to  these  the  language  could  show 
no  parallel.  Xay,  it  was,  perhaps,  in  the  nature  of  things 
impossible,  that  at  any  previous  time  they  could  have  been 
produced.  A  great  invention  is  possible  only  at  one  period. 
The  fact  is  proved  by  the  circumstance  that  the  history  of 
invention  is  a  history  of  controversy,  that  great  discoveries 
have  often,  if  not  imiformly,  been  made  by  different  minds 
about  the  same  time.  The  production  of  the  first  volume 
of  Modern  Painters  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  equally 
impossible  with  the  discovery  of  fluxions  in  the  ninth.  This 
assertion  means  simply  that,  at  the  date  of  the  appearance 
of  this  volinnc,  certain  elements  had  entered  into  civiliza- 
tion, certain  agencies  had  come  to  bear  upon  the  general 
mind,  absent  in  other  centuries,  whose  presence  was  indis- 
pensable to  its  suggestion  or  accomplishment.  Proof  of 
this  is  necessary,  but  conclusive  proof  is  at  hand. 

During  the  eighteenth  century,  and  with  accelerated 
speed  during  the  early  part  of  the  present,  a  great  process 
went  on,  by  which  the  ideas  of  men,  touching  the  realm 
of  physical  nature,  were  rectified  and  defined.     The  most 
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prominent  intellectual  characteristic  of  the  epoch  is  scien- 
tific activity.  The  prosj)ect  embraced  Avithin  the  ken  of 
science  continued  gradually  to  widen,  imtil,  before  the  mid- 
dle of  this  century,  it  might  be  said  to  comprehend  the 
whole  sphere  of  terrestrial  existence,  and  the  material 
aspects  of  the  astral  heavens.  From  the  frigid  crags  of 
Iceland  to  the  cactus-hedges  of  the  Cape,  from  the  pebble 
at  your  foot  to  the  nebula  in  the  outer  deeps  of  space, 
fi'om  the  flower  of  yesterday  to  the  tree-ferns  of  the  car- 
boniferous period,  Science  had  extended  her  gaze.  Fancy 
and  imagination  seemed  about  to  be  extinguished,  or  to 
become  the  mere  eyes  of  science.  No  ocean  was  now  sup- 
posed to  hide  Isles  of  the  Blessed ;  no  Atlantis  could  now 
rise  before  the  eyes  of  the  voyager.  Geology  told  you 
the  forms  of  the  mountains.  Meteorology  guessed  at  the 
balancing  of  the  clouds.  The  lightning  went  faster  and 
fui'ther,  as  the  slave  of  man,  than  it  ever  went  from  its 
own  lone  dwelling  in  the  thunder-cloud.  The  beasts  of 
the  forest  had  been  watched  and  classified;  the  flowers 
of  the  field  were  named  and  known;  the  very  rainbows, 
with  which,  from  time  immemorial,  the  sun  had  wreathed 
the  mist  and  foam  of  Orinoco,  could  not  escape  the  eye 
of  science. 

It  is  plain  that  any  mind  of  remarkable  power  and  sus- 
ceptibility, going  through  the  stages  of  culture  and  devel- 
opment in  a  time  thus  characterized,  could  not  escape  the 
l)ervading  influence.  Ruskin  did  not  escape  it:  but  it  is 
important  to  note  the  nature  of  the  impress  which  his 
genius  received.  His  capacity  was  not  distinctively  scien- 
tific. Taking  Coleridge's  antithesis  between  science  and 
poetry,  it  was  i-ather  poetic.  That  emotion  which  played 
so  important  a  part  in  his  eai'ly  history  found  satisfaction, 
not   in   analysis  and  classification,  but  in   contemplation. 
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reverence,  and  wonder.  So  mighty,  hoAvever,  was  that 
feelmg,  so  earnest  aiul  perpetual  its  action,  that  its  result 
was  a  knowledge  of  the  external  appearances  of  nature, 
poetic  in  its  order  but  scientific  in  its  accuracy:  while  it 
cannot  he  doubted  that,  at  a  certain  stage  of  its  early 
manifestation,  the  expressly  scientitic  intluonce  of  the  time 
came  in  to  assist  and  define  it.  The  fi.rst  volume  of  Mod- 
ern Painters  reveals  both  influences.  It  gives  express 
evidence  of  scientific  knowledge :  it  is,  from  first  to  last, 
one  tissue  of  evidence  of  that  pure  sensibility,  which  finds 
delight  in  simply  looking  on  the  fiice  of  nature,  and  which 
necessitates  knowledge.  This  combination  of  science  with 
j)oetry  it  is,  which  imparts  essential  originality  to  the  vol- 
ume of  which  we  speak;  and  so  closely  allied  is  such  a 
combination,  with  the  general  chai-acter  of  the  age,  that  it 
may  be  confidently  asserted  that  it  could  not  have  existed, 
as  it  certauily  did  not  exist,  in  any  other. 

The  critics  have  said  things  about  Ruskin  which  are  to 
us  amazing,  which  only  the  evidence  of  sense  could  render 
credible.  But  we  have  not  yet  seen  it  asserted  that  he 
is  ignorant  of  nature.  Into  this  arena  no  critic  has  ven- 
tured deliberately  and  openly  to  step.  The  wildest  fury 
of  insolence,  the  utmost  assurance  of  im1>ecility,  has  hei'c 
confined  itself  to  feeble  innuendo  or  nursery  flippancy. 
And  when  we  contemplate,  in  all  the  comprehensiveness 
of  its  range,  in  all  the  correctness  of  its  science,  in  all 
the  glory  of  its  poetry,  that  revelation  of  nature  Avhich 
he  has  made,  this  is  perhaps,  even  considering  what  critics 
Ruskin  has  had,  not  wonderful.  One  is  apt,  as  he  reads, 
to  imagine  that  the  whole  capacities  and  the  whole  life  of 
the  author  had  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  that  class  of 
natural  api>oarances  with  which  he  is  at  tlie  moment  con- 
cerned.    Listen  to  Ruskin's  description  of  the  sea,  and  you 
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think  he  must  have  spent  his  clays  and  years,  in  watching 
the  beauty  of  its  garlanded  summer  waves,  and  the  tor- 
tured "writhing  of  its  wintry  billows.  Follow  his  eye  as  it 
ranges  over  the  broad  fields  of  the  sky,  and  you  are  im- 
pressed with  the  idea,  that  it  can  never  have  been  turned 
from  observing  the  procession  of  the  clouds  across  the  blue, 
or  tracing  the  faint  streaks  of  the  cirri,  lying,  like  soft 
maiden's  hair,  along  heaA^en's  azure,  or  watching  the  sun 
as  hg  touches  the  whole  sky  Avith  gold  and  scarlet  and  ver- 
milion, to  be  for  him  a  regal  tent  at  eventide.  Go  with 
him  into  the  forest,  and  you  believe  that  he  has  studied 
nothing  else,  but  the  forms  of  stem  and  branch,  the  ar- 
rangement of  lii^ht  and  shade  in  the  hollows  of  the  foliaore. 
Enter  with  him  the  cathedral  of  the  mountains,  mark  at- 
tentively as  he  points  out  "  their  gates  of  rock,  pavements 
of  cloud,  choirs  of  stream  and  stone,  altars  of  snow,  and 
vaults  of  purple  traversed  by  the  continual  stars,"  and  you 
conclude  that  there  he  must  always  have  worshipped.  But 
when  you  have  passed  with  him  from  province  to  province 
of  nature's  beauty,  and  have  found  that  in  each  he  is  a  seer 
and  revealer,  can  you  fail  to  acknowledge  the  justice  and 
modesty  of  his  claim,  not  to  be  accused  of  arrogance  in 
asserting  that  he  has  walked  with  nature  ?  Can  you,  more- 
over, turn  from  the  loveliness  and  splendor  of  the  succes- 
sive visions  which  have  risen  before  you,  "without  knowing 
nature  better,  loving  her  more,  and  associating  with  her 
loftier,  purer,  mightier  emotions,  of  reverence  and  wonder, 
than  ever  theretofore  ? 

We  have  said  that,  in  the  sphere  of  simple  description  of 
nature's  facts,  Ruskin  has  not  been  directly  and  deliberately 
met.  But  among  the  many  half-annising,  half-offensive 
exhibitions  of  tip-toe  mediocrity,  trying  to  see  up  to  the 
height  of  this  original  genius,  if  haply  it  may  discover  that 
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it  is  merely  a  small  mediocrity  like  itself,  sot  on  some  sort 
of  stilts,  there  have  not  been  wanting  hints  that  Kuskin's 
*'  word-painting  "  is  an  easy  matter.  The  grandiose  medi- 
ocrity who,  rather  condescendingly,  consented,  once  and 
away,  to  annihilate  Kuskiu  in  the  Quarterly^  is  of  this 
opinion.  The  less  grandiose  mediocrity  who  reviewed  the 
first  Exhibition  Pamphlet  in  the  Art  Journal  utters  some 
expressions,  conceived  to  be  like  Rnskin's,  and  remarks  that 
it  is  easy  for  the  latter  to  write  like  this,  howcv<?r  ditticiilt 
it  might,  we  suppose,  be,  to  discuss  the  high  matters  with 
which  his  serene  littleness  is  conversant.  The  compliment 
thus  paid  to  Ruskin  is  really  too  high.  He  might  rival 
Shakspeare  in  describing  Dover  Cliff,  but  there  is  no  ground 
for  believing,  that  he  could  dramatically  body  forth  a  Slen- 
der or  an  Aguecheek.  We  verily  believe  him  incompetent, 
by  the  utmost  effort,  to  write  what  his  small  critic  comically 
fancies  is  in  his  manner.  But  we  have  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  making,  to  these  and  all  other  critics  of  Ruskin,  the 
concession,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  vague  and  empty 
verbosity,  that  there  may  be  glowing,  brilliant,  fluent  dic- 
tion, without  value  of  thought,  sentiment,  or  information. 
A  book  may  glitter  all  over  with  rhetorical  ornament,  may 
sparkle  with  metaphor,  may,  by  alliteration  and  antithesis, 
please  the  ear  and  fix  the  attention,  yet  be  worthless.  But 
the  descriptions  of  Ruskin  are  done  in  a  style,  which 
nothing  but  an  ignorance,  too  crass  and  unconscious  to  be 
ashamed,  or  a  perception  jaundiced  by  malevolence,  could 
confound  with  the  mere  glitter  of  voluble  feebleness.  There 
is  a  correspondence  between  all  the  real  gifts  of  nature. 
The  true  gleam,  if  you  only  know  it,  Avill  always  lead  you 
to  the  real  gold.  Able  thinkers  have  recognized,  —  among 
them,  in  express  terms,  Coleridge  and  Carlyle,  —  that  a 
linguistic  capacity  of  sterling  and  surpassing  excellence  is 
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always  connected  with  real  mental  faculty,  intellectual  or 
emotional.  An«l  we  assert  with  perfect  confidence,  that 
such  verbal  pictures  as  are  drawn  by  Ruskin  never  were 
dra^Ti,  and  could  not  possibly  be  drawn,  without  the 
existence  of  such  real  faculty.  They  are  distinguislied  by 
one  quality  which  never  pertains  to  false  rhetoric :  the 
quality  of  unity.  You  may  string  together  fact  after  fact, 
and,  to  make  their  jingle  somewhat  moi'e  musical,  you  maj 
put  ever  so  many  sounding  adjectives  between.  But  in 
order  to  place  before  the  eye  of  the  reader  the  distinct 
features  of  a  face,  nay  Ihe  exact  likeness  of  a  tree,  a  flower, 
a  snow-flake,  so  that  he  wall  have  each  plainly  within  the 
sphere  of  his  vision,  an  act  of  real  observation  must  have 
been  performed,  a  capacity  to  see  what  is  distinctive  must 
have  been  posses^sed,  a  certain  amount  of  genuine  mental 
force  must  have  been  put  in  exercise.  And  if  a  man  sets 
before  you,  in  all  its  breadth  and  clearness,'  a  wide  land- 
scape, letting  you  see  its  main  lines  as  distinctly  as  in  a 
suiweyor's  maj),  yet  covering  it  yviih  the  very  colors  ui 
which  nature  has  dressed  it,  it  becomes  mere  stupidity  and 
ignorance  to  deny  the  display  of  real  mental  power.  The 
easel  of  a  great  painter  might  be  covered  with  brilliant 
colors,  yet  the  whole  would  be  a  daub  ;  the  picture  he  has 
completed  may  show  every  tint  on  the  easel,  it  may  show  a 
great  many  more,  and  yet  be  no  daub  :  in  the  one  case,  the 
colors  mean  nothing,  they  are  held  together  by  no  relation; 
in  the  othei-,  every  color  is  in  its  own  place,  every  tint  is 
vocal,  and  the  voice  of  tlie  whole  is  one.  Wotikl  it  not  be 
a  jjoor  mistake,  to  confound  the  richness  and  abundance  of 
the  picture's  color,  with  the  confused  brilliancy  produced 
by  the  many  colors  of  the  daub  ?  Yet  this  is  precisely  the 
pitiful  and  painful  mistake  of  those  critics,  who,  having 
discovered,  by  the  exercise  of  their  critical  genius,  that 
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where  there  is  verbiage  there  must  be  many  words,  exclaim, 
Avhcnever  they  pereuive  many  words,  that  there  is  verbiage. 
Ruskin\s  words  are  used  to  brmg  out  the  minutest  facts  of 
nature,  the  Hght  and  shade  on  a  blade  of  grass,  the  blend- 
ing of  hue  in  the  rainbow,  the  melting  into  each  other  of 
tlie  cloud-shadows  upon  the  mountain  side  ;  and  critics  such 
as  now  find  admission  into  the  Quarterly^  whose  verbal 
powers,  of  fair  average  excellence,  are  to  those  of  Ruskin, 
as  the  pictorial  talents  of  a  sign-painter  are  to  those  of  Noel 
Paton,  sneer  at  his  facile  word-painting.  To  show  the 
flickering  dance  of  sunbeams  on  forest  leaves,  to  set  before 
us  the  very  spring  and  prancing  of  the  waves,  to  word-paint 
the  wreathing  of  the  mist  and  every  caprice  and  humor  of 
the  sky,  required  rather  an  abundant  supply  of  words  ;  but 
the  supply  at  Ruskin's  command  was  a  small  matter  to  his 
power  of  laying  them  on,  to  the  exquisite  precision  Avith 
which  he  applied  every  vocable.  In  all  that  we  are  now 
saying,  we  must,  for  proof,  appeal  mainly  to  our  own  experi- 
ence, and  refer  the  reader  to  Ruskin's  own  pages.  We  do 
not,  for  our  part,  recall  a  single  instance,  in  which  he  has 
deliberately  set  himself  to  place  a  scene  before  our  eyes, 
without  enabling  us,  after  a  sufficiently  close  and  steady 
look,  to  see  it  in  its  grand,  consistent  features.  We  invite 
readers  to  test  tlie  matter  for  themselves.  But  we  shall 
quote  one  passage,  which  exhibits  as  well  as  any  we  can 
recollect,  the  so-called  verbiage  of  Ruskin.  Our  readers 
shall  peruse  it,  before  we  make  any  remarks  upon  it.  It  is 
a  description  of  the  Fall  of  Schaff liausen  :  —  "  Stand  for  an 
hour  beside  the  Fall  of  Schaffhausen,  on  the  north  side 
where  the  rapids  are  long,  and  watch  how  the  vault  of 
water  first  bends,  unbroken,  in  pure  polished  velocity,  over 
the  arching  rocks  at  the  brow  of  the  cataract,  covering 
them  with  a  dome  of  crystal  twenty  feet  thick,  so  swift 
26* 
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that  its  motion  is  unseen  except  when  a  foam  globe  from 
above  darts  over  it  like  a  falling  star ;  and  how  the  trees 
are  lighted  above  it  under  aU  their  leaves,  at  the  instant 
that  it  breaks  into  foam;  and  how  all  the  hollows  of  that 
foam  burn  with  green  fire  like  so  much  shattering  chryso- 
prase  ;  and  how,  ever  and  anon,  stertling  you  with  its  white 
flash,  a  jet  of  spray  leaps  hissing  out  of  the  fall,  like  a 
rocket,  bursting  in  the  wind  and  driven  away  in  dust, 
filling  the  air  with  light ;  and  how,  through  the  curdling 
wreaths  of  the  restless  crashing  abyss  below,  the  blue 
of  the  water,  paled  by  the  foam  in  its  body,  shows 
purer  than  the  sky  through  white  rain-cloud ;  AvhUe  the 
shuddering  iris  stoops  in  tremulous  stillness  over  all,  fading 
and  flushing  alternately  through  the  choking  spray  and 
shattered  sunshine,  hiding  itself  at  last  among  the  thick 
golden  leaves  which  toss  to  and  fro  in  sympathy  with  the 
wild  water ;  their  dripping  masses  lifted  at  intervals,  like 
sheaves  of  loaded  corn,  by  some  stronger  gush  from  the 
cataract,  and  bowed  again  upon  the  mossy  rocks  as  its  roar 
dies  away  ;  the  dew  gushing  from  their  thick  branches 
through  drooping  clusters  of  emerald  herbage,  and  spark- 
ling in  Avhite  threads  along  the  dark  rocks  of  the  shore, 
feeding  the  lichens  which  chase  and  chequer  them  with 
purple  and  silver." 

It  is  possible  that,  at  first  glance,  this  may  appear  a  mass 
of  gorgeous  confusion :  and  it  is  certain  that  a  hurried 
I  glance  will  convey  but  a  slight  idea  of  what  it  contains. 
In  following  the  long  evolution  of  the  sentence,  something 
of  fatigue  may  be  experienced,  and  the  description  would 
doubtless  have  been  more  generally  and  readily  appreci- 
ated, had  the  mind  been  rested  by  one  or  two  stops  skil- 
fully inserted.  But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
impression   of  concentrated   power,   of  mass,   of  urgent, 
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irresistible  liaste,  could  have  been  so  well  conveyed  by 
a  succession  of  sentences.  The  point  to  be  peculiarly 
noted,  however,  is  the  nature  of  the  "verbiage,"  abun- 
dant enough  no  doubt,  of  the  passage.  Let  the  reader, 
amid  all  its  plenitude  of  adjective,  set  his  finger,  if  he  can, 
upon  an  epithet  that  could  be  dispensed  with,  a  word  which 
does  not  state  some  fact  or  define  some  quality.  Had  the 
same  space  been  filled  with  ejaculations  about  the  grandeur 
and  sublimity  of  the  scene  —  had  we  lieard  only  of  Titanic 
power,  and  ini'xpressible  beauty,  and  tremendous  velocity 
—  there  would  liave  been  an  example  of  verbiage.  But 
examine  the  passage  clause  by  clause,  and  you  find  that 
its  richness  of  expression  is  not  by  any  means  so  remark- 
able as  its  condensation.  The  significance  of  the  adjective 
"  polished,"  applied  to  the  velocity  of  the  vaulted  water, 
might  be  expanded  into  pages.  You  are  told,  in  one 
word,  that  the  rocks  at  the  brow  of  the  cataract  arc 
arclied ;  you  see  the  light  breaking  up  from  the  foam 
under  the  leaves ;  you  are  led  from  sight  to  sight,  until 
you  know  the  tints  of  the  lichens  on  the  Avetted  rocks, 
and  mark  the  foam  paling  the  water  imder  its  surface  ; 
and  from  first  to  last  there  is  not  an  indefinite  touch,  a 
superfluous  word.  To  attempt  to  detail  what  is  in  the 
passage  is  foimd  to  be  impossible :  you  cannot  say  what 
Ruskin  has  told  you  in  so  few  words  as  he  has  told  it. 

But  masterly  as  this  description  is,  it  can  rank  only  with 
the  less  remarkable  among  Ruskin's  pictures  of  external 
nature.  The  subject  to  be  described  was  comparatively 
circumscribed,  and  there  Avas  little  assistance  rendered  to 
the  associative  iiiiagiiiation,  in  connecting  its  bare  facts 
with  human  sympathy.  But  in  descriptions  too  numerous 
to  be  referred  to  here,  —  in  such  pictures  as  that  of  the 
Campagna  of  Rome  under  evening  light,  and  that  of  Tur- 
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ner's  Slave  Ship,  —  not  only  are  the  grand  lines  of  fact  put 
strongly  in,  but  that  idealizing  power  is  displayed,  which, 
on  whatever  occasion,  or  in  Avhatever  form  exhibited, 
whether  in  the  poetry  of  a  Shakspeare  or  Byron,  in 
the  prose  of  a  Carlyle,  a  Richter,  a  Ruskin,  in  the  colors 
of  a  Titian  or  Turner,  seems  to  be  radically  the  same, 
and  marks  the  highest  genius.  If  any  single  example  of 
Riiskin's  display  of  this  power  were  to  be  regarded  as 
more  than  an  indication,  a  faint  suggestion,  of  what  he 
has  done,  the  error  would  be  complete :  but  if  the  reader 
can  api^reciate  a  very  small  part  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
whole,  and  thinks  it  important,  as  we  do,  that,  in  every 
form  of  criticism,  at  least  an  opportunity  should  be  af- 
forded of  comparing  the  writer's  words  with  his  allega- 
tions, he  may  not  deem  it  inappropriate  that  we  subjoin 
two  passages,  which,  if  not  in  Ruskm's  very  highest  style, 
yet  appear  to  us  to  display,  along  with  the  unfailing  real- 
ism, the  scientific  accuracy,  of  Avhich  so  much  has  been  said, 
traces  of  that  higher  power  which  is  characteristic  of  con- 
summate genius.  The  first  is  from  the  second  volume  of 
The  Stones  of  Ve?iice,  the  second  from  the  third  volume 
of  3fodern  Painters. 

bird's-eye  view   of   the    scenery   of   EUROPE,   IN   ITS  CORRE- 
SPONDENCE   WITH   NATIONAL    CHARACTER. 

"  The  charts  of  the  world  Avhich  have  been  drawn  up  by- 
modern  science  have  thrown  into  a  narrow  space  the  ex- 
pression of  a  vast  amount  of  knowledge,  but  I  liave  never 
yet  seen  any  one  pictorial  enough  to  enable  the  spectator 
to  imagine  the  kind  of  contrast  in  physical  character  which 
exists  between  northern"  and  southern  countries.  We  know 
the  difierences  in  detail,  but  we  have  not  that  broad  glance 
and  grasp  which  would  enable  us  to  feel  them  ui  their  ful- 
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ness.  We  know  that  gentians  grow  on  the  Alps,  and  olives 
on  the  Apennines ;  but  we  do  not  enough  conceive  for  our- 
selves that  variegated  mosaic  of  the  world's  surface  which  a 
bird  sees  in  its  migration, — that  difference  between  the  dis- 
trict of  the  gentian  and  of  the  olive,  which  the  stork  and 
the  swallow  see  lar  off,  as  they  lean  upon  the  sirocco  Avmd. 
Let  us  for  a  moment  try  to  raise  ourselves  even  above  the 
level  of  their  flight,  and  imagine  the  Mediterranean  lying 
beneath  us  like  an  irregular  lake,  and  all  its  ancient  pro- 
montories sleeping  in  the  sun :  here  and  there  an  angry 
spot  of  thunder,  a  gray  stain  of  storm,  moving  upon  the 
burning  field ;  and  here  and  there  a  fixed  Avreath  of  white 
volcano  smoke,  surrounded  by  its  circle  of  ashes ;  but  for 
the  most  part  a  great  peacefulness  of  light,  Syria  and 
Greece,  Italy  and  Spain,  laid  like  pieces  of  golden  pave- 
ment into  the  sea-blue,  chased,  as  we  stoop  nearer  to  them, 
with  bossy  beaten-work  of  mountain  chahis,  and  glowing 
softly  with  terraced  gardens,  and  flowers  heavy  Avith  frank- 
incense, mixed  among  masses  of  laurel,  and  orange,  and 
plumy  palm,  that  abate  with  their  gray-green  shadows  the 
burning  of  the  marble  rocks,  and  of  the  ledges  of  por- 
phyry sloping  under  lucent  sand.  Then  let  us  pass  further 
towards  the  north,  until  we  see  the  orient  colors  change 
gradually  into  a  vast  belt  of  rainy  green,  where  the  pas- 
tures of  Switzerland,  and  poplar  valleys  of  France,  and 
dark  forests  of  the  Dannl)e  and  Carpathians,  stretch  from 
the  mouths  of  the  Loire  to  those  of  the  Volga,  seen  through 
clefts  in  gray  swirls  of  rain-cloud  and  flaky  veils  of  the 
mist  of  the  brooks,  spreading  low  along  the  pasture  lands : 
and  then,  further  north  still,  to  see  the  earth  heave  into 
mighty  masses  of  leaden  rock  and  heathy  moor,  bor- 
dering with  a  broad  waste  of  gloomy  jiurple  that  belt 
of  field    and   wood,    and    splintering    into   irregular    and 
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grisly  islands,  amidst  the  northern  seas,  beaten  by  storm, 
and  chilled  by  ice-drift,  and  tormented  by  furious,  pulses 
of  contending  tide,  until  the  roots  of  the  last  forests  fail 
from  among  the  hill  ravines,  and  the  hunger  of  the  north 
vnnd  bites  the  peaks  into  barrenness;  and,  at  last,  the 
wall  of  ice,  durable  like  iron,  sets,  death-like,  its  white 
teeth  against  us  out  of  the  polar  twilight.  And  having 
once  traversed  in  thought  this  gradation  of  the  zoned  iris 
of  the  earth  in  all  its  material  vastness,  let  us  go  down 
nearer  to  it,  and  watch  the  parallel  change  in  the  belt  of 
animal  life :  the  multitudes  of  swift  and  brilliant  creatures 
that  glance  in  the  air  and  sea,  or  tread  the  sands  of  the 
southern  zone  ;  striped  zebras  and  spotted  leopards,  glis- 
tering serpents  and  birds  arrayed  in  jiurple  and  scarlet. 
Let  us  contrast  their  delicacy  and  brilliancy  of  color  and 
swiftness  of  motion,  with  the  frost-cramped  strength,  and 
shaggy  covering,  and  dusky  plumage  of  the  northern 
tribes ;  contrast  the  Arabian  horse  with  the  Shetland,  the 
tiger  and  leopard  with  the  wolf  and  bear,  the  antelope 
with  the  elk,  the  bird  of  Paradise  with  the  osprey;  and 
then,  submissively  acknowledging  the  great  laws  by  which 
the  earth  and  all  that  it  bears  are  ruled  throughout  their 
being,  let  us  not  condemn,  but  rejoice  in  the  expression 
by  man  of  his  own  rest  in  the  statutes  of  the  land  which 
gave  him  birth.  Let  us  watch  him  with  reverence  as  he 
sets  side  by  side  the  burning  gems,  and  smoothes  with 
soft  sculptui-e  the  jasper  pillars,  that  are  to  reflect  a  cease- 
less sunshine,  and  rise  into  a  cloudless  sky :  but  not  with 
less  reverence  let  us  stand  by  him,  when,  with  rough 
sti'ength  and  liurried  stroke,  he  smites  an  uncouth  anima- 
tion out  of  the  rocks  which  he  has  torn  from  among  the 
moss  of  the  moorland,  and  heaves  into  the  darkened  air 
the  pile  of  iron  buttress  and  rugged  wall,  instinct  with 
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work  of  an  imac^ination  as  wild  and  wavAvard  as  the  nor- 
thern sea ;  creations  of  ungainly  shape  and  rigid  limb,  but 
full  of  wolfish  life ;  fierce  as  the  winds  that  beat,  and 
changeful  as  the  clouds  that  shade  them." 

THE   GREAT   MOUNTAINS, 

"  Inferior  hills  ordinarily  intoiTupt,  in  some  degree,  the 
richness  of  the  valleys  at  their  feet ;  the  gray  downs  of 
southern  England,  and  treeless  coteaux  of  central  France, 
and  gray  swells  of  Scottish  moor,  whatever  peculiar  charm 
they  may  possess  in  themselves,  are  at  least  destitute  of 
those  which  belong  to  the  woods  and  fields  of  th^  Low- 
lands. But  the  great  mountains  lift  the  lowlands  on  tJieir 
sides.  Let  the  reader  imagine,  first,  the  appearance  of  the 
most  varied  plain  of  some  richly  cultivated  count i-y  ;  lot 
him  imagine  it  dark  with  graceful  woods,  and  soft  with 
deepest  pastures ;  let  him  fill  the  space  of  it,  to  the  utmost 
horizon,  with  innumerable  and  changeful  incidents  of 
scenery  and  life ;  leading  pleasant  streamlets  through  its 
meadows,  strewing  clusters  of  cottages  beside  their  banks, 
tracing  sweet  footpaths  through  its  avenues,  and  animating 
its  fields  with 'happy  flocks,  and  slow  w^andering  spots  of 
cattle ;  and  when  he  has  wearied  himself  with  endless 
imagining,  and  left  no  space  without  some  loveliness  of  its 
own,  let  him  conceive  all  this  great  plain,  with  its  infinite 
treasures  of  natural  beauty  and  happy  human  life,  gathered 
up  in  God's  hands  fi-om  one  edge  of  the  horizon  to  the 
other,  like  a  Avoven  garment  ;  and  shaken  into  deep  falling 
folds,  as  the  robes  droop  from  a  king's  shoulders ;  all  its 
bright  rivers  leaping  into  cataracts  along  the  hollows  of  its 
fall,  and  all  its  forests  rearing  themselves  aslant  against  its 
slopes,  as  a  rider  rears  himself  back  when  his  horse  plunges ; 
and  all  its  villages  nestling  themselves  into  the  new  wind- 
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ings  of  its  glens;  and  all  its  pastures  throAvn  Into  steep 
waves  of  greensward,  dashed  with  dew  along  the  edges  of 
their  folds,  and  sweeping  down  into  endless  slopes,  with  a 
cloud  here  and  there  lying  quietly,  half  on  the  grass,  half  in 
the  air ;  and  he  will  have  as  yet,  in  all  this  lifted  world, 
only  the  foundation  of  one  of  tlie  great  Alps.  And  what- 
ever is  lovely  in  the  lowland  scenery  becomes  lovelier  in 
this  change  :  the  trees  which  grew  heavily  and  stiffly  from 
the  level  hne  of  plain  assume  strange  curves  of  strength 
and  grace  as  they  bend  themselves  against  the  mountain 
side ;  they  breathe  more  freely,  and  toss  their  branches 
more  .carelessly  as  each  climbs  higher,  looking  to  the  clear 
light  above  the  topmost  leaves  of  its  brother  tree;  the 
flowers  which  on  the  arable  plain  fell  before  the  plough,  now 
find  out  for  themselves  unapproachable  places,  where  year 
by  year  they  gather  into  happier  fellowship,  and  fear  no 
evil ;  and  the  streams  which  in  the  level  land  crept  in  dark 
eddies  by  unwholesome  banks,  now  move  in  showers  of 
silver,  and  are  clothed  Avith  rainbows,  and  bring  health  and 
life  wherever  the  glance  of  their  waves  can  reach." 

"We  have  said  that  if  Ruskin  has  erred  in  his  express  Art- 
criticism,  he  cannot  be  defended  from  the  charge  of  having 
radically  mistaken  his  duty,  and  failed  in  what  he  selected 
as  the  business  of  his  life.  This  remark  we  do  not  in  any 
sense  quaUfy.  We  beg  leave,  also,  to  observe,  that  for 
artists  and  their  art,  we  entertain  a  deep  respect.  Painters 
in  general  are  certainly  raised  above  the  ordinary  run  of 
men,  by  the  delicacy  of  their  tastes  and  by  their  devotion 
to  beauty :  painting  is  an  art  which  may  afford  the  purest 
delight,  and  ennoble  while  it  pleases.  But  we  must  main- 
tain that,  however  erroneous  Ruskin's  ^Vrt-theories  might  be 
proved,  the  revelations  of  natm-e  which  he  has  made  would 
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entitle  liini  to  separate  an<l  lofty  honor ;  and  that,  wlien 
artists,  believing  they  denionstrate  his  errors  in  matters 
connected  solely  with  Art,  imagine  that  the}'  altogether 
disentitle  him  to  regard,  —  prove  him  a  man  of  small 
capacity  or  achievement,  —  they  wliolly  misconceive  their 
powers,  and  the  attitude  in  which  both  they  and  Ruskin 
stand  to  the  public.  They  and  he,  looked  at  in  one  impor- 
tant aspect,  stand  between  iis  and  nature.  If  Kuskin's 
word-jjaintings  show  us  more  of  nature  than  their  color- 
paintings,  we  shall  not  permit  the  manner  of  theii*  repre- 
sentation to  prejudice  us  against  him  and  in  fuA'or  of  them. 
Art  may  be  difficult  to  know  and  understand  :  but  nature 
is  not  so  easy.  Custom  has  cast  over  her  face  its  obscuiing 
veil ;  we  require  to  be  awakened  to  pierce  it,  we  require  to 
have  it  drawn  aside  that  we  may  see  the  features  beneath. 
It  seems  to  be  an  ordinance  of  Providence  in  this  world  — 
and  it  is  a  benign  and  beautiful  ordinance  —  that  everything, 
excepting,  and  that"  perhaps  not  always,  the  influence  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  on  the  mind,  possessed  and  enjoyed  by  man, 
shall  come  to  him  through  the  instrumentality  of  his  fellows. 
The  truth  perceived  first  l)y  one  becomes  the  property  of 
millions ;  the  delight,  first  felt  in  a  single  breast,  is  com- 
municated by  sympathy,  and  thrills  through  a  thousand 
bosoms.  A  great  man  lends  a  voice  to  the  hills  and  adds  a 
music  to  the  sti'eams :  he  looks  on  the  sea,  and  it  becomes 
more  calmly  beautiful,  on  the  clouds  and  they  are  more 
radiantly  touched :  he  becomes  a  priest  of  the  mysteries,  a 
dispenser  of  the  charities,  of  nature,  and  men  call  him  poet, 
liuskin  stands  among  a  select  and  honoi'ed  few,  who  have 
thus  interpreted  nature's  meaning,  and  conveyed  her  boimty 
to  mankind.  lie  has  spoken  with  a  voice  of  power,  of 
those  pictures,  which  ever  change  yet  are  ever  new,  A\hich 
are  old  yet  not  dimmed  or  defaced,  of  the  beauty  of  wliich 
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all  Art  is  an  acknowledgment,  of  the  admiration  of  which 
all  Art  is  the  result,  but  which,  having  hung  in  our  ^'iew 
since  childhood,  we  are  apt  to  pass  lightly  by.  He  has 
reminded  lis  that  Morning,  rosy-fingered  as  in  the  days  of 
Homer,  has  yet  a  new  and  distinct  smile  at  each  arising, 
and  that,  as  she  steps  along  the  ocean,  its  foam  is  always 
wreathed  into  new  broideries  of  gold  and  roses.  He  has 
shown  us,  by  evidence  which  none  can  resist,  that  no  true 
lover  ever  trysted  -wdth  Spring,  by  her  own  fountains  or  in 
her  own  woods,  without  seeing  some  beauty  never  seen 
before.  At  his  bidding,  we  awake  to  a  new  consciousness 
of  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  world.  We  have  more 
distinct  ideas  as  to  what  it  is  ;  we  know  better  how  to  look 
for  it.  Summer  has  for  us  a  new  opulence  and  pride ; 
Autumn,  which  is  Summer  meeting  death  with  a  smile,  a 
new  solemnity  and  a  more  noble  sadness.  Even  to  Winter 
we  learn  to  look  for  his  part  in  nature's  pageantry,  in 
nature's  orchestral  beauty ;  we  find  a  new  music  in  his 
storms,  a  new  majesty  in  his  cataracts,  a  more  exquisite 
pencilling  in  his  frost-work.  Artists  and  artist-critics  may 
rail  at  Ruskin  as  they  please  ;  but  in  order  to  prove  his 
word-painting  a  small  matter,  they  must  prove  that  Richter's 
most  wonderful  passages  are  mean  achievements,  that  Shel- 
ley and  Wordsworth,  in  their  moments  of  richest  inspiration, 
Avrote  what  was  "  more  easy  than  is  supposed,"  and  that 
those  descriptive  passages  which  are  the  masterpieces  of 
Byron  are  of  small  account.  We  do  not  call  Ruskin  a  poet. 
The  name,  we  hold,  cannot  be  claimed  unless  the  distinctive 
form  of  poetry,  the  metrical,  has  been  adhered  to.  But  in 
the  elements  of  descriptive  power,  which  underlie  the  garb, 
either  of  prose  or  verse,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring 
that,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  of  Byron's  highest 
efforts,  such  as  his  description  of  the  storm  in  the  Alps,  the 
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boasted  and  magnificent  descriptions  of  that  poet  are 
decidedly  inferior  to  those  of  Raskin.  Such  a  series  of 
descriptions,  indeed,  as  Ruskui's,  does  not,  in  prose  or 
verse,  exist  in  the  EngHsh  language,  or,  we  are  assured,  in 
any  other.  The  value  of  Raskin's  Art-criticism,  we  have 
yet  to  determine  :  hut  it  at  least  must  be  conceded,  that  he 
who  has  added  to  our  knowledge  of  nature,  to  an  extent 
which  would  have  given  him  high  standing  as  a  man  of 
science,  and  who  has  irradiated  nature  by  his  imaginative 
power,  in  a  manner  which  entitles  him,  in  all  but  the  form 
of  his  works,  to  take  rank  ^vith  the  greatest  descriptive 
poets  that  ever  lived,  is  a  man  of  rare  and  precious  genius. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  left  this  wider  field,  and  addressed 
ourselves  to  the  strict  inquiry,  how  the  marvellous  natural 
sensibility  of  Ruskin  has  availed  him  in  treating  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  Art.  We  shall  confine  ourselves, 
almost  entirely,  to  an  investigation  of  his  opinions  on 
painting. 

There  are  two  points  of  view,  by  taking  which  succes- 
sively, it  will  be  possible  to  obtain  a  fair  and  dispassionate 
idea  of  Ruskin's  opinions  on  pictorial  Art.  The  first  is  by 
considering  his  great  work.  Modern  Painters ;  the  second, 
by  glancing  generally  at  the  way  he  has  applied  his  princi- 
ples to  the  criticism  of  indi\adual  artists  and  schools. 

It  is  of  importance,  particularly  in  view  of  the  assaults 
which  have  been  made  upon  Raskin  as  an  Art-critic,  that 
we  exhibit  his  fundamental  ideas,  as  little  as  may  be  in  our 
words,  and  as  much  as  our  limits  permit  in  his. 

In  tlie  very  outset  of  Ruskin's  first  volume,  we  find  him 
speaking  thus :  — 

"  Painting,  or  Art  genei'ally,  as  such,  with  all  its  techni- 
calities, difficulties,  and  particular  ends,  is  nothing  but  a 
noble  and  expressive  language,  invaluable  as  the  vehicle  of 
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thought,  btit  by  itself"  nothmg.  He  who  has  learned  what 
is  commonly  considered  the  whole  art  of  painting,  that  is, 
the  art  of  representing  any  natural  object  faithfully,  has  as 
yet  only  learned  the  language  by  which  his  thoughts  are  to 
be  ex]) -cssed.  He  has  done  just  as  much  towards  being 
that  which  we  ought  to  respect  as  a  great  pamter,  as  a 
man  who  has  learned  hoAv  to  express  himself  grammati- 
cally and  melodiously  has  towards  being  a  great  poet. 
The  language  is,  indeed,  more  difficult  of  acquirement  in 
the  one  case  than  in  the  other,  and  possesses  more  power 
of  delighting  the  sense,  Avhile  it  speaks  to  the  intellect; 
but  it  is,  nevei'theless,  nothing  more  than  language,  and 
all  those  excellences  which  are  peculiar  to  the  painter  as 
such,  are  merely  what  rhythm,  melody,  precision,  and  force 
are  in  the  words  of  the  orator  and  the  jjoet,  necessary  to 
their  greatness,  but  not  the  tests  of  their  greatness.  It 
is  not  by  the  mode  of  representing  and  saying,  but  by 
what  is  represented  and  said,  that  the  resjjective  greatness 
either  of  the  painter  or  the  writer  is  to  be  finally  deter- 
mined." 

The  nature  of  Ruskin's  system  of  criticism  will  mani- 
festly depend  upon  the  meaning  he  attaches  to  tlie  "  thought" 
and  the  "language"  here  spoken  of  It  is  indispensable, 
therefore,  to  ascertain  that  meaning  with  certainty  and  pre- 
cision. The  illustration  by  which  the  author  explains  the 
passage  is  first  of  all  worthy  of  attention. 

"  Take,  for  instance,  one  of  the  most  perfect  poems  or 
pictvu-es  (I  iise  the  word  as  synonymous)  which  modern 
times  have  seen:  —  the  'Old  Shepherd's  Chief-mourner.' 
Here  the  exquisite  execution  of  the  glossy  and  crisp  hair 
of  the  dog.  the  bright  sharp  touching  of  the  green  bough 
beside  it,  the  clear  painting  of  the  wood  of  the  coffin  and 
the  folds  of  the  blanket,  are  language — language  clear  and 
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expressive  in  the  highest  degree.  But  the  close  pressure 
of  the  dog's  breast  against  the  Avood,  the  convulsive  cling- 
ing of  the  paws,  wliich  has  dragged  the  blanket  off  the 
trestle,  the  total  powerlessness  of  the  head  laid  close  and 
motionless,  upon  its  folds,  the  fixed  and  tearful  fall  of  the 
eye  in  its  utter  hopelessness,  the  rigidity  of  repose  -which 
marks  that  there  has  been  no  motion  nor  change  in  the 
trance  of  agony  since  the  last  blow  was  struck  on  the 
coffin  lid,  the  quietness  and  gloom  of  the  chamber,  the 
spectacles  marking  the  jtlace  where  the  Bible  w^as  last 
closed,  indicating  how  lonely  has  been  the  life  —  how 
unwatched  the  departure,  of  him  who  is  now  laid  solitary 
in  his  sleep;  —  these  are  all  thoughts,  —  thoughts  by  which 
the  picture  is  separated  at  once  from  hundreds  of  equal 
merit,  as  far  as  mere  painting  goes,  by  which  it  ranks  as 
a  work  of  high  art,  and  stamps  its  author,  not  as  the  neat 
imitator  of  the  texture  of  a  skin,  or  the  fold  of  a  draj)ery, 
but  as  the  Man  of  Mind." 

It  is  just  possible  that  one  might  be  so  ignorant  of  the 
nature  and  jihilosophy  of  language,  as  to  mistake  the  mean- 
ing of  this  explicit  and  satisfactory  passage.  There  may  be 
men,  and  they  may  even  write  in  the  Quarterly,  who  can 
find  something  to  bewilder  them  in  the  description  of  the 
"wood  of  the  coffin  and  of  the  folds  of  the  blanket"  as 
"  language  —  language  clear  and  expressive  in  the  highest 
degree,"  and  who  can  evince  their  astonishment  by  inquir- 
ing "  what,  after  all,  does  such  painting  express,  but  hair, 
wood,  and  wool?"  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  men 
in  general  unable  to  perceive,  that  it  is  just  this  tact  of 
their  being  hair,  wood,  and  wool,  in  visible,  pictorial  rep- 
resentation, and  not  the  alphabetical  characters  which  are 
used  to  express  these  things,  by  cultivated  reviewers,  that 
makes  them  a  language.     Were  the  daguerreotype  to  be 

perfected   so  as   to  give   the   color   as  well   as   the   form 
?6* 
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of  nature,  it  would  render  nature's  language  perfectly. 
It  could  not,  of  course,  do  so,  without  giving  nature's 
meaning  too,  whether  deep  and  solemn,  as  in  mountain 
scenery,  commonplace,  as  in  a  street,  or  trivial,  as  in  a 
heap  of  rubbish  or  a  Dutch  kitchen.  But  only  in  its  ap- 
plication by  mind,  in  its  application  to  nature's  scenes  of 
exceeding  grandeur,  or  to  passages  of  human  history  of 
pathos  and  significance,  could  it  produce  pictures  really 
great,  full  of  meaning  and  thought.  A  i^orfect  daguerreo- 
type would  render  a  barber's  shop  or  haystack,  as  avcII  as 
a  mountain  gorge  lit  by  its  cataract,  or  an  army  rcj^osing 
under  the  sinking  sun  after  a  hard-fought  day.  The  lan- 
guage in  each  of  these  cases  would  be  alike  faultless ;  and 
if  an  erudite  critic  were  to  slip  into  the  assertion  that  the 
language  of  painting  "  is  in  itself  everything^''''  he  would 
have  slipped  into  the  declaration  that  the  two  former  pic- 
tures would  be  as  noble  as  the  two  latter.  Even  with 
your  perfect  daguerreotype  you  must  knoAV  how  to  apply 
it  before  you  have  valuable  pictures ;  and  even  its  best 
application  would  not  give  the  highest  Art ;  nay,  the  mind 
of  a  great  painter  will  do,  without  a  daguerreotype,  what 
a  man  of  no  genius  could  never  do  with  it. 

But  there  is  another  point  which  this  illustration  makes 
clear.  If  it  were  the  duty  of  a  critic,  professing  to  stand 
between  the  public  and  an  author,  and  to  declare  plainly 
and  honestly  Avhat  the  latter  means,  to  fix  upon  a  word, 
and  attem2:)t,  with  it,  to  nail  his  author  down  to  a  certain 
meaning  or  no-meaning,  there  might  be  defence  set  up  for 
one  who,  settling  on  the  word  "  thought,"  in  the  first  of 
the  passages  just  quoted,  should  "glance  at  the  diflferent 
fields  of  thought  —  moral,  speculative,  theoretic,  poetic, 
epigrammatic,"  *  and   so  lead   himself  and  his  readers  a 

*  Quarterly  Review  :  ^larch,  1856, 
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ludicrous  ■wnld-crooso  clinse  iu  quest  of  the  meaning  of 
Ruskin.  But  if  I  lie  duty  of  one  "svbo  comes  between  the 
public  and  an  author  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  this,  how 
can  any  apology  be  offered  ti)r  llio  man  who,  so  coming, 
should  put  aside  the  simple  and  iiilcnlional  explanation  of 
Kuskin's  meaning  in  the  use  of  the  word,  Mhii,}!  his  illus- 
tration affords.  The  thoughts  pointed  out  l»y  him  in 
Landseer's  picture  might  be  called  facts,  truths,  touches 
of  sentiment,  proofs  of  observation  or  reflection,  and  so  on. 
It  is  at  least  plain  that  if  you  inquire  only  after  what 
precisely  occupies  "the  thinking  faculty,"  you  will  be  led 
Tuipardonably  as  well  as  hopelessly  astray.  In  the  very 
quotation  iu  ■which  the  Avord  "thought"  occurs,  as  that  of 
Avhich  the  painter's  language  is  the  vehicle,  the  expression 
"  what  is  represented  and  said,"  is  used  as  precisely  equiva- 
lent. "What  if  a  critic  seized  the  former  and  refused  to 
look  at  the  latter  ? 

But  there  is  more"  still  to  be  said  on  this  point.  Ruskin 
is  a  somewhat  voluminous  writer,  and  it  might  be  fair, 
always  supposing  that  you  did  not  wish  to  gratify  a  jDitiable 
malignity  but  to  perform  a  duty  to  the  public,  to  proceed 
beyond  one  or  two  of  his  pages,  and  endeavor  to  discover 
whether  subsequent  declarations  do  not  cast  light  ujjon 
those  previously  made.  The  previous  quotations  are  im- 
portant to  an  intelligence  of  Ruskin's  meaning,  but  the 
following,  and  one  or  two  others,  are  also  of  essential 
moment.     He  thus  defines  greatness  in  pictures :  — 

"The  greatest  picture  is  that  which  conveys  to  the  mind 
of  the  spectator  the  greatest  number  of  the  greatest  ideas." 
This  expression  is  met  with  in  the  same  important  initiatory 
chapter  from  which  we  made  the  former  quotations.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  a  mistake  as  to  the  identity  of  meaning 
between  the  woi-ds  "thouirht"  in  the  one  case,  and  "ideas" 
in  the  other.     And  if  the  author  had  first  categorically 
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stated  what  the  ideas  which  he  looked  for  in  pictures  were, 
and  then  devoted  two  vohimes  to  the  detailed  illustration 
and  exposition  of  them,  would  not  a  distinguished  re- 
viewer look  very  foolishly  pomjjous,  in  taking  that  sublime 
"glance  at  the  different  fields  of  thought  —  moral,  sj^ecula- 
tive,  theoretic,  poetic,  ei^igraramatic,"  when,  all  the  time, 
the  information  needed  lay  at  his  feet  ?  The  distinguished 
reviewer,  endangering  the  stars  with  his  sublime  head, 
would,  we  imagine,  have  fallen  into  a  well !  The  question 
is  one  of  simple  fact.  If  what  Ave  state  can  be  proved  in 
Ruskin's  words,  surely  the  reviewer's  position  is  some- 
what ridiculous,  surely  his  academic  robes  are  somewhat 
draggled. 

What,  then,  are  the  ideas  Avhich  Mr.  Ruskin  looks  for  in 
Art  ?  It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  he  has  used  the  word 
"number"  in  precisely  the  connection  in  which  it  appears; 
for  it  affords  a  color,  if  no  more,  to  quibbling.  Candid 
criticism,  however,  will  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  ideas 
he  desiderates,  hoAve\er  numerous,  must,  in  his  view,  com- 
bine in  one  unity.  "Where  unity  is  secured,  where  the 
ideas  own  the  sway  of  one  imperial  thought,  it  is  most 
true  that  the  greater  their  number,  the  greater  the  pic- 
ture is. 

Mr.  Ruskin  proceeds  to  classify  his  Ideas  as  follows :  we 
invite  readers  to  consider  whether  the  sentences,  with 
which  he  introduces  the  classification,  are  calculated  to 
mislead  a  candid  critic,  or  to  remove  any  misconception 
which  might  have  been  already  formed. 

"  The  definition  of  Art,"  these  are  his  words,  "  which  I 
have  just  given  requires  me  to  determine  what  kinds  of 
ideas  can  be  received  from  works  of  Art,  and  which  of 
these  are  the  greatest,  before  proceeding  to  any  practical 
application  of  the  test. 

♦'I  think  that  all  the  sources  of  pleasure,  or  of  any  other 
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good,  to  be  clorived  from  works  of  Art,  may  l>e  referred  to 
five  disti^iet  lieads. 

"I.  Ideas  of  Power.  —  The  perception  or  conception  of 
the  mental  or  bodily  powers  by  which  the  work  has  been 
produced. 

"II.  Ideas  of  Imitation. — The  perception  that  the  thing 
produced  resembles  something  else. 

"in.  Ideas  of  Truth. — The  perception  of  faithfulness  in 
a  statement  of  facts  by  the  thing  produced. 

"  IV.  Ideas  of  Beauty.  —  The  jicrception  of  beanty, 
either  in  the  thing  jiroduced,  or  in  Avhat  it  suggests  or 
resembles. 

"  V.  Ideas  of  Relation.  —  The  perception  of  intellectual 
relations  in  the  thing  produced,  or  in  what  it  suggests  or 
resembles." 

It  may  be  maintained  that  certain  of  these  classes  might 
be  merged  in  each  o.ther,  and  a  different  mode  of  statement 
might  by  some  be  desired.  But  we  think  that  if  any  one 
deliberately  and  Carefully  peruses  the  volumes,  in  Avhich 
Mr.  Ruskin  has,  so  far,  exjjlained  and  illustrated  the  cate- 
gory, he  can  hardly  fail  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  radically 
correct,  and  that  it  furnishes  the  groundwork  of  a  complete 
system  of  Art-criticism.  The  first  class  is  one  with  which 
all  are  familiar,  who  have  the  slightest  acquaintance  Avith 
critical  opinion,  or  who  have  at  all  reflected  on  the  mode  in 
which  the  efforts  of  man  are  pleasing  to  his  fellows.  The 
second  and  third  classes  might  not,  perhaps,  have  been 
kept  asunder,  but  represented  as  differing  rather  in  rela- 
tion of  degree,  in  inferiority  or  superiority,  than  in  essential 
nature.  The  difference,  however,  as  Mr.  Ruskin  explains 
it,  is  by  no  means  shadowy,  the  delight  in  ijuitation  being 
confined  to  the  mere  pleasant  illusion  of  the  senses,  while  the 
delight  in  truth  can  extend  to  the  most  sublime  facts,  both 
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of  physical  nature  and  of  human  feeUng.  To  the  discus- 
sion of  the  Ideas  of  Beauty,  the  whole  of  the  second 
volume  of  Modern  Painters  is,  more  or  less  directly,  de- 
voted. Tlie  Ideas  of  Relation  comprehend  "  all  those  con- 
veyable  by  Art,  which  are  the  subjects  of  distinct  intellec- 
tual perception  and  action,  and  which  are  therefore  worthy 
of  the  name  of  thoughts."  "  Under  this  head,"  we  are 
informed  further,  "must  be  arranged  everything  produc- 
tive of  expression,  sentiment,  and  character,  whether  in 
figures  or  landscapes,"  and  it  esj)ecially  includes  the  high- 
est human  interest. 

It  must  be  carefully  noticed  that  the  part  of  the  whole 
Avork,  Modern  Palntem,  in  which  the  Ideas  of  Relation 
would  have  come  to  be  discussed  and  illustrated,  has  not 
yet  appeared,  and  may  perhaps  never  appear.  After  a 
comparatively  brief  investigation  of  the  Ideas  of  Power 
and  of  Imitation,  the  whole  of  the  first  volume  was  de- 
voted to  the  Ideas  of  Truth.  In  this  portion  of  the  work 
was  displayed  that  marvellous  acquaintance  with  the  facts 
of  nature,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  After  the 
Ideas  of  Truth  came  the  Ideas  of  Beauty,  constituting 
Part  III.,  and  theoretically  treated  of  in  the  second  vol- 
ume. In  it  is  drawn  out  that  noble  theory,  Avhich  afllirms, 
of  all  inherent  beauty,  that  it  is  typical  of  the  Divine  attri- 
butes; a  theory  of  which  the  metaphysical  profundity  may 
be  found  to  be  as  remarkable,  as  the  celestial  purity  of 
religious  feeling,  and  the  mellow  splendor  of  eloquence, 
with  which  it  is  explained.  Then  there  was  a  pause 
Tiie  symmetrical  completion  of  the  work  required  eithei 
that  the  manifestation  of  the  Ideas  of  Beauty,  in  Art  and 
in  nature,  should  be  traced,  with  a  fullness  corresponding 
to  that  with  which  the  Ideas  of  Truth  had  been  exhibited, 
— a  proceedmg,  we  suspect,  anticipated  in  the  fiixt  volume, 
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—  or  that  the  Ideas  of  Relation  should  be  at  once  taken 
up.  But  volume  third,  consummate  as  was  the  power  it 
displayed,  proved,  in  relation  to  the  outlined  scheme  of 
the  book,  an  episode.  It  took  uj)  "  many  thhigs,"  not 
expressly  the  Ideas  of  Relation.  Nor  has  the  fourtla  vol- 
ume returned  to  the  subject.  It  treats  of  "Mountain 
Beauty,"  which  might,  in  great  measure,  be  styled  Moun- 
tain Truth,  and  a  remark  about  "changes"  which  have 
been  permitted  "  in  the  arrangement  of  the  book,"  though 
breaking  the  "  s}Tnmetrical  continuation"  of  the  previous 
volumes,  renders  one  apprehensive  that  the  original  plan 
has  been  lost  sight  of,  and  that  the  Ideas  of  Relation  will 
never  be  expressly  taken  up. 

We  confess  that  this  seems  to  us  matter  for  regret.  In 
the  first  place,  Mr.  Ruskin  himself  distinctly  declares  these 
ideas  to  be  the  most  important  with  which  Art  can  be 
conversant.  If  he  neglects  their  formal  treatment,  it  may 
be  very  ])lausibly  iirged  that  he  has  condemned  himself. 
In  the  next  place,  a  thorough  discussion  of  these  ideas,  and 
the  accordance  of  a  due  prominence  to  the  human  interest 
with  which  they  are  conspicuously  allied,  might  remove  a 
charge  which  even  able  and  candid  critics  may  bring  against 
Mr.  Ruskin.  After  the  pretentious  feebleness  of  the  Qxiar- 
terhj^  the  insolence  of  the  Edinhuryh^  and  the  baseness  of 
TihicJcirood^  the  critique  of  Ruskin  Avhich  appeared  in  the 
Ndtional  Revieio  was  refreshing  and  delightful.  The 
writer  perceived  one  half  of  Ruskin's  greatness.  He 
acknowledged  his  unequalled  acquaintance  with  nature. 
But  he  denied  him  a  due,  or  at  least  a  correspondent  meas- 
ure of  human  sympathy.  He  honestly  conceived  him  to 
love  trees  and  mountains  better  than  men.  The  mistake, 
indeed,  even  in  the  present  state  of  Ruskin's  works,  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  yield  to  a  sufficiently  careful  examina- 
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tion.  The  chapter  on  the  functions  of  the  Workman  in 
Art  in  The  Stones  of  Vetiice,  the  chapter  on  Vital  Beauty 
in  man,  and  that  on  Mountain  Gloom,  both  in  Modem 
Painters,  much  of  the  criticism  in  the  Exhibition  Pamph- 
lets, and  the  whole  tenor,  indicated  in  a  thousand  expres- 
sions, of  his  works,  conclusively  evince  that  his  heart  beats 
Avith  human  sympathy  as  powerfully,  as  his  senses  are  acute 
in  the  perception  of  beauty.  Had  Ruskin's  energies  been 
early  directed  into  a  different  channel,  he  might  have  been 
a  profoimd  and  sagacious  writer  on  political  or  social  sub- 
jects. But  such  a  critic  as  the  National  reviewer  could  not 
have  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  supj)osing  him  open  only  to 
impressions  of  natural  beauty,  if,  in  the  discussion  of  Ideas 
of  Relation,  he  had  balanced  his  treatment  of  natural 
beauty  by  a  proportionate  investigation  of  the  human 
element  in  Art. 

We  are  prevented  by  the  narrowness  of  our  limits,  from 
following  Mr.  Ruskin  in  the  detailed  treatment  of  the 
various  ideas  of  Art.  It  is  hardly  necessary  that  we  should 
do  so.  All  we  have  already  said  of  his  descriptions  of 
natural  appearance  may  be  taken  as  declarative  of  what  he 
has  done  in  discussing  the  Ideas  of  Truth.  His  theory  of 
Beauty,  That,  so  far  as  it  is  inherent,  it  is  typical  of  the 
Divine  attributes,  and,  so  far  as  it  is  not  inherent,  it  consists 
in  felicitous  performance  of  vital  functions,  Avould  require  a 
separate  critique.  How  the  first  half  of  the  theory  can  be 
rejected  we  hardly  see,  except  to  suit  an  atheistic  scheme 
of  things.  But  whether  the  elements  of  the  Beautiful  do, 
or  do  not,  typify  the  Divine  attributes,  it  is  at  least  true 
that  suggestion  of  infinity,  that  unity,  repose,  symmetry, 
purity,  and  moderation  are  characteristics  of  beauty  in  Art. 
However,  therefore,  you  may  choose  to  apply  it,  the  classi- 
fication of  these  characteristics  is  ncitli'T  vague,  fanciful, 
nor  devoid  of  strict  practical  valno. 
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Tliougli  not  professing  to  subscribe  to  every  one  of  Rns- 
kin's  theoretic  opinipns,  we  yet  believe  him,  and  think  we 
have  at  least  indicated  grounds  for  believing  him,  a  compre- 
hensive and  scientific  theorist  in  Art.  But  all  theories  are 
in  some  sense  but  moulds  into  which  the  metal  of  fact  is 
run  ;  and  it  is  an  evidence  ot^the  preciousius-  of  this  metal, 
that  it  can  be  melted  from  its  old  appearance  and  run  into 
new  dyes,  yet  retain  its  inherent  value.  JNIr.  Kuskin  was 
gifted  with  the  power  of  seeing  new  truth  in  nature,  and  if 
lie  has  given  us  that  truth  he  has  done  a  substantial  work. 
His  theories  may  go,  his  facts  cannot.  Believing  his 
theories  to  stand,  in  the  substance  of  them,  stably  on  facts, 
Ave  are  satisfied  that  they  too  will  endure.  But  we  have 
still  to  glance  at  him,  engaged  in  the  work  of  practical 
criticism,  when,  his  theories  aside,  he  brings  his  living  force 
to  solve  the  artistic  problems,  to  judge  the  artistic  phenom- 
ena, of  his  time.  Do  we  find  soimdness  or  unsoundness, 
consistency  or  inconsistency,  here  ? 

Within  the  compass  of  that  classification  which  we  have 
quoted,  there  was  range  enough  for  diversity,  both  in 
degree,  and  nature,  of  powei*.  Between  the  ideas  of  imita- 
tion and  the  ideas  of  highest  truth  and  relation,  there  was 
room  for  drudging  accuracy  and  for  poetic  invention.  In 
his  treatment  of  schools  and  artists,  Mr.  Ruskin  has  acted 
in  accordance  with  a  theory  thus  all-embracing.  He  has 
recognized  the  smallest  molehill  of  real  worth  :  he  has 
ascended  to  the  Himalayas  of  colossal  power.  Since,  how- 
ever, many  men,  who  feel  angry  if  you  did  not  count  them 
clever,  can  perceive  consistency  in  the  straightness  of  a 
lamp-post,  but  not  in  the  strong  stem,  dividing  branches, 
and  delicate  foliage  of  a  living  tree,  there  have  been  critics 
without  end  to  i)ronounce  Buskin  inconsistent. 

Ruskin's  practical  criticism,  in  its  true  iKiture^  and  essen- 
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tial  consistency,  can  be  amply  and  pointedly  illustrated, 
by  a  single  antithetic  illustration :  his  opinion  of  Turner 
in  contrast  or  coincidence  with  his  ojiinion  of  the  pre- 
Raphaelites. 

"Within  the  first  thirty  pages  which  Ruskin  ever  gave 
to  the  world,  marked  applause  was  accorded  to  a  piece 
of  pure  idealization,  a  touch  of  highest  jjoetry,  from 
the  pencil  of  Turner.  In  the  fourth  volume  of  Modern 
Painters,  large  space  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of 
the  distinctively  poetic,  the  creative,  imagination,  of  that 
painter.  The  imaginative  power,  which  summons  before 
the  eye  of  its  possessor,  as  if  in  vision  or  dream,  forms  and 
colors  having  no  actual  existence,  but  combining  in  a 
beauty  higher  than  that  of  external  nature,  is  there  dis- 
tinctly contemplated ;  an  attempt  even  is  made,  —  no  one 
but  Ruskin  could  have  dared  it,  —  to  enter,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  the  chambers  of  Turner's  mind,  and  to  watch  his 
conceptions  coming  together.  Explicit  acknowledgment 
is  thus  made,  of  the  reality  of  the  highest  imaginative 
exertion,  and  it  is  set  in  the  seat  of  supreme  artistic  honor. 
You  must  state  facts  very  minutely  in  order  to  meet  such 
critics  as  Ruskin's ;  else  why  should  we  make  these  refer- 
ences at  all  ?  Is  not  Ruskin  most  of  all  distinguished  as 
the  expositor  and  eulogist  of  Turner,  and  is  not  Turner 
the  greatest  landscape  poet  that  ever  tised  a  brush  ?  No 
pamter  ever  so  daringly  magnified  nature's  forms,  none 
ever  arranged  them  anew  so  superbly  in  novel  combina- 
tions, as  Turner.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  Ruskin 
acknowledges,  and  with  emphasis,  that  highest  excellence 
in  Art,  which  we  may  variously  designate  as  the  poetic,  the 
ideal,  the  creative. 

Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume  of 
Modern  Painters,  there  began  to  attract  attention  a  re- 
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markable  and  original  school  of  painting.  It  obtained  the 
name  of  the  pre-Kaphaelite  school,  from  professing  the 
belief,  that  a  pernicious  conventionalism  in  Art  dated  from 
the  time  of  Kaphael.  On  its  banner,  it  inscribed  the 
word,  Xature.  The  most  conspicuous  characteristic  of  its 
handling  was  a  daring,  uncompromising  realism,  and  the 
most  relentless  of  its  realists  was  Everard  Millais.  The 
newspaper  wits  were  in  a  state  of  excitement  and  com- 
motion. The  young  pamters  were  pronounced  a  set  of 
miserable  imitators,  who  could  do  nothing  better  than 
trace  cracks  hi  brick  walls,  make  you  believe  you  saw  a 
bundle  of  hay  within  a  picture  frame,  and  perform  despi- 
cable little  bits  of  trickery  with  feathers  and  hairs.  The 
general  public  was  offended  and  repelled.  The  broad  and 
distant  horizon,  the  free  sunlight,  the  pleasing  sweeps  of 
cloud,  the  balanced  masses  of  foliage,  the  regulated  har- 
mony of  color,  all  of  which  had  been  confidently  looked  for 
in  a  picture,  were,  in  the  pre-Raphaelite  paintings,  looked 
for  in  vain.  The  brethren  would  give  you  only  what  they 
could  see,  so  closely  and  so  continuously,  that  they  could 
paint  it  line  by  line  and  tint  by  tint.  No  flowing  cloud, 
no  undulating  horizon,  no  breadth  of  woodland,  had  you 
here.  You  were  compelled  to  ci'amp  yourself  into  the 
corner  of  a  room,  to  concentrate  your  attention  on  briars 
and  twining  roots  in  the  smallest  nook  of  the  dell,  to  be 
happy  if  you  got  a  bit  of  garden  wall  with  the  least  pos- 
sible modicum,  straight,  level,  uninteresting,  of  cloud. 
AH  this  was  intolerable.  But  one  thing  seemed  clear :  — 
Ruskin,  the  unbounded  adniirer  of  Turner,  the  exultant 
defender  of  him  who  gave  more  of  sky  and  horizon  than 
any  painter  known  to  Art,  would  join  the  public  and  the 
connoisseurs,  in  scoui'ging  these  presumptuous  youths  into 
summary  oblivion.     Such,  as  we  trust  it  is  not  unbecoming 
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to  state,  were  precisely  our  ovm  first  impressions  as  to  the 
relation  Avhich  must  subsist  between  Ruskin  and  the  pre- 
Raphaclitos.  We  were  fresh  from  3foder)i  Painters,  and 
the  intense  gratification  the  work  had  afl:brded  to  our  love 
of  nature  had  uispired  us  with  ardor  in  the  study  of  Art. 
With  its  exaltation  of  poetic  thought  over  skilful  execu- 
tion, we  had  heartily  sympathized.  Cordially,  if  not  very 
intelligently,  had  we  agreed  that  the  Flemish  school  might 
be  "left  in  peace  to  count  the  spicula  of  haystacks  and 
the  hairs  of  donkeys."  With  unfeigned  astonishment  and 
perplexity,  we  heard  that  R  uskin  defended  the  pre-Rapha- 
elites.  We  were  at  fault.  If  Ruskin  admired  bareness, 
narrowness,  ugliness,  we  thought  we  must  have  strangely 
misapprehended  his  words.  The  simj^le  and  honest  course 
to  pursue  was,  to  read  Mr.  Ruskin's  own  pamphlet  on  the 
subject.  We  did  so:  and  had  not  proceeded  far  when 
we  perceived,  that  our  perplexity  originated  in  partial 
knowledge  of  Ruskin,  and  in  still  more  partial  knowledge 
of  the  pre-Raphaelites.  All  that  particularly  offended  us 
in  the  pictures  of  the  latter  was,  in  itself,  displeasing  to 
Ruskin.  For  narrowness,  littleness,  ugliness,  in  themselves, 
he  had  no  defence.  But  beneath  ,ill  these,  he  discerned  a 
devotion,  not  selfish,  not  conceited,  but  pure  and  manly,  to 
nature.  He  saw  that  the  dexterities  of  the  pre-Raphaelites 
were  not  performed  for  their  own  sakes,  but  in  determined 
adherence  to  fact.  He  saAv  that  the  brothers  were  on  the 
right  tcay,  and  he  proclaimed  it.  He  met  our  every  objec- 
tion in  a  manner  more  precise  and  explicit  than  we  could 
have  pointed  out,  by  bringing  together  and  comparing 
Turner  and  Millais.  In  the  one,  there  was  the  eye  of  an 
eagle  and  the  soul  of  a  poet ;  the  other  had  an  eye  like  a 
microscope  and  cultivated  unflinching  realism :  but  both,  as 
students  of  Ai't,  sat  at  the  feet  of  Nature.  The  pre-Rapha- 
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elites,  Ruskin  distinctly  asserted,  -were  yet  but  scholars. 
They  were  parted  from  Turner  by  a  lifetime  of  study, 
such  as  few  men  ever  had  passed  through,  and  by  pos- 
session of  genius,  such  as  appears  once  in  ages:  but  where 
Turner  had  learned  his  highest  lessons,  they  had  also  gone 
to  learn.  It  was  plain  that  Ruskin  was  perfectly  consist- 
ent ;  and  a  more  accurate  acquaintance  with  pre-Kaphaolite 
pri)ici2)les,  aided  by  a  more  careful  consideration  of  Rus- 
kiu's  words,  could  hardly  have  failed,  even  without  his 
own  explanation,  to  exhibit  that  consistency.  For,  in  tlie 
first  volume  of  Modern  I^ai/iters,  occurred  the  followmg 
passage.  As  one  jieruses  it  he  cannot  help  asking  in  amaze- 
ment, why,  whenever  Ruskin  addresses  young  painters, 
young  whether  in  years  or  in  faculty,  he  is  assailed  as  if  he 
were  addressing  old,  and  why,  whenever  he  j^raises  tie 
Avorks  of  genius  fully  developed,  he  is  accused  of  inconsis- 
tency for  not  similarly  praising  the  works  of  beginners. 

"  From  young  artists,"  said  Ruskin  long  ago,  "  nothmg 
ought  to  be  tolerated  but  simple  bona  fide  imitation  of 
nature.  They  have  no  business  to  ape  the  execution  of 
masters ;  to  utter  Aveak  and  disjointed  repetitions  of  other 
men's  words,  and  mimic  the  gestures  of  the  preacher,  with- 
out understanding  his  meanmg  or  sharing  in  his  emotions. 
We  do  not  want  their  crude  ideas  of  composition,  their 
unformed  conceptions  of  the  Beautiful,  their  unsystema- 
tized experiments  upon  the  sublime.  We  scorn  then-  ve- 
locity; for  it  is  Avithout  direction:  we  reject  their  decision; 
for  it  is  without  grounds:  we  contemn  their  composition; 
for  it  is  without  materials :  we  reprobate  their  choice  ;  for 
it  is  without  comparison.  Their  duty  is  neither  to  choose, 
nor  compose,  nor  imagine,  nor  experunentulize  ;  but  to  be 
humble  and  earnest  in  following  the  steps  of  nature,  and 
tracing  the  finger  of  God.  Nothing  is  so  bad  a  symptom, 
37* 
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in  the  work  of  young  artists,  as  too  miich  dexterity  of 
handling  ;  for  it  is  a  sign  that  they  are  satisfied  wdth  their 
work,  and  have  tried  to  do  nothing  more  than  they  were 
able  to  do.  Their  Avork  should  be  full  of  failures ;  for 
these  are  the  signs  of  efforts.  They  should  keep  to  quiet 
colors,  grays  and  brownis ;  and,  making  the  earlier  works 
of  Turner  their  example,  as  his  latest  are  to  be  their  object 
and  emulation,  should  go  to  nature  with  all  singleness  of 
heart,  and  Avalk  with  her  laboriously  and  trustingly,  having 
no  other  thoughts  but  how  best  to  penetrate  her  meaning, 
and  remember  her  instruction ;  rejecting  nothing,  selecting 
nothing,  and  scorning  nothing ;  believing  all  things  to  be 
right  and  good,  and  rejoicing  always  in  the  truth.  Then, 
when  their  memories  are  stored,  and  their  imaginations 
fed,  and  their  hands  firm,  let  them  take  up  the  scarlet 
and  the  gold,  give  the  reins  to  their  fmcy,  and  show  us 
what  their  heads  are  made  of  We  will  follow  them  wher- 
ever they  choose  to  lead ;  we  will  check  at  nothing ;  they 
are  then  our  masters,  and  are  fit  to  be  so.  They  have 
placed  themselves  above  our  criticism,  and  we  will  listen 
to  their  words  in  all  faith  and  humility;  but  not  unless 
they  themselves  have  before  bowed,  in  the  same  submission, 
to  a  higher  Authority  and  Master." 

The  man  who  thus  recognizes  every  order  of  excellence, 
from  Turnerism  to  pre-Raphaelitism,  must  be  substantially 
sound  as  a  critic  of  Art.  As  we  listen  to  his  commendations 
of  realism,  we  have  only  to  inquire  whether,  as  an  Art- 
education,  nature  ought  to  be  paramount  or  not  ?  It  need 
scarcely  be  added,  that,  though  lluskin  denounces  artistic 
slavery  to  any  master,  his  whole  exposition  and  vindication 
of  Turner  evince  that  he  can  joyfully  learn  from  all  masters, 
so  far  as  they  are  interpreters  of  nature,  or  exhibit  true 
thought  and  emotion.     lie  will  gladly  take  the  hand  of 
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llapthacl  to  lead  him  to  those  fields  of  study  where  Raphael 
learned  to  be  what  ho  was;  he  will  earnestly  strive  to 
enter  into  the  moods  of  mind  in  wliieh  Raphael  conceived 
or  executed :  but  he  will  not  stand  close  up  to  the  canvas 
of  Raphael,  letting  it  shut  out  the  light  of  heaven  and  the 
Joveliness  of  earth,  and  )<teal  from  hun  the  thoughts  and 
facts  whii-h  nature  gave  to  him  alone. 

Has  Ruskin's  criticism  of  individual  ai'tists,  pre-Raphaelite 
or  other,  corresponded  with  the  view  we  have  just  taken, 
the  focts  we  have  just  adduced?  Has  he  neglected  to 
inform  the  pre-Raphaelites  of  their  failings,  to  shake  them 
out  of  their  crotchets?  Has  he  shunned  to  make  such  a 
remark  as  that  the  painting  of  truthful  ugliness  is  the 
"  Nemesis  of  prc-Raphaeliti.sm,"  indefensible  in  itself,  though 
to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  those  who  goaded  the  j)re-Rai)hael- 
ites  into  fractiousness  ?  Has  he  refused  to  acknowledge 
diverse  excellence,  to  tui-n  from  the  crystal  transparency, 
and  outline  shai-p  as  a  knife-edge,  of  John  Lewis,  to  the 
pouring  skies  and  matted  herbage  of  David  Cox,  bestoAV- 
ing  words  of  ardent  commendation  on  both  ?  Has  he 
overlooked  the  tender  feeling  hiding  behind  imperfect 
execution  in  the  pictures  of  Hook,  because  he  prizes  the 
rugged  facts  of  Millais  ?  He  does  not  praise  now  as  he 
praised  Turner :  he  waits  until  a  Turner  rise. 

The  Dutch  school  may  desei've  one  other  word.  Mr. 
Ruskin's  willingness  to  consign  all  its  productions  to  an 
iiuto  dafe  looks  at  first  singular.  AVere  the  expressions  he 
has  used  regarding  it  unqualified  by  the  context  and  by  the 
I'est  of  his  works,  they  might  admit  of  no  defence.  The 
Dutch  painters  deserve  deep  respect  as  accul'ate  narrators 
of  fact,  and  as  honestly  representative  of  a  national  charac- 
ter. But  consi<lered  in  connection  -with  the  whole  aim  and 
development  of  .Vrt,  the  Dutch  school  is  without  hesitation 
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to  be  condemned.  With  all  his  admiration  for  artistic 
truth,  Ruskin's  Art-instinct  is  far  too  sound  to  permit  him 
to  forget  that  the  end  of  Art  is  beauty,  that  her  eye  is  ever 
upwards.  The  Dutch  artists,  with  the  exceptions  he 
expressly  makes,  Rubens,  Vandyke,  Rembrandt,  rested  in 
their  w(?rk.  They  did  not  press  up  and  up,  until  the  light 
of  common  daj"  paled  in  the  higher  imaginative  radiance 
never  seen  on  sea  or  shore.  The  tendency  of  a  devoted 
study  of  their  works  might  be  to  prevent  artists  from  thus 
perpetually  going  on.  They  were  a  }»re-Raphaelite  school 
struck,  at  a  certain  point,  with  blindness.  Had  Ruskin 
wholly  approved  them,  his  admiration  of  pre-Raphaelitism 
would  have  been  a  sanction  of  its  crudities,  not  a  hope  for 
its  perfection,  and  his  praise  of  Turner,  not. the  pinnacle  of 
a  symmetrical  buildmg,  but  a  contradiction.  Thus,  as  is 
always  the  case,  a  real  consistency  is  most  triumphantly 
vindicated  in  and  through  an  apparent  inconsistency. 

One  thing  Ruskin  has  ahvays  condemned  M'ithout  quali- 
fication, and,  besides  of  course,  pure  falsehood  and  sloven- 
liness, it  alone  :  The  nicmi(facture  of  i>oetry  in  form  and 
color,  the  production  of  great  pictures  by  conventional 
rules.  Xo  attempt  to  ape  genius  can  either  escape  or 
propitiate  him  :  a  thousand  academies,  chanting  the  praises 
of  cultured  and  pretentious  mediocrity,  would  not  daunt 
him  in  his  assault  upon  it. 

It  has  been  objected  to  Ruskin,  and,  not  perhaps  so  inap- 
propriately as  may  appear,  by  one  who  proclaims  that  in 
the  ajjplication  of  his  intellectual  powers  there  is  "  not  one 
single  great  moral  quality,"  that  he  forces  upon  Art  amoral 
responsibility.  An  unbiassed  consideration  of  Mr.  Riiskin's 
own  words  shows  tliat  he  demands  of  landscape  Art  what 
he  finds  in  nature,  a  tendency,  namely,  to  awaken  certain 
great  and  elevating  ideas.     A  man  of  religion,  a  Christian, 
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finds  that  all  such  ideas  lead  him  np  towards  his  Father  in 
heaven,  and  Knskin,  being  tlius  led  in  nature,  has  to  deplore 
the  twofold  fact,  that  ancient  Art  does  not  so  lead  him, 
and  that  Art  in  general  has  hitherto  exhibited  no  power  of 
so  leading  men.  Tie  demands,  in  Art,  earnestness,  simplic- 
ity, truthfulness,  humility,  knowing  that,  when  the  heart 
is  rightly  strung,  it  will,  by  these,  be  turned  in  the  direction 
of  Him  who  is  the  source  of  all  such  good  gifts.  The  idea 
of  turning  all  Art  into  allegory,  or  of  contriving  landscapes 
to  suggest  ethical  doctrines  or  moral  maxims,  Avould  he  to 
him  as  abhorrent,  as  the  idea  of  graving  wise  saws  on  the 
-rocks,  or  pasting  the  trees  with  good  advice  from  the  copy 
books.  Yet  Ave  should  omit  a  characteristic,  without  a  con- 
sideration of  which  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  comprehension 
of  Ruskin's  mind  and  writings,  if  we  did  not  take  into 
account  his  religious  earnestness,  his  Christian  piety.  Of 
this  he  cannot  divest  himself:  if  Art  required  him  to  divest 
himself  of  it,  he  would  abandon  Art.  Whether  the  reality 
and  depth  of  his  Christianity  have  affected  the  soundness 
of  his  artistic  views,  the  reader  must  now  judge  for  himself. 
There  was  no  reason  Avhy  they  should  have  done  so  and 
they  have  not.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have  led  him  into 
regions  of  pure  and  beautiful  thought,  little  known  to 
critics  ;  they  have  cast  over  his  whole  wprks  a  softened  yet 
steady-beaming  glory,  a  benign  and  tranquil  splendor ; 
they  have  caused  to  break  out,  ever  and  anon,  as  it  were 
tones  of  music,  which  waft  you  gently  upwards,  leaving 
material  beauty  for  spiritual,  the  things  of  earth  for  the 
things  of  heaven.  He  has,  as  we  saw,  shown  that  Poetry 
and  Science,  though  different,  are  Sisters  ;  and  as  he  shows 
them  they  are  looking  towards  God  for  his  light  to  fall 
upon  both.  Therefore  it  is  that  the  works  of  Ruskin  stand 
apart  from  all  that  has  ever  been  written  on  Art.     They 
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connect  themselves  with  what  is  greatest  and  holiest  in 
human  duty  and  devotion,  with  what  is  most  solemn  and 
benign  in  the  Avays  of  God  to  man.  The  following  passage 
may  illustrate  these  remai'ks.  The  author  has  been  consid- 
ering the  characteristic  of  repose  in  works  of  Art.  In 
accordance  with  his  unifoi-m  method  of  broadly  human 
treatment,  he  traces  the  nobleness  of  the  quality  in  its 
highest  manifestations  :  — 

"  But  that  which  in  lifeless  things  ennobles  them  by  seem- 
ing to  indicate  life,  ennobles  higher  creatures  by  indicating 
the  exaltation  of  their  earthly  vitality  into  a  Divine  vitality ; 
and  raising  the  life  of  sense  into  the  life  of  faith :  faith, 
whether  we  receive  it  in  the  sense  of  adherence  to  resolu- 
tion, obedience  to  law,  regardfulness  of  promise,  in  which 
from  all  time  it  has  been  the  test,  as  the  shield  of  the  true 
being  and  life  of  man  ;  or  in  the  still  higher  sense  of  trust- 
fulness in  the  presence,  kindness,  and  word  of  God,  in 
which  form  it  has  been  exhibited  under  the  Christian 
dispensation  ;  for,  whether  in  one  or  other  form  —  whether 
the  faithfulness  of  men  whose  path  is  chosen  and  portion 
fixed,  in  the  following  and  receiving  of  that  path  and  por- 
tion, as  in  the  Thermopylre  camp,  or  the  happier  faithfulness 
of  children  in  the  good  giving  of  their  Father,  and  of 
subjects  in  the  conduct  of  their  King,  as  in  the  '  Stand 
still  and  see  the  salvation  of  God'  of  the  Red  Sea  shore  — 
there  is  rest  and  peacefulness,  the  '  standing  still '  in  both, 
the  quietness  of  action  determined,  of  spirit  unalarmed,  of 
expectation  miimpatient :  beautiful  even  when  based  only, 
as  of  old,  on  the  self-command  and  self-possession,  the  per- 
sistent dignity  or  the  uncalculating  love  of  the  creature ; 
but  more  beautiful  yet,  when  the  rest  is  one  of  humility, 
instead  of  pride,  and  the  trust  no  more  in  the  resolution  we 
have  taken,  l)ut  in  the  hand  we  hold." 
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Mr.  Raskin's  "vn*itings  afford  three  or  four  instances  of 
slips  in  reasoning,  so  manifest  and  so  avoidable,  that  they 
seem  intentionally  thrown  in  the  Avay  of  those  critics  who 
will  always  insist  upon  forming  the  estimate  of  a  field  of 
wheat  from  its  half-dozen  bad  ears.  Thus,  in  one  place,  an 
appeal  on  behalf  of  the  decaying  monuments  of  architec- 
tural Art  is  founded  on  an  analogy  between  wasting  one's 
own  time  and  wasting  that  of  one's  ancestors.  This  is  an 
argument  which  one  cares  not  to  answer.  Logic  is  unneces- 
sary in  the  case  ;  — formal  logic,  indeed,  as  Mr.  Macaulay, 
and  we  suppose  multitudes  before  Mr.  Macaulay,  remarked 
long  ago,  is  not  used  in  the  thinking  operations  of  any 
man; — the  intuitive  sense  of  every  one  simply  rejects  it. 
If,  however,  it  had  to  be  explicitly  shown  to  be  unsound, 
the  task  could  be  performed  ui  a  moment.  You  do  not 
waste  your  own  time,  first,  because  it  may  be  turned  to 
account  by  yourself,  because  it  is  of  value  to  you,  second, 
because  you  are  responsible  for  it.  But  a  dead  man  has 
had  all  the  value  out  of  his  time  that  he  can  have :  and 
death  has  forever  closed  his  account  of  responsibility.  A 
man's  fame  may  be  filched  fi'om  him  after  his  death  ;  but 
would  you  call  destroying  a  man's  renown  synonymous  with 
wasting  his  time  ?  Whether  there  is  any  conceiA'able  sense 
in  which  a  living  man  can  waste  a  dead  man's  time  is  doubt- 
ful, or  rather  not  doubtful ;  but  no  human  reason,  unless 
nodding,  will  recognize  a  parallel  between  wasting  your 
own  time  when  alive,  and  wasting  your  father's  when  he  is 
dead.  With  the  object  in  furtherance  of  which  Mr.  Ruskin 
adduced  this  strange  argument,  we  cordially  sympathize. 
Again,  in  a  volume  very  recently  published,  Mr.  Ruskin 
declares  his  preference  for  drawing,  as  a  part  of  the  educa- 
tion of  children,  to  writing.  Xo  one,  he  argues,  can  draw 
without  benefitting  hin)self  and  his  fellows  j  few  can  write, 
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\vithout  doing  no  good, — if  we  remember  correctly,  his  Ian. 
guage  is  even  stronger,  —  to  either.  Of  the  extreme  useful- 
ness of  drawing,  considered  educationally,  we  are  convinced. 
But  to  compare  it  with  that  art  by  which  human  feeling 
is,  in  absence,  all  communicated,  and  which  must  be 
regarded,  side  by  side  with  reading,  as  one  of  those  great 
pillars  on  which  all  education  rests,  and  to  which  all  educa- 
tion is  secondary,  is  to  propound  an  obvious  paradox. 
ISText,  and  hei-e  a  better  show  of  defence  can  be  made,  Mr. 
Ruskin,  immediately  after  declaring  it  "probable"  that  "  the 
critical  and  executive  faculties  are  in  great  part  independent 
of  each  other,"  allows  himself  to  assert,  that  "  a  certain 
power  of  dramng  is  indispensable  to  the  critic  of  Art." 
Had  any  word  but  "indispensable"  been  here  used,  it 
might  have  passed.  But  this  word  puts  in  peril  the  vital 
principle  mvolved  in  the  very  nature  of  Art,  and  without 
the  clear  acknowledgment  of  which  we  believe  dilettantism 
can  never  be  destroyed  or  even  met,  that  its  effect  is  totally 
independent  of  its  methods  of  production.  It  is  not  an 
easy  thing  to  be  able  to  form  a  correct  judgment  on  works 
of  Art.  The  power  is  in  proportion  to  the  accuracy  and 
Avidth  of  knowledge,  possessed  of  man  and  nature ;  and 
such  knowledge,  if  we  inquire,  is  seldom  either  accurate  or 
wide.  To  give  precision  to  observations  made  by  the 
senses,  the  power  of  drawing  cannot  perhaps  be  exag- 
gerated. But  it  is  only  by  enabling  one  to  know  nature, 
that  drawing  assists  him  in  judging  of  Art.  If  the  faculty 
of  observation  is  naturally  so  acute,  and  has  been  so  heed- 
fully  exercised,  that  it  cannot  be  deceived  as  to  the  form  or 
hue  of  clouds  or  foliage,  as  to  the  aspects  of  passion  or  the 
lines  of  thought,  it  qualifies  its  possessor  to  be  a  critic  in 
Art.  Do  you  require  to  know  the  mysterious  properties  by 
which  the  sunbeams  and  the  metal  produced  the  likeness, 
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in  order  to  say  whether  the  dagiieiTeotype  has  succeeded  in 
rendering  the  features  of  your  fiieiul  ?  To  say  tliat  one 
must  be  able  to  draw  in  order  to  judge  of  Painting  is  to 
say  that,  in  order  to  judge  of  Poetry,  one  must  not  only  be 
able  to  read,  must  not  only  have  the  power  of  placing  its 
visions  before  his  eyes,  but  must  be  able  to  versify.  A 
fourth  instance  of  inadvertency  is  found  m  Mr.  Ruskin's 
sharp  attack  upon  Macaulay,  for  having,  in  his  essay  upon 
Moore's  Life  of  Byron,  spoken  in  a  sneei'ing  tone  of  the  pic- 
tures of  Paradise  in  old  Bibles.  The  point  which  cannot 
fail  to  strike  every  reader  is,  that  Mr.  Macaulay  did  not  con- 
sider these  pictures  at  all  in  their  symbolic  significance, 
that  he  contrasted  them,  as  delineations  of  an  actual  Para- 
dise, with  delineations  true  to  nature,  and  that,  so  contrast- 
ing them,  he  pronounced  them,  as  Mr.  Ruskin  doubtless 
would,  absurd.  The  cu-cumstance  that  Macaulay  spoke  of 
the  sets  of  pictures  solely  in  illustration,  both  made  it 
legitimate  for  him  to  place  them  in  any  opposition  he  chose, 
and  put  it  out  of  the  question  that  he  should  contemplate 
the  deliberate  condemnation  of  either.  You  may  say  that  a 
bishop's  mitre,  considered  as  a  mere  covering  for  the  head, 
is  absurd  in  comparison  with  a  wide-awake  ;  but  you  would 
not  therefore  speak  disrespectfully  of  the  mitre.  Once 
more,  Mr.  Ruskin  has  assailed,  with  a  violence  the  less 
defensible  that  it  is  incidental,  "  metaphysicians  and  philos- 
ophers." These  "  are,  on  the  whole,  the  greatest  troubles 
the  world  has  got  to  deal  with."  The  metaphysician  or 
philosopher  is  specially  defined  to  be  "  an  affected  Thinker, 
who  supposes  his  thinking  of  any  other  importance  than  as 
it  tends  to  work."  If  Mr.  Ruskin  will  accept  a  definition 
of  work  in  accordaiice  with  his  own  noble  doctrine  of 
utility,  laid  down  in  the  commencement  of  the  second 
volume  of  Modern  Painters^  we    shall  agree  with  him  in 
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denouncing  all  snch  persons  as  these.  But  we  have  yet  to 
Icaru  that  Kant  was  a  less  practical  thinker  than  Plato,  or 
that  Plato  was  less  a  metaphysician  than  Kant ;  while  we 
look  in  vain  for  affected  thinkers  among  the  Fichtes  and 
Ilamiltons  of  recent  times.  If  Mr.  Ruskm  had  given  the 
names  of  those  whom  he  advises  prudent  people  to  brush 
out  of  their  way  "like  spiders,"  Ave  might  have  agreed  with 
him  or  we  might  not.  But  his  Avords  will  be  understood  as, 
on  the  whole,  deprecating  the  study  of  metaphysics,  and 
as  such  we  regret  them.  It  would  of  course  be  absurd  to 
enter  here  upon  a  eulogium  or  defence  of  the  most  sublime 
studies,  theology  excepted,  in  which  the  intellect  of  man 
can  be  engaged :  but  why  should  Mr.  Ruskin  thus  gratui- 
tously strive  to  alienate  that  audience,  Avhich,  of  all  others,  is 
most  fitted  to  learn  of  him,  and  of  which  it  is  the  highest 
compliment  that  we  can  pay  him  to  say  that  he  is  Avorthy 
to  be  the  teacher  ? 

A  few  more  instances  of  unwariness  or  inaccuracy  might 
be  culled  from  Mr.  Ruskin's  works.  But  considering  the 
voluminousness  of  his  writings,  it  is  altogether  absurd  to 
vicAV  them  in  any  other  light  than  that  in  Avhich  we  re- 
gard the  noddings  of  Homer,  or  the  grammatical  and  geo- 
graphical slips  of  Shakspeare.  Tliey  are,  for  one  thing,- 
utterly  insufficient  to  furnish  an  excuse  for  the  manner  in 
Avhich  critics  have  treated  Ruskin.  We  deliberately  assert 
that  several  of  these  have  earned  the  just  indignation  of 
I  Ruskin's  audience,  that  is,  of  the  eduoated  Avorld.  The 
Avriter  in  the  Quarterly  Avhose  absolute  blindness  to  the 
Avhole  meaning  of  Ruskin  in  his  system  of  criticism,  Ave 
think  Ave  have  already  shoAvn,  and  Avho  is  understood  to  be 
no  less  imposing  a  personage  than  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  not 
only  says  that  his  intellectual  qualities  are  guided  by  no 
moral  principle  whatever,  that  the  truth  of  his  conclusions 
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is  to  liim  "no  object  in  the  proress  of  reasoning,"  but  acUls 
that  "liis  writings  have  all  the  qualities  of  premature  old 
age  —  its  coldness,  callousness,  and  contraction."  It  is  our 
firm  belief  that  there  is  not,  in  the  whole  range  of  litera- 
ture, an  expression  more  amazing,  more  incomprehensible, 
than  this  last.  We  do  not  answer  it :  certainly  not.  We 
only  request  leaders,  first  to  read  any  volume  or  any  page 
of  Iiuskin's,  and  then  to  ponder,  one  by  one,  the  words, — 
coldness,  —  callousness,  —  contraction, — as  a  description  of 
the  author's  spirit.  But  the  charge  of  Avant  of  controlling 
principle,  of  regardlessness  of  truth  in  conclusions,  amounts 
to  a  charge  of  utter  falsity  ;  if  our  verdict  is  aflHrmative,  we 
convict  Mr.  Ruskin  of  being,  not  only  a  scoundrel,  but  a 
scoundrel  of  the  deepest  dye,  at  once  false  and  hypocritical. 
If  all  Mr.  Ruskin  has  ever  alleged  against  livhig  artists  were 
concentrated  into  one  thunderbolt,  it  would  fall  like  a  rocket 
compared  with  this.  To  make  such  an  accusation  without 
ample  and  indubitable  proof  was  surely  to  rim  the  risk  of 
being  excluded  from  all  honorable  society.  And  what  is 
Sir  Charles's  proof?  Why,  in  the  first  place,  we  hear  of 
Ruskin's  "  revilings  of  all  that  is  most  sacred  in  the  jjast, 
and  his  insults  to  all  who  are  most  sensitive  in  the  j^resent." 
This  about  reviling  the  sacred  past  is,  let  us  plainly  say, 
insufferable  drivel.  Ruskin  feels,  and  has  expressly  said, 
that  the  dead  can  be  pained  by  no  criticism ;  and  it  is  an 
insult  to  common  sense,  to  call  in  question  a  man's  moral 
integrity,  because  he  rixbs  the  gilt  from  ancient  names.  As 
for  insults  to  the  living,  the  reference  is,  no  doubt,  chiefly 
to  the  pamphlets  on  the  Academy  Exhibitions.  It  so  hap- 
pens that  we  agree  Avitli  neaily  every  word  of  the  first  of 
these,  which  alone  could  be  chai-ged  with  severity,  and  with 
no  word  of  it  more  cordially,  according  to  our  humble 
capacity,  than  that  which  condenms  Sir  Charles  Eastlake's 
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insipid  and  mawkish  Beatrice.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
pamphlet  which  a  gentleman  might  not  have  written,  and 
which  gentlemen  might  not  accept.  It  may  perhaps  be, 
that  artists  in  general  will  not  thank  the  jjresident,  for 
leading  us  to  believe,  that  they  all  take  to  whimpering,  when 
Ruskin,  never  casting  a  shadow  of  reflection  on  their  moral 
qualities,  points  boldly  and  bhmtly  out  their  artistic  short- 
comings. But  there  is  another  department  of  proof,  by 
which  Sir  Charles  would  establish  Mr.  Ruskin's  complete 
moral  worthlessness.  He  quotes  several  of  those  expressions 
in  which  the  latter  reflects  on  the  v>ant  of  faith  exhibited,  as 
he  believes,  at  the  present  time,  in  the  inanity  of  fashion- 
able amusements,  and  such  things,  and  we  are  to  take  these 
expressions  as  satisfactory  evidence  of  "  malice,  bitterness, 
and  uncharitablencss."  Readers  must  refer  to  pp.  405, 406, 
vol.  196,  of  the  Quarterly  Mevieio  for  this  extraordinary  pas- 
sage. It  is  Sir  Charles's  last  daring  attempt  to  set  reason, 
sense,  and  even  credibility,  at  defiance.  We  shall  not  ask 
whether  there  may  be  reasons  for  attacking  the  faithless, 
frivolous  and  selfish,  besides  malice,  bitterness  and  uncharit- 
ablencss. Nor  is  it  worth  while  to  ask  the  honorable  Su* 
Charles  why  he  has  not  seen  fit  to  quote,  say,  the  appeals 
made  by  Ruskin  on  behalf  of  the  Swiss  peasants,  as  well  as 
the  attacks  on  the  follies  of  London.  But  is  it  not  delight- 
ful to  figure  the  indignation  of  this  virtuous  president, 
against  two  such  moral  monsters  as  Mr.  Carlyle  and  Mr. 
Thackeray  ?  By  bringing  so  grave  and  definite  a  charge 
against  Mr.  Ruskin,  and  siipporting  it  as  he  has  done,  Sir 
Chai'les  Eastlake  puts  himself  in  a  position  which  few  men 
would  like  to  occupy ! 

The  pert,  penny-a-lining  flippancy,  with  which  the  Edin- 
burgh Jleview  attacked  Ruskin  might  best  be  treated  with 
silent  contempt.     But  there  is  one  point  in  its  article,  to 
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whioli  allusion  may  be  made.  The  reviewer  notices  that 
autobiograi)hical  passage  to  Avhich  we  had  occasion  to 
refer ;  and  his  mode  of  noticing  it  is  a  jjas.sing  sneer. 
Now  it  admits  of  no  doubt  whatever,  that  the  question 
as  to  how  a  critic's  system  is  coimected  with  his  natural 
endowment,  is  always  of  importance;  and  the  <piestion  is 
in  the  case  of  Ruskin  of  more  express  and  essential  moment 
than  in  any  other.  "When  you  clear  away  all  else,  you  find 
that  the  grand,  central  athrmation,  which  he  makes  iu  the 
face  of  the  world,  is,  that  he  has  brought  into  view  a 
certain  number  of  the  facts  of  nature.  From  this,  all  his 
teaching  branches  out :  on  this,  all  his  theories  are,  in  one 
sense  or  other,  based.  Take  from  him  the  circumstance 
of  having  made  a  truthful  interpretation,  an  authentic 
revelation,  of  nature,  and  you  take  from  him  everything : 
leave  him  this,  and  it  is,  as  we  said,  impossible,  on  any 
hypotliesis,  that  his  system  can  be  destroyed,  save  in  the 
way  hi  which  a  steuling  currency  is  destroy-  <1  Avhen  it  is 
re-stamped.  This  being  so,  it  was  of  the  last  importance 
for  the  Avorld  to  know  that  he  had  been  pre-eminently 
fitted,  by  original  endoAvment,  for  making  obsei-vations 
upon  natural  appearance ;  and  to  have  turned  aside,  when 
it  came  directly  in  his  way  to  give  information  on  the 
point,  would  have  been  to  display  an  unmanly  and  eflbmi- 
nate  sensitiveness.  In  the  sneer  of  the  Edinburgh  revicAver, 
therefore,  there  Avas  a  twofold  insult :  to  the  nation,  Avhom 
he  pretended  to  instruct :  to  the  man,  Avhom  he  pretended 
to  understand. 

But  perhajis  neither  Sir  Charles  Eastlake's  downright 
accusation  of  malice,  uncharitableness,  and  regardlessuess 
of  truth,  in  one  Avord,  of  total  reprobacy  and  Avorthlessness, 
nor  the  piteous  frivolity  of  the  last-mentioned  imbecile,  can 
be  pronounced,  on  the  whole,  so  l)ase  and  beggaily,  as  one 
28* 
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of  the  attacks,  occurring  incidentally  in  a  rambling  kind 
of  article,  made  upon  Ruskin  in  Blackwood.  The  writer 
of  course  discovers  indubitable  inconsistency  in  Ruskin's 
works.  Since,  in  order  to  know  whether  a  system  is  con- 
sistent or  not,  you  must  be  of  sufficient  mental  compass  to 
embrace  it,  as  a  whole,  within  your  sphei*e  of  intellectual 
vision,  Ave  should  probably  have  to  make  important  modi- 
fications in  the  A'iew  we  have  presented  of  Ruskin  and  his 
system,  if  critics  of  a  certain  order  did  not  find  both  incon- 
sistent. Having  discovered  his  inconsistency,  the  critic 
proceeds  to  account  for  it.  Here  imitation,  and  the  finish 
resulting  only  in  imitation,  and  both  the  finish  and  the 
imitation  that  end  only  in  themselves,  are  decried;  there 
truth  is  exalted,  and  the  finish  subservient  to  truth  is 
praised.  Over  this  remarkable  contradiction,  the  expert 
critic  bi-ings  his  little  lamp.  He  has  found  it !  Ruskin 
wanted  to  praise  when  he  liked  and  blame  when  he  liked, 
according  as  whim  or  malice  prompted,  and  so  he  put  in 
two  different  rules,  that  he  might  use  the  one  at  one  time 
and  the  other  at  another.  The  fear  and  dread  of  such 
terrible  critics  as  this  small  ebon  dwarf  lay  upon  Ruskin, 
and  so  he  contrived  an  elaborate  trick,  he  uttered  a  deliber- 
ate lie,  that  he  might  have  a  weapon  against  them  in  the 
day  of  battle.  We  hope  it  was  not  Professor  Aytoun  who 
l)ropounded  this  theory.  The  writers  in  Blackicood  toady 
him  so  pitiably,  that  neither  general  rumor,  nor  internal 
evidence,  can  make  you  perfectly  certain  that  an  article  is 
by  him  and  not  an  imitation.  By  discovering  what  a  man 
finds  in  the  character  or  system  of  another,  one  is  led  witli 
peculiar  accuracy  to  the  truth  concerning  the  essential 
nature  of  himself  We  should  experience  a  feeling  of 
strange  and  painful  repulsion  from  the  man,  in  whose  breast 
there  dwelt  a  sympathy,  casting  so  foul  and  dingy  a  light 
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as  this.  We  should  really  not  like  to  be  capable  of  making 
this  discovery  in  connection  with  Kuskin.  "We  should  fear 
that  there  was  some  baseness,  dark,  deep-lying,  msidious, 
nestling  about  our  heart  and  polluting  all  its  streams.  Such 
a  perception  of  moral  taint  has  surely  in  it  something  of 
rerofjnitlon!  Professor  Aytoun  is  indeed  no  poet,  excei)t 
so  far  as  is  implied  in  a  ceitain  command  over  that  mechan- 
ical part  of  poetry,  Avhich  ]\[ilton,  speaking  of  Dryden, 
distinguished  as  versification  ;  and  his  character  and  jjoetry 
seem  on  the  whole  a  very  pertinent  exemplification  of  what 
greatness  is  not.  But  he  has  one  quality,  both  real  and 
precious,  which,  we  shall  hope,  rendered  it  impossible  for 
him  to  find,  in  all  the  enthusiasm  of  feeling  and  glory  of 
description,  exhibited  in  the  Avorks  of  Ruskin,  simply  the 
paraphernalia  of  a  small,  nasty  lie.  Professor  Aytoun 
possesses  a  talent  of  genial  banter,  all  his  own.  It  is  play- 
ful yet  manly,  brilliant  yet  full  of  warm  humor.  If  the 
vein  is  not  so  deep  as  Thackeray's,  Ave  suspect  it  is  more 
rare.  Thackeray  has  done  nothing  like  The  Raid  of  t ' 
Pherson.  The  percej^tion  and  appreciation  of  the  tAvo 
aspects  of  Highland  character,  that  of  this  piece  and  that 
of  the  Cavalier  ballads,  shoAvs  a  dramatic  pliancy  and 
amplitude  of  mind  really  fine.  Professor  Aytoun's  banter 
could  not  be  at  present  spared  from  British  literature  ;  it  is 
unique,  and  we  could  not  supply  its  place.  We  shall  hope 
it  Avas  not  he  Avho  arrived  at  this  theory  touching  Ruskin. 

The  Avhole  phenomenon  of  the  author  of  Modern  Paint- 
ers and  his  critical  assailants,  the  mode  in  Avhich  they 
attack  him  and  the  relation  in  Avhich  they  stand  to  him,  is 
singular  and  anomalous.  About  two  hundred  years  ago, 
the  London  theatres  were  ringing  with  the  applause  of  the 
dramatists  of  the  Restoration.  Pit,  boxes,  gallery,  coffee- 
house, court,  echoed  their  renoAvn.     MeauAvhile,  in  obloquy 
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and  obscurity,  John  Milton  was  dictating  Paradise  Lost. 
Deafened  by  the  shouts  in  their  ears,  dazzled  by  the  glare 
of  lamps  and  tinsel,  the  Congreves  and  Wycherlys  knew 
nothinsT  of  him.  The  dramas  of  the  Restoration  are  fast 
settling  into  that  abyss  of  darkness,  which  swallows  the 
meteors  of  the  night  and  the  glimmering  exhalations  of  the 
fen.  JParadise  Lost  is  rising  higher  and  higher  above  the 
mountain-tops  of  the  world,  still  in  the  morning  of  its  fame. 
Confident  in  the  applause  of  Academies,  strong  in  the 
renown  of  Reviews,  blatant  mediocrity  attempts  to  cry 
do\\ni  Ruskin.  But  he  has  told  the  world  new  truth,  and 
the  world  will  do  him  justice  if  he  bide  his  time.  Medi- 
ocrity may  have  it  for  years,  but  not  for  ages. 

And  he  has  not  been  without  his  reward.  He  has  ex- 
tended a  magnificent  patronage  to  those  artists  who  reviled 
him.  That  is  a  reward  which  he  can  appreciate.  Was  not 
Actaeon  hunted  by  the  base  hounds  he  fed,  and  that  because 
he,  too,  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  Beautiful  ?  But  there  are 
artists  who  can  appreciate  Ruskin  ;  and  the  jsre-Rajjliaelite 
School,  if  not  his  express  intellectual  progeny,  at  least  con- 
forms to  his  rules.  A  critic  in  the  National  Hevieic,  very 
different  from  those  we  have  noticed,  has  recognized  the 
supremacy  of  his  knowledge  of  nature,  and  may,  by  moi'c 
full  consideration,  learn  that  it  is  the  accidental  manifesta- 
tion, rather  than  the  real  character,  of  his  mind,  which  is 
one-sided.  It  has  been  acknowledged  in  the  Times  that,  let 
artists  say  what  they  will,  he  first  made  the  public  really 
aware  what  a  painter  they  had  in  Turner.  Best  of  all,  the 
young  intellect  of  Great  Britain  has  heard  his  voice,  the 
great  heart  of  the  nation  has  owned  the  might  of  his  genius. 
The  clouds  of  conventionalism,  which  have  brooded  over 
Europe  for  centuries,  have  been  touched  by  his  shafts  of 
light  and  must  gradually  disappear.     He  has  been  a  recon- 
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ciler  between  Art  and  mankind,  leading  Art  into  the  lowly- 
paths  of  life,  setting  Art  by  the  household  fire,  and  aston- 
ishing men  by  the  information,  that  the  smile  on  her  face  is 
actually  warm  and  human.  Let  him  not  hear  the  critics ! 
Let  him  not  be  baited  into  indignation  ;  let  him  not  permit 
liis  sympathies  to  be  chilled  by  the  companionship  of  con- 
tempt! Let  him  reveal  those  visions  which  God  has  given 
him  only  to  see  among  the  hills ;  let  him  tell  us,  as  he  only 
can,  of  the  streams  that  run  among  the  valleys ;  and  let  him 
leave  to  those  who  have  candidly  read  him,  that  small  vent 
for  their  gratitude,  which  they  may  find  in  answering  his 
critics. 


VI. 

HUGH  IkHLLER 

There  is  a  great  deal  in  this  rough-hewn,  boisterous,  not 
very  exquisitely  mannered  century,  from  which  the  whole 
class  of  dilettants  and  fine  gentlemen  turn  aside.  There 
has  been  no  age  in  the  world,  and,  until  man  radically 
alters  there  will  be  none,  in  which  the  guinea's  stamp  has 
not  more  or  less  drawn  away  men's  eyes  fi-om  the  real 
gold.  The  nineteenth  century  has  its  own  sycophancies 
and  idolatries,  its  own  Sir  John  Pauls  and  Barnums.  But 
set  fairly  in  comparison  with  other  times,  our  epoch  seems 
to  be  incontrovertibly  distinguished  by  the  scope  it  affords 
to  real  human  faculty,  and  the  willingness  Avith  which  it 
recognizes  a  man  when  it  sees  him.  He  has  now  a  poor 
chance  who  places  his  reliance  upon  ribands  and  parch- 
ment. He  puts  himself  in  an  unenviable  position  who 
would  now  presume  himself,  on  the  strength  of  heraldic 
distinctions  and  well-filled  purse,  in  a  position  to  do  honor, 
by  the  expression  of  his  approval,  or  the  bestowal  of  his 
company,  to  the  man  of  genius  who  has  forced  his  way 
from  the  ranks.  Even  within  sixty  years,  a  considerable 
advance  has  been  made  in  this  respect  within  the  British 
Islands.  There  was  something  of  the  luxury  of  a  haughty 
condescension,  not  unmingled  yviili  self-applause,  in  the  re- 
ception of  Burns  by  Edinburgh  grandiosity  at  the  close  of 
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last  century.  Tlierc  was  a  serene  complacency  in  the  smil- 
ing, as  it'  it  were  peculiarly  beautilul  and  praiseworthy  in 
jKJople  so  fine  and  lofty  to  encourage  the  really  entertaining 
and  talented  ploughman.  With  rather  an  effort  of  kind- 
ness, they  patronized  their  king!  Alexander  Smith,  his 
birth  as  humble  as  that  of  Burns,  and  coming  some  sixty 
years  after  him,  finds  a  strong  figure  in  the  loathing  with 
which  he  would  si)urn  a  rich  man's  dole,  whether,  doubt- 
less, of  patronage  or  of  pay.  Tennyson,  the  poet  of  the 
most  refined  culture,  sees  that  feudalism  with  all  its  appor- 
tionment of  honor,  has  become  a  joke :  — 

"  Trust  mo,  Clara  Ycre  de  Vere, 

From  yon  blue  lieaven  above  us  bent, 
The  grand  old  gardener  and  his  wife 
Smile  at  the  claims  of  long  descent." 

The  dnke  who  Avould  come  to  confer  distinction  on  Hugh 
Miller,  by  taking  his  hand  and  showing  him  a  little  coun- 
tenance, would  get  himself  simply  covered  with  derision. 
A  man  stands  now  more  solely  and  independently  on  the 
pedestal  of  his  individuality,  than  was  ever  the  case  before. 
And  no  man  is  in  this  more  strikingly  representative  of 
his  time  than  he  of  whom  we  here  speak.  What  Hugh 
Miller  is  and  has,  he  owes  ciilirely  to  himself  In  the  firm, 
deliberate  pl;uiting  of  his  heavy  step,  in  the  quiet,  Avide- 
open  determination  of  his  eye,  in  the  unagitated,  unaffected, 
self-relying  dignity  of  his  whole  gait  and  deportment,  you 
behold  the  man  who  feels  tiuit,  whatever  his  origin,  he 
may,  without  prijle  or  presumption,  measure  himself  by 
the  standard  of  his  manhood,  and  so  look  every  man,  of 
what  station  soever,  hi  the  face. 

Hugh  Miller's  education  may  also  be  pronoun(!ed  if  not 
distinctive  of  the  nineteenth  century,  yet  highly  character- 
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istic  of  it.  Theoretic  education,  the  education  of  letters, 
is  in  liis  case  rather  peculiarly  blended  with  the  education 
of  practice.  lie  is  one  of  the  strong  men  who,  amid  the 
sternest  toil  of  mechanical  employment,  have  become  ac- 
quainted, and  that  not  cursorily  and  superficially  but  syste- 
matically and  profoundly,  with  those  stores  of  book-knowl- 
edge now  open  to  all,  if  only  they  have  learned  to  read 
and  have  natural  force  not  to  be  daunted  by  difficulty :  yet 
his  chai-acter  has  derived  its  brawn  and  sinew  from  prac- 
tice, from  the  rough  jostling  and  wrestling  of  life.  He  has 
all  along  been  a  man  of  action.  Born  of  a  wild,  strong, 
determined  kindred,  who  seem  from  of  old  to  have  lived  a 
life  of  "  sturb  and  strife,"  and  in  a  rank  of  life  just  suffi- 
ciently high  to  save  him  from  knowing  the  pangs  of  want, 
the  world-oyster  was  to  him  very  firmly  closed,  but  he  was 
the  kind  of  man  to  open  it.  Roughing  it  in  the  quarry  or 
barrack,  seizing  the  brief  intervals  of  labor  to  heap  xip 
knowledge  which  a  tenacious  memory  never  lost,  losing 
no  opportunity,  ever  ready  to  strike  occasion  in  its  flight, 
he  suddenly  emerged  into  public  view,  an  expert  literary 
workman,  and  witli  store  of  scientific  information,  the  fruit 
of  original  discovery,  sufficient  to  secure  him  a  place  among 
the  first  physical  philosophers  of  his  time.  Too  long  a  stone- 
mason to  be  ever  sleeked  down  into  the  smooth  drawing- 
room  gentleman,  rugged,  shaggy,  burly,  like  a  rough-hewn 
statue  of  old  red  sandstone,  he  was  yet  possessed  of  a  very 
high  intellectual  culture,  familiar  with  the  discussions  which 
have  agitated  philosophical  schools,  intimately  acquainted 
with  his  country's  poetry,  and  master  of  a  style  which 
reminded  one  of  Addison. 

His  school  education  was  meagre.  Through  life,  he  has 
learned  more  by  the  eye  tlian  by  the  ear,  and  he  did  not 
liiid  much  to  interest  him  in  the  instructions  of  the  village 
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I>eclagogue.  He  conuuenced  Latin.  But  he  found  nothing 
to  attract  l»ini  in  the  rudiments  of  the  huiguage.  They 
were  exceedingly  dry,  and  lie  saw  no  prospect  of  their 
hecoming  alive  or  useful.  He  felt  his  eyes  bandaged,  and 
he  would  not  open  his  mouth  to  receive  the  necessary 
though  unpalatable  fare.  He  experienced  precisely  such 
a  craving  for  the  tangible  and  practical,  as  made  Arnold, 
when  a  boy,  refuse  to  master  quantities  and  accents,  and 
turn  from  "words"  to  "things."  But  Arnold  regretted 
his  early  refusal,  and  Miller  has  still  more  reason  to  lament 
his  boyish  aversion  to  Latin.  We  may  remark  in  passing, 
that  though  it  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  every  teacher  to 
cast,  by  his  skill,  an  interest  over  the  barest  niatters,  it  is 
an  indubitable  principle  in  early  education,  tliat  the  puj^il 
should  receive  much  blindfold,  without  either  liking  or  un- 
derstanding it.  Both  for  the  culture  of  faculty,  and  in 
order  to  prepare  a  man  for  the  many  cases  in  life,  in  which 
lie  will  have  to  proceed  unfaltering,  when,  for  a  time,  the 
interest  flags,  and  the  result  is  obscure  or  uncertain,  this  is 
a  principle  of  capital  importance. 

The  fact,  however,  was  so,  that  Hugh  Miller  left  school 
without  gaining  even  an  initial  acquaintance  with  the  an- 
cient languages.  It  is  in  perfect  consistence  with  all  which 
can  be  urged  in  honor  of  the  present  and  tlie  practical,  to 
avow  a  feelintj  of  re/rret  on  account  of  this  circumstance. 
True  it  is,  that  there  exists  a  vast  and  noble  modern  litera- 
ture, and  that  the  man  who  knows  modern  history  and  a 
few  modern  languages,  has  undergone  a  very  valuable  intel- 
lectual training.  Yet  it  is  a  fact,  at  no  time  to  be  forgot- 
ten, that  every  man  is  "heir  of  all  the  ages"  behind  him, 
that,  in  virtue  of  his  intellect,  imagination,  and  sympathy, 
he  may  connect  himself  with  earliest  times,  that  he  may  en- 
rich and  exercise  his  mind  by  a  sympathizing  acquaintance 
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with  every  form  of  national  and  individual  life,  and  every 
masterpiece  of  mind,  which  the  centuries  behind  him  can 
show.  The  past  may  be  compared  to  a  great,  ever-ascend- 
ing pyramid,  to  which  each  generation  has  added  a  layer 
or  stratum,  and  fi-om  the  top  of  wliich  each  generation,  as 
it  emerges  into  the  light  of  the  present,  may  see  further 
than  its  predecessor.  Education  is  in  every  age  more  diffi- 
cult than  in  the  preceding.  But  the  reward  increases  in. 
exact  proportion  to  the  labor :  the  higher  the  j^yramid  to 
be  ascended,  the  wider  the  j^rospect  to  be  obtained.  And 
it  is  precisely  the  strong  man,  the  man  endowed  with  great 
powers  of  intellectual  vision,  who  will  i^i'ofit  most  largely 
by  the  extension  of  the  horizon.  Hugh  Miller,  with  his 
fine,  scholai-ly  memory,  and  calm  comprehensiveness  of 
glance,  is  just  the  man  we  should  like  to  have  seen  stand- 
ing on  the  pyramid  of  the  past. 

It  may  seem  strange,  but  we  must  confess  that  our 
regret  that  Hugh  Miller  did  not  at  an  early  period  ac- 
quaint himself  with  the  languages  of  antiquity  is  con- 
firmed rather  than  removed  by  a  consideration  of  his 
style.  That  style  we  have  already  alluded  to  in  terms 
of  commendation ;  and  it  were  not  easy  to  confer  on  it 
too  high  praise.  Dr.  Buckland  did  not  scruple  to  inform 
the  world,  that  he  "  would  give  his  left  hand  to  possess 
such  powers  of  description"  as  Hugh  Miller.  Recollect- 
ing the  staid  and  prosaic  habits  of  professors,  we  cannot 
but  feci  that  Dr.  Buckland  must  have  been  veiy  much 
struck  indeed.  The  style  in  question  is  one  of  very  rare 
excellence.  Easy,  fluent,  clear,  and  expressive,  it  adapts 
itself,  like  a  silken  shawl,  to  every  swell,  and  motion,  and 
ciu've  of  a  subject.  It  is  graphic  yet  not  extravagant, 
strong  without  vociferation,  measured  without  formality, 
classically  chaste  yet  pleasingly  adorned.      It  has  the  sof\ 
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flow  and  easy  caileiu-c  whidi  marked  the  best  distinctive 
styles  of  the  eighteentli  century,  stiibborned  with  some- 
thing of  the  sterner  music  of  tlie  nineteenth.  Such  a  style 
belongs  only  to  men  of  genius.  Rich,  lucid,  pictorial,  it 
casts  fascination  over  the  old  armor  of  the  ptcrichthys,  or 
shows  a  whole  geographical  district  at  one  view,  the  physi- 
ognomic features  strongly  brought  out,  and  the  whole 
robed  in  a  beauty  at  once  poetic  and  scientific. 

Yet,  we  repeat,  it  seems  to  iis  matter  for  regret,  in  a 
linguistic  point  of  view,  that  Hugh  Miller  turned  away 
from  the  portals  of  antiquity.  The  almost  imiversally 
received  canon  of  English  style,  that  it  ought  to  be 
extremely  Saxon,  we  venture  to  call  in  question.  It 
appears  rather  to  be  the  case  that  Saxon  may  be  generally 
trusted  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  that  mass,  majesty, 
power,  and  dec}),  rhythmic  cadence,  are  best  secured  by 
an  infusion  of  the  Latin  element.  The  grandest  prose 
styles  in  the  language  are  cased  in  the  Roman  armor. 
The  "  cathedral  music  "  of  Milton  was  toned  by  the  classic 
tongues.  Johnson  Avent,  no  doubt,  to  an  unnatural  excess, 
yet  the  power  exercised  by  his  style  when  he  used  it  must 
not  be  overlooked.  Burke  was  a  classical  scholar.  So, 
with  emphasis,  was  Gibbon.  De  Quincey,  Carlyle,  Ruskin, 
and  Macaulay^  the  most  wonderful  stylists  of  our  day, 
are  all  familiar  with  the  ancient  languages.  It  were, 
perhaps,  bold  to  assert  that  this  element  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  an  English  style  of  the  highest  order.  But 
the  instances  cited,  together  with  the  fact  that  very  impor- 
tant component  parts  of  our  language  —  parts  which 
embrace  more  than  mere  words,  and  must  have  influenced 
the  very  idiom  of  the  tongue — arc  derived  from  antiquity, 
may  sufliciently  vindicate  the  declaration,  that  Hugh  Mil- 
ler's style  would  have  gained  in  stateliness  and  range,  had 
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he  become,  in  his  earlier  days,  a  tliorough  classical  scholar. 
In  the  treatment  of  a  vast  majority  of  subjects,  a  simple 
Saxon  style,  of  the  Bunyan  or  Goldsmith  type,  will  suffice; 
a  good  Saxon  style  is  as  superior  to  a  bad  Latin  style,  as 
tliat  of  Goldsmith  was  to  that  of  Johnson;  but  in  the 
highest  flights  of  an  author — and  Hugh  Miller  has  thought 
to  sustain  him  in  the  loftiest  linguistic  flights  — one  floats 
best  on  the  broad  pinions  of  Latin. 

But  if  the  classic  tongues  are  an  important  accession  to  a 
literary  education,  there  are  other  j^arts,  still  less  easily 
dispensed  Avith,  and  in  regard  to  these  Hugh  Miller 
furnishes  no  subject  for  complaint.  With  quick  faculty 
and  oj^en  sympathy,  he  mastered  all  the  English  books  that 
came  in  his  way.  He  commenced  to  read  at  about  six 
years^  of  age,  and  set  about  forming  a  little  library  for 
himself  It  began  Avith  our  invaluable  nursery  literature, 
rich  in  adventure,  abounding  with  heroes, — the  epic  Jack, 
the '  travelled  Sinbad,  the  interesting,  neat-footed  Cinder- 
ella, the  shifty  and  politic  Puss,  knowing  how  to  turn  boots 
to  advantage ;  and  the  rest.  Pope's  heroes,  in  his  meta- 
morphosis of  Homer's  Iliad,  came  next.  The  author  of 
Eothen  testifies  how  the  heart  of  every  noble  boy  is  stirred 
by  the  fierce  and  fine-spoken  valor  of  the  Popian  warriors, 
set  as  it  is  in  a  melody,  clear  and  ringing  as  the  clang  of 
arms.  The  Pilgrini's  Progress,  that  book  for  the  nursery, 
the  home,  the  shop,  the  study,  the  deathbed,  followed.  At 
ten,  he  fell  in  with  blind  Harry's  Wallace,  and  some  time 
after,  Avith  Barbour's  Bruce,  and  Avas  fortlnvith  a  patriot 
and  Scotchman  to  the  finger-tips.  During  all  this  time,  he 
Avas  under  the  full  influence  of  Presbyterian  opinions  and 
prepossessions.  And  thus  his  days  passed,  until  he  reached 
the  threshold  of  manhood,  and  adopted  a  profession. 

The  life  of  Hugh  Miller  as  an  apprentice  and  journey- 
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man  mason  may  be  with  suflicioiit  accuracy  imagined.  It 
was  one  of  continual  toil,  and,  now  and  tlien,  of  severe 
hardship.  He  lived  in  various  localities  through  the  coun- 
try, generally  in  bothies  or  barracks,  where  several 
workmen  put  uji  together.  But  for  a  habit  of  taciturnity, 
and  a  tendency  to  musing  and  poetry,  there  was  no  difter- 
ence  discernible  between  him  and  any  otlier  mason.  Of 
subsequent  elevation,  he  never  dreamed.  His  accent  was 
rude,  and  his  appearance  gave  no  hint  of  intellectual 
culture.  With  a  leathern  a2)ron  before  hiin,  foul  with  mud 
and  dust,  his  hands,  it  might  be,  bleeding  with  his  work 
among  the  wet  stones,  none  would  have  recognized  him  for 
a  man  of  peculiar  and  exquisite  endowment,  who  had  even 
then  acquired  tliat  easy  and  graceful  mastery  over  the 
English  language,  which  was  to  cliarm  a  large  aiadience 
of  the  most  cultivated  intellects  of  the  age,  and  woke  the 
admiring  despair  of  men  staggering  under  tlieir  load  of 
erudition.  We  cannot  refrain  from  taking  one  look  at 
Hugh  Miller  during  his  life  as  a  journeyman  mason.  The 
passage  by  means  of  which  we  do  so,  and  which  occurs  in 
his  autobiography,  insists  upon  associating  itself  in  our 
minds  with  that  in  which  Milton  so  sublimely  represents 
the  student  of  his  time  as  outwatclmig  the  bear  in  converse 
■with  the  spirit  of  Plato: — 

"  There  was  no  one  in  the  barrack  with  whom  I  cared 
much  to  converse,  or  who,  in  turn,  cared  much  to  converse 
Avith  me ;  and  so  I  learned,  on  the  occasions  when  the 
company  got  dull  and  broke  up  into  gi-oups,  to  retire  to  the 
hay-loft  where  I  slept,  and  pass  there  Avliole  hours  seated  on 
ray  chest.  The  loft  was  a  vast  apartment,  some  fifty  or 
sixty  feet  in  length,  with  its  naked  rafters  raised  little  more 
than  a  m.an's  height  over  tlie  floor ;  but  in  the  starlit  nights, 
when  the  openings  in  the  wall  assumed  the  character  of 
29* 
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square  patches  of  davkness-visible  stamped  iipon  utter 
.darkness,  it  looked  quite  as  well  as  any  other  unlighted 
place  that  could  not  be  seen,  and  in  nights  brightened  by 
the  moon,  the  pale  beams,  which  found  access  at  openings 
and  creviceSj  rendered  its  wide  area  quite  picturesque 
enough  for  ghosts  to  walk  in.  But  I  never  saw  any ;  and 
the  only  sounds  I  heard  were  those  made  by  the  horses  in 
the  stable  below,  champing  and  snorting  over  their  food. 
They  were,  I  doubt  not,  happy  enough  in  their  dark  stalls, 
because  they  were  horses,  and  had  plenty  to  eat,  and  I  was 
at  times  quite  happy  enough  in  the  dark  loft  above,  because 
I  was  a  man,  and  could  think  and  imagine.  It  is,  I  beUeve, 
Addison  who  remarks,  that  if  all  the  thoughts  which  pass 
through  men's  minds  were  to  be  made  public,  the  great 
difference  which  seems  to  exist  between  the  thinking  of  the 
wise  and  of  the  unwise  would  be  a  good  deal  reduced ; 
seeing  that  it  is  a  difference  which  does  not  consist  in  their 
not  having  the  same  weak  thoughts  in  common,  but  merely 
in  the  prudence  through  which  the  wise  suppress  their 
foolish  ones.  I  still  possess  notes  of  the  cogitations  of  these 
solitary  evenings,  ample  enough  to  show  that  they  were 
extraordinary  combinations  of  the  false  and  the  true  ;  but 
I  at  the  same  time  hold  them  sufficiently  in  memory  to 
remember,  that  I  scarce,  if  at  all,  distinguished  between 
what  was  false  and  true  in  them  at  the  time.  The  literature 
of  almost  every  people  has  a  corresponding  early  stage,  in 
Avhich  fresh  thinking  is  mingled  with  little  conceits,  and  in 
which  the  taste  is  usually  false,  but  the  feeling  true." 

For  a  protracted  period,  Hugh  Miller  Avorked  for  his 
daily  broad,  pick  or  trowel  in  hand.  lie,  then,  for  a  short 
time,  acted  as  accountant  in  a  bank  in  his  native  town  of 
Cromarty.  lie  had  become  slightly  known  in  the  literary 
world  by  the  publication  of  a  volume  of  poems,  and  contrib- 
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nted  to  certain  periodical  -works.  A  volume  of  tales  and 
legends,  now  very  well  known,  brought  liini  still  further 
into  notice.  I>ut  the  famous  non-intrusion  controversy  was 
then  agitating  Scotland.  Hugh  Miller,  strong  in  his  PrcS' 
byterian  leanings,  and  keenly  alive  to  the  evils  of  lay 
patronage,  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  Brougham,  publishing 
the  piece  in  form  of  a  pamplilet.  It  awakened  a  wide 
interest,  and  was  complimented  in  no  measured  terms  by 
O'Connell  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  Dr.  Candlish,  then  busied, 
in  co-operation  with  the  other  leaders  of  the  evangelical 
jmrty,  about  setting  on  foot  a  newsi)aper  to  advocate  the 
views  of  the  non-intrusionists,  had  jjcrused  the  letter  hi 
manuscript,  and  at  once  pronounced  its  author  the  fitting 
man  to  conduct  the  paper.  So,  in  1840,  Hugh  Miller 
became  editor  of  the  ^V^tHess  newspaper,  and  a  very  brief 
period  elapsed  ere  he  was  one  of  the  most  uafluential  men 
in  his  country. 

The  "  able  editor,"  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  interpose 
a  semi-jjilosophical  reflection,  seems  to  us  something  of  an 
interim  phenomenon.  Pie  marks  a  state  of  transition  from 
a  state  of  information  and  intelligence  gone  past,  to  a  state 
of  general  intellectual  culture  not  yet  arrived.  It  is  not 
indeed  necessary  to  suppose  that  he  will  himself  pass  away; 
such  a  supposition  would,  on  the  contrary,  be  highly  ab- 
surd: but  he  may  gradually  undermine  the  ground  he 
himself  stands  on,  and  there  are  not  wanting  indications  in 
the  present  day,  that  he  is  being  overtaken  by  the  general 
intelligence.  In  the  olden  time,  in  the  days,  for  instance, 
of  our  old  friend  Abbot  Samson,  of  St.  Edmundsbury  mon- 
astery in  the  twelfth  century,  men  were  led  blindfold  by 
some  one  man  who  had  his  eyes  open.  The  chief  saw  for 
the  vassal,  and  led  him  along  unknowing  whither  he  went. 
The  priest  saw  for  the  flock,  told  it  what  he  chose,  and  M'as 
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implicitly  believed.  It  was,  in  Fichte's  phraseology,  the 
period  of  unquestioning  submission  to  authority.  We  are 
noAv  in  progress  —  we  may  at  least  hoj^e  or  suppose  — 
toward  that  intellectual  state  which  Fichte  defined  as 
"  freedom  in  consistence  with  reason^"  Meanwhile,  the 
time  is  characterized  by  partial  submission  and  partial  free- 
dom* The  mass  of  men  judge  more,  know  more,  are  moi-e 
free  and  self-established,  than  the  retainer  or  monk  of  the 
middle  ages.  The  newspaper  editor  still  does  much  of  the 
thinking  for  men  in  general,  and  people  submit,  so  far,  their 
thoughts  to  him.  But,  by  the  action  of  the  press,  you 
obtain,  on  tlie  one  hand,  a  greater  amount  of  freedom  than 
ever  distinguished  the  mass  before,  and,  on  the  other, 
a  higher  average  of  information,  a  more  general  exercise  of 
thought,  than,  were  men  unassisted  by  ncAvspapers,  would 
subsist.  Mr.  Carlyle  must  not  sneer  too  bitterly  against 
the  able  editor.  The  matter  perhaps  most  to  be  regretted 
in  connection  with  the  profession  is,  that  men,  often  of 
great  reach  and  sagacity,  should  spend  their  strength  in  the 
continual  day  drudgery  of  editorial  toil.  One  can  sym- 
pathize with  Hugh  Miller  when  he  makes  use  of  these 
words : —  "  I  remembered  that  I  was  a  loriter;  that  it  was 
my  business  to  write,— to  cast,  day  after  day,  shavings 
from  off  my  mind  (the  figure  is  Cowper's)  —  that  went 
rolling  away,  crisp  and  di-y,  among  the  vast  heap  already 
on  the  floor,  and  Avere  never  more  heard  of,  "  <fec.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  forgotten,  that  it  is  every  man's  diity  to 
lay  so  much  of  his  heart's  blood  on  the  altar  of  his  time,  to 
speak  to  and  guide  his  own  generation,  though  other  gener- 
ations hear  him  not.  Now,  more  than  heretofore,  we  must 
be  content  to  see  a  man  spreading  over  twenty  years,  in 
weekly  dispensings,  that  teaching  which,  if  condensed  into 
one  work,  —  the  result  of  twenty  years'  endeavor  —  might 
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live  lor  twenty  centuries.  The  harvests  of  tlie  present  are 
not  lost,  though  they  are  swiftly  gathered  off  the  ground 
and  make  room  for  others.  Hugh  Miller  has  not  been 
thrown  away  as  a  newspaper  editor.  His  teachings  have 
sunk  deep  into  the  heart  of  Scotland,  and  woik  at  the  roots 
of  the  national  life.  More  than  any  layman  he  contributed 
to  the  founding  of  the  Free  Church. 

But  we  must  view  Miller  somewhat  more  particularly  in 
liis  capacity  of  inan  of  science.  In  the  commencement  of 
The  Old  lied  /Sandstone,  there  occurs  the  following  pas- 
sage. His  life  as  a  stone-mason  had  begun  on  the  previous 
day :  — 

"All  the  workmen  rested  at  midday,  and  I  went  to  enjoy 
my  half-hour  alone  on  a  mossy  knoll  in  the  neighboring 
wood,  which  connuands  through  the  trees  a  Avide  prospect 
of  the  bay  and  the  opposite  shore.  There  Avas  not  a  wrin- 
kle on  the  water,  nor  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  and  the  branches 
were  as  moveless  in  -tlfe  calm  as  if  they  had  been  traced  on 
canvas.  From  a  wooded  promontory  that  stretched  half- 
way across  the  Frith,  there  ascended  a  thin  column  of 
smoke.  It  rose  straight  as  the  line  of  a  plummet  for 
more  than  a  thousand  yards,  and  then,  on  reaching  a 
thinner  stratum  of  air,  si:>read  out  equally  on  every  side 
like  the  foliage  of  a  stately  tree.  Ben  Wyvis  rose  to  the 
west,  white  with  the  yet  unwasted  snows  of  winter,  and  as 
sharply  defined  in  the  clear  atmosphere,  as  if  all  its  sunny 
slopes  and  blue  retiring  hollows  had  been  chiselled  in  mar- 
ble. A  line  of  snow  ran  along  the  opposite  hills ;  all  above 
was  white,  and  all  below  was  purple.  They  reminded  me 
of  the  pretty  French  story,  in  which  an  old  artist  is  de- 
scribed as  tasking  the  ingenuity  of  his  future  son-in-law,  by 
giving  him  as  a  subject  for  his  pencil  a  flower-piece  com- 
posed of  only  white  flowers,  of  which  the  one  half  were  to 
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bear  their  proper  color,  the  other  half  a  deep  piu-ple  hue, 
and  yet  all  be  perfectly  natiiral ;  and  how  the  young  man 
resolved  the  riddle  and  gained  his  mistress,  by  introducing 
a  ti-ansparent  purple  vase  into  the  picture,  and  making  the 
light  pass  through  it  on  the  tlowers  that  were  drooping 
over  the  edge.  I  returned  to  the  quarry,  convinced  that  a 
very  exquisite  pleasure  may  be  a  very  cheap  one,  and  that 
the  busiest  employments  may  afford  leisure  enough  to  enjoy 
it.  The  gunpowder  had  loosened  a  large  mass  in  one  of 
the  inferior  strata,  and  our  first  employment,  on  resuming 
our  labors,  was  to  raise  it  from  its  bed.  I  assisted  the  other 
workmen  in  placing  it  on  edge,  and  was  much  struck  by 
the  appearance  of  the  platform  on  which  it  had  rested. 
The  entire  surface  was  ridged  and  furrowed  like  a  bank 
of  sand  that  had  been  left  by  the  tide  an  hour  before. 
I  could  trace  every  bend  and  curvature,  every  cross  hol- 
low and  counter  ridge  of  the  corresponding  phenomenon ; 
for  the  resemblance  was  no  half  resemblance — it  was  the 
thing  itself,  and  I  had  observed  it  a  hundred  and  a  hun- 
dred times  when  sailing  my  little  schooner  in  the  shallows 
left  by  the  ebb.  But  what  had  become  of  the  waves  that 
had  thus  fretted  the  solid  rock,  or  of  what  element  had 
they  been  composed  ?  I  felt  as  completely  at  fault  as  Rob- 
inson Crusoe  did  on  his  discovering  the  print  of  a  man's 
foot  on  the  sand.  The  evening  furnished  me  with  still 
further  cause  of  wonder.  We  raised  another  block  in  a 
different  part  of  the  quarry,  and  fomid  that  the  area  of 
a  circular  depression  in  the  stratum  below  was  broken 
and  flawed  in  every  direction,  as  if  it  had  been  the  bot- 
tom of  a  pool  recently  dried  up,  which  had  shrunk  and 
split  in  the  hardening.  Several  large  stones  came  rolling 
down  from  the  dihivium  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon. 
They  were  of  different  qualities  from  the  sandstone  below, 
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and  from  one  another,  and,  wliat  was  more  wonderful  still, 
they  were  all  rounded  and  water-worn,  as  if  they  had  been 
tossed  about  in  the  sea,  or  the  bed  of  a  river,  for  hundreds 
of  years.  There  could  not,  surely,  be  a  more  conclusive 
proof  that  the  bank  which  had  enclosed  them  so  long,  coidd 
not  have  been  created  on  the  rock  on  which  it  rested.  No 
workman  ever  manufactures  a  half-worn  article,  and  the 
stones  were  all  half-worn  !  And,  if  not  the  bank,  why, 
then,  the  sandstone  underneath  ?  I  was  lost  in  conjec- 
ture, and  found  that  I  had  food  enough  for  thought  that 
evening  without  once  thinking  of  the  unhappiness  of  a  life 
of  labor." 

That  company  of  quarrymen  on  the  banks  of  the  Cro- 
marty Frith,  on  that  fine  spring  morning,  had  been  a  sight 
worth  seeing.  Nothing,  probably,  would  have  struck  us  as 
we  marked  the  group  going  out  in  the  morning.  Nothing 
would  have  arrested  our  attention  in  the  somewhat  lank, 
bushy-headed,  quiet-looking  lad,  Avho  worked  hard,  but 
seemed  somewhat  of  a  novice,  as  we  watched  them  at 
their  toil.  But,  when  Ave  observed,  at  the  hour  of  noon, 
that  while  the  others  went  to  lounge,  or  smoke,  or  doze, 
this  young  man  found  his  rest  and  pleasure  in  gazing  upon 
that  sublime  panorama,  where,  in  the  west,  Wyvis  presides 
among  the  mountains,  and  the  glassy  Frith  lies  lake-like  at 
his  feet,  reminding  one  of  the  fine  lines  in  which  an  Amer- 
ican poet  describes  a  great  mountain,  looking  down  in  the 
pride  of  a  monarch, 

"  While  far  below  the  lake  in  bridal  rest 
Sleeps  with  his  glorious  picture  on  her  breast ; " 

when  we  observed  that  his  eye  brightened  with  the  glow 
of  pure  delight,  and  continued  to  rest  on  the  scene  until 
every  feature  was  jjencilJed  out  and  hung  in  the  hall  ot 
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memoi-y ;  we  might  have  begun  to  suspect  that  there  was 
something  unusual  in  this  mason.  We  might  have  begun 
to  surmise,  that  nature  had  twined  around  his  heart  some 
of  those  finer  threads  of  sympathy  which  draw  her  favored 
cliild  away  from  the  crowd  to  her  own  breast.  We  might 
have  ventured  to  predict,  that  the  man  before  us  would  not 
die  in  liis  present  capacity.  And  then,  when  we  returned 
with  him  to  the  quarry,  and  noted  that,  while  the  others 
Avho  toiled  with  him,  as  they  .turned  up  stone  after  stone, 
found  no  sermons  therein  for  them,  and  felt  no  questionings 
arise  in  their  minds,  his  eye  kindled  with  the  quick  piercing 
gleam  of  curiosity,  and  he  could  not  resist  the  impulse  to 
question,  and  examine,  and  infer;  we  might  again  haA'e  ven- 
tured to  affirm,  that  nature  had  here  a  son  who  would  one 
day  know  her  well,  and  perhaps  reveal  her  to  men. 

We  should  not  have  erred  in  our  surmisings.  The  inquis- 
itive look  and  cautious  glance  of  that  quarryman  were 
signs  of  the  presence  of  one  of  the  finest  observational 
capacities  of  the  age.  The  training  of  the  faculty  had 
begun  in  early  youth ;  its  exercise  was  the  solace  of  years 
of  toil,  and  the  iiltimate  guide  to  a  brilliant  and  Avorld-wide 
reputation.  By  the  shores  of  the  Friths  of  Cromarty  and 
Moi-ay,  under  the  direction  of  Uncle  Sandy,  young  Hugh 
had  learned  to  watch  the  habits  of  the  crab  and  the 
lobster,  to  admire  the  tints  of  the  sea-moss,  to  wonder  at 
the  organization  of  the  sea-hare  and  cuttle-fish.  His  life  as 
a  mason  furnished  admirable  opportunities  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  his  curiosity,  and  the  exercise  of  his  observational 
powers.  He  was,  he  tells  us,  "  an  explorer  of  caves  and 
ravines  —  a  loiterer  along  sea-shores  —  a  climber  among 
rocks."  Surrounded  by  the  deep  silence  of  a  workman's 
life,  in  the  seclusion  of  tastes  unshared,  of  powers  un- 
known,  of  ambition    imawakened,    he    pursued,    calmly, 
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steadily,  accurately,  his  course  of  observation.  Living  a 
life  in  reality  apart,  strengthening  and  expanding  his 
general  powers  by  the  study  of  philosophy  and  poetry 
he  did  not  permit  his  observation  to  degenerate  into  a 
childish  storing  up  of  isolated  facts.  He  combined  a 
generalizing  power  of  a  high  order,  with  that  of  minute, 
unfailing  observation.  He  learned  to  unite  the  broad  glance 
of  the  geographer,  with  the  microscopic  inspection  of  the 
mineralogist.  He  could  chronicle  every  tint  of  hue,  every 
line  of  form,  in  the  scale  embedded  in  the  rock ;  while  by 
wide  philosophic  induction,  he  could  ascertain  precisely 
what  contribution  was  made  by  that  scale  to  the  geolog- 
ical history  of  the  planet. 

Traversing  Scotland  from  the  German  Ocean  to  the 
Atlantic,  from  Pentland  Frith  to  the  Cheviots,  living  now 
among  the  craggy  valleys  of  Argyllshire,  now  upon  the 
sandy  flats  of  Moray,  his  eye  became  accustomed  to  every 
form  of  landscape.  He  came  speedily  to  know  his  country 
with  that  profound  knowledge,  which  recognizes  the  anat- 
omy under  the  form,  and  which  can  predict  the  form  from 
the  anatomy.  Possessing  also  that  delicate  sensibility  to 
beauty,  and  that  familiar  acquaintance  M'ith  the  descriptive 
stores  of  English  poetry,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded, 
he  was  able  to  cast  exquisite  lights  of  fancy  over  those 
landscapes  which  science  first  revealed  to  him  in  their 
rugged  and  literal  truth.  His  descriptions  of  nature  were 
of  a  kind  not  merely  to  instruct  and  delight  the  man  of 
science,  but  to  afford  intense  gratification  to  the  artist,  and 
whoever  had  a  soul  open  to  the  enjoyment  of  nature's  beauty. 
We  refer  at  present  to  a  quality  of  description  deeper  than 
mere  style.  It  relates  to  the  exhibition  of  nf\ture's  facts, 
which  must  first  be  known,  and  that  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
before  the  eff*ect  can  be  produced.  Miller's  descriptions  of 
natural   scenes   may  be  compared  with  those  of  Ruskin, 
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He,  as  well  as  the  great  jDictorial  critic,  produces  pictures, 
clear,  definite,  visible,  which  one  can  hang  up  in  the  cham- 
bers of  his  mind,  and  gaze  on  with  unsated  pleasure. 
Hugh  Miller  and  Ruskin  started  from  different  points. 
The  latter  set  out  from  beauty.  He  looked  over  nature  for 
the  Beautiful.  Had  scientific  accuracy  proved  inconsistent 
with  beauty,  he  would  have  discarded  scientific  accuracy, 
and  wrapped  himself  in  a  garb  of  fantasy.  But  as  he 
looked  over  nature  through  the  glass  of  beauty,  he  dis- 
cerned, as  he  believed,  that  the  loveliness  of  truth  was 
greater  than  the  loveliness  of  fantasy.  So  science  became 
for  him  the  handmaid  of  beauty;  his  imagination  smiled 
most  brightly  beside  the  homely  fires  of  fact.  Hugh 
Miller  started  from  the  side  of  science.  He  sought  for,  he 
described,  bare  truth.  He  desired  to  know  and  show  what 
the  world  Avas,  making  no  postulate  in  favor  of  beauty. 
He  opened  his  eyes  and  looked.  He  followed  the  lines, 
and  imitated  the  colors,  of  reality.  He  held  up  the  page, 
and  lo !  the  result  Avas  beauty.  Ruskin  set  out  Avith 
poetry,  and  met  science :  Hugh  Miller  set  out  with  science, 
and  met  poetry. 

A  parallel  might  be  instituted,  also,  between  Ruskin  and 
Miller  in  this.  That  each  attracted  to  his  particular  sub- 
ject of  study,  a  large  audience  of  those  previously  repelled. 
Ruskin,  by  expounding  Art  on  broader  principles  and  in 
a  more  eloquent  manner  than  had  been  formerly  done,  by 
freeing  it  of  encumbering  technicalities  and  allying  it  to 
general  human  sympathy,  drew  a  vast  miscellaneous 
audience  to  listen  to  essentially  profound  and  accurate 
artistic  teaching.  Miller,  by  arraying  science  in  that  garb 
of  beauty  Avhich  belongs  to  all  the  visible  forms  of  nature, 
allured  a  similar  audience  to  receive  scientific  instruction 
of  a  kind  corres})ondingly  deep  and  exact. 

As  a  geologist,  Hugh  Miller  stands  in  the  highest  of  all 
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orders,  if  in  tliat  or<ler  he  does  not  occupy  one  of  the  first 
stations,  lie  is  in  tlie  order  of  orit^inal  discoverers.  His 
place  is  among  the  lionored  few,  wlio  have  added  to  the 
domain  of  human  knowledge.  lie  accurately  mapped  out, 
as  represented  in  his  own  country,  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  least  known  of  geographical  formations,  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone.  He  made  express  additions  to  the  number 
of  its  classified  organisms.  His  views  of  the  science  as  a 
■whole  are  comprehensive  and  philosophical,  but  it  is  on  this 
distinctively  that  his  fame  as  a  geologist  will  repose. 

In  the  cottage  of  Hugh  Miller's  boyhood,  was  that  "  one 
Book,  wherein  for  several  thousands  of  years  the  spirit  of 
man  has  fomid  light,  and  an  interpreting  response  to  what- 
ever is  deepest  in  him,"  and  which  is  still  the  Word  of  God, 
whatever  the  author  of  these  words  may  think.  In  Hugh 
Miller's  education,  the  most  important  agent  of  all  had  been 
the  Bible.  For  many  years,  the  influence  of  early  instruc- 
tion had  seemed  to  iiave  passed  away,  but  before  the  time 
at  which  he  quitted  manual  labor,  he  had  reflected  deeply 
on  religious  subjects,  had  accepted  Christianity  as  a  living 
faith,  and  owned  the  gravitating  power  of  that  "  Divine 
Man  "  whom  he  saw  to  be  "  the  sole  gravitating  j^oint  of  a 
system  which  owes  to  Him  all  its  coherence,  and  which 
would  be  but  a  chaos  were  He  away,"  This  leads  us  to 
one  of  the  most  important  aspects  in  which  Hugh  Miller 
can  be  viewed  —  that  great  practical  asj^ect,  namely,  in 
which  he  unites  the  theologian  and  the  man  of  science.  We 
shall  introduce  our  remarks  u2)()n  him  in  this  capacity  by  a 
quotation  from  the  remarkable  chapter  which  closes  his 
"Footprints  of  the  Creator  :"  — 

"The  first  idea  of  every  religion  on  earth -which  has  arisen 
out  of  what  may  be  termed  the  spiritual  instinct  of  man's 
nature,  is  that  of  a  future  state ;  the  second  idea  is,  that  in 
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this  state  men  shall  exist  in  two  separate  classes  —  the  one 
in  aclAance  of  their  present  condition,  the  other  far  in  the 
rear  of  it.  It  is  on  these  two  great  beliefs  that  conscience 
everywhere  finds  the  fulcrum  from  which  it  acts  upon  the 
conduct ;  and  it  is  wholly  inoperative  as  a  force  without 
them.  And  in  that  one  religion  among  men  that,  instead 
of  retiring,  like  the  pale  ghosts  of  the  others,  before  the 
light  of  civilization,  brightens  and  expands  in  its  beams, 
and  in  favor  of  whose  claim  as  a  revelation  from  God  the 
highest  philosophy  has  declared,  we  find  these  two  master 
ideas  occupying  a  still  more  prominent  place  than  in  any  of 
those  merely  indigenous   religions  that  spring  up  in  the 

human  mind  of  themselves There  is  not  in  aU 

revelation  a  single  doctrine  which  we  find  oftener,  or  more 
clearly  enforced,  than  that  there  shall  continue  to  exist, 
through  the  endless  cycles  of  the  future,  a  race  of  degraded 
men  and  of  degraded  angels.  Now  it  is  truly  wonderful 
how  thoroughly,  in  its  general  scope,  the  rcA'ealed  pieces  on 
to  the  geologic  record.  We  know,  as  geologists,  that  the 
dynasty  of  the  fish  was  succeeded  by  that  of  the  reptile  — 
that  the  dynasty  of  the  reptile  Avas  succeeded  by  that  of 
the  mammiferous  quadruped  —  and  that  the  dynasty  of  the 
mammiferous  quadruped  was  succeeded  by  that  of  man,  as 
man  now  exists  —  a  creature  of  mixed  character,  and  sub- 
ject, in  all  conditions,  to  wide  alternations  of  enjoyment 
and  suffering.  We  know,  further  —  so  far,  at  least,  as  we 
have  yet  succeeded  in  deciphering  the  record  —  that  the 
several  dynasties  were  introduced,  not  in  their  lower,  but  in 
their  higher  forms ;  that,  in  short,  in  the  imposing  pro- 
gramme of  creation  it  Asas  arranged,  as  a  general  rule,  that 
in  each  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  procession  the  magT 
nates  should  walk  fiist.  We  recognize  yet  further  tlie  fact 
of  degradation   sijecially  exemplified   in  the  fish  and  the 
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reptile.  And  then,  passing  on  to  the  revealed  record,  we 
learn  that  the  dynasty  of  man  in  the  mixed  state  and 
character  is  not  the  final  one,  but  tliat  there  is  to  be  yet 
aiinthcr  creation,  or,  more  pioperly,  re-creation,  known 
theologically  as  the  IJosurrection,  Avhich  shall  be  connected 
in  its  j)hysical  components,  by  bonds  of  mysterions  pater- 
nity, with  the  dynasty  Avhich  now  reigns,  and  be  bound  to 
it  mentally  by  the  chain  of  identity,  onscious  and  actual ; 
but  which,  in  all  that  constitutes  superiority,  shall  be  as 
vastly  its  superior,  as  the  dynasty  of  responsible  man  is 
superior  to  even  the  lowest  of  the  preliminary  dynasties. 
We  are  further  taught,  that  at  the  commencement  of  this 
last  of  the  dynasties  there  will  be  a  re-creation  of  not  only 
elevated,  but  also  of  degraded  beings  —  a  re-creation  of  the 
lost.  We  are  taught  yet  ftu'ther,  that  though  the  present 
dynasty  be  that  of  a  lapsed  race,  which  at  their  first  intro- 
duction were  placed  on  higher  ground  than  that  on  which 
they  now  stand,  and  sank  by  their  own  act,  it  was  yet  part 
of  the  original  design,  from  the  beginning  of  all  things, 
that  they  should  occupy  the  existing  platform  ;  and  that 
Redemption  is  thus  no  after-thought,  rendered  necessary 
by  the  Fall,  but,  on  the  contrary,  part  of  a  general  scheme, 
for  Avhich  provision  had  Ijccn  made  from  the  begiiniing  ;  so 
that  the  Divine  Man,  through  Avhoin  the  work  of  restora- 
tion has  been  eifected,  was  in  reality,  in  reference  to  the 
piu'poses  of  the  Eternal,  what  he  is  designated  in  the 
remarkable  text,  '  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundations 
of  the  world.''  Slain  from  the  foundations  of  the  world ! 
C(juld  the  assertors  of  the  stony  science  ask  for  language 
more  express?  By  piecing  the  two  records  together  — 
that  revealed  in  Scripture,  and  that  revealed  in  the  rocks  — 
records  which,  however  widely  geologists  nuiy  mistake  the 
one,  or  connncnitators  misunderstand  the  other,  have 
30* 
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emanated  from  the  same  great  Author — we  learn  that  in 
slow  and  solemn  majesty  has  pei-iod  succeeded  period,  each 
in  succession  ushering  in  a  higher  and  yet  higher  scene  of 
existence ;  that  fish,  reptiles,  mammiferous  quadrupeds, 
have  reigned  in  turn  ;  that  responsible  man,  '  made  in  the 
image  of  God,'  and  with  dominion  over  all  creatures,  ulti- 
mately entered  into  a  world  ripened  for  his  reception  :  but, 
further,  that  this  passing  scene,  in  which  he  forms  the 
prominent  figui-e,  is  not  the  final  one  in  the  long  series,  but 
merely  the  last  of  the  preliminary  scenes  ;  and  that  that 
period  to  which  the  by-gone  ages,  incalculable  in  amount, 
with  all  their  well  proportioned  gradations  of  being,  form 
the  imposing  vestibule,  shall  have  perfection  for  its  occu- 
pant, and  eternity  for  its  duration.  I  know  not  how  it  may 
appear  to  others ;  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  cannot  avoid 
thinking  that  there  would  be  a  lack  of  proportion  hi  the 
series  of  being,  were  the  j)eriod  of  perfect  and  glorified 
humanity  abruptly  connected,  without  the  introduction  of 
an  intermediate  creation  of  responsible  imperfection,  Avith 
that  of  the  dying  irresponsible  brute.  That  scene  of  things 
in  which  God  became  Man,  and  sufiered,  seems,  as  it  no 
doubt  is,  a  necessary  link  in  the  chain." 

The  theologian  of  the  nineteenth  century  will  have  to 
know  and  ponder  such  jiassages  as  this,  to  scrutinize  care- 
fully the  intimations  they  read  him,  to  follow  conscientiously 
the  clue  they  put  into  his  hand.  The  seventeenth  century 
is  known  among  the  centuries  as  that  in  which  the  written 
Word  of  God  was  explored,  so  to  speak,  to  its  inmost  recess. 
We  say  not  the  work  was  finished ;  but,  of  all  ages,  the 
most  stri{;tly  biblical,  that  which  seemed  to  live  in  and  upon 
the  simple  and  separate  Bible,  was  the  seventeenth.  One 
great  task  of  the  nineteenth  century  seems  to  be,  to  search 
into  and  know  tlie  works  of  God.     It  stands  distinfjuishcd 
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as  the  age  of  physical  science.  There  was  a  certain  danger 
that  theologians  should  forget  that  God  made  the  world, 
and  that  therefore  it  was  holy.  The  gaze  of  hallowed  ecstacy 
with  which  David  lia<l  looked  from  the  battlements  of  Zion, 
upon  the  palm-crowned  mountains  that  stood  around,  as  he 
seized  his  harp,  and  hurst  into  a  song  of  praise  to  God  the 
Maker,  seemed  to  have  darkened  and  narrowed  into  a  cold, 
critical,  peering  look,  that  searched  for  flaws  in  creeds,  and 
glanced  rather  timorously  towards  the  mountains,  as  if  it 
miglit  turn  out  that  God  had  not  made  them  after  all.  As 
must  ever  and  universally  be  the  case,  partiality  was  error. 
A  certain  littleness  was  imparted  to  the  views  of  the  physi- 
cal world,  as  a  piece  of  God's  workmanship ;  a  certain  glory 
was  taken  away  from  the  Word  of  God,  as  the  oracle  of 
the  moral  world ;  by  the  absence  of  that  light  which  they 
were  fitted  to  cast  on  each  other.  Such  men  as  Thomas 
Chalmers,  Hugh  Miller,  Jolm  Pye  Smith,  and  others,  have 
essayed  to  show  the  inter-reflection  of  light  and  glory 
between  the  two,  and  the  day  will  come  when  the  work 
they  have  commenced  will  be  fully  accomplished.  Its  even 
partial  accomplishment  will  mark  our  centuiy.  As  it  is,  the 
theologian  Avho  accepts  the  facts  of  God's  workmanship  as 
not  to  be  disputed,  as  facts  which,  if  once  well  proved,  it 
were  irreverent,  nay  blasphemous,  to  deny,  may  already,  we 
think,  obtain  dim  but  glorious  glimpses  into  far  recjions  of 
spiritual  truth  —  into  the  destinies  of  man,  mto  the  essen- 
tials of  judgment,  into  the  meaning  of  death  —  which  the 
lamp  of  science  faintly  indicates  when  hung  over  the  Word 
of  God.  But  much  has  yet  to  be  done,  and  much  must  be 
acknowledged  to  lie  yet  unrevealed.  Meanwliile  the  two 
grand  perils  are,  on  the  one  hand,  ignoble  fear,  and,  on  the 
other,  ])re,sumption.  The  man  who  looks  over  the  moral 
world,  and  discerns  that  it  is  an  inexplicable  chaos,  a  stan- 
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dardless  battle^  a  sick  and  fevered  dream,  unless  God  has 
spoken  in  the  Bible,  may  surely  have  such  manlike  trust  in 
God  that  he  can  fearlessly  examine  every  story  of  the  phys- 
ical dwelling  He  has  made  for  him,  although,  for  the 
present,  God  does  not  reveal  to  him  how  its  apparent  dis- 
crepancies with  the  moral  fabric  He  has  let  down  from 
heaven  are  to  be  harmonized.  Surely,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  man,  who  talks  in  the  fashionable  pagan  language  of 
the  day  of  "the  gods,"  and  who  yet  must  see  these  gods 
preparing  tliis  earth  for  man,  with  much  fuss  and  commo- 
tion, and  then  sitting,  like  a  set  of  fools,  to  see  the  great 
game  of  blind-man's-buff  which  their  children  play,  and 
laugh  at  the  gropings  and  mistakes, — the  man,  Avho,  if  he  is 
honest,  and  bold,  and  unhesitating  in  discrowning  God  and 
his  religion,  must  accept  as  the  correct  and  uuexaggerated 
scheme  of  world-history,  that  ghastly  poem  of  Poe's,  in 
Avhich,  with  j^erfect  honesty  from  his  point  of  view,  he  por- 
trays man,  since  his  arrival  here,  as  running  after  jshantoms, 
of  which  the  central  phantom  is  merely  the  most  phantas- 
mal of  all,  and  which  very  appropriately  concludes  in  these 
words, 

"  The  play  is  the  tragedy  Man, 
And  the  hero  the  conqueror  Worm: " 

this  man,  we  say,  might  surely  pause  ere  he  declares  that 
the  scientific  information  of  yesterday  contradicts  the  alone 
explaining  theory  of  man's  existence.  Let  the  Christian 
have  tliitli  in  God's  word  :  let  the  infidel  tumble  his  moral 
world  in  ruins;  there  is  not  the  slightest  fear  of  his  tum- 
bling the  moral  world  into  ruins.  Both  infidels  and  Chris- 
tians are  always  thinking  God  is  such  an  one  as  themselves. 
The  one  party  thinks  it  has  got  the  Sun  of  the  moral  uni- 
verse   fairly    out.      The    other    takes    to   trembling    and 
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vociferating,  and  holding  up  supplementary  rush-lights,  as 
if  it  feared  the  Sun  was  going  out.  Meanwhile  the  ages 
roll  on,  and  the  niist  rolls  off,  and  the  Sun  is  there  still. 
From  every  new  elevation  of  science,  fear  it  not,  there  will 
be  a  wider  prospect  of  truth.  Just  now  we  may  be  in  the 
valley,  and  the  ocean  may  be  shut  out  which  we  saw  clearly 
from  tlie  lower  hill  behind.  But  onwards!  When  we 
reach  the  top  of  this  other  hill  before  us,  the  ocean  of  truth, 
and  the  Sun  that  clothes  it  all  in  gold,  wdll  be  seen  spreading 
further  than  ever  before.  Hugh  Millei-'s  clear,  strong  intel- 
lect, fine  poetic  discernment  of  nature's  all-jDervading  analo- 
gies,  and  manly  piety,  fit  him  well  to  pioneer  the  scientific, 
cosmical  theology  of  the  latter  time. 

We  have  not  spoken  expressly  of  Hugh  Miller's  poetry, 
and  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  so.  His  finest  poetry  is,  we 
presume,  his  prose.  He  Avould,  we  feel  assured,  agree  in 
this  himself  We  go  on  to  mention  a  characteristic  which 
harmonizes  finely  with  the  general  strength  of  his  nature, 
and  which  seems  the  result  of  this  in  combination  with  the 
kindness  of  his  heart :  we  mean  his  humor.  This  is  not  one 
of  the  most  important  or  engrossing  of  his  qualities,  but,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  it  is  genuine,  and  remarkably  pleasing.  It  is 
a  perception  of  the  laughable  in  nature ;  of  those  weak- 
nesses which  are  not  sins,  those  incongruities  which  do  not 
hurt,  those  self-revelations  Mhioh  oscillate  amusingly  be- 
tween the  egotism  that  is  offensive  and  the  vanity  that  is  des- 
picable ;  of  all  those  things  which  were  manifestly  intended 
to  be  kept  in  check  by  no  ruder  weapon  than  laughter,  and 
which  are  not  checked  absolutely,  because  laughter  is  good 
for  men  in  its  time.  Hugh  Miller's  laugh  is  always  quiet 
and  kindly ;  never,  to  our  knowledge,  cynical  and  contemp- 
tuous, save  when  some  real  ini(piity  is  to  be  mocked  into 
air.     He  has  no  feeling  of  contempt  for  the  "  young  la<ly 
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passenger  of  forty  or  thereabouts,"  who  took  her  seat  in  the 
same  railway  carriage  ^^'ith  him,  and  who  "  had  a  bloom  of 
red  in  her  cheeks  that  seemed  to  have  been  just  a  little 
assisted  by  art,  and  a  bloom  of  red  in  her  nose  that  seemed 
not  to  have  been  assisted  by  art  at  all."  It  is  merely  a 
smile  of  hearty  geniality  which  lights  his  features  as  he 
encounters  two  of  Shenstone's  nymphs  on  his  visit  to  the 
Leasowes :  — 

"  I  had  read  Shenstone  early  enough  to  wonder  what 
sort  of  looking  peof)le  his  Delias  and  Cecilias  were ;  and 
now,  ere  plunging  into  the  richly  wooded  Leasowes,  I  had 
got  hold  of  the  right  idea.  The  two  naileresses  were  really 
very  prett y.  Cecilia,  a  ruddy  blonde,  was  fabricating  tackets ; 
Delia,  a  bright-eyed  brunette,  engaged  in  heading  a  double- 
double." 

Even  "when  he  visits  St.  Paul's,  and  speaks  thus,  he  is  in 
the  best  humor,  for  all  the  slyness  of  his  laugh: — 

"It  is  comfortable  to  have  only  twopence  to  pay  for 
leave  to  Avalk  over  the  area  of  so  noble  a  pile,  and  to  have 
to  pay  the  twopence,  too,  to  such  grave,  clerical  looking 
men  as  the  officials  at  the  receipt  of  custom.  It  reminds 
one  of  the  blessings  of  a  religious  establishment  in  a  place 
where  otherwise  they  might  possibly  be  ovei'looked;  no 
private  company  could  afford  to  build  snch  a  pile  as  St. 
Paul's,  and  then  show  it  for  twopences." 

But  perhaps,  of  all  we  can  say  in  praise  of  Hugh  Miller, 
the  highest  compliment,  all  things  considered,  is  the  last 
we  are  to  i)ay  him.  It  is,  that  lie  is,  in  the  best  sense,  a 
gentleman ;  that  he  is  truly  and  strictly  polite.  We  intend, 
by  this,  very  high  praise  indeed ;  true  politeness  is  one  of 
the  rarest  things.  The  word  has  been  variously  defined. 
We  have  heard  it  indicated  as  being  a  knowledge  of  the 
little  usages  of  society,   such   as  not  pouring  tea  into  a 
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saucer,  not  speaking  in  company  witliout  an  introduction, 
and  such  like,  and  tlie  liabit  of  strictly  and  naturally  con- 
forming to  such.  This  requires  no  refutation :  its  very 
utterance,  on  the  2)rincii)le  that  in  speaking  of  a  thing  you 
set  in  the  forcgroinid  your  main  idea  regarding  it,  implies 
hopeless  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  politeness: — 

"  The  churl  in  spirit,  howe'er  he  vail 
His  want  in  forms  for  fashion's  sake, 
Will  let  his  coltish  nature  break 
At  seasons  through  the  gilded  pale." 

True  politeness  may  be  met  in  the  hut  of  the  Arab,  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  Turk,  in  tlie  cottage  of  the  Irishman,  and 
is  excessively  rare  in  ball-rooms.  It  is  independent  of 
accent  and  of  form,  it  is  one  of  the  constant  and  universal 
noble  attributes  of  nian,  whercAer  and  howsoever  devel- 
oped. It  has  been  defiued  again,  "  perfect  ease,  without 
vulgarity  or  affectation,"  Here  manifestly  a  great  advance 
is  made ;  one  half  of  politeness  is  correctly  defined.  Yet 
we  think  there  is  overlooked  that  part  of  politeness  which 
refers  to  others  besides  one's  self;  and  politeness,  as  it 
consists  wholly  in  a  certain  dealing  of  man  with  man,  must 
include  both  parties  in  its  reference.  The  truly  polite  man 
is  not  merely  at  ease,  but  always  sets  you  at  ease.  We 
venture  to  define  it  thtis:  Politeness  is  natural,  genial, 
manly  deference^  with  a  natural  delicacy  in  dealing  with  the 
feelings  of  others,  and  without  hypocrisy,  sycophancy,  or 
obtrusion.  This,  we  think,  is  at  once  sufficiently  inclusive 
and  exclusive.  It  excludes  a  gi-eat  many.  We  cannot 
agree  that  Johnson  was  polite;  that  is,  if  politeness  is  to  be 
distinguished  frona  nobleness,  courage,  and  even  kindness 
of  heart ;  in  a  word,  from  everything  but  itself.  Burns  was 
polite,  when  jewelled   duchesses  were   charmed  with   his 
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ways ;  Arnold  was  polite,  when  the  poor  woman  felt  that 
lie  treated  her  as  if  she  were  a  lady ;  Chalmers  was 
polite,  when  every  old  woman  in  Morningside  was  elated 
and  deliglited  with  his  com'teons  salute.  But  Johnson, 
who  shut  a  civil  man's  mouth  with,  "  Sir,  I  perceive  you 
are  a  vile  Whig,"  who  ate  like  an  Esquimaux,  who  deferred 
so  far  to  his  friends,  that  they  could  differ  with  him  only  in 
a  round-robin,  was.  not  polite.  Politeness  is  the  last  touch, 
the  finishing  perfection,  of  a  noble  character.  It  is  the  gold 
on  the  spire,  the  sunlight  on  the  corn  field,  the  smile  on  the 
lip  of  the  noble  knight  lowering  his  sword  point  to  his 
ladye-love.  It  results  only  from  the  truest  balance  and 
harmony  of  soul.  "We  assert  Hugh  Miller  to  possess  it. 
A  duke  in  speaking  to  him  would  know  he  was  speaking 
to  a  man  as  independent  as  lumself ;  a  boy,  in  expressing 
to  him  an  opinion,  would  feel  unabashed  and  easy,  from  liis 
genial  and  unostentatious  deference.  He  has  been  accused 
of  egotism.  The  charge  is  a  serious  one ;  fatal,  if  it  can  be 
substantiated  in  any  offensive  degree,  to  politeness.  And 
let  it  be  fairly  admitted  that  he  knows  his  name  is  Hugh 
Miller,  and  that  he  has  a  colossal  head,  and  that  he  once 
was  a  mason ;  his  foible  is  probably  that  which  caused 
Xapoleon,  in  a  company  of  kings,  to  commence  an  anec- 
dote with  "  When  I  Avas  a  lieutenant  in  the  regiment  of  La 
Fere."  But  we  cannot  think  it  more  than  a  very  slight 
foible ;  a  manly  self-consciousness  somewhat  in  excess. 
His  autobiogi-aphy  has  been  blamed  as  egotistic ;  we  think 
without  cause.  The  sketches  appear  to  us  much  the 
reverse.  They  are  almost  entirely  what  he  has  seen ;  what 
he  has  done  or  been  is  noAvise  protruded.  And  shall  we 
blame  a  man  with  the  eye  and  the  memory  of  Hugh  I\Iiller, 
for  leading  us  through  the  many  scenes  of  Scottish  life, 
which  he  knows  better  than  aiiv  man,  because  he  does  so  in 
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a  very  natural  and  orderly  way  ?  Wherever  lie  is  egotistic, 
he  is  not  so  in  conversation  —  the  great  test  of  the  polite 
man.  Years  in  the  quarry  have  not  dimmed  in  Hugh 
Miller  that  finishing  gleam  of  genial  light  which  plays  over 
the  framework  of  character,  and  is  politeness.  Not  only 
did  he  require  honest  manliness  for  this ;  gentleness  was 
also  necessary.  He  had  both,  and  has  retained  them;  and 
so  meiits  fairly 

"  The  grand  old  name  of  gentlemcm." 


It  is  now  1857  ;  and  with  all  the  hopes  and  forebodings 
of  a  new  year,  there  mingles,  in  my  breast,  the  recollection 
of  a  kindness  no  more  to  be  experienced,  of  a  condescend- 
ing genial  helpfulness  no  longer  to  instruct,  of  a  steadfast 
nobleness  whose  living  presence  will  no  longer  animate  and 
cheer,  of  a  great  and  godly  man  who  has  passed  away.  In 
the  last  days  of  1856,  Hugh  Miller  died:  a  self-sacrificed 
martyr  to  science.  At  the  great  work  M'hich  was  to  com- 
plete his  service  to  his  country  and  mankind,  he  toiled  on 
with  indomitable  resolution,  aniid  the  paroxysms  of  feai'ful 
disease.  His  powerful  brain,  weaiied  with  the  sustahied 
tension  of  twenty  years,  recoiled  from  its  Avork,  and,  as  it 
were,  groaned  and  struggled  for  rest.  But  that  adaman- 
tine will  knew  no  flinching.  Ever,  as  the  paroxysm  passed 
by,  and  the  soft  glow  of  the  old  genius  spread  itself  again 
along  the  mind,  the  most  intense  and  unremitted  exertion 
was  com})elled.    The  light  burnt  nightly  in  his  chamber, 
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long  after  the  midnight  hour,  as  Hugh  Miller  continued 
to  write,  the  body  faihng,  the  nerves  fluttering,  the  brain 
held  to  its  work  only  by  that  indomitable  will.  He  feared 
madness  might  dash  the  pen  from  his  hand,  before  the 
last  line  Avas  traced.  But  the  work  was  finished.  On  the 
last  day  of  his  Hfe,  Hugh  Miller  said  it  was  done.  Mad- 
ness and  the  grave  could  not  at  least  deprive  him  of  that. 
Then,  as  might  have  been  expected,  despite  consultation 
with  a  i)hysician,  the  paroxysm  returned  with  redoubled 
fury :  ere  it  again  subsided,  Hugh  Miller  Avas  no  more.  Let 
science  honor  her  too  devoted  son  !  For  her  he  worked  on 
imdauuted  under  the  thunder-cloud ;  the  lightnings  of  mad- 
ness flashing  ever  and  anon  around  him.  He  finished  his 
work  ;  closed  the  book  ;  and  looked  up  as  if  defiant  of  the 
Hghtning.  But  it  came  dovm  and  smote  him ;  and  he  died, 
may  we  not  say,  the  greatest  of  the  martyrs  of  science. 


YII 

THE  MODERN  NOVEL. 

DICKENS  — BULWER  — THACKERAY. 

"  Literature,"  says  so  distinguislied  a  novelist  as  Sir 
Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  "  commences  with  poetical  fiction, 
and  usually  terminates  with  prose  fiction.  It  was  so  in  the 
ancient  world  —  it  will  be  so  with  England  and  France. 
The  harvest  of  novels  is,  I  fear,  a  sign  of  the  approaching 
exhaustion  of  the  soil."  Of  whatever  the  harvest  si^oken 
of  is  a  sign,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  own  exubei'ance. 
The  novel  has  gone  far  to  supersede  all  other  forms  of  liter- 
ature ;  and  where  it  does  not  supei-sede,  it  has  an  influence. 
Philosoi)hy  has  receded  into  the  background.  Poetry,  if  in 
itself  of  rare  perfection,  occupies  no  such  place  in  public 
estimation  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  Byi-on.  History  is 
specially  commended  as  being  equally  pleasant  reading  with 
fiction.  We  have  dukes  and  earls  patronizing  mechanics' 
institutes  and  public  libraries ;  we  have  platform  speeches 
of  the  sweetest  eloquence,  setting  forth  the  way  in  which 
science  and  philosoi)hy  arc  to  be  used  in  the  self-culture  of 
readers;  we  have  the  shelves  Avell  filled  with  metaphysical, 
historical,  and  scientific  treatises.  In  eighteen  months  Ave 
revisit  the  institution,  and  inspect  the  books.  The  j^hilos- 
ophers,  the  men  of '"science,  the  historians,  have  enjoyed, 
like  kings  and  queens  at  their  country-seats,  an  honorable 
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seclusion  :  the  novels  are  dog's-eared,  crumpled,  soiled,  fi-om 
the  effects  of  affectionate  familiarity.  The  attraction  by 
which  the  young  aspirant  to  literary  distinction  is  at  present 
draMTi  towards  fictitious  composition  seems,  at  first  sight, 
overpowering.  Who  would  not  enlist  in  an  army  in  which 
the  discipline  is  lax,  the  fighting  not  severe,  and  the  prizes 
dazzling,  rather  than  in  one  in  which  the  discipline  is  the 
rigid  restraint  of  truth,  the  fighting  a  stern  struggle  up  the 
rugged  crags  of  fact,  and  the  prizes  comparatively  poor  ? 
With  all  our  enlightened  supjDort  of  literature,  a  young 
man  who  would  at  present  detei-mine  to  devote  himself, 
with  energies  untrammelled  by  any  other  profession,  with 
zeal  undivided  Avith  any  other  pursuit,  to  philosophy,  theol- 
ogy, social  science,  or  history,  trusting  thereto  for  his  daily 
bread,  would  do  so  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  We  know  an 
instance  of  a  young  literary  man  in  London,  of  distinguished 
ability  and  high  aims,  who  pursued  studies  of  an  important 
nature,  but  mms  compelled,  at  intervals,  in  order  to  secure 
subsistence,  to  write  novels.  There  is  a  gentleman,  now  in 
Edinburgh,  Avhose  name  is  known  in  every  part  of  the 
island,  and  whose  works,  in  philosophy,  political  economy, 
and  apologetics,  are  of  high  standing,  who  yet,  we  are  con- 
fident, has  derived  no  pecuniary  profit  whatever  from  the 
main  labor  of  his  life,  and  finds  his  talents  of  pecuniary 
avail,  only  m  such  off-hand  work  as  occasional  lecturing  and 
contributions  to  the  journals.  Is  not  the  temptation  strong 
for  such  a  man,  to  ungird  the  armor  of  the  legionary,  and 
bind  on  the  light  arms  Avhich  are  so  effective  ?  Why  should 
the  youthful  poet  keep  gazing  into  the  face  of  the  Beautiful, 
why  should  the  young  philosopher  dig  sedulously  in  the 
mines  of  thought  for  the  True,  if  literary  tinsel  will  best 
exchange  for  current  coin,  and  men  prefer  the  flowers  that 
grow  on  the  surface  to  the  metal  that  is  hidden  below  ? 
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These  remarks  may  seem  logically  to  require  an  unquali- 
fied denunciation  of  novels.  But,  for  many  reasons,  we 
should  det'ni  this  an  unwise  proceeding. 

In  the  first  place,  he  who  would  engage  in  the  highest 
literature  must  always  so  do  with  somewhat  of  the  spirit 
of  a  martyr.  It  has  ever  been  the  way  to  reward  the  most 
severe  and  noble  efforts  of  mind  in  a  manner  Avhich  in 
itself  seems  paltry.  Milton  got  five  pounds  for  Paradise 
Lost.  We  cannot  too  often  recall  the  remarkable  fact.  If 
every  generation  of  mankind,  succeeding  the  appearance  of 
that  poem,  had  raised  to  its  author  a  new  statue  of  solid 
gold,  they  would  have  made  no  approach  to  paying  him. 
The  Dantes,  the  Keplers,  the  Pascals,  and  such  as  they,  are 
not  so  paid  for  their  mental  labors.  It  is  a  manifest  appoint- 
ment of  nature  that  they  should  not  be :  and,  let  us  say,  it  is 
a  right  appointment,  benign,  beautiful,  and,  for  the  men  who 
seem  passed  over,  an  appropriate  and  sublime  honor.  By 
their  capacity  for  such  work,  they  afford  a  reasonable 
presumption  that  they  can  rightly  estimate  and  duly  con- 
temn material  payment.  It  is  in  celestial  coin  that  they 
receive  their  wages.  If  they  know  not  what  this  is,  if  they 
scorn  it,  let  them  descend  to  lower  grades  of  intellectual 
labor ;  let  them  deal  in  goods  known  and  wanted  in  the 
market,  and  they  Avill  have  the  success  of  ordinary  traders. 
But  the  general  law  is  open  to  no  doubt :  the  highest  spir- 
itual employments  are  not  distinguished  by  yielding  large 
material  rewards.  The  fact  is  exemplified  in  the  case  of 
whole  professions.  Ministers  of  the  gospel  will  always  be 
paid,  on  an  average,  at  a  rate  in  no  degree  correspondent  to 
the  abilities  they  possess  or  the  functions  they  perform.  To 
men  of  learning,  to  professors  of  erudition  and  philosophy, 
the  same  rule  applies.  No  spectacle  appears  to  us  more 
truly  despicable  than  that  of  any  one  who  pretends  to  com- 
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municate  to  men  the  higher  kinds  of  knowledge,  complaining 
that  he  is  not  paid  like  successful  confectioners  or  ballet 
dancers,  and  sending  round  his  hat  for  coppers.  The  man 
who  makes  it  his  sole  object  to  amuse,  and  has  talents  of 
extraordinary  power,  be  he  novelist  or  play  actor,  will  be 
more  handsomely  remunerated,  in  the  way  he  can  value, 
than  the  man  Avhose  ambition  it  is  to  elevate  and  improve 
his  fellows.  The  novelist  himself  who  aims  high,  both  in 
means  and  end,  must  submit  to  see  his  gains  small  in  pro- 
portion. The  public,  however,  let  us  add  in  a  corner,  has 
the  option  of  doing  that  for  men  of  lofty  aspirations,  which 
it  is  not  becoming,  which  in  some  sense  it  is  not  possible, 
for  them  to  do  for  themselves  ! 

But  it  may  be  questioned,  in  the  next  place,  whether  the 
facts  with  which  we  set  out,  —  facts  of  which,  in  themselves, 
there  cannot  be  any  doubt,  —  do  not  indicate  chiefly  a 
change  in  the  proportion  borne  by  one  set  of  literary  works 
to  another,  and  not  solely,  if  at  all,  a  diminution  either  in 
the  production  or  the  perusal  of  those  of  the  higher  orders. 
It  may  be  that  though  more  novels  are  j^roduced  than  trea- 
tises in  history  or  science,  though  more  fiction  is  read  than 
phUosophy  or  poetiy,  the  reading  public  has  been  so  much 
increased  by  the  influence  of  novels,  that  the  condition  of 
higher  literature  is  really  improved.  And  to  this  consider- 
ation we  may  add  the  hope,  that  novels  may  in  future  do 
still  more  to  promote  this  end,  awakening  the  frivolous  and 
indifferent  to  some  sort  of  mental  exertion,  and  handing 
them  on  to  nobler  studies.  Still  further  it  may  be  here 
urged,  that  there  are  not  wanting,  at  present,  novels,  which 
themselves  convey  wholesome  instruction,  and  which  can 
hardly  exercise  an  enervathig  hifluence.  Such  novels  as 
those  of  Currer  Bell,  Kingsley,  and  Thackeray,  are  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  productions  of  the  Minerva  Press. 
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After  all,  the  most  pertinent  remark  which  can  be  made 
as  to  this  unexampled  efflorescence  of  fictitious  literature 
seems  to  be  that  it  is  a  lact,  and  that  it  may  be  pronounced 
xmalterable.  This  alone  makes  it  worthy  of  consideration. 
It  were  very  strange,  too,  if  a  phenomenon  so  vast  in 
extent  and  so  powerful  in  influence,  had  no  real  meaning 
and  could  bo  turned  to  no  account.  It  may  be  tliat,  by 
looking  into  the  matter  somewhat  closely,  we  may  discover 
some  principle  by  which  the  man,  who  is  conscientiously 
and  resolutely  bent  upon  a  self-culture  as  complete  as  his 
faculties  admit  and  his  time  affords,  may  safely  and  profit- 
ably undertake  an  incursion  into  fictitious  literature. 

What  is  a  novel  ?  The  question  seems  exceedingly  easy, 
and  may  be  so.  Btit  it  is  well  to  have  precise  ideas  as  to 
its  answer,  for  when  you  know  accurately  what  a  thing  is, 
you  have  got,  in  germ,  all  that  it  is  most  important  to 
know  concerning  it.     What,  then,  we  repeat,  is  a  novel? 

In  every  production  of  Art  there  are  two  principal 
elements,  whose  unity  gives  the  result.  The  one  is  the 
original  type  presented  in  nature,  the  other  the  modi- 
fication —  the  curtailment,  addition,  or  transformation  — 
effected  by  the  free  will  and  imaginative  energy  of  the 
artist.  Thus,  in  the  art  of  painting,  the  type  from  M'hich 
the  artist  sets  out  is  some  natural  appearance,  a  landscape, 
a  building,  a  face.  If  he  is  only  a  daguerreotypist,  he 
records  merely  the  literal  facts  of  nature  in  their  real 
localities.  If  he  is  a  true  artist,  the  daguerreotype  can  do 
no  more  than  furnish  him  with  studies,  and  only  when  he 
has  combined  these  as  he  chooses  and  breathed  into  them 
the  spirit  of  his  own  genius,  has  he  produced  a  picture.  In 
all  Art  this  distinction  holds  good. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  the  original  type  on  which 
the  novel  is  founded.     If  we  consider,  Ave  shall  find  some- 
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thing  not  unlike  it  in  life,  though  by  no  means  the  same. 
The  direction  in  which  to  turn  is  manifestly  that  of  history ; 
the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  in  a  novel  is  its  narrative.  It 
may  he  profitable  to  look  for  a  moment  at  history.  If  he 
has  a  true  sense  of  his  Art,  the  historian  will  find  himself, 
in  certain  important  respects,  resembling  the  novelist.  We 
do  not  allude  to  his  depicting  manners,  or  adopting  a 
picturesque  style.  The  similarity  lies  deeper  ;  in  the  very 
materials  with  which  he  works.  In  the  life  of  nations,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  individuals,  are  found  circumstances 
corresponding  to  those  which  aflford  the  novelist  his  color- 
ing, and  suggest  to  him  his  plot.  These  may  serve  the 
historical  artist  none  the  worse  that  the  laws  by  which  he 
works  are  those  of  stern  realism.  Incidents  more  stirring 
than  imagination  ever  dreamed,  characters  more  strange 
and  i^uzzling  than  novelist  ever  portrayed,  plot  more  dark 
and  mysterious  than  ever  artist  devised,  may  be  already 
provided  him.  He  may  lead  us,  in  earnest  curiosity,  along 
the  path  of  Providence,  not  blunting,  by  any  anachronism 
of  anticipation  or  disclosure,  the  feelings  of  wonder  and  ad- 
miration, with  which,  at  the  right  moment,  we  behold  the 
curtain  rise.  And,  be  it  remarked,  the  more  completely 
he  thus  imitates  the  recognized  method  of  the  novelist,  the 
more  emphatically  does  he  bring  before  us  the  great  lessons 
which  it  is  his  duty  to  teach.  In  the  warlike  contendings 
or  peaceful  labors  of  nations,  in  their  growth  and  decline,  in 
their  birth,  glory,  and  destruction,  certain  grand  monitions 
are  providentially  addressed  to  us,  constituting  one  principal 
portion  of  that  system  of  education,  practical  or  theoretic, 
by  which  nature  is  pervaded.  We  all  acknowledge  that 
the  ofiice  of  the  historian  is  august  and  imiK)rtant.  I>ut 
the  slightest  reflection  will  make  it  j^lain,  both  that  the 
sphere  of  the  historian  is  not  precisely  that  of  the  novelist, 
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and  tliat  there  is  a  sphere  in  whieh  the  latter  may  convey 
instruction  of  a  vahie  equal  to  that  conveyetl  by  the  former. 
The  historian  does  not  and  cannot  descend  into  domestic 
life.  Nations  in  their  national  capacity  and  in  their  national 
doinfjs  are  liis  theme ;  with  battles,  sieges,  treaties,  senates, 
cities,  he  deals.  He  may  paint  manners ;  hut  only  in  the 
mass.  He  may  give  details  of  private  life ;  hut  only  to 
exhibit  the  hidden  strings  wliich  guide  the  men  who  guide 
nqtions.  But  domestic  life  has  also  its  instructive  lessons. 
Here,  too,  Providence  teaches.  In  the  festal  assemblage  and 
by  the  household  hearth,  beside  her  who  is  wreathed  with 
orange  flower  and  by  the  deathbed,  the  footsteps  of  Provi- 
dence may  be  traced,  the  voice  of  Providence  may  be  heard. 
Warnings,  examples,  encouragements^intimations,  which,  if 
known,  prized,  and  used,  would  be  more  precious  than  rubies, 
are  being  ever  presented  in  the  common  course  of  life.  If  it 
is  right  to  strengthen  and  widen  our  powers  of  intellectxial 
vision,  by  watching  the  dealings  of  God  with  nations,  it  is 
assuredly  right,  also,  to  have  an  accurate  and  extensive 
knowledge  of  domestic  life,  to  gain  a  wider  acquaintance, 
than  our  own  circle  afibrds,  with  the  perils  which  beset  our 
private  M'alk,  with  the  modes  in  w^hich  the  problems  of 
individual  and  family  life  have  already  been  solved.  To 
occupy  a  field  thus  rich  and  thus  distinctly  marked  off,  the 
biographer  steps  forward.  And  it  will  not  be  called  in 
question  that,  hi  the  biography,  the  original  type  of  the 
novel  is  found.  There  is,  however,  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  a  reason  for  fictitious  biography,  which  does  not 
exist  for  fictitious  history.  The  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive series  of  incidents  may  occur  in  private  life,  yet 
cause  appear  Avhy  the  actors  should  be  vailed  in  secresy. 
The  fictitious  forni  provides  the  vail.  In  some  such  series 
of  incidents  as  we  have  supi^osed,  lies  the  realistic  groimd- 
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work  on  which  the  novel  should  be  constructed.  By  this 
it  is  connected  with  the  world  of  fact.  This  is  to  it  as 
the  knowledge  of  the  features  of  a  locality,  its  leading 
geological  lines,  its  distinctive  botanical  products,  is  to  the 
artist  who  paints  a  landscape.  If  the  novelist  proceeds 
without  such  realistic  basis,  his  work  is  sure  to  be  worth- 
less. The  wing  of  imagination  flaps  at  once  in  a  vacuum. 
Weak  sentimentality  takes  the  place  of  manly  feeling,  faded 
commonplace  is  offered  instead  of  fresh  truth,  the  whole 
wears  a  flabby,  sickly  aspect,  if  only  the  novelist  ignores 
fact  and  trusts  solely  to  fancy.  "We  do  not  know  any 
instance  of  imaginative  power  on  which  we  would  more 
willingly  rely,  which  we  could  more  absolutely  trust,  than 
that  of  Dickens.  Yet  when  he  leaves  the  alleys  of  St. 
Giles  and  the  office  in  Bow  Street,  which  he  has  seen,  and 
sets  himself  to  depict  what  he  merely  imaghies  to  exist, 
how  strange  is  the  work  he  pi-oduces!  Literature  does  not 
contain  a  more  false,  foolish,  prejiosterous  character  than 
Mrs.  Clennam.  Mr.  Dickens  fancied  this  must  be  Avhat 
CA'angelical  religion  was ;  and  if  he  had  informed  us  that  a 
Fakir  or  other  Indian  devotee  swung  himself  daily  in  the 
air,  by  a  hook  attached  to  the  top  of  Nelson's  monument, 
he  would  not  have  committed  a  greater  absurdity.  "We 
are  quite  sure  there  are  as  many  persons  in  England  who 
believe  they  will  go  to  heaven  by  swinging  by  the  foot,  as 
there  are  who  propose  to  compass  that  end  by  abstaining 
from  their  usual  allowance  of  oysters.  But  if  the  necessity 
of  a  realistic  basis  is  distinctly  recognized,  the  function  of 
the  novelist  is  vindicated  from  all  assault,  the  novel  is 
worthy  of  respect  and  attention.  The  nominally  fictitious 
author  becomes  the  recorder  of  Providence  in  domestic 
life,  the  historian  of  the  fireside,  the  philosoj)her  of  the 
family  circle,     The  recognition  of  this  necessity  has  of  late 
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been  more  express  tlian  formerly.  The  temper  of  the  time 
sets  strongly  towards  rugged  truth  and  away  from  smooth, 
l)aiuted  falsehood.  But  no  recognition  of  it  could  be  too 
emphatic.  On  its  practical  acknowledgment  we  must  hang 
our  hope  fo.r  the  production  of  a  literature,  in  name  and 
form,  for  obvious  and  weighty  reasons,  fictitious,  but  in 
reality  true,  and  an  honor  and  blessing  to  the  nation. 

But  the  novel  is  a  work  of  Art.  There  is  more  in  it 
than  bare  reality.  Of  this  fact  the  whole  history  of  fictitious 
composition  is  a  proof,  and  if  the  fact  has  been  so,  its 
theoretic  vindication  or  the  reverse  is  of  comparatively 
slight  importance.  Fact,  however,  and  theory  agree.  The, 
novel  is  unquestionably  a  work  of  Art,  and,  being  so,  it 
must  exhibit  some  element,  for  which  we  can  find  no 
precise  equivalent,  though  there  may  be  suggestion  or 
analogue,  in  nature. 

The  novel,  as  we  saw,  differs  broadly  from  the  history. 
Its  theme  is  always  "domestic  life,  however  the  domestic 
incidents  with  which  it  deals  may  be  affected  by  jxiblic 
events ;  just  as  history  is  always  national,  though  the  des- 
tinies of  nations  may  be  influenced  by  domestic  circum- 
stances. But  not  even  in  the  biography  is  there  the 
precise  counterpart  of  the  novel.  The  biography  is  spread 
over  the  whole  period  of  life.  Its  incidents  derive  their 
relative  importance  from  the  illustration  they  afford  of 
character. 

But  in  the  novel  a  particular  period  of  life  is  selected, 
the  incidents  are  grouped  round  one  centralizing  interest, 
and  the  narrative  stops  short  at  life's  grand  climacteric. 
What  is  this  interest  ?  What  this  climacteric  ?  It  is  love. 
We  must  consider  it  a  little, 

"  *  Love,  the  soul  of  soul,  within  the  soul, 
Evolving  it  sublimely.     First,  God's  love.' 
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'  And  next,'  he  smiled, '  the  love  of  wedded  souls^ 
Wliich  still  presents  that  mystery's  counterpart. 
Sweet  shadow-rose,  upon  the  water  of  life, 
Of  such  a  mystic  substance,  Sharon  gave 
A  name  to !  human,  vital,  fructuous  rose. 
Whose  calyx  holds  the  multitude  of  leaves,— 
Loves  filial,  loves  fi-aternal,  neighbor-loves, 
And  civic,     *     *     *     all  fair  petals,  all  good  scents, 
All  reddened,  sweetened,  from  one  central  Heart!'" 

Thus  writes  Mrs.  Barrett  Browning  in  her  latest  poem. 
If  the  first  poem  ever  composed  were  still  before  us,  should 
we  not  find  it  some  lilt,  of  joyfulness  and  tears,  sung  by 
primeval  lover  beside  the  trysting  tree  ?  There  are  feelings 
of  a  purely  spiritual  nature,  connecting  themselves  with 
man's  celestial  relations  and  eternal  destiny,  which  tran- 
scend all  that  pertain  to  earth.  But  of  those  which  belong 
distinctively  to  the  Avorld  of  living  men,  whose  dweUing  is 
the  heart  that  beats  for  threescore  years  and  ten,  whose 
sphere  of  operation  is  between  the  silent  graves  and  the 
silent  stars,  tlie  greatest,  the  mightiest,  is  love.  The  scale 
of  human  emotion,  through  all  its  changes  of  gladness  and 
sorrow,  lies  between  the  silver  treble  of  love  and  the  deep 
bass  of  death.  The  fountain  of  life  rises  svmward,  and  the 
light  that  falls  on  its  white  foam  at  the  highest  point  is  love. 
The  hill  of  life  is  climbed  in  the  dewy  morning :  in  the  light 
of  noon,  on  tlie  green,  unclouded  summit,  the  loved  one  is 
met ;  as  evening  steals  on,  and  the  dew  begins  again  to  fiill, 
the  descent  is  slowly  made  towards  the  grave  at  the  foot. 
Sometimes  death  starts  up  on  the  top,  and  cliills  the  heart 
of  love  at  its  fullest  throbbing :  tlie  might  of  the  anguish  ia 
then  measured  by  the  intensity  of  the  joy. 

However  we  may  represent  this  fact,  even  though  we 
may  be  moved  to  a  smile,  a  fact  it  is,  and  one  of  chief  im« 
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portance.  In  the  Scriptural  view  of  man,  it  is  explicitly 
attested.  Tlie  emotion,  of  which,  if  we  may  so  speak,  the 
final  end  is  marriage,  is  expressly  appointed  to  the  suprem- 
acy among  the  feelings  by  which  one  human  being  can  be 
attracted  towards  or  linked  to  another  ;  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  social  system,  as  exhibited  in  history,  corre- 
sponds with  the  original  appointment.  Innumerable  as  are 
the  interests  which  there  circle,  various  as  are  the  orbits 
there  occupied,  they  all,  directly  or  indirectly,  OAvn  the 
regulating  power  of  love. 

Turning  from  life  to  literature,  using  the  word  in  its  most 
comprehensive  sense,  the  same  fact  meets  us  in  broad  and 
clear  reflexion.  Love  was  the  main  theme  of  epic  poetry, 
and  may  be  called  the  sole  theme  of  the  lyre.  Around  love 
Tragedy  and  Comedy  alike  arranged  their  parts.  Here,  the 
lovers  sat  upon  the  dais,  crimson  broidered  witb  gold,  and 
from  their  happy  faces  gleamed  out  a  light  on  all  around. 
Comedy  arranged  the  lights,  placed  the  surrounding  groups 
in  the  most  effective  positions,  appointed  the  music  and  the 
dancing,  and  showered  her  smiles  upon  the  happy  pair. 
There,  the  blue  of  love's  heaven  shone  pui-e  and  serene, 
above  the  summer  ocean  and  the  balmy  isle :  but  suddenly 
the  blissful  calm  was  swallowed  in  black,  firelit  tornado, 
and,  arrayed  in  the  trailing  draperies  of  storm.  Tragedy 
swept  by.  Take  love  out  of  literature,  and  all  of  it  which 
is  not  strictly  scientific,  —  the  simple  statement  of  fact  and 
law,  —  all  of  it  that  lies  within  the  province  of  the  imagi- 
nation, falls  into  incoherence  and  disi'uption.  It  becomes  a 
system  of  which  the  gravitating  centre  has  been  unfixed. 
But  while  love  remains,  however  the  form  may  change,  the 
radical  characteristics  of  the  old  imaginative  literat<n-e  will 
survive.  Amid  the  multitudinous  activity,  and  wild,  free 
life  of  modern  tiinus,  the  drama  and  the  epic  of  antiquity 
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may  be  said  to  have  been  shaken  from  their  unities  and 
proprieties,  and  finally  dashed  into  fragments.  But  the 
joys  and  sorrows  of  love  with  which  they  were  concerned 
emerged  from  the  ruin,  and  commenced,  in  fresh  and  buoy- 
ant youth,  a  new  epoch  of  literary  representation  in  ^^the 
modern  novel." 

The  novel,  therefore,  is  scientifically  definable  as  a  domes- 
tic history,  in  which  the  whole  interest  and  all  the  facts  are 
made  to  combine  in  the  evolution  of  a  tale  of  love.  A 
biographic  strain  of  which  the  key  note  is  love.  The  apjili- 
cation  of  terras  may  vary  to  any  extent,  but  we  are  con- 
vinced that  any  'inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  novel, 
bearing  reference  at  once  to  the  laws  of  Art  and  to  the  facts 
of  history,  will  conduct  to  a  conclusion  essentially  the  one 
with  this. 

It  would  appear  to  be  irrefragably  estabUshed  that  the 
love  stoi'y  is  no  mere  conventional  appendage  of  the  modern 
novel,  but  bound  up  in  its  essence.  The  passion  of  love  has 
been  indissolubly  connected  with  all  imaginative  literatm-e. 
It  will  not,  on  a  deliberate  survey,  be  questioned  by  any, 
that  the  fictitious  literature  of  modern  times  is,  to  at  least  a 
large  extent,  the  more  formal  imaginative  literature  of 
antiquity,  accommodated  to  a  wider  audience  and  engaged 
in  by  a  larger  class  of  authors.  It  were  surely  too  bold  to 
affix  the  name  of  conventionalism  to  Avhat  has  been  an 
unfailing  characteristic  of  the  most  popular  class  of  literary 
works,  and  which  we  found  correspondent  to  an  important 
fact  in  Hfe. 

Have  Ave  not  found  a  clue  at  once  to  the  cause  of  the 
supreme  popularity  of  the  \\oxq\  with  readers,  and  to  the 
means  by  which  the  novelist  secures  this  popularity  ?  That 
ancient  theme,  to  which  the  liearts  of  the  old  Greeks  thrilled 
at  the  Olympic  Games,  and  which  fired  the  Arab  eye  at  the 
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poetical  contest  in  the  desert,  before  the  days  of  Mahomet, 
has  been  scrambled  for  in  modern  times,  by  romance  poets 
and  novelists,  and  the  novelists  have  been  very  successful  in 
the  appropriation.  They  have  possessed  themselves  of  the 
irresistible  faschiation :  they  wield  the  spell  ^vhich  was 
never  yet  broken.  The  sympathetic  imagination,  evoked 
by  the  novelist,  enables  his  reader  to  enjoy  the  happiness  of 
the  hero  and  heroine.  Xo  one  is  so  stupid  as  to  be  unable 
to  live  in  a  land  of  reverie  ;  the  difficult  thing  is,  amid  the 
buffeting  of  the  "waves,  to  keep  the  foot  firm,  as  on  a  rock, 
on  the  present ;  therefore  the  novelist  dispenses  joy  to  the 
widest  class.  But  no  one  is  so  Avise  as  to  resist  the  charm. 
The  philosopher  succumbs  to  it  as  fast  as  to  the  toothache, 
time  out  of  mind  the  sage's  vanquisher,  lie  laughs  and 
weeps  with  the  lover  just  as  other  men. 

He  weeps. — Yes;  but  may  not  this  give  us  pause?  The 
luxury  of  sorrow,  about  the  existence  of  Avhich  there  is  not 
a  whit  more  doubt  than  about  that  of  the  luxury  of*joy, 
has  a  puzzling  look,  which  may  justify  us  in  turning  aside 
for  a  moment  to  consider  it.  The  pathos  which  wrings 
your  heart,  and  bathes  your  cheek  in  tears,  holds  you 
enchained  as  powerfully  as  the  gladness  which  makes  you 
laugh  for  joy.  Sympathetic  participation  is  hei-e  out  of  the 
question.  You  rejoice  vith  Shirley  and  Moore,  when  they 
at  last  beat  out  the  music  of  their  lives ;  but  you  cannot 
rejoice  with  Nancy  when  Sykes  murders  her.  Yet  the 
pleasure  of  tragedy,  while  of  a  more  august  and  solemn, 
seems  to  be  also  of  a  more  profound  character  than  that  of 
comedy.  We  venture  upon  an  exi^lanation  of  the  ftict. 
All  mighty  emotion  is  in  itself  pleasurable.  This  looks 
like,  but  is  not,  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Distress,  it  is 
time,  cannot  be  delightful ;  but  tlie  weeping  by  which  it  is 
relieved,  the  ovei-flow  of  the  emotion,  is  pleasurable.    The 
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firo  itself  burns  and  scathes  the  heart:  but  the  streaming 
of  the  hiva  tlirough  its  tear-channels  bears  away  the  woe, 
and  produces,  iu  so  doing,  a  sensation  of  delight.  So  far 
there  can  be  no  dispute ;  the  psychological  fact  is  perfectly 
■well  known.  But  may  it  not  be  applied  to  the  explanation 
of  that  singular  pleasure  with  which  we  are  concerned? 
Does  not  the  secret  of  all  the  joy  of  tragedy  and  pathos 
lie  in  the  skillful  opening  of  the  sluices,  by  which  the 
surcharged  fountains  of  the  heart  empty  themselves  in 
tears?  Is  not  the  flow  of  the  emotion  secured,  without 
the  suffering  of  the  pain?  The  cause  is  brought  into 
operation  by  imagination;  the  emotion  naturally  follows: 
but  the  surge  of  emotion  and  its  cause  are  precisely  pro- 
portioned to  each  other,  and  the  former  bears  the  latter 
fairly  out  of  the  heart.  The  difference  between  the  distress 
occasioned  by  literal  fact,  and  that  evoked  by  the  tragic 
artist,  may  be  clearly  perceived,  by  a  glance  at  the  scene 
to  which  reference  has  been  already  made,  the  murder 
of  Nancy  in  Oliver  Tioist.  Let  one,  after  perusing  the 
description  given  by  Dickens,  reffect  for  a  moment  on  the 
possibility  that  such  an  incident  may  have  occurred  in 
actual  life.  He  instantly  experiences  a  thrill  of  regret  and 
dismay.  But  it  is  very  different  from  that  felt  Avhile  he 
listened  to  Mr.  Dickens.  A  new  condition  affects  the  case. 
The  sorrow  is  anchored  in  the  heart  by  fiict.  To  weep,  it 
is  true,  gives  relief:  Aveeping,  as  distinguished  from  not 
Aveeping,  sorrow  relieved  as  distijiguished  from  sorrow 
lun-elieved,  is  pleasurable:  but  the  knowledge  that  such 
girls  have  actually  been  killed  can  be  washed  out  by  no 
tears ;  it  remains  there,  demanding  a  fresh  flow,  nay,  de- 
manding, to  relieve  the  grating  pain,  that  active  effort  be 
engagefl  in,  to  i>ut  such  catastrophes  beyond  tlie  limits  of 
possibility.    Imagination  in  the  one  case,  lulls  reason  asleep, 
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find  produces  an  emotion  powerful  wliilc  it  lasts;  when 
reason  awakens,  the  man  declares  he  has  forgotten  himself, 
and  the  cause  and  the  emotion  pass  from  the  mind  together. 
In  all  cases,  whether  of  real  belief  or  factitious,  the  emotion 
in  itself  is  pleasurable :  in  each  case,  whether  it  ovei-flows 
in  weeping  or  no,  it  relieves  the  heart :  but  in  the  one  case, 
the  pain  it  assuages  is  deeply  fixed  in  the  heart,  and  the 
distress  remains  long,  Avithstanding  tlie  alleviation:  in  the 
other,  the  emotion  bears  away  all  the  pain,  and  reason  closes 
behind  sorrow  the  gates  of  the  heart. 

But  besides  this  joy  of  sympathetic  participation  in 
happiness,  and  the  other  joy  of  deep  and  active  emotion, 
though  of  the  kind  occasioned  by  distress,  there  is  another 
which  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  novelist  to  confer  upon  his 
readers,  and  which,  as  representing  one  of  those  large 
classes  not  to  be  omitted  in  even  a  partial  view  of  the 
subject,  it  will  be  well  to  notice.  Like  his  ancient  brethren, 
the  epic  and  dramatic  poets,  the  novelist  calls  into  active 
operation  the  sympathies  of  approbition  and  disapprobation, 
lie  has  at  his  disposal  the  princeliest  rewards  and  the  most 
severe  punishments ;  love  and  death  are  in  his  hands. 
These  he  dispenses  "wdth  what  is  not  inappi-opriately  styled 
poetic  justice.  It  is  customary  to  rail  considerably  at  this 
idea  of  poetic  justice,  and  to  remark  that  life  is  sometimes 
not  quite  so  just  as  poetry.  Yet  it  lies  deep  in  the  nature 
of  man,  modified  as  it  is  by  the  circumstances  of  his  present 
existence,  to  find  in  poetic  justice  an  intense  pleasure. 
Virtue  consists  in  holding  to  the  Good  and  the  True  in 
the  face  of  opposition  ;  iu  defying  temptation  ;  in  buffeting 
circurastancc ;  in  smiling  up,  patient,  courageous,  thankful, 
through  the  drizzle  of  every  day  existence.  There  is  a 
notion  deep  in  tlie  hearts  of  all  of  us,  that  we  should  be 
what  we  ought,  were  cii'cumstances  modiiled  to  suit  us, 
32* 
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"were  we  not  the  victims  of  a. luckless  destiny.  With  Becky- 
Sharp,  we  think  we  could  be  good,  if  we  had  five  thousand 
a  year.  If  we  have  the  five  thousand,  we  would  be  virtuous 
upon  five-and-twenty  thousand.  We  should  cultivate  all 
sweet  and  generous  emotions  on  a  sunny  bank  in  Eden. 
We  might  take  a  place  in  the  church  triumphant,  but  the 
church  militant  is  left  to  its  own  battle.  In  one  word, 
there  is  beside  every  man  in  life,  a  spectre,  more  dire  than 
that  old  black  spectre,  Care,  which  restrains  his  generous 
impulses ;  the  spectre  Selfishness.  Remove  this  phantom, 
and  we  would,  as  a  rule,  obey  the  nobler  instinct.  In 
literary  representation,  it  is  removed.  We  do  not  recog- 
nize ourselves  in  nature's  mirror.  Our  instincts,  unleashed 
by  selfishness,  fly  fiercely  at  us,  as  dogs  may  fly  at  their 
master  when  bathing,  and  when,  from  his  being  undressed, 
they  do  not  know  him.  Approbation,  therefore,  is  readily 
accorded  to  such  persons,  in  a  drama  or  novel,  as  deserve 
it.  And  approbation  is  always  pleasurable.  The  indigna- 
tion accompanying  disajiprobation  is  to  some  extent  the 
same ;  and  partly  it  acts  in  the  manner  which  we  en- 
deavored to  define,  in  considering  the  luxury  of  distress! 
Along  both  with  the  approbation  and  the  disapprobation 
comes  an  insinuating  side  Avind  of  self-applause,  conveying 
a  portion  of  all  the  approbation  felt  on  him  that  feels  it, 
"and  casting  conscience  into  pleasant  slumber. 

The  modes  of  pleasing  his  readers  Avhich  we  have  hitherto 
discovered  to  belong  to  the  novelist,  pertain  prinaarily  to 
that  element  in  the  novel,  which  is  contributed  by  Art,  in 
the  exercise  of  her  inalienable  right  to  mould  nature  to  suit 
her  purposes,  to  deck  her  out  in  Avhat  new  fascinations,  to 
inspire  her  with  what  new  thought,  the  artist  chooses.  But 
the  delineation  of  reality  itself  is  a  source  of  real  and  potent 
pleasure.     Of  the  enjoyment  derived  fi.'om  what  is  strictly 
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called  imitation  in  pictorial  Art  —  from  momentarily  mis- 
taking one  tiling  for  another  —  we  do  not  now  speak.  We 
allude  to  the  satisfaction  experienced  when  literary  descrii> 
tion  sets  vividly  before  us  any  scene,  face,  or  incident, 
which,  in  actual  existence,  would  not  in  any  measure  arrest 
us.  Mr.  Dickens  interests  us  in  the  description  of  a  thread- 
bare coat,  on  which  our  glance  would  not  have  lingered  for 
a  moment.  31  r.  Tliackeray  keeps  us  pleasantly  entertained, 
in  the  presence  of  persons,  whom,  in  actual  life,  we  should 
find  insufferably  tedious.  "A  touch  of  nature  makes  the 
whole  world  kin."  When  we  recognize  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  fact  in  any  literary  work,  we  are  apt  to  forget 
all  other  qualities  in  our  abounding  delight.  No  doubt 
this  pleasure  depends  partly,  if  not  entirely,  on  sympathy 
with  the  exertion  of  human  power ;  but  the  fact  is  suffi- 
cient for  us,  and  we  shall  not  tarry  to  discuss  its  theory. 

We  have  already  ventured  to  hint  a  rule,  to  enunciate  a 
principle,  by  which .  the  novel  may  be  tested,  its  dross  dis- 
covered and  rejected,  its  sterling  metal  discerned  and  ap- 
propriated. We  have  found  it  made  up  of  a  real  and  an 
ideal  element.  To  investigate  the  connection  between  the 
two  would  lead  us  into  deep  and  protracted  discussion. 
But  so  much  is  known  of  the  relation  borne  by  the  one 
to  the  other,  that  strength  of  realism  is  the  surest  pledge 
of  strength  in  the  exercise  of  the  pui'e  imagination.  Let 
the  demand  made  of  novels  therefore  be,  life,  life,  and 
again,  life;  truth  in  the  delineation  of  character,  truth  in 
portraying  passion,  truth  in  the  direction  given  to  the 
reader's  sympathies.  The  novelist  may  dispose  his  person- 
ages as  he  will,  but,  once  he  has  disposed  them,  they  must 
act  in  accordance  with  human  nature  and  the  facts  of  life. 
Our  space  forbids  any  attempt  to  draw  all  the  distinctions 
which  it  might  be  useful  here  to  lay  down.     But  the  prac- 
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tical  test  we  offer  will  be  found  no,t  to  fail.  It  is  possible, 
indeed,  that  the  novelist  may  accurately  narrate  facts,  yet 
select  such  facts  as  ought  not  to  be  brought  forward  into 
observation.  In  some  instances,  these  may  come  under  the 
head  of  gross  immorality,  in  which  case  they  must  be  sim- 
ply condemned  and  scorned.  In  others,  they  may  be  of 
an  abnormal  and  exceptional  sort,  beyond  the  legitimate 
province  of  Art.*  Of  such  we  cannot  speak  here;  but 
nothing  we  could  discover  regarding  them  would  lead  us 
to  doubt  the  general  principle,  that  truthful  delineation  of 
life  imjilies  power  in  the  writer  and  wholesomeness  for  the 
reader.  With  this  in  his  hand,  discreetly  borne,  any  one 
may  venture  into  the  domain  of  fictitious  literature. 

We  say  the  novelist  may  adjust  the  relations  of  his  char- 
acters as  he  j^leases.  He  is  of  course  bound  down  by  cer- 
tain laws  of  probability  and  natural  fitness ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  he  may  modify  circumstances  to  his  mind,  if  he 
correctly  and  correspondingly  modifies  the  actings  of  his 
personages.  It  is  a  poor  error,  to  be  turned  from  essen- 
tial truth  by  the  thin  veil  of  fictitious  form.  Whether  such 
a  man  as  Othello  lived  or  no  is  of  little  consequence ;  that 
is,  it  matters  little  whether  his  name  was  Othello,  whether 
he  was  by  birth  a  Moor,  whether  he  served  the  Venetians, 
Wherever  a  warm,  impulsive,  passionate  nature,  noble  and 
generous  to  the  core,  is  subdued  by  love  and  maddened  by 
jealousy,  the  Othello  of  Shakspeare  will  appear.  Romeo 
and  Juliet  may  never  have  trod  the  streets  of  Verona ;  but 
wherever  love  exerts  its  strange,  transforming  power,  there 
will  be  Romeos  and  Juliets.  The  intense  burning  of  Shak- 
speare's  truth  forces  its  way,  and  shines  out  clear  upon 
us,  through  geograpkical  mistakes,  anachronisms,  and  the 

*  See  the  Essay  on  Ellis,  Acton,  and  Currer  Bell. 
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wildest  play  of  the  imagination.  Prosjicro  is  none  the 
less  a  man,  that  he  dwells  in  an  enchanted  island  and  has 
dealings  with  Ariel  and  Caliban.  The  angelic  love  and 
pity  which  imite  in  the  smile  and  the  tear  of  Cordelia  are 
most  true.  The  fiendish  malignity  in  the  eye  and  on  the 
brow  of  lago  is  also,  alas !  tnie.  Lear  is  as  a  great  ship, 
tossing  in  a  mighty  wind,  but  in  such  a  tempest  precise- 
ly so  would  such  a  ship  rock  and  strain. 

This  matter  of  truth  in  the  delineation  of  character,  is 
of  first  rate  importance  in  estimating  the  value  of  any 
work  of  fiction.  It  may  be  of  use  to  name  a  few  of  the 
more  common  errors  fallen  into  in  this  department.  In 
the  first  place,  men  are  apt  to  be  converted  into  mere 
embodiments  of  single  passions.  Life  is  represented  as  a 
wild  hurly-burly  of  passionate  excitement,  Xo  alloAvance, 
or  insufficient  allowance,  is  made  for  the  continual  small 
rain  of  custom  and  habit,  which  so  cools  the  heated  brain 
in  every  day  existcn<;e.  Next,  there  is  a  peculiar  liability 
to  failure,  in  what  might  be  called  the  right  depicting  of 
silence.  Men,  it  is  well  known,  when  they  feel  most 
deeply  are  not  apt  to  be  loud  in  the  communication  of 
their  feelings.  If  they  are  men  of  action,  they  are  still  less 
likely  to  be  loquacious.  But  how  is  the  poor  novelist  to 
get  on  without  his  noisy  dialogue  and  sounding  soliloquy? 
Again,  we  meet  with  mere  oafs  and  oddities,  fit  inmates  of 
Bedlam,  or  such  as  inhabit  travelling  caravans.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  these  are  almost  entirely  beyond  the  legit- 
imate province  of  the  novelist.  Last  of  all,  an  error,  pre- 
cisely the  reverse  of  that  M'ith  which  we  set  out,  is  often 
committed.  An  exclusively  intellectual  nature,  a  superhu- 
man superiority  to,  or  inhuman  absence  of,  passion,  is 
imputed  to  the  supposititious  characters. 

All  these  errors,  variously  combined  and  modified,  are 
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abundantly  represented  in  the  novels  of  the  Minerva  Press. 
That  this  class  of  novels  still  exists  is  too  evident :  but  it 
does  not  now  occupy  any  seat  of  honor,  and  no  Monk 
Lewis  will  arise  to  rescue  it  from  merited  disdain.  If  we 
consider  it  well,  we  shall  find  that  its  absurdities  are,  on  the 
whole,  traceable  to  an  absence  of  that  sound,  basing  realism, 
Avhich  we  have  praised  so  highly.  It  exhibited,  on  a  grand 
scale,  the  sickliness,  the  foolish  vagaries,  of  an  imagination 
not  walking  constantly  with  life.  It  rendered  an  invaluable 
service  to  criticism,  by  furnishing  an  incomparable  example 
of  those  false  sources  of  popularity,  those  exaggerated  de- 
scriptions of  passion,  those  morbid  excitements,  those 
modish  ideals,  —  of  honor,  of  beauty,  of  picturesqueness,  of 
sublimity,  —  which  may,  for  a  time,  secure  unbounded 
success,  but  which,  having  no  root  in  nature,  are  fleeting  as 
the  whims  they  pamjDer.  No  critic  can  henceforward  be  at 
a  loss  for  specimens  of  sentimentaUty,  theatricality,  fustian, 
and  the  mock  sublime. 

Since  nature  alone  affords  inexhaustible  variety,  the 
Minerva  Press  novel  becomes  soon  recognizable,  by  the 
recurring  circle  of  its  plots  and  characters.  The  book 
opens  with  an  atrocious  murder.  A  body  is  found  in  some 
pond,  or  river,  or  dungeon,  or  in  the  mysterious  glade  of 
some  haunted  wood.  The  reader  must  be  particularly  on 
his  guard  here  against  jugglery.  Unless  he  is  genuine 
Yorkshire,  a  man  whom  he  believed  dead  will  surely  arise 
to  his  discomfiture  in  after  days,  heading  some  band  of 
robbers,  and  performing  all  manner  of  truculent  work. 
The  reader  must  insist  upon  seeing  the  coffin  nailed  ddwn 
and  committed  to  tlie  grave ;  if  the  death  has  been 
hanging,  he  must  Avatch  by  the  fatal  tree,  at  least  three 
hours,  to  certify  himself  that  injured  innocence  is  not  cut 
down  before  life  is  extinct ;   he  must  inspect  the  throat, 
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to  see  that  no  iron  rin<^  lias  Won  inserted  to  cheat  the  hang- 
man. However,  be  it  agreed  that  there  is  a  murder,  and 
a  mysterious  one,  Tlie  guilt  of  it  somehow  casts  a  dark 
shadow  around  some  sweet  Adeline  or  Angelina,  who  is 
either  accused  while  innocent,  or  defrauded  by  cruel  rela- 
tives who  have  done  the  deed.  In  process  of  time,  some 
good-looking,  gallant,  mustachioed  Herbert,  or  Lionel,  or 
Clifford,  rights  the  oppressed,  sets  all  in  train  about  the 
murder,  talks  the  highest  sentiment,  and  marries  Angelina, 
This  instructive  narrative  is,  of  course,  enlivened  by  a  due 
allotment  of  night  attacks,  tapers  twinkling  in  ruins  in  lone 
Avoods,  rapturous  ejaculations,  superhuman  devotions,  and 
valiant  deaths.  The  novelist  amends  nature,  but  not  in  a 
cunning  or  admirable  manner ;  not  in  accordance  with  the 
deeper  laws  of  nature  itself,  with  which  it  is  well  for  Art 
always  to  consort,  but  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  mode,  in  subservience  to  the  trick  o'  the  time.  He 
improves  men  in  the  mannei"  of  the  applauded  French 
dramatist,  who  made  men  of  the  old  Romans,  by  putting 
them  in  court  dresses  and  presenting  them  at  Versailles. 
To  this  class  of  novels  appears  to  belong  the  whole  series 
beanng  the  title  of  Mysteries,  whether  of  Paris,  of  London, 
or  L^dolpho,     Hequiescajit ! 

The  three  greatest  living  novelists  are  Mr,  Dickens,  Sir 
Edward  Lytton  Bulwer,  and  Mr.  Thackeray. 

We  caimot  undertake  to  say  how  much  of  the  jjopularity 
of  Mr.  Dickens  is  owing  to  that  exertion  of  his  genius  which 
is  in  itself  highest,  and  how  much  to  that  large  class  of 
cases,  in  which,  as  must  appear  to  a  sound  criticism,  he  has, 
if  not  subjected  his  genius  to  dishonor,  at  least  permitted  it 
to  indulge  in  child's  play.  It  is  not  for  him  to  depend  on 
the  delineation  of  those  personal  eccentricities,  which  Sterne 
called    hobby-horses,    Jonson    liumors     and    which    Mr, 
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Macaulay  has  so  finely  characterized  in  his  essay  on  Fanny 
Buniey.  The  Minerva  Press  itself  might  be  challenged  to. 
produce,  from  a  like  number  of  volumes,  a  number  of  oafs, 
deformed  persons,  idiots,  and  monomaniacs,  equal  to  that 
Avhich  can  be  collected  from  the  works  of  Mr.  Dickens. 
Consider  the  fat  boy  in  Pickwick.  What  an  exquisite  ob- 
servation was  required,  in  order  to  discriminate  from  his 
fellows  that  delicately  marked  character  ;  Avhat  a  fine  touch 
was  necessary  to  set  distinctly  on  the  canvas  that  instruc- 
tive and  charming  personage  !  Tupman  is  sim2:)ly  a  man 
of  "  humor  "  in  Ben  Jonson's  sense.  So  is  Winkle.  Turn- 
ing to  the  aiithor's  later  works,  the  same  characteristic  is 
presented.  Skimpole,  in  Bleak- Ilouse^  is  an  oddity.  Rich- 
ard is  a  nonentity,  with  a  foible  or  two  which  might  have 
cost  him  his  freedom  and  secured  him  lodging  in  a  lunatic 
asylum.  The  little  mad  woman,  the  repulsive  being  who  is 
destroyed  by  spontaneous  combustion,  the  brutalized  old 
miser,  and  so  on,  all  belong  to  the  same  class.  Boythorn 
must  have  a  canary  to  perch  about  his  person.  Jarndyce 
must  have  idiosyncrasies  about  the  gi-OA\icry  and  the  east 
wind.  Surely  Mr.  Dickens  does  not  confer  the  highest 
honor  upon  his  genius,  M'hen  he  sets  it  to  such  tickling  of 
the  fancy  as  this. 

And  his  genius  is  worthy  of  honor.  No  Avriter  could  be 
named  on  whom  the  indefinable  gift  has  been  more  mani- 
festly conferred.  His  early  works  are  all  aglow  with  genius. 
The  supreme  potency  Avith  Avliich  he  commands  it,  is  shown 
in  the  total  absence  of  eftbrt,  in  the  classic  chasteness  and 
limpid  flow,  of  thouglit,  fancy,  and  diction.  You  are  in  a 
meadow  just  after  dawn  ;  the  flowers  are  fresh  as  if  they 
had  awakened  from  slmnber,  and  the  dew  is  on  them  all. 
A  word,  an  idea,  a  glimpse  of  beauty,  is  always  at  hand ; 
the  writer  never  tarries  a  moment ;  yet  there  is  no  display, 
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no  profusion,  of  opulence.  You  do  not  see  him  waving  the 
wanil ;  tlie  tear  or  the  smile  is  on  your  cheek  before  you 
are  aware. 

The  distinctive  power  of  Dickens  lies,  we  think,  in  a  sym- 
pathy of  extraordinary  range,  exquisite  dehcacy,  and  mar- 
vellous ti-utli.  He  does  not  so  much  look,  with  steady, 
ftnparticii)ating  gaze,  until  he  knows  and  remeuibers  the 
£xact  features  of  life :  he  feels.  With  all  human  sorrow  he 
could  weep ;  with  all  human  mirth  he  could  laugh ;  and 
when  he  came  to  write,  every  emotion  he  aimed  at  exciting 
was  made  sure,  by  being  first  experieuced  in  his  own  breast. 
It  was  not  with  the  individual  man,  in  the  wholeness  of  his 
life,  in  the  depths  of  his  identity,  that  he  naturally  con- 
cerned himself.  It  was  kindness,  rather  than  the  one  kind 
man,  that  he  saw.  It  was  mirth,  rather  than  the  whole 
character  which  is  modified  by  humor.  Qualities,  capacities, 
characteristics,  rather  than  complete  men,  glassed  them- 
selves in  the  mirror  of  his  clear  and  open  soul.  With  all 
his  accuracy  in  detailed  portraiture,  it  is  a  superficial  per- 
ception of  the  order  of  his  genius,  which  does  not  see  that 
its  power  rested  naturally  less  on  realism,  than  on  a  ^^eculiar, 
delicate,  and  most  captivating  idealization.  Pickwick,  at 
feast  in  the  whole  earlier  part  of  his  history,  is  an  impos- 
sible personage.  He  belongs  to  broad  iarce.  But  Me  laugh 
at  his  impossible  conversation  with  the  cabman.  We  laugh 
at  his  imi)ossible  credulity  as  he  listens  to  Jingle.  We 
/augh  at  his  impossible  simplicity  at  the  review.  The  far- 
famed  Sam  Weller,  too,  corresponds  to  no  reality.  The 
Londoner  born  and  bred  is  ajjt  to  be  the  driest  and  most 
uninteresthig  of  beings.  All  things  lost  for  him  the  gloss 
of  novelty  when  he  wrh  fifteen  years  old.  He  would  suit 
the  museum  of  a  nil  admirari  philosopher,  as  a  specimen, 
slirivelled  and  adust,  of  the  ultimate  result  of  his  principle. 

FIRST   SKRIES.  33 
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But  Dickens  collected  more  jokes  than  all  the  cabmen  in 
London  would  utter  in  a  year,  and  bestowed  the  whole 
treasure  upon  Sam.  His  eye  was  far  too  acute  for  the 
comical  to  let  it  rest  on  any  one  funny  man.  In  the  case 
of  those  of  his  characters  whom  we  are  simply  to  admire 
and  love,  the  same  distinctive  mode  of  treatment  is  exhib- 
ited. Rose  Maylie  and  Esther  Summerson  are  breathing 
epitomes  of  the  tendernesses,  the  sweetnesses,  the  beauties, 
of  life.  Oliver  Twist  concentrates  the  single  good  qualities 
of  a  hundred  children.  The  kind' hearted  man,  Dickens's 
stock  character,  be  his  name  Pickwick,  Jarndyce,  or  Clen- 
nam,  seems  always  radically  the  same,  and  corresponds  well 
enough  with  our  theory.  Perhaps  it  is  essential  deficiency 
in  the  highest  power  of  individualization,  which  drives  Mr. 
Dickens,  it  may  be  unconsciously,  to  affix,  by  way  of  labels, 
to  the  personages  of  his  story,  those  insignificant  peculiari- 
ties which  all  can  perceive. 

Amid  the  tumult  and  distracting  bla^e  of  his  fame,  one 
is  by  no  means  safe  from  the  blunder  oi-  overlooking  the 
kernel  of  genuine  and  precious  humanity,  of  honest  kind- 
liness, of  tender  yet  expansive  benignity,  which  is  in  the 
centre  of  Dickens's  being.' .  His  nature  must  originally 
have  been  most  sweetly  tuned.  He  must  from  the  first 
have  abounded  in  those  qualities,  Avhich  are  so  beautiful 
and  winning  when  combined  with  manly  character  and 
vigorous  powers ;  a  cheerful  gentleness,  a  loving  hopeful- 
ness, a  willingness  to  take  all  things  and  men  for  the 
best,  an  eye  for  the  loveable ;  such  a  disposition  as  one 
finds  in  Goldsmith,  a  passionate  admiration  of  happy 
human  faces,  a  delight  in  the  sports  and  laughter  of  chil- 
dren. He  has  always,  too,  been  earnestly  desirous  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  men,  to  remove  abuses,  to  do  practical 
good.     In  the  conduct  of  Household  Wordti^  it  is  easy  to 
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see,  he  has  ever  had  his  eye  on  tlie  practical,  coming  down 
heartily  no\v  on  one  social  wrong  or  absurdity,  now  on 
another,  the  maimer  perhaps  not  always  unexceptionable, 
the  spirit  always  right. 

His  stepping  forward  to  aid  the  Administrative  Reform 
Association  was  very  characteristic,  and  strikingly  indi- 
cated the  jjracticality  and  nobleness  of  his  nature.  That 
miserable  association  could  expose  the  evils  of  malad- 
ministration only  as  the  Helot  could  expose  the  evUs  of 
drunkenness.  But  Dickens  could  not  sit  aj^art  in  the 
approved  literary  fashion.  When  men  arose  visibly,  and 
declared  it  their  wish  and  endeavor  to  bring  talent  into 
the  councils  of  the  nation,  they  could  not,  of  course,  look 
for  any  aid  from  him  who  had  been  preaching  hero-worship 
and  the  importance  of  finding  talent  for  the  nation  all  his 
days.  Mr.  Carlyle  was  quiet.  Mr.  Maurice  published  a 
weak  and  windy  pamphlet,  to  the  effect,  of  course,  that 
you  both  should  .and  should  not  support  Administrative 
Reform.  Dickens  simply  attempted  to  render  some  prac- 
tical assistance.  Thus  he  has  ever  acted.  A  pure  white 
flame  of  ambition  to  do  practical  good  has  ever  burned 
steadily  in  his  breast,  and  no  blustering  applause,  no  favor- 
ing fortune,  could  dim  its  brightness.  It  is  a,  consideration 
of  this  fact,  associated  with  that  of  his  warm  and  generous 
sympathy  with  every  emotion  he  believes  at  once  noble  and 
sincere,  wliich  makes  it  so  mournful  that  Dickens  has  never 
really  in  any  sense  known  what  true  evangelical  Christian- 
ity is.  The  most  earnest  and  exalted  feeling  that  dwells  in 
the  human  breast  is  to  him  strange  and  uiconceivable.  He 
has  had  no  glimpse  of  the  beauty  and  joy  of  holiness.  The 
zeal  which  lias  sent  hundreds  from  the  luxuries  and  adula- 
tions of  civilization,  to  die,  with  wasted  cheek  and  burning 
bi'ow,  on  the  sterile  sands  of  moral  and  physical  desolation, 
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is  to  him  a  delusion  and  absurdity.  The  delight  that  can 
be  fonnd  in  the  sabbatic  calm  of  devotion,  the  solace  and 
blissful  rest  of  "\vorshii3,  are  to  him  hypocritical  affectations 
or  wholly  unknown.  He  has  indeed  felt  his  heart  drawn 
out  in  sympathy  towards  the  perfect  humanity  of  the 
Saviour,  towards  His  tender  compassion  and  infinite  self- 
sacrificing  love :  but  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  in  its  truest 
form  now  extant  he  knows  only  a  painful  and  revolting 
caricature. 

Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  seems  to  have  been  adapted 
by  nature  to  succeed  as  a  novelist ;  and  he  has  succeeded. 
The  characteristic  of  his  mind  is  diffused  and  comprehen- 
sive energy.  Neither  emotionally  nor  intellectually,  is  Sir 
Edward's  mind  determined,  with  overwhelming  force,  in 
one  direction.  The  result  has  been  that  neither  in  the 
province  of  pure  imagination,  nor  in  that  of  pure  intellect, 
has  he  attained  the  highest  degree  of  excellence.  As  a 
thinker,  men  will  not  accept  him  for  a  guide ;  as  a  poet, 
he  has  failed.  The  novel  is  in  some  respects  a  debatable 
region,  between  the  spheres  of  the  philosoijhic  thinker  and 
the  i:)oet.  In  the  department  of  the  novel  he  has  accord- 
ingly won  very  distinguished  honor.  The  creations  of  his 
fertile  mind,  decked  out  in  the  fairest  colors,  float  between 
the  domains  of  unimaginative  prose  and  truly  imaginative 
poetry.  The  rhythmic  melody,  the  heaven-khidled  en- 
thusiasm, the  deep,  unfeigned  faith,  which  pervade  the 
prose  of  Milton  are  absent  from  his  works ;  the  penetrat- 
ing logic  of  Butler,  the  determined  inquisition  of  Foster, 
are  alike  foreign  to  liim;  but  his  prose  holds  in  solution 
about  as  much  poetry  as  i>rose  can,  and  his  novels  contain 
about  as  much  thought  as  readers  will  endure. 

The  special  ability  of  Bulwer  appears  to  lie  in  the  delin- 
eation of  that  i)assion  with  which  the  novel  is  so  deeply 
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concerned,  tlie  passion  of  love.  All  true  and  manly  pas- 
sions, let  it  be  said,  are  honored  and  illnstrated  in  his 
pages.  Bnt  he  stands  alone  among  novelists  of  his  sex  in 
the  portraiture  of  love,  and  specially  of  love  in  the  female 
breast.  The  heroism,  the  perfect  trust  the  strength  in  death, 
are  painted  by  liim  with  a  SA-mpathetic  truth  for  -which  Ave 
know  not  where  to  seek  a  parallel.  The  effect  of  Eugene 
Aram's  speech  at  his  trial,  upon  Madeline,  his  betrothed, — 
the  calm,  beautiful,  satisfied  smile,  which  lit  up  her  wan 
features,  —  is  a  golden  letter  from  the  very  handwriting 
of  nature.  Then,  where,  out  of  Shakspeare,  can  we  find 
such  a  series  of  female  portrait^as  those  in  Itienzi  f  One 
scarce  knows  to  which  of  the  masterly  delineations  to  ac- 
cord the  palm.  There  is  the  weak,  womanly  Adeline, 
strong  only  in  love,  able  to  die  beautifully,  but  not  to  live 
well.  In  Irene,  there  is  love's  complete,  ineradicable  de- 
votion, all-subduing,  spontaneous,  self-sacrificing.  In  Nina, 
proud  love  gazes,  self-reliant,  and  self-satisfied,  on  all  the 
Avorld  around,  but  sinks  in  womanly  tenderness  on  the 
breast  of  the  loved  one.  Adeline  is  the  sofl,  flower-like 
woman,  growing  fair  in  the  calm  summer  radiance,  but 
withering  in  the  wintry  blast.  Irene  is  the  human  angel, 
of  whom  poets  have  so  long  sung.  Xina  is  the  queen, 
ready  to  live  with,  or  die  for,  her  husband-king.  Rienzi 
himself  is  nobly  unagined,  endeavoring  to  tread  the  surges 
and  engulfed. 

Mr.  Thackeray  is,  as  a  novelist,  so  pointed  and  unmis- 
takable a  contrast  to  Mr.  Dickens,  that  it  is  interesting  to 
find  them  writing  at  the  same  time.  Thackeray  is  as  little 
of  an  idealizer  as  it  seems  possible  to  be,  if  you  write  novels 
at  all.  He  cuts  into  conventionalism  so  daringly,  that  you 
fear  sometimes,  as  when  he  gives  you  a  novel  without  a 
hero,  that  he  goes  too  fur,  and  puts  in  peril  the  essence  of 
33* 
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his  Art.  If  he  does  idealize,  it  is  not  in  the  manner  of 
Dickens,  but  in  one  strikingly  different.  He  selects  charac- 
ters as  Dickens  selects  characteiistics.  But  he  depends 
for  success  not  on  the  power  of  his  personages  to  evoke 
sympathy,  negative  oi'  positive,  but  on  their  strict  corre- 
spondence with  fact.  It  cannot,  perhaps,  be  said  that  he, 
any  more  than  Mr,  Dickens,  reaches  the  Shakspearean  sub- 
stratum of  character.  His  eye  is  that  of  an  artist.  It  has 
been  trained  to  take  in  the  whole  aspect  of  the  outer  man, 
not  only  in  the  rainutire  of  his  dress,  but  in  the  whole 
monotonous  circumstance  of  his  every  day  life.  His  popu- 
larity is  the  most  powerful  evidence  to  which  one  could 
easily  point,  of  the  caj^acity  residing  in  the  exhibition  of 
bare,  or  even  repulsive  fact,  to  interest  mankind.  It  is  said 
that  Thackeray  abandoned  the  career  of  an  artist,  because, 
according  to  his  own  avowal,  he  could  only  caricature. 
He  felt  the  absence  of  the  higher  idealizing  power.  His 
novels  exhibit  the  radical  qualities  which  would  have  dis- 
tinguished his  pictures.  It  is  not  emotionally  that  Ave 
regard  them.  They  call  forth  no  gloAV  of  admiration,  no 
warm,  loving  sympathy,  no  wonder,  no  reverence.  He 
makes  his  appeal  to  sterner,  colder  powers,  to  reflection,  to 
the  cynic's  philosophy,  to  contempt.  It  may  be  better, 
higher,  more  noble  and  self-denying,  in  him,  to  do  so ;  but 
the  fact  is  patent.  And  its  inevitable  consequence  has 
been  and  will  be,  a  popularity  not  so  wide,  a  command 
over  the  heart  not  so  great,  as  those  of  men  who  permit 
fancy  to  lay  on  color,  and  imagination  to  heighten  life. 
The  non-existent  Pickwick  will  ahvays  be  more  deeply 
loved  than  the  actual  Dobbin.  The  positive  folly  and 
knavishness  of  Job  and  Jingle  will  always  interest  more 
than  the  dismally  negative  stupidity  of  Jos.  Tiie  metallic 
beartlessness,  the  machine-like  selfishness,  of  Becky,  marvel- 
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lous,  illimitable,  as  that  portrait  is,  will  neutralize  all  her 
cleverness  in  attempting  to  awaken  so  warm  an  interest 
as  Rose  Maylie,  Nancy,  or  Esther  Suramerson.  Facts  of 
perfect  notoriety  bear  out  this  view.  Thackeray  owes  his 
popularity  in  great  measure  to  reviewers.  The  men  who 
were  not  in  the  way  of  experiencing  emotion  recognized 
his  i)ower.  The  clever  young  fellows  of  a  satirical  cast, 
laboi-ing  under  the  misfoitune,  painfully  conscious  to  them- 
selveSj  of  being  before  their  age,  were  all  on  his  side* 
Currer  Bell,  witli  woman's  vehemence  and  woman's  cordis 
ality,  made  up  her  mind  that  he  was  a  great  teacher,  come 
with  some  profound  and  important  message  for  his  genera- 
tion ;  and,  having  made  up  her  mind,  she  emphatically 
announced  it.  Of  truth,  whether  intellectual  or  ethical,  the 
works  of  Thackeray  contain,  demonstrably  and  indubitably, 
but  a  superficial  film.  But  the  voice  of  Currer  Bell  was 
heard,  and  the  trumpetiTigs  of  reviewers,  the  applause  of 
knowing  young  men,  and  other  causes,  gradually  brought 
liira  into  notice.  Thackeray  became  the  fashion.  Dickens 
owed  as  little  of  his  popularity  to  reviewers  as  the  Great 
Unknown  or  the  Oxford  Graduate.  It  must  not  be,  from 
this,  inferred  that  Mr.  Dickens  is  to  be  set  before  Mr. 
Thackeray.  The  reverse  might,  indeed,  be  argued,  although 
we  do  not  intend  to  argue  either.  Mr.  Thackeray  suc- 
ceeded, without  any  aid,  in  obtaining  an  audience,  select 
it  is  true,  but  so  cultivated  and  influential,  that,  somewhat 
as  in  the  case  of  Wordsworth,  the  nation  at  large  was 
forced  to  acknowledge  him.  Those  who  could  find  satis- 
faction in  the  uncompromising  recital  of  nature's  facts 
thronged  around  him. 

If  it  were  asked  what  one  aspect  of  life  Mr.  Thackeray 
has  distinctively  exhibited,  the  answer  could  be  given  in 
one  word, — the  trivial  aspect.     The  characters  he  draws 
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are  neither  the  best  of  men  nor  the  worst.  But  the  atmos- 
pliere  of  triviality  which  envelopes  them  all  was  never 
before  so  plainly  perceivable.  He  paints  the  world  as  a 
great  Vanity  Fair,  and  none  has  done  that  so  well. 

The  realism  of  Thackeray  can  hardly  fail  to  have  a  good 
effect  in  fictitious  literature.  It  represents  the  extreme 
point  of  reaction  against  the  false  idealism  of  the  Minei'va 
Press.  It  isapre-Eaphaelite  school  of  novel  Avriting.  And 
as  pre-Raphaelitismis  not  to  be  valued  in  itself,  so  much  as 
in  being  the  passage  to  a  new  and  nobler  ideal,  the  stern 
realism  of  Thackeray  may  lead  the  way  to  something  better 
than  itself. 

\Ye  found  that  the  novel  occupies  a  distinct  and  legiti- 
mate place  among  the  forms  of  human  exertion,  and  we 
cannot  but  deem  it  a  crude  and  shallow  error  to  pronounce 
upon  it  a  sentence  of  indiscriminating  condemnation.  The 
man  who  looks  resolutely  for  truth,  and  bids  away  from 
liini  any  feeble  desire  to  be  merely  amused,  may  derive 
important  information  as  to  his  time,  and  valuable  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature,  by  a  heedful  and  liinited  study  of 
modern  novels.  But,  on  the  whole,  our  decision  would  be 
that  the  more  limited  this  study  is  the  better.  Converse 
with  rugged  fact,  Avhether  of  history  or  science,  is  what, 
beyond  question,  most  effectually  braces  and  nourishes  the 
mind.  If  tlie  tendency  of  the  time  Avere  to  strike  its  roots 
into  the  rock,  and  not  to  seek  the  soft  sunshine  above,  one 
might  freely  advise  indulgence  in  light  reading.  But 
since  the  tendency  on  this  side  is  by  no  means  likely  to 
run  to  excess,  and  since  the  studious  facilitation  of  mental 
exercise,  and  the  habitual  use  of  intellectual  stimulants,  are 
exceedingly  apt  to  enervate  and  destroy  the  mind,  our 
—final  counsel  is  to  lay,  as  much  as  may  be,  tlie  novel  on 
the  shelf. 


VIII. 

ELLIS,  ACTON,  AND  CURRER  BELL. 

Even  while  the  heart  of  ilie  British  nation  is  filled  to 
overflowing  by  one  great  anguish  and  one  great  hope,  Ave 
cannot  douut  tliat  a  thrill  of  real  sorrow  will  pass  to  every 
corner  of  the  land  with  the  tidings  that  Mrs.  Nicholls, 
formerly  Charlotte  Bronte,  and  known  to  all  the  Avorld  as 
Currer  Bell,  is  no  more.  Bnt  a  few  months  ago,  we  heard 
of  her  marriage.  It  became  known,  with  a  smile  of  happy 
surprise,  that  the  "merciless  derider  of  weak  and  insipid 
suitors  had  found  a  lord  and  master,  that  the  hand  which 
drew  the  three  Avorshipful  ecclesiastics,  Malone,  Donne,  and 
Sweeting,  had  been  locked  at  the  altar  in  that  of  a  curate. 
And  already  the  smile  fades  a\vay  in  the  sound  of  her 
funeral  knell,  leaving  us  to  reflect,  that  all  of  fruit  and 
flower  which  time  might  have  matured  in  the  garden  of 
her  genius  has  been  nipped  by  the  frost  of  death.  There 
is  something  which  strikes  us  as  peculiarly  touching  in  the 
death  of  Currer  Bell.  She  seemed  so  full  of  animation,  of 
vigor ;  life  danced  like  wine  in  her  veins :  all  she  said  Avas 
so  fresh  and  stirring;  the  child-look,  taking  this  for  a  grand 
world,  worth  living  in,  no  place  for  Avhining,  Avas  still  on 
her  fixce.  The  brave  little  woman!  —  in  Avhose  Avorks  you 
could  not  point  to  a  slovenly  line,  to  an  obscure  or  tarrying 
idea.     One  thought  of  her  as  combining  the  iron  will  of 
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lier  little  Jane,  ^vii\\  the  peerless  nature  of  her  Shirley,  the 
beautiful  pantheress,  the  forest-born.  She  could  have  stood 
out  under  the  lightning,  to  trace,  with  firm  pencil,  its  zig- 
zags of  crackling  fire.  And  now  she  too  is  but  a  few 
handfuls  of  white  dust  I  Her  step  Avill  never  more  be  upon 
the  loved  wolds  of  Yortcshire  and  the  broad  moors  which 
she  made  classic  by  her  genius. 

"  Her  part  in  all  the  pomp  that  fills 

The  circuit  of  the  summer  hills 

Is  that  her  grave  is  green." 

It  is  a  trite,  yet  ever  a  suggestive  remark,  that  the  variety 
of  nature  is  infinite.  You  have  been  watching  the  sun, 
when,  as  if  in  love's  changefulness,  he  smiled  from  behind 
April  clouds  on  the  awakening  earth.  Those  evanescent 
lights  on  lawn  and  lea,  those  bright  gleams  on  the  distant 
river,  that  fantastic  sport  of  the  sunlight,  kindling  its  broad 
and  silvery  illumination,  burst  after  burst,  amid  the  moun- 
tain mist,  will  never  be  seen  again.  Every  effect  of  nature 
is  solitary.  Each  star  has  its  own  twinkle,  every  lily  of  the 
field  its  peculiar  and  unshared  beauty.  The  Hand  whose 
touch  is  perfection  repeats  not  its  strokes.  But,  without 
inquiring  what  specifically  is  that  mystic  thing  called  genius, 
it  is  universally  conceded,  that  it  is  of  its  essential  nature 
to  be,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  unexampled  and  alone.  Whether 
it  be  a  positive  addition  to  the  ordinary  complement  of 
human  faculty,  or  whether  it  be  some  new  and  cunning 
harmony,  some  delicate  balancing,  some  exquisite  sharpen- 
ing, of  the  ordinary  mental  powers,  it  is  at  least  agreed 
that,  from  the  eye  in  which  men  discern  genius,  there  falls 
over  the  world  a  light  whose  very  novelty  urges  to  the 
term.  It  has  been  said  by  Coleridge,  that  the  effect  of 
genius  on  its  possessor  is  to  perpetuate,  in  mature  age,  the 
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wakefiK  curiosity,  the  frosli  onjoymcnt,  the  lovincf  surprise, 
witli  which  healthful  chiMhood  gazes  on  the  new  work! ;  to 
enable  a  man  to  see,  in  the  clear,  strong  light  of  intellectual 
noontide,  the  same  fairness  and  freshness  over  the  earth  as 
Avhen  it  lay  under  the  dewy  dawn.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
fact  is  beyond  question,  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  perceptions  of  such  an  one  and  those  of  the  throng. 
Into  recesses  of  the  human  heart,  whither,  erewhile,  we 
could  not  penetrate,  this  new  light  guides  our  steps.  Secret 
and  ravishing  glimpses  of  beauty,  to  which  we  never  before 
thrilled,  are  now  revealed  to  us.  Passions  which  lay  dormant 
in  our  breasts  have  been  awakened  ere  we  were  aware,  to 
overflow  in  tears  or  flash  in  fire.  Truths  which  were  alto- 
gether unknown,  or,  through  custom,  faded  and  powerless, 
have  beamed  forth  with  startling  or  alluring  clearness. 
And  when  here,  too,  death  asserts  his  iron  rule,  it  is  no 
figure  of  speech,  but  a  simple  statement  of  fact,  that  tones 
have  died  away  which  we  can  never  hear  again  from  the 
universal  harp  of  nature,  that  "  a  light  has  passed  from  the 
revolving  year,"  and  that  Providence  has  again  worked 
out,  in  all  it  involves  of  responsibility  and  monition,  those 
high  intents  for  which  there  was  sent  among  us  an  original 
mind.  The  mind  of  Currer  Bell  was  assuredly  original ; 
and  when  we  add,  that  the  genius  by  which  it  was  charac- 
terized was  accompanied  by  an  earnestness  which  might  be 
called  religious,  and  turned,  by  a  strong  human  sympathy, 
upon  the  general  aspects  and  salient  points  of  the  age,  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  serious  moment  to  sum  up  the  work 
she  has  done,  and  estimate  the  lesson  she  has  taught  us. 
The  office  of  criticism  is  twofold  j  it  has  one  duty  to  perform 
for  behoof  of  the  author  and  another  to  the  reader.  From 
that  point  of  view  which  every  honest  and  individual, 
though  nowise  remarkably  powerful,  mind  occupies,  lights 
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of  guidance  or  suggestion  may  be  discerned,  of  value  to 
the  highest ;  honest  criticism  of  living  authors  is  therefore 
beyond  question  to  be  approved.  But  this  task,  and  what- 
ever of  even  apparent  acerbity  it  may  entail,  ceases  with 
the  life  of  the  author.  As  we  received  from  the  dying 
hand  the  gift  to  which  there  will  be  no  addition,  however 
it  may  be  required  of  us  to  define  its  value,  we  may  at 
least  permit  to  criticism  the  tone  of  affection  and  respect. 
It  is  singularly  so  in  the  case  of  Currer  Bell.  Whatever 
estimate  we  may  form  of  the  net  result  of  positive  instruc- 
tion —  the  actual  amount  of  such  sound  available  thought 
as  ^^^J1  pave  the  highways  of  the  world  —  to  be  found  in 
her  works,  we  cannot  but  think  with  tender  emotion  on 
the  darkness  which  has  so  soon  swallowed  the  brief  and 
meteoric  splendor  of  her  career;  while  we  should  deem 
that  reader  of  perceptions  strangely  blunted,  who  has  never 
discerned  that,  with  all  her  vigor  and  sternness,  it  was 
deep  and  womanly  love  which  filled  the  inmost  fountains 
of  her  heart.  It  is  well,  too,  to  remember,  that  it  were  an 
important  mistake  to  test  the  value  of  any  woi'k,  or  series 
of  Avorks,  by  the  mere  logical  truth  they  contain.  The 
true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good,  are  inalienably  allied.  In 
the  immeasurable  system  of  education  which  nature  has 
constructed  around  us  in  this  world,  their  conscious  or 
unconscious  influences  are  perpetually  blended.  He  who 
came  to  unfold  celestial  and  vmattainable  truth,  deemed 
not  His  teaching  complete,  until  He  turned  the  eyes  of  His 
disciples  on  the  loveliness  of  the  lily  and  the  gay  careless- 
ness of  the  birds.  Every  tone  of  true  pathos,  every  reveal- 
ing glance  by  which  a  new  aspect  of  nature's  loveliness 
opens  on  our  eyes  —  all  that  tends,  in  what  way  soever,  to 
make  us  nobler,  gentler,  better  —  must  be  reckoned  in  the 
account  of  what  an  author  has  conferred  upon  us. 
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Tlie  name  of  Currcr  Bell  lias  constantly  been  associated 
with  those  of  her  two  sisters,  Emily  and  Anne,  known  in 
the  literary  world  as  Ellis  and  Acton  Bell,  The  three 
were  the  daughters  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  who,  as  we  learn  from  the  newspapers,  still  "  at 
Ilaworth,  near  Keighley,  in  Yorkshire,"  survives  his  wife 
and  all  his  children.  Genius,  as  has  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pened, was,  in  the  case  of  the  three  sisters,  associated 
with  the  seeds  of  fatal  disease.  Perhaps  our  whole  literary 
annals  will  show  no  more  touching  episode  than  that  on 
which  the  leaf  has  just  been  turned  by  the  death  of  Currer 
Bell.  It  is  our  present  purpose  to  treat  chiefly  of  the 
works  of  this  last,  but  we  shall  be  pardoned  for  making 
allusion  to  her  sisters. 

Emily  Bronte,  author  of  Wuthering  Heights^  was,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
women  that  ever  lived.  We  have  felt  strongly  impelled  to 
pronounce  her  genius  more  poAverful,  her  promise  more 
rich,  than  those  of  her  gifted  sister,  Charlotte.  For  ac- 
cepting this  avowal,  the  reader  will  be  somewhat  prepared, 
by  perusing  the  following  sentences,  from  the  biographic 
notice,  brief,  but  of  thrilling  interest,  of  her  two  sisters, 
given  to  the  world  by  Currer  Bell:  —  "My  sister  Emily 
first  declined.  The  details  of  her  illness  are  deei>branded 
in  my  memory ;  but  to  dwell  on  them,  either  in  thought  or 
narrative,  is  not  in  my  power.  Never  in  all  her  life  had 
she  lingered  over  any  task  that  lay  before  her,  and  she 
did  not  linger  now.  She  sank  rapidly.  She  made  haste 
to  leave  us.  Yet,  while  physically  she  perished,  mentally 
she  grew  stronger  than  we  had  yet  known  her.  Day  by 
day,  when  I  saw  with  what  a  front  she  met  suffering,  I 
looked  on  her  with  an  anguish  of  wonder  and  love.  I 
have  seen  nothing  like  it ;  but,  indeed,  I  have  never  seen 
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her  parallel  in  anything.  Stronger  than  a  man,  simpler 
than  a  child,  her  nature  stood  alone.  The  a\\rful  point 
was,  that,  while  full  of  ruth  for  others,  on  herself  she  had 
no  pity ;  the  spirit  was  inexorable  to  the  flesh ;  from  the 
trembling  hand,  the  unnerved  limbs,  the  faded  eyes,  the 
same  service  was  exacted  as  they  had  rendered  in  health." 
The  picture  thus  vividly  drawn  of  a  frail  form  stand- 
ing up  undaunted  in  the  scowl  of  death,  should  be 
kept  before  us  as  we  turn  to  the  work  left  us  by  Ellis 
Bell.  It  were  a  strange  and  surely  a  distempered  criti- 
cism which  hesitated  to  pass  sentence  of  condemnation  on 
Wuthering  Heights.  We  have  no  such  hesitation.  Can- 
ons of  art  sound  and  imperative,  true  tastes  and  natural 
instincts,  of  which  these  canons  are  the  expression,  unite 
in  pronouncing  it  unquestionably  and  irremediably  mon^ 
strous.  If  there  is  any  truth  or  indication  of  truth  in  all 
that  the  most  artistic  of  nations  alleged  concerning  the  line 
of  beauty,  if  it  is  true  that  in  every  work  of  art,  however 
displayed,  we  must  meet  the  proofs  of  moderation,  of  calm- 
ness, of  tempered  and  mastered  power;  if  it  is  a  reasonable 
demand  that  the  instances  of  nature's  abortion,  from  Avhich 
we  would  turn  away  in  the  street,  objects  and  incidents 
which  awake  no  higher  emotion  than  abhorrent  disgust, 
be  honored  with  no  embalming  rites,  but  left  to  be  taken 
out  of  our  sight,  like  dead  dogs  and  carrion,  by  that  nature 
Avhich  never  perpetuates  what  is  gross  or  noisome;  this 
work  must  be  condemned.  On  the  dark  brow  and  iron 
cheek  of  Heathclift',  there  are  touches  of  the  Miltonic 
fiend ;  l)ut  we  shrink  in  mere  loathing,  in  "  unequivocal 
contempt,"  from  the  base  A\Tetch  who  can  use  his  cruelty 
as  the  tool  of  his  greed,  and  whose  cruelty  itself  is  so  un- 
redeemed by  any  resistance  or  stimulant,  as  to  expend 
itself  on  a  dyhig  son  or  a  girl's  poodle.     There  are  things 
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which  the  pen  of  history  cannot  be  required  to  do  more 
than  touch  on  and  pass  by.  "We  desire  not  admittance  into 
the  recesses  of  the  palace  of  Sujali  Dowlah,  we  will  not 
penetrate  the  privacy  of  the  Cffisars.  If  the  historic  artist 
must  at  times  show  us  the  darkest  evil,  that  we  may  avoid 
it,  or  sweep  it  from  the  earth,  neither  his  nor  any  other 
art  can  altogether  forego  the  glorious  privilege  of  washing 
its  creations  in  pure  water,  and  shunning,  at  least,  the  foul 
and  offensive.  The  whole  atmosphere,  too,  of  this  fiction 
is  distempered,  disturbed,  and  unnatural.  Fever  and  mal- 
aria are  in  the  air.  The  emotions  and  the  crimes  are  on  the 
scale  of  madness ;  and,  as  if  earthly  beings,  and  feelings 
called  terrestrial,  were  not  of  potency  sufficient  to  carry  on 
the  exciting  drama,  there  are  dangerous,  very  ghostly  per- 
sonages, of  the  spectral  order,  introduced,  and  communings 
held  with  the  spirit  world  which  would  go  far  to  prove 
Yorkshire  the  original  locality  of  spirit-rapping.  All  this 
is  true,  and  no  reader  of  the  book  will  deem  our  mode  of 
expressing  it  severe.  Yet  we  have  perfect  confidence  in 
pointing  to  Wuthering  Heights^  as  a  work  containing  evi- 
dence of  powers  it  were  perhaps  impossible  to  estimate, 
and  mental  wealth  which  Ave  might  vainly  attempt  to  com- 
pute. A  host  of  Titans  would  make  wild  work,  if  directed 
by  a  child  to  overturn  the  mountains ;  a  host  of  dwarfs 
would  do  little  good  or  harm  in  any  case ;  but  bring  your 
Titans  under  due  command,  set  over  them  a  judgment  that 
can  discern  and  command,  and  hill  will  rise  swiftly  over 
hill,  till  the  pyramid  is  scaling  the  sky.  The  powers  mani- 
fested in  this  strange  book  seem  to  us  comparable  to  a 
Titan  host ;  and  we  know  no  task  beyond  their  might,  had 
they  been  ruled  by  a  severe  taste  and  discriminating  judg- 
ment. The  mere  ability  to  conceive  and  depict,  with 
strength  so  unwavering  and  clearness  so  vivid,  that  wild 
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group  of  characters,  the  nnmcasurcd  distance  into  which 
recedes  all  that  is  conventional,  customary,  or  sentimental, 
the  tremendous  strength  and  maturity  of  the  style,  Avould 
be  enouo-h  to  justify  our  words.  The  very  absurdities  and 
exaggerations  of  the  construction  lend  their  testimony  here. 
Xot  for  a  moment,  with  such  materials,  could  tlie  aim  of  art 
have  been  attained,  could  belief,  in  some  sense  and  for  some 
space,  have  been  produced,  save  by  commanding  powers. 
It  may  be  the  wild  and  haggard  pageantry  of  a  dream  at 
which  Ave  gaze,  but  it  is  a  dream  we  can  never  forget. 
Though  the  dissent  and  denial  of  our  reason  are,  when  we 
pause,  explicit,  Ave  no  sooner  resign  ourselves  to  the  spell 
of  the  magician,  than  Ave  feel  jsoAverless  to  disbelieve.  In 
the  strength  of  the  assertion,  Ave  overlook  its  absurdity. 
Touching  the  character  of  Heathcliff,  moreover,  and,  Avith 
less  expressness,  of  that  of  Cathy  EarnshaAA',  Ave  have  a 
remark  to  make,  AA'hich  Avill  extend  to  cei'tain  of  the  char- 
acters of  Currer  Bell,  and  Av^hich  might,  Ave  think,  go  far  to 
point  out  a  psychological  defence,  to  be  urged  Avith  some 
plausibility,  of  much  that  is  extravagant  and  revolting  in 
either  case.  The  power  over  the  mind  of  what  Mr.  Car- 
lyle  calls  "  fixed  idea,"  is  avcII  knoAA'n ;  the  possession  of 
the  Avhole  soul  by  one  belief  or  aim  produces  strange  and 
unaccountable  effects,  commingling  strength  and  Aveakness, 
kindness  and  cruelty,  and  seeming,  at  first  sight,  to  com- 
promise the  very  imity  of  nature.  Ellis  Bell,  in  IVut/ier- 
ing  Heights^  deals  Avith  a  kindred,  though  somewhat  difter- 
ent  phenomenon.  She  has  not  to  do  with  intellect,  but 
emotion.  She  paints  the  effects  of  one  overmastering  feel- 
ing, the  maniac  actings  of  him  Avho  has  quaffed  one  draught 
of  maddening  passion.  The  passion  she  has  chosen  is  love. 
There  is  still  a  gleam  of  nobleness,  of  natural  human  affec- 
tion, in  the  heart  of  Heathcliff  in  the  days  of  his  early  love 
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for  Cathy,  when  he  ruslies  manfully  at  the  bull-dog  which 
has  seized  lier,  and  sets  himself,  after  she  is  safe  in  Thrush- 
cross  Grange,  on  the  windoNV  ledge,  to  watch  how  matters 
go  on,  "  because,"  says  he,  "  if  Catherine  had  wished  to 
return,  I  intended  shattering  their  great  glass  panes  to  a 
million  fragments,  unli-ss  they  let  her  out."  But  we  watch 
tliat  boyish  heart,  until,  in  the  furnace  of  hopeless  and 
agonizing  passion,  it  becomes  as  insensible  to  any  tender 
emotion,  to  any  emotion  save  one,  as  a  mass  of  glowing 
iron  to  trickling  dew.  Ileathcliff's  original  nature  is  seen 
only  in  the  outgoing  of  his  love  towards  Cathy  ;  there  he 
is  liuman,  if  he  is  frenzied ;  in  all  other  cases,  he  is  a  devil. 
As  his  nature  Avas  never  good,  as  there  were  always  in  it 
the  liidden  elements  of  the  sneak  and  the  butcher,  the 
whole  of  that  semi-vital  life  which  he  retains  towards  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  ignoble  and  revolting.  His  sorrow 
has  been  to  him  moral  death.  With  truly  diabolic  uni- 
formity, every  exercise  of  power  possible  to  him  upon  any 
creatiu'e,  rational  or  irrational,  Cathy,  of  course,  excepted, 
is  made  for  its  torment.  He  seems  in  one  half  of  his  nature 
to  have  lost  all  sensibility,  to  be  unconscious  that  human 
beings  suffer  pain.  The  great  agony  of  passion  has  burned 
out  of  his  bosom  the  chords  of  sympathy  which  linked  him 
to  his  kind,  and  left  hhn  in  that  ghastly  and  fiendish  soli- 
tude, which  it  is  awful  to  dream  of  as  a  possible  element  in 
the  punishment  of  hell.  However  frightful  the  love-scenes 
in  the  death  chamber  of  Cathy  —  and  we  su})pose  there  is 
nothing  at  all  similar  to  these  in  the  range  of  literature  — 
we  feel  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  man.  When  Ave 
think  on  his  early  roamings  with  his  lost  and  dying  love 
on  the  wild  moors,  we  can  even  perceive,  stealing  over  the 
lieart,  a  faint  breath  of  sympathy.  But  Avhen  he  leaves 
the  world  of  his  real  existence  —  the  world  of  his  love  for 
34* 
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Cathy,  whether  as  a  breathhig  woman,  oi*  as  the  wraith 
which  he  still  loves  on  —  we  shrink  from  him  as  from  a 
corpse,  made  more  ghastly  by  the  hideous  movements  of 
galvanism.  Somewhat  different  is  the  effect  of  the  same 
passion  upon  Cathy.  Hers  was  originally  a  brave,  beauti- 
ful, essentially  noble  nature  ;  through  all  her  waywardness, 
we  love  her  still ;  and  though  her  passion  for  Heathcliff 
costs  her  her  life,  it  never  scathes  and  sears  her  soul  into 
a  calcined  crag  like  his.  To  the  last,  her  heart  and  imag- 
ination can  bear  her  to  the  Avild  flowers  she  used  to  gather 
amid  the  heath ;  strange  and  wraith-like  as  she  grows  in  the 
storm  of  that  resistless  passion,  we  know  full  well  that  no 
mean,  or  cruel,  or  unwomanly  thought  could  enter  her 
breast.  Viewed  as  a  psychological  study  of  this  sort,  a 
defence  might,  we  say,  be  set  up  for  the  choice  of  these 
two  characters ;  and  when  thus  confessedly  morbid,  their 
handling  will  be  allowed  to  be  masterly.  Nor  can  it  be 
alleged  that  instances  of  similar  passion,  attended  by  like 
results,  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  real  life.  Madness, 
idiocy,  and  death,  are  acknowledged  to  follow  misguided 
or  hopeless  affection.  In  the  case  both  of  Cathy  and 
Heathcliff,  there  was  unquestionably  a  degree  of  the  first. 
But  the  defence  can  at  best  be  partial,  for,  we  submit, 
bedlam  is  no  legitimate  sphere  of  art.  Of  one  thing,  how- 
ever, there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  girl's  hand  which  drew 
Heathcliff  and  Cathy,  which  never  shook  as  it  brought  out 
those  lines  of  agony  on  cheek  and  brow,  which  never  for  a 
moment  lost  its  strength  and  swee2>  in  flourish  or  bravura, 
was  such  as  has  seldom  wielded  eitlier  pen  or  pencil. 

We  might  descant  at  great  length  on  the  variety  of 
power  dis2>layed  in  this  extraordinary  book  ;  but  we  should 
leave  it  without  conveying  an  idea,  even  partially  correct, 
of  its  general   character,  if  we   omitted   to   notice  tliose 
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touches  of  nature's  softest  beauty,  those  tones  of  nature's 
softest  melody,  which  are  blended,  so  cunningly  as  to  excite 
no  sense  of  discord,  with  its  general  excitement  and  gloom. 
We  cannot  forbear  quoting  here  a  passage  which  seems  to 
us  deeply  suggestive ;  the  speaker  is  a  young  girl,  and  he 
of  whom  she  speaks  a  boy  about  her  own  age :  — 

"  One  time,  however,  we  were  near  quarrelling.  He  said 
the  pleasantcst  manner  of  spending  a  hot  July  day  was 
lying  from  morning  till  evening  on  a  bank  of  heath  in  the 
middle  of  the  moors,  with  the  bees  humming  dreamily 
about  among  the  bloom,  and  the  larks  singing  high  up 
overhead,  and  the  blue  sky  and  bright  sun  shining  steadily 
and  cloudlessly.  That  was  his  perfect  idea  of  heaven's 
happiness.  Mine  was,  rocking  in  a  rustling  green  tree,  with 
a  west  wind  blowing,  and  bright,  white  clouds  flitting 
rapidly  above ;  and  not  only  larks,  but  throstles,  and  black- 
birds, and  linnets,  and  cuckoos,  pouring  out  music  on  every 
side,  and  the  moors  seen  at  a  distance,  broken  into  cool, 
dusky  dells ;  but  close  by  great  swells  of  long  grass  undu- 
lating in  waves  to  the  breeze ;  and  woods,  and  sounding 
water,  and  the  whole  world  awake  and  wild  Avith  joy.  He 
wanted  all  to  lie  in  an  ecstacy  of  peace ;  I  wanted  all  to 
sparkle  and  dance  in  a  glorious  jubilee." 

Does  this  not  bear  witness  to  much  ?  No  symf)athy  but 
that  of  a  green  heart  could  have  won  access  to  that  child's 
heaven.  Xone  but  a  free,  and  elastic,  and  loving  nature 
could  thus,  with  the  inimitable  touch  of  ti'uth  and  reality^ 
have  heard,  through  the  ear  of  that  glad  girl,  in  the  joy- 
toned  anthem  of  bird,  and  water,  and  rustling  branch,  the 
very  music  of  heaven.  The  faithfuln'ess  of  the  picture,  the 
perfect  and  effortless  realization  of  the  whole  summer  scene, 
80  that  we  hear  that  west  wind,  and  see  those  bright  white 
clouds  —  the  cumulous  clouds  which  the  summer  long,  are 
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the  flocks  of  the  west  wind  —  and  scent  that  bloom  of  the 
warm,  waving  heather,  is  demonstration  absolutely  sufficient 
of  that  inborn  love  of  nature's  joy  and  beauty  which  never 
yet  dwelt  in  a  narrow  or  unworthy  breast.  This  short 
extract,  too,  is  sufficient  to  prove  maturity  and  excellence 
of  style.  There  is  a  free,  strong,  graceful  force  in  every 
line  ;  there  is  no  dallying,  no  second  touch  ;  the  little  scene 
groups  itself  gracefully  together  as  if  to  that  summer  music. 

We  make  no  more  than  an  allusion  to  Ellis  Bell's  poetry. 
It  is  characterized  by  strength  and  freshness,  and  by  that 
original  cadence,  that  power  of  melody,  which,  be  it  wild, 
or  tender,  or  even  harsh,  was  never  heard  before,  and  comes 
at  first  hand  from  nature,  as  her  sign  of  the  born  poet. 
We  have  compared  the  j^oetry  of  the  three  sisters ;  and  in 
spite  of  a  prevailing  oj^inion  to  the  contrary,  we  scruple 
not  to  declare,  that  the  clear  result  of  our  examination  is 
the  conclusion  that  Ellis  Bell's  is  beyond  measure  the  best. 

But,  after  all,  we  must  pronounce  M^hat  has  been  left  us 
by  this  wonderful  woman,  unhealthy,  immature,  and  worthy 
of  being  avoided.  Wuthering  Heights^  we  repeat,  belongs 
to  the  horror  school  of  fiction,  and  is  iuA^olved  in  its  unequiv- 
ocal and  unexcepting  condemnation.  We  say  not  that  a 
mind,  inured  to  the  task,  cannot,  by  careful  scrutiny  and 
severe  discrimination,  derive  valuable  hints  and  important 
exercise  from  such  works.  You  may  trace  and  emulate 
strength  of  touch  and  richness  of  color,  while  you  detest  the 
subject.  You  may  listen  to  snatches  of  woodland  music,  and 
thrill  to  tints  of  woodland  beauty,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  hyena's  den.  But  we  do  not  for  this  recall  our  condem- 
nation. At  the  foot  of  the  gallows,  touches  of  nature's 
tenderness  may  be  marked :  in  the  pallid  face  of  the  crim- 
inal you  may  note  workings  of  emotion  not  to  be  seen 
elsewhere.     Anatomy  might  be  studied,  with  both  novelty 
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and  force  of  instruction,  in  the  quivering  of  the  muscles  and 
wrenching  of  the  forehead  of  one  Avho  lay  on  the  wheel. 
But  it  admits  not  of  question,  that  the  general  effect  of  such 
spectacles  is  brutalizing,  and  we  would  therefore  without 
hesitation  terminate  their  publicity.  On  exactly  the  same 
grounds,  would  we  bid  our  readers  avoid  works  of  distem- 
pered excitement.  Even  when  such  are  of  the  highest 
excellence  in  their  class,  as  those  of  Ellis  Bell  and  Edgar 
Poe,  we  would  deliberately  sentence  them  to  oblivion. 
Their  general  effect  is  to  produce  a  mental  state  alien  to  the 
calm  energy  and  quiet  homely  feelmgs  of  real  life  ;  to  make 
the  soul  the  slave  of  stimulants,  and  those  of  the  fiercest 
kind ;  and,  whatever  morbid  irritability  may  for  the  time 
be  fostered,  to  shrivel  and  dry  up  those  sympathies  which 
are  the  most  tender,  delicate,  and  precious.  Works  like 
those  of  Edgar  Poe  and  this  'Wutherinr/  Heifjhts  must  be 
plainly  declared  to  blunt,  to  briatalize,  and  to  enervate  the 
mind.  Of  the  poetry,  also,  of  Ellis  Bell,  it  must  be  said 
that  it  is  not  healthful.  Its  beauty  is  allied  to  that  Avild 
loveliness  which  may  gleam  on  the  hectic  cheek,  or  move 
while  it  startles,  as  we  listen  to  maniac  ravings.  And 
wherefore  this  unchanging  wail,  whence  this  perpetual  and 
inexpressible  melancholy,  in  the  poems  of  one  so  young  ? 
What  destiny  is  it  with  Avhich  this  young  heart  so  vainly 
struggles,  and  by  which  it  is  overcome  ?  Is  it  possible  that, 
under  the  sunny  azure  of  an  English  sky,  and  while  the  foot 
is  on  English  moors,  so  titter  a  sadness  may  descend  on  a 
girl,  whom  we  expect  to  find  "  a  metaphor  of  spring,  and 
mirth,  and  gladness,"  the  sister  of  the  fawn  and  the  linnet  ? 
The  spectacle  is  deeply  touching,  and,  alas  !  the  explanation 
is  at  hand  ;  an  explanation  which,  while  it  leaves  untouched 
the  assertion  that  the  beauty  of  these  poems  is  that  of  the 
blighted  flower,  changes  every  feeling  with  which  we  might 
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momentarily  regard  their  author  into  pitying  sorrow.  Her 
genius  was  yoked  with  death.  It  never  freed  itself  from 
the  dire  companionship,  never  rose  into  freedom  and  clear- 
ness. As  in  the  old  Platonic  chariot,  her  soul,  borne  by 
her  winged  genius,  rose  strong  and  daring  towards  the 
empyrean ;  but  ere  it  breathed  the  pure  serene,  that  black 
steed,  which  was  also  yoked  indissolubly  to  the  car,  dragged 
her  downwards  even  to  the  grave.  Her  poetry,  whatever 
tones  of  true  and  joyful  lyi'ic  music  it  may  at  intervals 
afford,  is,  as  a  whole,  but  the  wild  wailing  melody  to  which 
was  fought  the  battle  between  genius  and  death. 

Of  Anne  Bronte,  known  as  Acton  Bell,  we  have  scarce  a 
remark  to  make.  In  her  life,  too,  sadness  was  the  reigning 
element,  but  she  possessed  no  such  strong  genius  as  her 
sister.  "  Anne's  character,"  says  Currer  Bell,  "  was  more 
subdued  ;  she  wanted  the  power,  the  fire,  the  originality  of 
her  sister,  but  was  well  endowed  with  quiet  virtues  of  her 
,own.  Long-suffering,  self-denying,  reflective,  and  intelli- 
gent, a  constitutional  reserve  and  taciturnity  placed  and 
kept  her  in  the  shade,  and  covered  her  mind,  and  especially 
her  feelings,  with  a  sort  of  nun-like  veil,  which  was  rarely 
lifted."  Her  death  is  tlms  recorded  by  the  same  authority : 
— "  She  (Ellis)  was  not  buried  ere  Anne  fell  Ul.  She  had 
not  been  committed  to  the  grave  a  fortnight,  before  we 
received  distinct  intimation  that  it  was  necessary  to  prepare 
our  minds  to  see  the  younger  sister  go  after  the  elder. 
Accordingly,  she  followed  m  the  same  path,  Avith  slower 
step,  and  with  a  patience  that  equalled  the  other's  fortitude. 
I  have  said  that  she  was  religious,  and  it  was  by  leaning  on 
those  Christian  doctrines  in  which  she  firmly  believed,  that 
she  found  support  through  her  most  painful  journey.  I 
witnessed  their  efficacy  in  her  latest  hour  and  greatest  trial, 
and  must  bear  testimony  to  the  calm  triumph  with  which 
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they  brought  her  through."  She  dio<l  May  28,  1849.  The 
last  hnos  written  by  Acton  Bell  are  so  full  of  pathos, 
awaken  a  sorrow  so  holy  and  ennobling,  and  breathe  a  faith 
80  strong  and  tranquil,  that  we  cannot  pass  them  by :  — 

"  I  hoped,  that  with  the  brave  and  strong, 
My  portion 'd  task  might  lie  ; 
To  toil  amid  the  busy  throng, 
With  purpose  pure  and  high. 

But  God  lias  fix'd  another  part, 

And  he  has  fix'd  it  well : 
I  said  so  with  my  bleeding  heart, 

When  first  the  anguish  fell. 

Thou,  God,  hast  taken  our  delight. 
Our  treasured  hope  away  : 
,     Thou  bidd'st  us  now  weep  through  the  night, 
And  sorrow  through  the  day. 

These  weary  hours  will  not  be  lost. 

These  days  of  misery, 
These  nights  of  darkness,  anguish-tost, 

Can  I  but  turn  to  thee : 

With  secret  labor  to  sustain 

In  humble  patience  every  blow; 
To  gather  fortitude  from  pain. 

And  hope  and  holiness  from  woe. 

Thus  let  me  serve  thee  from  my  heart, 

Whate'er  may  be  my  written  fate ; 
Whether  thus  early  to  depart. 

Or  yet  awhile  to  wait. 

If  thou  should'st  bring  me  back  to  life, 

More  humbled  I  should  be ; 
More  wise  —  more  strengthen'd  for  the  strife, 

More  apt  to  lean  on  thee. 
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Should  death  be  standing  at  the  gate, 

Thus  should  I  keep  n\y  vow ; 
But,  Lord !  whatever  be  my  fate, 

Oh,  let  me  serve  thee  now  1" 

"These  lines  written,"  adds  Currer  Bell,  "the  desk  was 
closed,  the  pen  laid  aside,  forever." 

It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  any  more  than  a  faint 
and  mournful  reminiscence  of  Ellis  and  Acton  Bell  will 
survive  the  generation  now  passing  away.  But  the  case  is 
widely  different  with  the  eldest  of  the  sisters.  Currer  Bell 
has  won  for  herself  a  place  in  our  literature  from  which  she 
cannot  be  deposed.  Her  influence  will  long  be  felt,  as  a 
strong  plastic  energy,  in  the  literature  of  Britain  and  the 
world.  The  language  of  England  will  retain  a  trace  of  her 
genius.  We  have  no  intention,  at  present,  to  sulTject  her 
works  to  a  detailed  criticism ;  we  purpose  merely  to  notice 
a  few  of  her  leading  characteristics,  dnd,  listening  to  her 
words  as  those  of  one  who  scrupled  not  to  assume  the 
tone  of  a  censor  of  her  age,  and  considered  every  word  she 
penned  matter  of  conscientious  regard,  to  endeavor  to 
define,  briefly  but  articulately,  the  worth  of  her  teaching. 
Currer  Bell  i:)rofessed  to  be  no  idle  entertainer.  She  did 
not,  indeed,  tag  on  a  moral  to  the  end  of  her  book,  —  else 
it  had  been  little  worth,  —  or  even  blazon  it  on  its  surface. 
But  she  professed  to  write  truly,  to  show  living  men 
and  women,  meeting  the  exigencies,  grappling  with  the 
problems  of  real  life,  to  point  out  how  the  battle  goes  in 
private  circles,  between  pretension  and  reality,  between 
falsehood  and  trutJi.  If  we  were  content  to  listen  to  her 
as  a  historian,  she  relinquished  with  a  smile  the  laurel  of 
the  romancer.  She  was  the  pi'ofessed  foe  of  convention- 
ality, and  the  whole  tone  of  her  Avritings  evinces  her  desire 
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to  fling  off  its  tramiiu'ls.     To  what  extent  she  succeeded 
M'e  may  learn  as  we  2)roceed. 

The  styk^  of  Currer  Bell  is  one  which  will  reward  study 
for  its  own  sake.  Its  character  is  directness,  clearness, 
force.  We  could  point  to  no  style  which  appears  to  us 
more  genuinely  and  nobly  English.  Prompt  and  business- 
like, perfectly  free  of  obscurity,  refining,  or  involution,  it 
seems  the  native  garment  of  honest  passion  and  clear 
thought,  the  natural  dialect  of  men  that  can  work  and  will. 
It  reminds  one  of  a'  good  highway  among  English  hills : 
leading  straiglit  to  its  destination,  and  turning  aside  for  no 
rare  glimpse  of  landscape,  yet  bordered  by  dewy  fields, 
and  woods,  and  crags,  with  a  mountain  stream  here  rolling 
beneath  it,  and  a  thin  cascade  here  whitening  the  face 
of  the  rock  by  its  side :  utility  embosomed  in  beauty. 
Perhaps  its  tone  is  somewhat  too  uniform,  its  balance  and 
cadence  too  unvaried.  Perhaps,  also,  there  is  too  much  of 
the  abruptness  of  passion.  AVe  should  certainly  set  it  far 
below  many  styles  in  richness,  delicacy,  calmness,  and 
grace.  But  there  is  no  writer  whose  style  can  be  pro- 
nounced a  universal  model ;  and  for  simple  narrative,  for 
the  relation  of  what  one  would  hear  Avith  all  speed,  yet 
with  a  si)ice  of  accompanying  pleasure,  this  style  is  a  model 
as  nearly  perfect  as  we  can  conceive.  And  its  beauty  is  so 
genuine  and  honest !  You  are  at  first  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  charm  wliich  breathes  around,  filling  tlie  air  as  with 
the  fragrance  of  roses  after  showers;  but  the  secret  caimot 
long  remain  hidden  from  the  poor  critic,  doomed  to  know 
how  he  is  pleased.  It  lies  in  the  perfect  honesty,  combined 
with  the  perfect  accuracy,  of  the  sympathy  with  nature's 
beauty  which  dwelt  in  the  breast  of  the  author;  in  the 
fact  that  she  ever  loved  the  dew-drop,  the  daisy,  the  moun- 
tain bird,  the  vernal  branch.     Uncalled   for   and   to   her 
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unconsciously,  at  the  smile  of  sympathy,  the  flowers  and 
the  dew-drops  come  to  soften  and  adorn  her  j^age. 

Of  Currer  Bell's  love  of  nature  we  wish  we  had  space  to 
speak  at  some  length :  we  can  oiFer  merely  one  or  two 
remarks.  There  is  nothing  so  commonly  mimicked,  and 
there  are  few  things  so  rarely  displayed,  as  genuine  love 
and  accurate  knoAvledge  of  nature.  The  tinith  is,  nature 
is  somewhat  difficult  to  knoAv:  we  think  not  of  notins: 
the  tints  in  a  picture  which  has  hun^  in  our  eyes  since 
childhood.  And  whatever  may  be  said  of  universal  beauty, 
we  have  become  perfectly  assured  of  this,  that  he  who  sets 
himself  really  to  watch  nature  will  find  the  beauty  of  her 
general  aspect  merely  the  contrast  by  which  she  illustrates 
her  moods  and  moments  —  the  every  day  dress  by  which 
she  sets  off  her  jewelry:  and  that  few  indications  can 
be  surer  of  a  want  of  delicate  appreciation  of  the  loveli- 
ness of  sky,  and  cloud,  and  mountain,  than  the  common- 
place prating  about  all  being  beautiful  which  we  behold. 
Currer  Bell,  Uke  her  sister  Ellis,  gives  us  such  pictures  of 
nature,  so  detailed,  so  definite,  so  unmistakable,  so  fresh, 
that  they  rise  before  us  like  a  reminiscence,  or  give  us  an 
assurance  as  of  eyesight.  AYe  could  quote,  in  illustration 
of  these  remarks,  passage  after  passage  of  perfect  truth,  not 
in  any  measure  the  less  true  that  the  scenes  described  have 
been  seen  by  the  eye  of  an  original  imagination,  or  that  an 
exquisite  fancy  has  at  times  flung  a  pearl-wreath  round  the 
doA'e's  neck,  where  nature's  touches  of  azure  and  gold  were 
already  gleaming.  Among  the  more  ordinary  but  most 
easily  appreciable  of  such  passages,  is  that  careless  passing 
description  in  the  third  volume  of  Shirley^  of  the  genci'al 
effect  of  an  east  wind  in  a  cloudless  August  sky,  and  the 
sudden  change  to  the  west:  —  "It  was  the  close  of  August: 
the  weather  was  fine  —  that  is  to  say,  it  was  very  dry  and 
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very  dusty,  for  an  arid  wind  had  been  blowing  from  the 
east  this  month  past :  very  cloudless,  too,  though  a  pale 
haze,  stationary  in  the  atmosphere,  seemed  to  rob  of  all 
depth  of  tone  the  blue  of  heaven,  of  all  freshness  the  ver- 
dure of  earth,  and  of  all  glow  the  light  of  day 

But  there  came  a  day  when  the  whid  ceased  to  sob  at  the 
eastern  gable  of  the  rectory,  and  at  the  oriel  window  of 
the  church,  A  Utile  cloud  like  a  man's  hand  arose  in  the 
west ;  gusts  from  the  same  quarter  drove  it  on,  and  spread 
it  wide;  wet  and  tempest  prevailed  awhile.  When  that 
was  over,  the  sun  broke  out  genially,  heaven  regained  its 
azure,  and  earth  its  green :  the  livid  cholera-tint  had  van- 
ished from  the  face  of  nature ;  the  hills  rose  clear  round 
the  horizon,  absolved  from  that  pale  malaria-haze."  Not 
more  true,  but  more  rare,  is  the  following  bit  of  woodland 
painting,  which,  \VQ  humbly  submit,  is  worthy  of  Words- 
worth :  —  "I  know  all  the  pleasantest  spots :  I  know  Avliere 
we  could  got  nuts'  in  nutting-time  ;  I  know  where  wild 
strawbentes  abound ;  I  know  certain  lonely,  quite  untrod- 
den glades,  carpeted  with  strange  mosses,  some  yellow  as 
if  gilded,  some  a  sober  gray,  some  gem-green.  I  know 
groups  of  trees,  that  ravish  the  eye  with  their  perfect,  pic- 
ture-like effects:  rude  oak,  delicate  birch,  glossy  beech, 
clustered  in  contrast ;  and  ash-trees  stately  as  Saul,  stand- 
ing isolated,  and  superannuated  wood-giants  clad  in  bright 
shrouds  of  ivy."  The  reader  of  these  Avorks  will  know  we 
could  quote  similar  sketches  from  every  chapter. 

Allied  witli  tliis  power  of  original  and  loving  observation 
of  nature,  and  here  natui-ally  claiming  our  attention,  the 
imaginative  faculty  of  Currer  Bell  was  altogether  new  and 
remarkable.  It  would  lead  us  very  far  to  discuss  and  de- 
termine the  relations  and  distinctions  between  the  powers 
of  percjeption,  of  imaghiation,  and  of  thought.     We  lean 
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to  the  belief,  that  a  definite  line  cannot  be  drawn  between 
them ;  that  it  is  not  possible  in  e^•ely  case  to  distinguish 
between  the  piercing  glance  which  perceives,  and  the  imag- 
inative gaze  which  bestows ;  between  the  strong  memory 
which  retains,  and  the  clear  concei:)tion  which  recalls.  We 
doubt  not  that  the  imagination  of  Currer  Bell  was  con- 
cerned in  every  embracing  look  she  cast  over  nature ;  and 
we  should  deem  it  a  vain  assay  to  disentangle  the  complex- 
ity of  faculty  by  which  so  fair  a  variety  of  beauty  was 
lured  to  her  page.  But  there  are  effects  of  imagination 
which  are  unmistakably  its  OAvn,  where  no  scene  or  form 
of  nature  is  recalled,  but  where,  from  her  tints  and  her 
lines,  a  chosen  number  are  selected,  and  the  whole  ar- 
ranged anew  by  a  power  which  we  must  name  creative. 
"SVe  may  falter  in  defining  the  jDrecise  faculty  which  enables 
lis  to  jDaint  perfectly  the  waving  corn  or  the  glowing  gar- 
den. But  we  own  the  magic  of  imagination  at  once,  when, 
in  the  midst  of  her  gardens,  or  surrounded  by  swarthy 
reapers  and  croAvned  vriih  the  yellow  sheaf,  the  Flora  or 
the  Ceres  stands  before  us.  It  is  to  efforts  of  the  imagi- 
native faculty  thus  unmistakable,  that  we  direct  attention 
in  the  case  before  us.  There  are  pieces  of  poetic  creation 
in  the  prose  works  of  Currer  Bell,  distinct,  not  only  from 
the  general  texture  of  her  composition,  but,  so  far  as  we 
know,  from  anything  in  the  English  language.  They  are 
not  of  great  number,  but  so  distinct  are  they  and  striking, 
that  every  one  of  them  could,  after  a  single  perusal  of  her 
works,  be  pointed  out.  The  three  pictures  selected  by 
Rochester  from  Jane's  portfolio,  the  Mermaid  and  Nereides 
in  Shirlei/,  and  a  few  such,  complete  the  list.  We  shall 
select  one  as  an  example,  perhaps  the  finest,  yet  closely  re- 
sembling in  all  important  particulars  the  others.  It  is  the 
personification  of  nature  in  the  second  volume  of  Shirley:  — 
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"  The  gray  church,  and  gi'ayer  tombs,  look  divine  with 
this  crimson  gleam  on  them.  Nature  is  now  at  her  even- 
ing prayers ;  she  is  kneeluig  before  those  red  hills.  I  see 
her  i)rostrate  on  the  great  steps  of  her  altar,  praying  for  a 
fair  night  for  mariners  at  sea,  for  travellers  in  deserts,  for 

lambs  in  moors,  and  unfledged  birds  in  woods 

I  saw  —  I  now  see  —  a  woman-Titan:  her  robe  of  blue  air 
spreads  to  the  outskirts  of  the  heath,  where  yonder  flock  is 
grazing ;  a  veil,  white  as  an  avalanche,  sweeps  from  her 
head  to  her  feet,  and  arabesques  of  lightning  flame  on  its 
borders.  Under  her  breast  I  see  her  zone,  purple  like  that 
horizon ;  through  its  blush  shines  the  star  of  evening.  Her 
steady  eyes  I  cannot  picture — they  are  clear,  they  are  deep 
as  lakes,  they  are  lifted  and  full  of  worship,  they  tremble 
with  the  softness  of  love  and  the  lustre  of  prayer.  Her 
forehead  has  the  expanse  of  a  cloud,  and  is  paler  than  the 
early  moon,  risen  long  before  dark  gathers ;  she  reclines 
her  bosom  on  the  ridge  of  Stilbro'  Moor,  her  mighty  hands 
are  joined  beneath  it.  So  kneeling,  face  to  face  she  speaks 
with  God." 

We  have  nothing  in  the  poetry  of  Currer  Bell  to  com- 
pare with  this.  There  seems  to  us  a  grandeur  of  concep- 
tion, a  strength  and  sweep  of  Une,  a  calm  and  beautiful 
glow  of  color,  a  Grecian  harmony  and  finish,  in  the  whole 
creation,  which  would  render  no  epithet  of  applause  ex- 
travagant. It  has  the  unity  of  poetry.  Had  it  been 
wi'apped  in  a  garment  of  metrical  harmony,  it  would  have 
been  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  jDOwerful  and  beautiful 
personifications  in  the  range  of  our  poetic  literature.  We 
might  speak  in  similar  terms  of  her  pictures  of  the  Mer- 
maid and  the  Nereides.  By  the  wizard  and  plastic  might 
of  her  imagination,  the  sea-woman  of  the  North  is  once 
more  informed  with  life,  and  glares  appalling  from  the 
35* 
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ridge  of  the  wave.  By  the  same  original  energy,  the 
poetic  dream  of  the  old  Greek  mind  is  rescued  from  en- 
veloping oljlivion,  and  the  daughters  of  Nereus,  filmy  as 
the  foam  amid  which  they  glide,  rise  sj^ectral  before  us, 
as  they  jiiight  to  the  eyes  of  the  young  bard  of  Hellas, 
wandering  belated  by  the  moonlit  surge  of  the  ^gean. 
Passages  of  solitary  brilliancy  are  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  all  our  more  imaginative  prose  writers.  Apostrophic 
bursts  and  long  elaborate  similes  are  abundantly  to  be  met 
with.  But  the  clear  and  separate  creation  of  poetry,  the 
group  or  the  figure,  fairly  chiselled  from  the  flawless  mar- 
ble and  left  forever  in  the  loneliness  of  their  beauty,  we 
know  not  to  have  been  ever  formally  introduced  into  Eng- 
lish prose,  save  by  Currer  Bell. 

The  peculiar  strength  of  Currer  Bell  as  a  novelist  can  be 
pointed  out  in  a  single  word.  It  is  that  to  which  allusion 
was  made  in  speaking  of  Wuthering  Heights j  the  delinea- 
tion of  one  relentless  and  tyrannizing  passion.  In  hope,  in 
ardor,  in  joy,  with  proud,  entrancing  emotion,  such  as 
might  have  filled  the  breast  of  him  \vho  bore  away  the  fire 
of  Jove,  love  is  wooed  to  the  breast.  But  a  storm  as  of 
fate  awakens :  the  blue  sky  is  broken  into  lightnings,  and 
hope  smitten  dead ;  and  now  the  love  which  formerly  was 
a  dove  of  Eden  is  changed  mto  a  vulture,  to  gnaw  the 
heart,  retained  in  its  power  by  bands  of  adamant.  As  the 
victim  lies  on  his  rock,  the  whole  aspect  of  the  world 
changes  to  his  eye.  Ordinai-y  pleasures  and  ordinary  pains 
are  impotent  to  engage  the  attention,  to  assuage  tlie  tor- 
ment. No  dance  of  the  nymphs  of  oce^n  attracts  the  wan 
eye,  or  for  a  moment  turns  the  vulture  aside.  Such  a 
passion  is  the  love  of  Rochester  for  Jane,  perhaps  in  a 
somewhat  less  degree,  that  of  Jane  for  Rochester;  such, 
slightly  changed  in  aspect,  is  the  passion  beneath  which 
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Caroline  pines  away,  an<l  tliat  whicli  convulses  the  brave 
bosom  of  Sliirley.  With  steady  and  daring  hand,  Currer 
Bell  depicts  this  agony  in  all  its  stages;  we  may  weep  and 
tremble,  but  we  leel  that  her  nerves  do  not  quiver,  that 
her  eye  is  unfilmed.  So  perfect  is  the  verisimilitude,  nay 
the  truth,  of  the  delineation,  that  you  cannot  for  a  moment 
doubt  tliat  living  hearts  have  actually  throbbed  with  like 
j>assion.  It  is  matter,  we  believe,  of  universal  assent,  that 
Currer  Bell  here  stands  almost  alone  among  the  female 
novelists  of  Britain,  and  we  doubt  whether,  however  they 
surpass  her  in  the  variety  of  their  delineations,  there  is  any 
novelist  of  the  other  sex  who,  in  this  department,  has 
exhibited  greater  power. 

"What  positive  lesson,  we  ask  finally,  moral  or  intellectual, 
did  Currer  Bell  read  to  her  age?  The  question  can  be 
simply  and  briefly  answered.  In  her  Avorks,  there  is  a 
imiversal  assertion  of  rights  and  emotions  stamped  by  the 
seal-royal  of  nature,  against  the  usurpations  of  avarice  and 
mode.  The  passion  Avhich  is  kindled  really  by  nature, 
though  the  hearts  in  which  it  glows  may  be  far  asunder, 
shall  burn  its  way,  through  station,  through  prejudice, 
through  all  obstacles  that  can  oppose  it,  until  the  fires 
unite,  and  rise  upwards  in  one  white  flame.  The  true  love 
of  Rochester  for  the  governess  he  employs,  the  true  love 
of  the  rich  and  brilliant  Shirley  for  her  tutor,  must  finally 
triumph :  Nature  and  Custom  contend,  and  the  "  anarch 
old"  goes  down.  It  is  Jflways  so;  the  sympathy  with 
nature's  strength  and  reality  is  unchanging.  Poltroonery, 
too,  of  all  sorts,  baseness,  feeble  pretension,  and  falsehood, 
are  crowned  with  their  rightful  scorn.  Valor,  fortitude, 
strength  of  will,  and  all  the  stalwart  virtues  that  bear  the 
world  before  them,  are  honored  and  illustrated.  The  great 
duty  of  submission,  Avithout  fainting  or  murmuring,  to  the 
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decrees  of  Providence,  is  proclaimed  -n-ith  overwhelming 
power,  and  indeed  Avith  an  iteration  which  makes  us  at 
times  fain  to  cry  out,  that  this  is  Currer  Bell's  one  lecture, 
which  we  may  expect  at  any  moment  to  be  held  by  the 
button-hole  to  hear.  "I  disai:)prove  everything  Utopian. 
Look  life  in  its  iron  fece,  stare  reality  out  of  its  brassy 
countenance:"  this  is  the  gist  of  all  her  moralizing.  The 
lesson,  however,  belongs  to  the  stern  and  practical  ethics 
of  life,  not  easily  rendered  trite,  and  we  deem  worthy  of 
jipecial  remark  a  particular  instance  in  which  we  have  it, 
or  one  nearly  allied  to  it,  is  enforced ;  in  all  the  fiction  we 
ever  read,  we  could  point  to  no  case  of  instruction,  at 
once  so  practical,  so  impressive,  and  so  precious.  It  is  a 
particular  touch  in  the  delineation  of  the  triumph  of  reso- 
lution and  i^rinciple  in  the  breast  of  Jane  Eyre.  The 
conflict  is  at  its  height.  Reason  and  conscience  falter,  and 
Avill  give  no  clear  decision ;  they  seem  inclined  rather  to 
regard  surrender  as  a  less  evil  than  the  jjossible  .ieide  of 
Rochester.  Then  it  is  that  the  epic  heroism  of  little  Jane, 
while  it  reaches  the  climax  of  its  grandeur,  reaches  also  the 
height  of  its  practical  value.  "  I  had  no  solace  from  self- 
approbation:  not  even  from  self-respect.  I  had  injured  — 
woimded  —  left  my  master.  I  was  hateful  in  my  own  eyes. 
Still,  I  could  not  turn,  nor  retrace  one  step.  God  must 
have  led  me  on.  As  to  my  own  will  or  conscience,  impas- 
sioned grief  had  trampled  one,  and  stifled  the  other."  The 
same  pha^e  of  her  agony  had  been  presented  shortly  before, 
and  perhaps  with  still  greater  force.  We  believe  this  no 
mere  imaginary  picture.  There  are  situations  in  life  when 
blackness  is  overhead  and  desolation  within,  and  not  any- 
thing remains  but  an  indestructible,  unaccountable,  scarce 
conscious  instinct  of  duty ;  when  the  soul  may  be  likened 
to  one  M'ho  clings  to  a  rope  in  a  swoon,  while  a  great  billow 
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goes  over  him,  and  his  only  chance  is,  that  the  senseless 
hand  still  holds  spasmodically  on.  In  the  hour  of  sorest 
need,  the  figure  of  that  invincible  girl  may  rise,  Avith  a  look 
of  real  and  potent  encouragement,  to  steel  many  a  heart  to 
defy  the  devil  to  the  last. 

The  asseition  of  what  we  may  call  the  sacredness  of 
natural  emotion,  in  its  natural  modes  of  action,  made  by 
Currer  Bell,  merits  an  attention  altogether  peculiar.  There 
are  few  subjects  on  which  we  would  speak  with  greatei* 
emphasis.  It  relates  to  a  part  of  the  system  of  natural 
ethics  which  Christians  are  most  apt  to  neglect,  but  of 
which  the  neglect  is  as  pernicious  as  it  is  indefensible.  Has 
it  not  a  somewhat  singular  sound,  to  talk  of  the  Christian 
duty  of  permitting  in  the  formation  of  the  nuptial  tie  (nay, 
of  enjoining  and  insisting  on)  the  free  play  of  the  natural 
affections?  Is  it  not  widely  customary,  for  men  and 
women,  ready  to  die  in  defence  of  Christian  principle, 
anxiously  and  prayerfully  shaping  their  lives  by  the  teach- 
ing of  the  New  Testament,  either  themselves  to  many,  or 
to  lend  their  sanction  to  marriages,  in  which  it  is  well 
known  and  deliberately  contemplated,  that  no  feeling  of 
intense  attachment,  no  love,  exists  in  the  breast  of  either 
party  ?  3Ien  whom  it  would  be  hard  not  to  call  excellent, 
clergymen  especially,  regard  entrance  upon  the  married 
state  as  a  part  of  the  formal  and  mechanical  business  of 
life.  At  a  certain  age,  the  duties  of  the  parish  are  entered 
upon,  the  manse  is  furnished,  and  then,  for  various  reasons, 
of  comfort,  of  economy,  of  respectability,  a  wife  is  "taken." 
Young  persons  of  the  other  sex  are,  so  far  as  we  can  judge, 
equally  apt  to  look  upon  marriage  \\ith  no  sense  of  the  fact 
that  affection  is  here  one  with  duty,  and  its  absence  a  sin. 
Parents,  again,  as  will  occur  to  every  one,  though  of  sincere 
and  habitual  piety,  though  desirous  of  promoting  the  best 
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interests  of  their  children,  and  M'hile  deeply  concerned  that 
their  daughters  are  Avedded  to  men  of  position  and  means, 
of  integrity  and  ability,  nay,  of  religion,  will  pass  over,  or 
lightly  shuffle  by,  all  questions  touching  capacity  of  affec- 
tion or  sympathy  of  nature.  Yet  one  would  think  a  single 
look  beneath  the  outermost  vail  of  appearance  might  con- 
vince all  that,  with  the  answers  practically  rendered  to  such 
questions  as  these,  is  vitally  and  indissolubly  connected  the 
real  happiness,  or  the  bitter  misery,  of  after  life.  One 
would  imagine,  too,  that  it  required  no  very  penetrating 
inquisition  into  the  laws  of  things,  to  discover  that,  on  the 
original  settlement  of  such  questions,  depend  unnumbered 
influences,  of  the  most  intimate  and  inevitable  kind,  affect- 
ing the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  community. 
One  would  think,  last  of  all,  that  it  required  a  studious  and 
habitual  opposition  to  the  plainest  teaching  of  the  gospel,  or 
a  blindness  wholly  marvellous  to  the  nature  of  that  teaching, 
to  jjersist  in  meeting  with  a  direct  negative  the  Christian 
view  of  marriage.  The  teachings  of  nature  and  of  Chris- 
tianity are  here  in  the  strictest  and  most  beautiful  accord- 
ance. Xature  and  experience  testify,  for  their  part,  that  a 
lifetime  of  cohabitation,  where  there  is  no  natural,  mutual, 
overpowering  attraction,  no  love,  is  not  only  a  lifetime  of 
chronic  suffering,  an  imprisonment  in  "  polar  ice,"  but  a 
condition  in  which  each  noble  and  genial  emotion  is  met 
by  a  subtle  poison,  pervading  the  moral  atmosphere,  by  a 
biting  frost-wind,  Avhere  it  ought  to  have  found  the  balmiest 
sunshine,  by  chilling  and  withering  sleet,  where  nature 
would  have  prepared  for  it  gentle,  fostering  rain.  Look- 
ing beyond  the  individual  victims  of  such  a  rebellion 
against  nature,  to  those  to  whom  they  are  related  as 
parents,  the  aspects  of  the  case,  lioldiiig  still  by  the  light 
of  mere  experience  and  common  sense,  are,  if  possible,  still 
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more  obvious  and  impressive.  The  education  of  the  family 
circle,  no  one  will  dispute,  is  the  most  important  of  all.  It 
may  not  be  a  matter  of  so  common  reflection,  that  the  part 
of  this  education,  which  consists  in  express  precepts  and 
oral  instruction,  is  of  trivial  importance  compared  with  the 
silent,  practical  education  of  parental  life,  from  the  respon- 
sibility of  which  the  parent  never  escapes  for  a  moment, 
and  of  which  the  influence,  searcliing  and  perpetual,  can  be 
counteracted  by  no  set  words,  however  earnest  and  well 
studied  !  If  the  parents  are  not  united  by  a  love  which,  in 
its  fervid  intensity,  sets  them  apart  fi-om  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  causes  every  other  earthly  feeling  to  revolve  in 
an  orbit  comparatively  remote,  the  unity  of  the  family  circle 
is  broken.  A  fatal  element  insinuates  itself  into  the  aflfec- 
tion  with  which  the  children  are  regarded.  They  are 
taught  by  the  presence  of  no  mighty  and  beautiful  emotion 
in  those  to  whom  they  look  up,  to  know  the  happiness  of 
pure  affection,  to  admire  it,  to  aspire  after  it.  For  the  first 
few  years  of  life,  the  parent  is  to  the  child,  with  hardly  any 
qualification,  in  the  place  of  God.  The  home  is  the  first 
temple  in  which  man  worships.  The  parent  is  the  imper- 
sonation of  perfection.  And  if,  in  striving  after  that  perfec- 
tion, as  the  child  will  do  almost  before  he  can  speak,  he  is 
guided  by  no  melodious  harmony  of  parental  love,  embrac- 
ing his  parents  and  uniting  in  himself,  his  whole  nature, 
intellectual  as  well  as  moral,  may  from  the  first  be  stunted. 
The  influences  of  Avhich  Ave  speak  are  not  such  as  can  be  mi- 
nutely defined  :  could  they  be  so,  they  would  be  slight.  But 
it  is  impossible,  on  fair  consideration,  to  deny  their  supreme 
power.  It  is  the  enactment  of  nature,  visible  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  physical  universe,  that  the  life  of  the  parent,  in 
its  substan(  and  its  form,  be,  so  to  speak,  stamped  upon  the 
offspring.     No  discordance  can  enter  into  parental  exist- 
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ence,  without  marking  itself  in  the  character  and  life  of  the 
child.  The  assumptions  of  mode  and  affectation  may  fall 
away,  but  the  deepest  nature  will  be  transmitted.  The 
face  may  be  unmoved  before  the  world,  the  breast  may  lie, 
sternly  placid,  over  the  beating,  burning  heart,  but  a  drop 
of  the  internal  agony,  with  all  its  power  to  paralyze  emotion 
and  embitter  life,  will  find  its  way  into  the  bosom  of  the 
offspring.  And  if  all  this  belongs  to  the  most  practical  and 
homely  truth  of  nature,  Christianity  is  not  less  but  more 
explicit.  It  is  strange  and  anomalous  that  ideas,  so  poor 
and  dishonoring,  of  the  formation  of  the  nuptial  relationship 
should  prevail,  considering  the  august  and  peculiar  place 
accorded  to  that  relationship  by  Scripture.  The  family 
relations  are  those  habitually  chosen  to  illustrate  the  most 
sublime  conceptions  which  are  brought  by  Scripture  before 
the  mind  of  man,  —  the  relations  between  the  Persons  of 
the  Trinity  and  the  Saviour  and  his  church.  St.  Paul  does 
not  scruple  to  make  the  love  entertained  by  Christ  for  his 
redeemed  the  model  and  measure  of  connubial  affection. 
The  Creator  in  Paradise  gave  this  feeling  the  express  pre- 
eminence over  all  others :  the  Saviour  aflirmed  his  words. 
It  is  impossible  to  reflect  earnestly  on  the  deep-lying  and 
wonderful  threads  of  connection,  which  run  through  Scrip- 
ture and  human  histoi-y,  through  Christianity  and  nature, 
without  perceiving  that  the  emotion,  crowned  by  the 
Creator  in  Paradise,  signally  honored  by  the  Saviour,  and 
measured  by  Paul  by  an  infinite  standard,  is  that  which 
plays,  in  the  natural  world,  so  strange  and  prominent  a 
part ;  grouping  around  itself  all  comedy  and  tragedy,  the 
life  of  literature  and  art,  the  source  of  half  the  nobleness 
and  half  the  crime  of  human  history,  unique  in  its  nature 
and  irresistible  in  its  influence,  undefinable  by  any  but  in 
some  way  conceived  of  by  all,  and  known  distinctively  by 
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the  name  of  love.  It  admits  of  no  doubt  that  the  existence 
of  this  emotion  is  tlie  sign  appointed  by  God  in  nature  for 
the  formation  of  the  nuptial  tie,  that  this  is  one  of  the  great 
correspondences  which  pervade  the  system  of  things,  as 
that  of  reason  to  truth,  that  of  conscience  to  rectitude,  that 
of  vision  to  the  objects  of  perception,  that  of  climate  to 
natural  productions.  Without  this  affection  the  nuptial 
unity  is  impossible ;  marriage,  in  the  sense  of  nature  and 
Scripture,  cannot  be.  And  yet  the  Christian  world  very 
generally,  if  not  very  explicitly,  coincides  with  the  idea  of 
Johnson  that  marriages  might  be  well  enough  arranged  by 
the  chancellor !  That  the  rest  of  the  world  is,  in  all  practi- 
cal points,  as  much  to  blame  here  as  that  calling  itself 
distinctively  Christian,  is  probably  the  fact.  But  it  is  to 
books  not  belonging  to  strictly  Christian  literature,  that 
one  would  point,  for  the  most  emphatic  assertion  of  theo- 
retic truth  in  the  matter.  In  the  conclusion  of  his  essay  on 
Mirabeau,  Mr,  Carlyle  takes  occasion,  from  certain  circum- 
stances in  the  history  of  his  hero,  to  set  his  fiery  finger  on 
this  great  social  commandment.  And  we  concentrate  in 
brief  compass  a  critique  on  the  writmgs  of  Currer  Bell, 
when  we  say  that  their  central  docti'ine  for  the  reconstitu- 
tion  of  social  ethics,  their  one  remedy  for  the  cure  of  social 
ills,  is  the  permission  of  free  play  to  the  passion  of  love, 
and  the  abolition  of  its  counterfeits. 

There  being,  therefore,  much  of  what  is  stirring  and 
healthful  iij  the  works  of  Currer  Bell,  can  we  close  with  a 
declaration  that  the  region  in  which  her  characters  move  is 
the  highest  and  purest,  and  that  she  has  solved,  or  hinted 
how  we  may  solve,  the  social  problems  which  at  present 
confront  the  earnest  and  practical  mind  ?  We  cannot. 
We  must  record  our  distinct  and  unalterable  negative  in 
either  case.     The  truth  she  proclaims  is  one  sided.     Her 
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scheme  of  life  is  too  nari'ow.  The  pleasures  and  sufferings 
of  existence  do  not  all  depend  on  one  emotion  though  it  be 
that  of  love,  on  one- passion  though  itself  be  right.  Her 
works  are  the  ovation  of  passion.  It  may  be  true,  it  may 
be  noble,  it  may  be  allied  with  jarinciple,  but  Passion  is 
ever  the  conqueror  and  king.  The  joys  of  existence  which 
have  any  real  point,  the  sorrows  which  have  any  real 
bitterness,  are  alike  in  the  dispensation  of  Passion.  Is 
more  than  a  word  necessary  to  make  this  assertion  good  ? 
Who  sees  not  more  to  be  desired  in  the  very  anguish 
of  the  love  of  Caroline  or  Shirley,  than  in  the  blanched 
existence  of  Miss  Ainley?  Do  we  not  mark  St.  John 
Rivers  go  away,  joyless  and  marble-cold,  on  his  high 
mission,  while  Passion  welcomes  back  Jane  to  his  burning, 
bliss-giving  arms  ?  Where  Passion  appears,  all  becomes 
real  and  alive :  where  Passion  is  not,  the  widest  philan- 
thropy, the  holiest  devotion,  are  powerless  to  confer  happi- 
ness. And  shall  we  thus  crown  Passion,  and  bend  the 
knee  before  him  ?  By  no  means.  Passion,  when  alone,  is 
essentially  and  ignobly  selfish.  Despite  a  barren  kindness 
of  heart,  the  existence  of  Rochester  is  utterly  selfish.  His 
luckless  marriage,  his  impure  loves,  his  interesting  sorrows, 
have  eaten  up  the  substance  of  his  life.  One  would  say, 
were  he  a  sound  example,  that  a  man  was  linked  by  no 
duties  to  his  fellows,  that,  in  a  Avorld  like  this,  a  man, 
without  being  coward  or  caitiff,  could  be  occupied  solely 
by  self.  "Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself:"  know  thyself  a 
unit  among  millions :  perform  the  duties  God  has  assigned 
thee  towards  thyself,  but  value  not  that  self  beyond  any 
other  of  a  million  units.  How  thorough  the  reversal  of  the 
whole  manner  of  Mr.  Rochester's  existence,  which  would 
have  been  wrought  by  the  simple  adoption,  as  its  leading 
principle,  of  this  divine  motto  of  Christian  philanthropy,  in 
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which  is  bound  up  the  regeneration  of  the  world !  There 
must  be  a  love  higher  than  that  of  mere  passion.  There 
must  be  joys,  moral,  intellectual,  spiritual,  whose  pure  oil 
can  make  the  lamp  of  life  burn  as  clearly  and  cheerfully  as 
the  flame  of  passion,  and  far  more  beautifully.  To  say 
otherwise,  were  to  utter  a  libel  ui)on  nature,  to  impugn  the 
justice  and  love  of  God.  Of  a  love,  pure  and  lofty,  allying 
us  to  God  and  man,  illumining  the  universe  around  us  with 
the  mingled  lights  of  heaven  and  home,  Currer  Bell  gives 
no  representation,  nay,  she  gives  a  caricature,  which,  while 
wondrous  in  execution,  is  utterly  false.  St.  John  had  no 
affection  for  Jane  which  could  be  named  Ioa'c.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  she  did  not  think  of  cutting  short  all  his 
fine  speeches,  by  simply  pointing  him  to  the  measure 
allotted  to  connubial  affection  by  Paul,  and  telling  him 
that,  unless  he  felt  within  him  the  power  to  love  her  as  his 
own  soul,  nay,  with  an  unutterable  force  of  affection  to  be 
compared  with  the  infinite  love  of  Christ  for  his  own  body, 
his  own  church,  he  committed  a  sin  in  asking  her  to 
become  his  wife.  There  is  an  altar  on  wliich  terrestrial 
and  celestial  love  can  blend  their  fires.  If  passion  is  the 
whole  of  love,  it  must  debase  and  not  ennoble. 

When  we  speak  of  those  practical  problems,  on  which 
Currer  Bell  has  touched,  but  which  she  has  not  solved,  we 
refer  specially  to  the  dreary  pictures  she  draws  in  Shirley 
of  the  social  standing  of  woman.  Marriage,  we  are  told,  is 
the  one  hope  of  the  great  majority  of  England's  daughters, 
a  hope  destined  in  countless  cases  to  be  never  realized.  A 
youth  of  scheming  inanity,  deriving  a  faint  animation  from 
this  hope,  must  fade  into  a  blighted  and  solitary  age.  The 
authority  of  a  lady  may  be  taken  as  conclusive  of  the  state 
of  the  case  here ;  but  when  we  assent  to  her  allegations, 
and  paragraph  after  paragraph  has  impressed  them  on  our 
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minds,  we  have  no  more,  by  way  of  remedy,  than  a  sentence 
of  general  and  valueless  exhortation  to  fathers  to  cultivate 
the  minds  of  their  daughters.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
works  of  Currer  Bell  to  assure  us  that  any  amount  of 
cultivation  will  produce  fi-esh  and  satisfying  happiness, 
unless  that  one  wish  which  she  points  to  is  gratified.  She 
indicates  no  fields  of  pleasure  accessible  to  all.  She  exhibits 
not  the  means  of  the  cultivation  she  commends,  and  leaves 
us  to  guess  the  connection  between  culture  and  enjoyment. 
The  hand  of  this  gifted  woman  had  power,  Ave  think,  to 
paint  a  daughter  of  England  gladdening  and  beautifying 
her  existence,  though  the  light  of  passion  never  rose  upon 
her  path.    But  this  she  has  not  done. 


The  pubhcation  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  most  interesting  and 
valuable  biography  of  Currer  Bell  might  seem  to  require 
the  addition  of  certain  qualifying  remarks  to  the  preceding. 
Not  the  slightest  modification,  however,  has  been  felt  to  be 
necessary  in  the  view  given  of  the  genius  and  aims  of  the 
authoress.  But  there  are  two  circumstances  brought  to 
light  in  this  biography,  which  have,  in  themselves,  an  inter- 
est and  importance  justifying  particular  observation.  The 
first  is,  that  the  artistic  instinct  of  Currer  Bell  was,  in  one 
chief  instance,  more  piercing  and  accurate,  more  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  verities  of  life  and  nature,  than  that 
general  mode  of  thought  which  ruled  her  habitual  and 
practised  opinions.  The  central  doctrine  of  her  works  was 
found  to  be  the  sacredness  of  the  natural  aifections  in  the 
formation  of  the  marriage  relationship  —  the  necessity  of 
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the  existence  of  a  clistinctivo  feeling,  called  love,  in  every 
such  case.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  that,  in  those  works, 
this  necessity  is  asserted  m  reference  to  the  man,  but  not  in 
reference  to  the  woman.  All  the  power  of  the  authoress  is 
exerted  to  set  in  strong  colors  the  sense  which  Shirley  has  of 
the  dishonor  done  to  her  and  to  himself  by  Robert  Moore, 
when  he  proposes  to  marry  her  without  loving^her :  and  all 
that  is  claimed  for  woman  in  what  Currer  Bell  wrote  would 
be  at  once  given  up,  by  the  concession,  that  it  would  have 
been  right  and  natural  in  Shirley  to  marry  Mooi'e,  while  feel- 
ing towards  him  as  he  felt  towards  her.  But  when  Currer 
Bell  became  Charlotte  Bronte,  Avhen  she  ceased  to  be  the 
artist  and  became  the  woman,  she  made  this  concession.  In 
so  many  words,  she  declared  that  "  respect,"  entertained  by 
a  woman  for  a  man,  was  a  feeling  which  could  justify  her  in 
marrying  him.  Moore  respected  Shirley  very  deejily ;  and 
Currer  Bell  pours  out  on  him  in  full  measure  the  burning 
fountains  of  her  scorn,  for  having,  in  that  state  of  feeling, 
proposed  marriage ;  but  the  heart  of  Shirley  was  not  so 
sacred  or  precious  a  gift,  but  that  it  might  have  been  given 
with  a  cold  hand ;  not  love  but  respect  would  have  justified 
her  in  blending  her  being  with  another.  But  Charlotte 
Bronte  shall  not  prevail  against  Currer  Bell :  this  common^ 
place  surrender  to  the  dreariest  working  of  social  jnechanism 
shall  not  invalidate  the  magnificent  protests  of  genius.  The 
second  circumstance  revealed  by  the  biography  of  Currer 
Bell  which  demands  a  word  of  notice,  is  antithetically  con- 
trasted with  the  first.  In  the  one,  the  woman  was  less 
true  than  the  authoress :  in  the  other,  the  authoress  is  less 
true  than  the  woman.  In  words  clear  and  forcible  as  those 
which  it  was  her  habit  to  use,  Charlotte  Bronte  expressed 
her  conviction,  that  a  noble  and  every  way  admii-able  life 
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could  be  led  by  a  woman,  with  no  aid  from  passion,  with  no 
thought  of  marriage.  And  with  this  opinion  for  every  day 
practice,  the  portrait  given  in  her  Avorks  of  one  leading 
such  a  life  is  Miss  Ainlie,  and  the  place  accorded  to  passion 
in  the  dispensation  of  happiness  such  as  was  seen. 


END  OP  FIRST  SEEIES. 
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NOTICE  OF  THE  AUTHOR. 


Early  in  185/5,  the  publishers  of  this  volume  had  their  attention  directed 
to  a  critique  in  the  Edinburgh  Witness,  by  Hugh  Miller,  upon  a  work  en- 
titled, "  The  Christian  Life,  Social  and  Individual."  The  book  had  issued 
from  a  Scottish  provincial  press  ;  its  somewhat  commonplace  title  gave 
no  promise  of  originality;  and  its  author  was  quite  unknown  to  fame. 
It  was  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  Editor  of  the  Witness  suffered  it  to 
lie  for  some  time  unnoticed  on  his  table.  When  at  length  he  found  leis- 
ure to  take  it  in  hand,  he  hastened  to  make  an  apology  for  his  neglect, 
and  to  do  ample  justice  to  its  author.  "  The  master  idea,"  he  said,  "  on 
which  it  has  been  formed  is,  we  deem,  wholly  original,  and  wc  regard  the 
execution  of  it  as  not  less  happy  than  the  conception  is  good."  "  Some 
of  the  Biographies,"  he  added,  "  condense  in  comparatively  brief  space 
the  thinking  of  ordinary  volumes."  Such  praise  from  such  a  source  was 
a  powerful  persuasive  for  the  re-publication  of  the  book  in  this  country. 
An  edition  was  speedily  issued,  and  its  reception  by  the  American  public 
was  such  as  is  seldom  accorded  to  the  first  work  of  an  unknown  author. 
The  judgment  of  Hugh  Miller  was  abundantly  affirmed  by  men  of  re- 
nown among  ourselves. 

Soon  after,  the  present  publishers  learned  that  the  author  of  "  The  Chris- 
tian Life  "  had  been  a  frequent,  though  anonymous,  contributor  to  the 
periodical  literature  of  his  native  country.  A  correspondence  with  him 
was  thereupon  opened,  which  resulted  in  a  contract  on  his  part  to  furnish 
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them  with  a  selection  of  his  published  essays,  together  with  others  yet  in 
manuscript.  On  their  part,  they  made  him  such  remuneration  as  was 
deemed  by  him  to  be  amply  satisfactory.  The  first  series  of  the  Essays 
thus  furnished  has  already  been  given  to  the  public.  The  second  is  pre- 
sented in  this  volume. 

The  selected  essays  in  both  volumes  were  published,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  in  the  author's  twenty-third  and  twcntj^-fourth  years.  Of 
these  essays,  in  their  present  shape,  he  remarks :  "  Some  have  undergone 
only  a  slight  revision;  others  have  been  so  modified  as  to  be  materially 
changed  in  character;  while  several,  though,  save  in  a  single  instance, 
retaining  their  original  titles,  may  be  considered  altogether  new."  Among 
the  contents  of  this  volume,  the  papers  which  now  for  the  first  time 
appear  in  print,  are  those  on  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Characteristics  of 
Christian  Civilization,  and  The  Modem  University.  The  rest  have  been 
carefully  retouched,  and  several  have  received  material  additions.  The 
whole  constitute  a  body  of  biographical  aud  critical  composition  worthy 
of  the  author  of  "  The  Christian  Life." 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  offfer  any  criticism  here  on  the  contents  of 
this  volume;  but  it  may  gratify  the  reader  to  learn  what  estimate  Sir 
Archibald  Alison  put  upon  the  Essay  devoted  to  his  own  writings.  That 
distinguished  Historian,  after  complimenting  the  Essay  in  question  as 
"  able  and  eloquent,"  proceeds  to  say  that  "  it  contains  a  more  just  and 
coiTCct  view  of  Tuy  [his]  political  opinions  than  has  ever  yet  appeared  in 
this  country  or  elsewhere." 

Some  account  of  Mr.  Bayne's  personal  history  may  be  given  here  in 
answer  to  inquiries,  by  letter  and  otherwise,  which  have  from  time  to  time 
been  made.  It  must  be  premised,  however,  that  there  is  little  to  be  told. 
Mr.  Bayne  is  still  a  young  man,  —  a  young  man  devoted  to  literary  pur- 
suits, —  and  80,  comparatively,  without  a  history.  His  native  country  is 
Scotland.  He  was  bom  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  was  graduated  at  Mari- 
schall  College,  in  the  city  of  Aberdeen.  He  subsequently  pursued  a  course 
of  theological  study  ui  Edinburgh,  and  also  a  pliilosophical  course  under 
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Sir  William  Hamilton.  That  great  teacher  and  Thomas  Carlylc  appear  to 
have  been  the  two  thinkers,  who,  more  than  all  others,  gave  shape  and 
direction  to  Mr.  Bayne's  mind.  From  the  former  he  received  his  philos- 
ophy ;  from  the  latter,  his  literary  culture.  Of  Carlyle's  relation  to  him  ho 
makes  this  remark:  "The  influence  exerted  by  him  upon  my  style  and 
modes  of  thought  is  as  powerful  as  my  mind  was  capable  of  receiving; 
yet,"  he  adds, "  my  dissent  from  his  opinions  is  thorough  and  total, "  While 
at  Edinburgh,  he  wrote  for  Hogg's  Instructor  the  series  of  articles  from 
which  several  of  those  in  this  volume  have  been  selected.  The  occasion 
of  this  step,  he  says,  was  "  an  inaptitude  and  distaste  for  private  tuition, 
and  a  facility  and  pleasure,  experienced  from  an  early  age,  in  literarj' 
composition."  It  was  this  "  faciiitj'  and  pleasure,"  doubticss,  coupled 
with  rare  success,  that  ultimately  led  him  to  devote  himself  to  literature 
as  a  profession.  The  first  fruit  of  this  settled  purpose  was  "The  Chris- 
tian Life."  It  furnished  abundant  evidence  that  he  had  not  mistaken  his 
vocation,  that  his  genius  was  equal  to  his  ambition.  The  work  was 
published  in  his  twenty-sixth  year.  lie  now  projected  more  elaborate 
enterprises.  In  a  private  note  he  avows  "  a  deliberate  and  ardent  desire 
to  execute  four  works  of  some  magnitude,  three  of  them,  probably,  of 
single  volumes,  and  one  of  three  volumes."  The  first  of  these  works  had 
already  made  good  progress,  when  it  was  interrupted  by  a  change  in  Mr. 
Bayne's  circumstances,  but  was  not,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  finally  aban- 
doned. 

In  1855,  we  find  him  occupying  the  position  of  editor-in-chief  of  The 
Commonwealth,  a  newspaper  published  in  Glasgow.  From  this  posi- 
tion he  retired  in  the  summer  of  18-56  to  recruit  his  failing  health.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year,  he  formed  a  determination  to  take  up  his  resi- 
dence, for  a  time,  in  Germany,  for  the  purpose  of  making  himself  famil- 
iar with  the  literature  of  that  country.  He  did"^ot,  however,  carry  his 
purpose  into  effect  until  the  opening  of  the  year,  when  he  left  Scotland 
for  Berlin.  On  the  eve  of  his  departure,  the  death  of  Hugh  Miller  had 
made  vacant  the  editorial  chair  of  the  Edinburgh  Witness.    Not  long  after 
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Mr.  Bayne's  arrival  in  Berlin,  he  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  thus 
created.  The  Witness,  a  politico-religious  journal,  was  the  organ  of  the 
Free  Church,  and  under  the  conduct  of  Hugh  Miller  it  had  become  a 
power  in  Scotland.  That  Mr.  Bayne  was  thought  worthy  to  succeed 
such  a  man,  and  to  assume  such  responsibilities,  was  a  compliment  of  the 
highest  character.  The  appointment  was  accepted,  to  take  effect  at  a 
future  day;  and  meantime  he  continned  his  German  studies.  Before 
these  were  completed,  a  more  tender  engagement  was  formed  by  his 
betrothal  to  the  daughter  of  Major  General  Genvien,  of  the  Prussian 
army. 

In  the  summer  of  1857,  he  returned  from  the  continent,  and  on  the  first 
of  August  entered  upon  his  duties  as  editor  of  the  Witness.  The  columns 
of  that  journal  have  since  borne  constant  testimony  to  the  fertility  of  his 
resources.  Among  other  elaborate  papers,  there  has  appeared  a  series  in 
Defence  of  Hugh  Miller's  "  Testimony  of  the  Rocks,"  against  an  attack 
in  the  North  British  Review.  These  papers  have  excited  so  much  atten- 
tion that  a  pamphlet  edition  of  them  has  been  called  for  and  issued.  In 
this  way,  the  intellectual  wealth  that  should  be  concentrated  into  books 
for  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  all,  is  poured  out  through  channels  designed 
to  reach  the  Scottish  public  alone.  It  cannot  be,  however,  that  joumal- 
•  ism,  worthy  and  noble  though  it  be,  will  be  allowed  to  divert  Mr.  Bayne, 
for  a  long  period,  from  what  he  has  demonstrated  to  be  the  true  mission 
of  his  life;  and  the  expression  of  an  earnest  desire  to  that  eff"ect,  in 
behalf  of  his  numerous  admirers  in  America,  may  fitly  close  this  notice. 
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ES  S AYS 


BIOGRAPHY   AND   CRITICISM. 


I. 

CHARLES  KIXGSLEY. 


There  are  cases  in  which,  by  reason  of  certain  postu- 
lates which  he  finds  himself  entitled  to  assume,  the  task 
of  the  critic  is  simiiliiied  and  facilitated  in  an  important 
degree.  These  postulates  enable  him  to  strike  the  key- 
note, to  determine  the  ground-tone  of  his  criticism. 
Towards  all  that  can  be  characterized  as  fault,  he  must  be 
severe ;  towards  Avhat  is  merely  error,  he  may  be  mild, 
however  decided.  If  he  perceives  that  the  author  or  book 
on  which  he  comments  is  radically  ignoble,  radically  pro- 
motive of  laxity  in  ]>rinciple  or  licentiousness  in  practice, 
however  marked  exceptions  may  be,  and  however  dexter- 
ously the  mask  may  be  worn,  it  is  his  duty,  with  stern  hand, 
to  tear  aside  the  angel's  veil,  and  show  the  features  of  the 
demon.  If  he  perceives  that  the  heart  of  the  book  or 
author  is  sound,  that,  whatever  errors  may  mingle  with  the 
words  spoken,  their  general  sense  is  unequivocally  and 
■firmly  in  favof  ol'  the  good,  tlie  true,  the  beautiful,  he  must 
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remember  that  the  A-ahie  of  such  a  voice  is  too  great  to 
permit  the  use  of  any  harshness,  that  every  objection  or 
hint  must  be  tempered  by  deference  and  toned  by  love. 
We  feel  ourselves  at  present  in  the  happy  alternative. 
However  widely  oi^inions  may  differ  regarding  Mr.  Kings- 
ley,  there  is  one  point  ujion  which  all  are  agi-eed :  that  his 
voice  is  that  of  a  noble,  earnest,  generous-hearted  man; 
that  his  whole  nature  vibrates  mth  strong  and  perpetual 
sympathy  with  his  fellow-men ;  and  that  the  gifts  which 
his  heart  prompt*  him  to  turn  to  the  service  of  his  country 
and  his  race  are  of  no  common  order.  "With  such  men  we 
may  differ,  but  such  men  we  cannot  condemn.  The  spirit 
of  their  Avliole  writings  is  a  pledge  that  Avords  of  honest 
suggestion,  of  manly  disagi-eement,  will  be  cordially  ac- 
,cepted  and  soberly  weighed.  Nay,  in  criticism  we  may  pay 
them  what  is  perhaps  the  highest  compliment  which  can 
be  paid  to  one  of  high  literary  eminence,  that  he  would 
gladly  see  his  fame  and  his  writings  go  up  in  one  holocaust 
and  vanish,  if  a  grain  of  precious  truth,  hitherto  unseen, 
remained  for  his  fellow-men  uj)on  the  altar.  Mr.  Kingsley, 
we  feel  assured,  will  put  but  one  question  to  any  man  who 
dissents  from  his  conclusions  —  "  Are  you  honest,  and  do 
you  love  the  people  ? "  If  he  can  believe  an  affirmative 
answer,  he  will  at  once  invite  him  to  express  his  dissent  to 
one  who  cannot  be  offended.  We  dissent  from  many  of 
Mr.  Kingsley's  views,  much  as  we  value  his  writings ;  but 
we  acknowledge  that  the  light  in  him  points  to  heaven, 
and  that  our  only  difference  is  as  to  the  mode  in  Avhich  its 
illumination  can  be  shed  around  on  earth. 

It  is  but  to  extend  the  application  of  these  remarks  from 
Mr.  Kingsley  to  his  writings,  to  say,  that  there  is  much  in 
each  and  all  of  them  which  merits  instant  recognition  and 
applause.     A  spirit  of  brotherly  kindness  breathes  over 
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them  :ill,  of  ueiicrous,  liopcful  rinlor,  of  inti'grity,  noble- 
ness, purity  ;  and,  "we  have  no  hesitation  in  adding,  of  sin- 
cere reverence  towards  God,  as  well  as  love  towards  man. 
The  general  influence  of  these  books  is  good.  If  the  intel- 
lectual food  they  afford  be  nliglit  or  questionable,  the  food 
for  the  heart  is  wholesome  and  abundant.  There  are  books 
Avhii-h  cultivate  the  intellect,  while  tliey  chill  the  heart; 
books  wliich  one  might  imagine  produced  by  a  logical 
machine,  instead  of  a  living  man ;  books  which  seem  all 
fuel,  and  no  fire.  Such  books  are  invaluable  if  rightly  used, 
but,  on  the  whole,  the  want  of  heart  in  a  book  is  danger- 
ous. In  Mr.  Kingslcy's  volumes  the  emotions  play,  we 
suspect,  rather  too  important  a  i)art ;  yet  tlieir  prevalence, 
attuned,  as  they  always  are,  to  nobleness  ami  valor,  S2)reads 
a  general  hcalthfulness  around.  To  read  his  works,  is  like 
travelling  in  a  pleasant  hilly  country,  where  the  fresh  hearty 
breeze  brings  you  the  strength  of  the  mountains,  and  the 
clear  atmosphere  shows  you  every  line,  and  curve,  and 
streamer,  of  the  clouds  that  race  the  wind.  You  may  be 
compelled  to  remark  that  the  corn-fields  are  not  so  heavy 
as  in  the  rich  plain,  that  perliaps  the  poppy  and  the  corn- 
flower, V)eautiful  to  the  eye,  but  light  on  the  granary-flooij 
are  somewhat  too  abundant,  and  that  there  is  an  ample 
allowance  of  gay  coj^se,  and  licath,  and  fern.  But  you  feel 
that,  at  least,  there  is  no  miasma,  that  there  is  no  haze,  such 
as  floats  suspiciously  over  the  rich,  moist  meadow,  that  you 
are  in  a  land  of  freshness,  freedom,  health. 

We  cannot,  however,  disguise  the  fact,  that  we  have 
hitherto  stated  what  is  short  of  the  whole  truth.  There  is 
one  other  remark  to  be  made  concerning  all  such  books  as 
Mr.  Kingslcy's,  which  Avill  more  than  justify  us  in  apply- 
injx  a  soarchintr  criticism  to  his  works.  Niituro  has  not  the 
Blightest  respect  for  men's  intentions:  witli  her,  bulk  and 
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ornament  go  foi*  nothing.  If  you  have  spent  half  your 
lifetime  in  attempting  to  bridge  a  chasm,  and  have,  in  any 
way,  misplaced  the  key-stone,  your  arch  will  just  fall  when 
the  scaffolding  is  removed.  Deck  your  barge  in  the  beau- 
ties of  Cleopatra's,  let  its  sides  glitter  with  gold,  and  its 
sails  gleam  like  the  iris,  if  some  unseen  worm  has  bitten 
through  its  timbers,  it  will  sink  just  as  fast  as  so  many 
tan'ed  boards  rudely  nailed  together.  To  get  over  the 
ford,  how  many  water-lilies,  fairly  dispread,  and  basking  in 
the  radiance  of  their  beauty,  against  just  so  many  step- 
ping-stones, bai-e  and  rugged,  as  will  enable  you,  though 
wuth  difficulty,  to  get  across  ? 

This  is  certainly  very  i)lain,  and  may  appear  trite  or 
irrelevant;  we  believe  that,  in  the  present  day,  its  impor- 
tance is  incalculable.  In  a  time  when  thousands  write, 
when  a  brilliant,  ornate,  emi^hatic  style  is  extremely  fash- 
ionable, and  when  youthful  ardor  and  impetuosity  are  so 
commonly  combined  with  peremptory  dogmatism,  it  is 
of  real  moment  that  men  constantly  remembei",  that  it  is 
the  bare  fact,  tlie  simple  truth,  which  can  be  of  real  avail. 
Language  has  such  jwwers  of  disguising  error,  that  it  were 
no  very  absurd  ]>hilosophic  paradox  to  assert,  that  every 
false  ojiinion  lias  arisen  from  its  misuse.  And  it  is  a  nobly 
human  task  to  perform  the  operation,  which  nature  ulti- 
mately performs,  upon  every  proposition  presented  for  con- 
sideration ;  to  i"ub  off  every  hue,  to  draw  aside  every  veil, 
to  remove  every  flower,  and  gaze  on  the  naked  fact;  to 
disrobe  the  glowing,  the  charming  figure,  till  it  is  as  bare 
as  a  diagram  of  Euclid's.  It  is  i>recisely  the  diagram  which 
nature  will  own.  We  would  earnestly  recommend  readers 
to  apply  this  test  to  certain  of  our  exuberant  and  meta- 
phoric  modern  writers.  Let  Ihom  take  a  paragraph  which 
has  dazzled  them  by  its  sparkling  imagery,  and  borne  them 
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away  in  tlie  stream  of  its  fervor;  let  them  test  tlic  appli- 
cation of  each  simile ;  let  them  for  the  time  close  their  eare 
to  each  appeal ;  let  them  hush  every  murmur  of  passion ; 
and  then  let  them  apply  to  the  simple  argument  of  the 
passage  tlie  dry  light  of  careful,  unagitated  thought.  Well 
is  it,  when  the  book  itself  honestly  invites  this  scrutiny; 
well  is  it,  when  the  moral  earnestness  of  the  writer  awakes 
in  the  reader  such  a  conscientious  desire  for  truth,  that  he 
feels  himself  urged  to  apjdy  such  criticism.  We  honor 
Mr.  Kingsley,  in  believing,  as  we  said,  that  he  would  have 
us  treat  his  books  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Kingsley  is  one  of  those  men  whom  we  could  with 
most  decision  fix  upon  as  representative  of  his  age.  By 
this  we  mean  no  assertion  of  extraordinary  intellectual 
powers ;  we  even  intend  to  exclude  the  idea  of  his  being 
a  leader  among  his  fellows ;  our  assertion  is,  that  sympathy 
is  his  determining  characteristic,  that  the  influences  of  the 
time  are  largely  re])resented  in  liis  mode  of  thought  and 
composition.  Ilis  is  precisely  that  order  of  mind  of  which 
it  can  be  asserted,  that  its  whole  character  and  actings 
Avould  have  been  changed,  if  it  had  arrived  ten  years  earlier 
or  ten  years  later  in  the  world.  He  is  one  of  those  men 
who  seem  to  be  intended  to  serve  as  beacons,  blazing 
fiercely  after  they  have  been  once  kindled,  and  showing, 
by  the  direction  of  the  flame,  how  the  wind  of  tendency 
is  blowing.  All  nioii  are  moulded  and  moved  by  sympathy; 
a  man  cannot  live  l)y  himself;  he  is  l)Ound  to  his  race  as 
no  other  being  on  earth  is  bound.  But  he  also  reacts  upon 
his  generation,  upon  circumstance,  by  force  of  individual 
character.  These  two  facts  are  decisive  in  detennining  a 
man's  rank  in  the  scale  of  greatness,  when  by  greatness  we 
mean  power.  The  dull  m:m  obeys,  mechanically,  the  rid- 
ing ideas  of  his  time,  folhnving  his  neighbors  and  feeling 
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little  in  any  way ;  tlie  imi)ul8ive,  the  s\nnpatlietic,  the 
sujieriorly  gifted,  are  moved  by  that  new  force  in  the  agen- 
cies of  the  time  which  voices  itself  most  powerfully ;  tlie 
master  minds  feel  the  influences  of  their  age,  but  see 
through  them  and  over  them,  in  free,  independent  strength, 
and  utter  words,  or  perform  deeds,  which  will  direct  or 
influence,  not  their  own  generation  only,  but  we  know  not 
how  many  succeeding  generations.  It  were  an  extremely 
profitable  mental  exercise  to  solve,  concerning  any  great 
man,  the  problem  —  What  Avould  he  have  been  if  placed 
in  a  difierent  age?  Had  Plato  and  Calvin  changed  cen- 
turies, to  what  extent  would  their  minds  have  been  affected, 
and  their  work  modified  ?  We  can  confidently  say,  that 
though  each  would  have  been  materially  altered,  yet  each 
would  have  towered  over  his  contemporaries,  listening  cer- 
tainly to  all  they  said,  but  speaking  ever  a  louder,  a  more  de- 
cisive word,  of  instruction,  of  guidance,  of  command.  Of 
the  second  class  of  minds,  in  the  descending  order,  the  re- 
ceptive, the  emotional,  the  distinctively  sympathetic,  it  is 
characteristic  that  their  grasp  of  truth,  in  itself,  is  not  so 
strong  as  to  I'id  them  sufficiently  of  influence  from  the  fact, 
that  other  men  have  spoken  for  it  or  against  it.  They 
love  truth  sincerely  and  earnestly,  but  their  power  does 
not  second  their  will ;  the  emotional  part  of  their  natui-e 
so  far  intoxicates  the  intellectual,  that  what  comes  fairly 
attired  in  eloquence,  pleading  fearlessly,  and  sincerely,  and 
well,  is  at  once  received  as  truth.  If  we  were  asked  to 
eliminate  the  radical,  unconscious,  determining  element  in 
such  minds,  we  would  assert  it  to  consist  in  this :  that  the 
instinctive  axiom  on  which  they  proceed,  is  rather,  that 
the  voice  of  man  cannot  be  wrong,  than  that  the  voice  of 
God  alone,  simple  truth  unsui)ported  by  one  vote  under 
the  sun,  is  eternally  right.     "lie,"  says  Coleridge,  "who 
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asserts  tliat  truth  is  of  no  imi»ortnncc,  excei)t  in  tlio  signi- 
fication of  sincerity,  confounds  sense  with  madness,  and 
tlie  word  of  God  with  a  dream."  Yet,  so  mighty  in  its  in- 
fluence over  man  is  man's  voice,  altliongh  all  wouhl  assent 
to  the  theoretic  j)ro])Osition,  its  practical  ajtplication  is  of 
extreme  difficulty.  Rigorously  apjily  the  test  of  thought 
to  the  system  of  Shelley,  and  its  value  is  nearly  impalpable; 
yield  to  the  influence  of  his  marvellous  powers  of  expres- 
sion, consent  like  a  babe  in  its  cradle  to  listen  to  his  song, 
until  it  lulls  you  into  soft  dreams,  and  bears  you  away  to 
its  own  gorgeous  cloudland,  and  how  completely  you  are 
mastered!  Some  clever  fellow  might  give  us  a  jex  cV  esjyrif, 
entitled,  "The  works  of  Shelley  translated  into  tlie  language 
of  Butler;"  two  or  three  pages  of  a  magazine  would  con- 
tain it.  An<l  how  strange  were  the  metamorj^hosis!  P^rom 
the  entrancing  smiles,  and  rich  glowing  tones,  and  perfect 
curves,  and  deep,  passionate  glance  of  a  living  goddess  of 
love,  to  a  slight,  wind-raised  fringe  of  atheistic  foam  !  Mr, 
Carlyle  is  a  very  different  man  from  Shelley ;  his  knowl- 
edge of  man  and  his  pure  intellectual  power  render  any 
comparison  between  the  two  absurd ;  yet  we  believe  his 
mind  to  be  of  the  poetic  type  as  distinctively  as  Shelley's, 
and  we  say,  without  hesitation,  that  his  influence  on  his 
time  —  extending,  as  it  does,  mainly,  if  not  solely,  over 
those  who  have  become  acquainted  AVith  his  Avritings  dur- 
ing the  period  of  their  youthful  ardor  —  had  been  nowise 
so  mighty,  if  his  powers  of  thought  had  been  unaided  by 
his  truly  poetic  powers  of  expression. 

Mr.  Kiiigsley  has  been  profoundly  influenced  by  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Carlyle ;  so  profoundly,  that  at  times  he 
seems  almost  to  lose  his  personal  identity.  The  axioms  of 
Mr.  Carlyle's  system  of  thought  meet  us,  ])erhaps  twice 
repeated,  in  each  chapter,  and  we  must  allege  that  they  are 
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often  given  in  their  original  bareness,  without  being  mate- 
rially unfolded,  or  pointing  the  way  towards  further  truth. 
Mr.  Carlyle's  forms  of  expression  and  of  sentence  are  con- 
tinually recurring,  while  we  are  forced  to  own  the  absence 
of  that  original  and  piercing  observation,  and  that  occa- 
sional rhythmic  cadence,  which  redeem  their  singularity  in 
his  Avorks. 

But  Mr.  Kingsley  is  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England, 
a  believer  in  Christianity.  This  is  the  second  explicative 
fact  in  determining  his  mental  constitution  and  analyzing 
his  works.  Christianity  must  be  true ;  but  Mr.  Carlyle 
cannot  speak  falsely:  a  union  must  be  devised  between 
the  two.  And  so  Mr.  Kingsley  becomes  one  great  repre- 
sentative of  the  influence  of  Mr.  Carlyle  upon  believers  in 
Christianity  in  the  nineteenth  century.  We  speak  not  in 
any  tone  of  censure.  It  is,  indeed,  much  the  reverse.  We 
firmly  believe  that  such  men  as  Mr.  Carlyle  are  not  sent 
into  our  world  for  nothing  —  that  they  may  speak  truth 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  Christians  to  hear,  expose  errors  or 
delinquencies  which  it  is  the  duty  of  Christians  to  amend. 
We  thank  Mr.  Kingsley  for  reminding  us  of  an  important 
truth,  when  he  tells  us,  "  That  God's  grace,  like  his  love,  is 
free,  and  that  His  Spirit  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  vin- 
dicates its  own  free-will  against  our  narrow  systems,  by 
revealing  at  times,  even  to  nominal  heretics  and  infidels, 
truths  which  the  Catholic  Church  must  humbly  receive  as 
the  message  of  Him  who  is  wider,  deeper,  more  tolerant, 
than  even  she  can  be."  Surely  it  is  not  well  with  a  Chris- 
tian church,  when  those  who  refuse  the  Christian  name 
exclaim,  that  they  have  api)lied  to  her  the  test  appointed 
by  her  Master,  that  they  have  looked  round  upon  her  works, 
and  have  gained  such  a  knowledge  of  her  by  so  doing,  that 
they  must  assail  her.     We  cannot,  indeed,  on  any  hypoth- 
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esis  defend  tliosc  who  confound  Christianity  Avitli  hierarchy, 
in  their  attacks  on  tlie  church.  When  they  have  exhausted 
Christian  morality,  wlien  they  have  raised  the  standard  of 
holiness  and  of  love  higher  than  "  Christ  and  his  disci])les  " 
raised  it,  then  they  may  speak  against  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
but  the  church  must  look  warily  and  ponder  well,  when 
infidels  assert  that  their  standard  is  higher  than  hers,  that 
the  ancient,  all-conquering  banner  is  draggled  in  the  mire. 
Mr.  Kingsley  is  right  in  accepting  Mr,  Carlyle's  writings 
as  a  stern  and  momentous  warning  to  Christian  churches  to 
awake  and  bestir  tliemselves. 

From  the  influence  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  and  all  that  he  rep- 
resents of  modern  doubt,  modern  inquiry,  modern  philoso- 
])hy,  come  those  two  applications  of  Christianity  to  distinct 
phenomena  of  our  time,  which  Mr.  Kingsley  has  embodied 
in  Alton  Locke  and  IIyx>at'm.  In  the  former,  he  endeavors 
to  apply  Christianity  to  the  arrangements  of  our  social 
system ;  in  the  latter,  his  chief  effort  is  to  show  that  Chris- 
tianity alone  allays  and  satisfies  the  cravings  of  the  earnest 
philosophic  skeptic.  It  is  unnecessary  to  d^fell  upon  Yeasty 
since  it  is  an  exhibition  rather  than  a  removal  of  difticul- 
ties,  a  '  problem '  without  its  solution.  We  doubt  not  Mr. 
Kingsley  would  permit  us  to  say,  that  the  answers  to  the 
questions  jiroposed  in  Yeas<t  are  to  be  found  in  the  two 
works  we  have  just  referred  to ;  not,  perhaps,  the  complete 
and  final  answers,  but,  at  least,  the  general  outline  of  those 
methods  by  which  national  and  individual  health,  moral, 
social,  intellectual,  are  to  be  attained.  To  these  two 
works,  then,  we  propose  first  to  direct  our  attention,  after 
quoting  two  short  passages  from  ITcast^  the  first  declarative 
of  Mr.  Kingslcy's  faith  in  the  final  victory  of  Christianity, 
the  second  very  appropriately  and  cheeringly  conclusive  on 
the  point  that,  however  dark  may  be  the  revelations  of 
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^ftow  Lorhe,  M'e  have  reason  even  in  our  century,  to  thank 
God  and  take  courage, 

"I  believe  that  the  ancient  creed,  the  eternal  gospel, 
will  stand,  and  conquer,  and  prove  its  might  in  this  age,  as 
it  has  in  every  other  for  eighteen  hundred  years,  by  claim- 
ing, subduing,  and  organizing  those  young  anarchic  forces, 
which  now,  unconscious  of  their  parentage,  rebel  against 
Him  to  whom  they  owe  their  being." 

This  is  a  good  hope,  and  the  man  may  act  courageously 
in  whose  bosom  it  dwells.  Yet  we  must  remark,  that  such 
general  declarations,  except  when  based  on  a  very  wide 
and  accurate  induction,  are  of  little  value.  If  the  period 
at  which  Christianity  is  to  triumph  is  at  an  indefinite  dis- 
tance, the  announcement  is  little  better  than  a  truism;  a 
noble,  a  glorious  truism,  indeed ;  but  of  application  to  all 
times  as  well  as  the  present.  If  Mr.  Kingsley  intends  to 
declare  that  Christianity  has  hitherto  prevailed  over  every 
form  of  infidelity,  in  such  a  manner  and  within  such  a  time 
as  to  dispel  all  fear  for  its  victory  over  skepticism  in  our 
century,  we  must  demur  to  his  correctness.  It  is  as  stern  a 
duty  to  compute  the  force  and  to  weigh  the  triumphs  of 
the  adversary,  as  it  is  to  bare  the  sword,  and  march  into 
the  conflict.  Whatever  the  shame  and  agony  with  which 
we  accompany  the  concession,  we  must  grant  that  the 
doctnnes  of  Voltaire  have  been  extensively  victorious  on 
the  Continent.  The  fict  is  one  of  unspeakable  sadness; 
but,  like  every  fiict  honestly  accepted  and  interpreted,  it 
reads  us  important  lessons.  It  points  us  to  the  Continent, 
where  tlirones  totter,  where  armies  march,  where,  for  sixty 
years,  human  blood  lias  been  flowing  in  torrents  from 
battle-plain  and  barricade ;  in  these  fearful  characters  it 
holds  up  to  us  the  truth,  that  religion  is  the  sheet-anchor 
of  national  stability,  that  the  nations  which  know  not  God 
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must  perish.  It  tells  us  also  that  it  is  a  dangerous  thing 
to  <l:illy  vith  error,  to  lay  the  beautifully-tinted,  slumbering 
snake  in  the  bosom.  How  little  did  many  a  philosophic 
abbe  dream  Avhither  all  that  encycl<)j)aidism  was  leading! 
The  ultimate  tendency  of  princi})les  is  hard  to  define.  Men 
may  plant  gardens  on  the  sides  of  a  volcano,  and  rejoice 
as  the  heat  beneath  insensibly  increases,  warming  the  roots 
of  their  Howi-rs,  ami  causing  them  to  put  forth  fresh  buds; 
until  suddenly  all  are  flung  into  the  air.  The  doctrines  of 
Carlyle  and  Emerson  may  lend  a  fresh  vigor  to  Christianity; 
but  let  them  who  use  them  for  that  purpose,  at  the  least, 
beware. 

Now  for  our  second  preliminary  extract :  — 

"How  dare  you,  young  man,  despair  of  your  own  nation, 
while  its  nobles  can  produce  a  Carlyle,  an  EUesmere,  an 
Ashley,  a  Robert  Grosvenor;  while  its  middle  classes  can 
beget  a  Faraday,  a  Stevenson,  a  Brooke,  an  Elizabeth  Fry? 
See,  I  say,  what  a. chaos  of  noble  materials  is  here  —  all 
confused,  it  is  true  —  j)olari7X'd,  jarring,  and  chaotic  —  here 
bigotry,  there  self-Avill,  superstition,  sheer  atheism  often, 
but  only  waiting  for  the  one  inspiring  Spirit,  to  organize, 
and  unite,  and  consecrate  this  chaos  into  the  noblest  polity 
the  world  ever  saw  realized ! " 

A  deliberate  consideration  of  the  great  and  hopeful  fact 
expressed  in  this  passage,  the  fact  that,  at  this  moment,  in 
this  island,  there  are,  perhaps,  as  many  noble  intellects  at 
work,  and  as  many  noble  hearts  beating,  as  Avere  ever  col- 
lected in  the  same  space  since  the  world  began,  might,  we 
think,  have  spread  a  general  air  of  moderation,  and  for- 
bearance, and  deference,  over  Mr.  Kingsley's  works,  for 
which  we  look  in  vain. 

Such  occasional  passages  as  the  above  do  little  more  than 
excite  our  astonishment  at  the  do<jmatism  of  Mr.  Kinoes- 
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ley's  general  opinions,  and  the  asperity  of  his  general 
appeals.  "  It  might  seem  incredible,"  said  the  cool  and 
large-minded  Mackintosh,  "if  it  were  not  established  by 
the  experience  of  all  ages,  that  those  who  differ  most  from 
the  opinions  of  their  fellow-men  are  most  confident  of  the 
truth  of  their  own."  It  is  a  kindred  observation,  and 
equally  true,  that  those  whose  opinions  are  hastily  adojited, 
those  who  refuse  the  long  drudgery  of  thought,  and  think 
with  the  heart  rather  than  the  head,  are  ever  the  most 
fiercely  dogmatic  in  their  tone.  Mr.  Kingsley  deals  round 
his  blows  at  political  economists,  at  evangelical  clergymen, 
at  Calvinists,  and  others,  with  such  fierce  decision,  that 
we  might  reasonably  expect  to  find  him  prepared  with 
some  all-healing  scheme,  before  which  every  other  philan- 
throjnc  or  political  device  would  hide  its  diminished  head, 
or,  at  least,  with  some  carefully-thought  refutation  of  oppos- 
ing theories.  But,  instead  of  this,  we  find  the  remedy  he 
proposes  to  apply  to  our  social  ills  to  be  one  concerning 
which  the  most  ardent  friend  of  the  people  may  entertain 
serious  doubts;  the  answer  he  affords  to  our  philosophic 
questionings,  hoAvcver  true,  to  be  neither  veiy  novel,  very 
precise,  nor  very  jtrofound  ;  and  his  refutation  of  opposing 
theories  to  be  little  else  than  strong  appeals  to  our  feelings, 
with  certain  disputable  axioms  from  Mr.  Carlyle.  We  are 
happy,  liowever,  to  be  able  to  state,  that  Mr.  Kingsley's 
ablest  work,  ILjpatia.,  is  marked  by  a  great  improvement 
in  this  respect.  If  a  certain  patronizing,  pitying,  con- 
descending tone  towards  an  old  rheumatic  church,  and  a 
slow,  un-ideal  generation,  still  lingers  on  the  page,  we 
gladly  admit  that  it  is  nowise  so  conspicuous  as  elsewhere, 
and  that  the  dogmatism  has  as  good  as  disaj)pcared. 

Alton  Lpcl-e  is  a  didactic  novel,  suggested  by  the  sor- 
rows of  the  tailors  and  needlewomen  of  tlie  nictropolis, 
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Its  objects  arc,  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  public  to  the  horrors 
endured  by  large  numbers  of  our  working-classes,  and  to 
advocate  a  scheme  by  which  these  horrors  can  be  removed. 

The  hero,  Alton  Locke,  is  a  talented  youth,  bom  in 
extreme  poverty ;  who  becomes  a  tailor,  a  skej)tic,  a  Chart- 
ist, an  author,  and  ultimately  an  advocate  of  Christian 
socialism.  The  book  opens  ^\'ith  a  sketch  of  his  early  life. 
He  was  quite  a  remarkable  child.  Not  only  was  his  moral 
nature  sujjerhumanly  faultless,  but  his  love  of  nature  was  so 
intense,  that  he  found  his  delight  in  zoologizing  among  the 
beetles  and  worms,  which  children  in  general  shun. 

His  mother  was  also,  in  her  way,  remarkable.  She  was 
a  Calvinist,  who  carried  Calvinism  further  than  we  ever 
saw  it  earned ;  to  an  extent,  indeed,  w^hich  we  consider 
impossible.  She  is  represented  as  exceeding  logical.  "She 
dared  not  even  pray  for  our  conversion,  earnestly  as  she 

prayed  on  every  other  subject Had  it  not  been 

decided  from  all  etei-nity  ?  "  Yet  "  her  clear  logical  sense  " 
failed  to  i)erceive  that  just  as  God  knew  from  all  eternity 
who  would  be  his  redeemed  in  time,  so  He  knew  every 
other  matter;  that  this  was  not  his  single  act  of  omni- 
science and  oumijiotence,  Calvinism  sets  its  foot  upon  the 
fact  of  God's  foreknowledge,  implying,  as  it  does,  certainty; 
an  honest  opponent  of  Calvinism  must  allow  that  it  enjoins 
the  use  of  all  possible  means.  AVe  cannot  but  think  Mr. 
Kingsley  has  here  drawn  a  supposititious  character,  has 
rather  looked  at  what  he  conceived  to  be  Calvinism,  and 
embodied  Avhat  he  believed  to  be  its  inevitable  results, 
than  drawn  from  actual  life,  There  never  was  a  more 
decided  Calvinist  than  Jonathan  Edwards;  Ave  recommend 
his  works  to  ^VFr.  Kingsley  as  an  answer  to  the  question 
whether  Calvinism  destroys  active  endeavor  after  conver- 
sion or  all-embracing  and  earnest  })rayer.     If  Mrs,  Locke 
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was  too  logical  to  pray  for  the  conversion  of  her  children, 
it  was  by  a  breach  of  logic  that  she  prayed  for  anything  in 
the  world. 

His  mother's  Calvinism  develops  precocious  skepticism, 
in  young  Alton,  so  that,  when  he  comes  in  contact  with 
clever  infidelity,  among  the  journeymen  tailors  with  whom 
he  goes  to  work,  he  s}>eedily  loses  his  early  belief  in  the 
Bible  as  the  Word  of  God.  He  becomes  acqiiainted  with 
an  old  Scotchman,  named  Sandy  Mackaye,  shrewd,  specu- 
latiA-e,  warm-hearted,  and  an  intense  admirer  of  Mr.  Carlyle. 
The  influence  of  Sandy,  and  of  John  Crossthwaite,  an  in- 
telligent Chartist  tailor,  jjrevails  so  far  with  Alton,  as  to 
make  him  an  ardent  Chartist.  He  gives  early  indications 
of  high  literary  ability,  and  soon  commences  to  rhyme. 
In  a  picture-gallery  he  falls  vehemently  in  love  Avith  the 
daughter  of  a  dean,  in  his  affection  for  whom  he  is  thwarted 
by  a  malicious  and  selfish  cousin.  He  is  on  the  Chartist 
side  on  the  famous  10th  of  April,  but  takes  no  part  in  the 
proceedings.  At  length  he  expires,  just  as  he  comes  within 
sight  of  the  American  coast,  whither  he  had  set  out,  in 
confoi-raity  with  the  last  will  and  testament  of  Sandy 
Mackaye.  Besides  Alton  Locke  and  Sandy,  there  are  sev- 
eral other  characters  of  importance ;  a  philanthropic,  scien- 
tific dean,  who  is  so  devoid  of  qristocratic  cxclusiveness  as 
to  invite  a  journeyman  tailor  to  reside  for  some  time  in  his 
house,  on  a  footing  of  j^erfect  equality,  merely  because  he 
has  dis})layed  unconnnon  talents ;  a  variety  of  distressed 
tailors ;  and  a  Lady  Eleajior  Staunton,  who  marries  a  cul- 
tivated and  benevolent  nobleman,  becomes  a  widow,  ex- 
pends her  fortune  in  Avorks  of  charity,  is  aliead  of  her  whole 
age  hi  Christian  philanthropy  and  philosophy,  converts 
Alton  and  Crossthwaite,  and  in  every  way  approves  her- 
self what  the  heroine  of  a  philanthropic  novel  ought  to  be. 
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We  shall  not  enlarge  upon  the  fact  that  ])robability  is 
uncerenioiiiously  violated  in  Alton  Locke.  That  such  is 
the  case,  is  inuleniahle,  and  has  been  elsewhere  very  forci- 
bly pointed  out.  This,  indeed,  is  no  unusual  circumstance 
in  the  novels  of  3Ir,  Kingsley.  His  cliaracters  very  often 
move  in  an  atmosphere  of  their  own — exhibit  qualities 
and  exi)erience  emotions  peculiar  to  themselves.  That 
ride  of  Lancelot's  after  the  fox,  in  the  commencement 
of  Yeasty  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  fact.  If 
Mr.  Kingsley  himself  performed  that  notable  ride,  Ave  will 
take  liis  assertion  as  indisputable;  but  we  must  be  permitted 
to  doubt  whether  any  other  man  ever  rode  after  a  fox  in 
the  like  fashion.  With  the  jirize  in  view,  and  coming  down 
hill,  Lancelot  checks  his  horse  to  sentimentalize  on  the 
affecting  circumstance  that  the  hounds  have  leaped  over 
the  paling  of  a  churchyard ;  he  sees  a  lady  emerge  from 
the  church,  who  quite  changes  the  current  of  his  ideas; 
he  dashes  on  again  after  the  fox ;  but,  as  the  saddle,  dur- 
ing a  steeple-chase,  is  a  peculiarly  fitting  place,  from  its 
repose  and  safety,  for  philosophic  dreaming,  he  thinks  noth- 
ing of  his  horse,  but  only  of  the  ^ladye-love  he  has  just 
seen ;  "  his  understanding  was  trying  to  ride,  while  his 
spirit  was  left  behind  with  Argemone."  He  comes  back  to 
himself  precisely  at  the  moment  when  he  ought  to  have 
stayed  away,  just  as  his  horse  is  clearing  a  high  paling; 
his  first  act  of  returning  consciousness  is  to  check  the  steed 
in  mid-air,  and  of  course  bring  him  down  on  the  ])alings. 
Really,  the  j)robability  would  have  been  rather  enhanced 
than  otherwise,  by  our  being  informed  that  the  whole  appa- 
ratus, horse  and  man,  -Nsas  constructed  of  tiTiiber,  and  went 
by  steam.  In  violence  of  emotion,  again,  and  sudden 
change  of  scene,  we  might  back  Mr.  Kingsley's  novels 
against  any  production  of  the  Minerva  Press.     The  period 
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and  scene  in  which  the  plot  of  Hypatia  is  laid,  were  so 
confused  and  tumultuous,  that  there  is  an  apology  at  hand 
for  considerable  commotion  and  excitement.  But,  even 
with  this  concession,  we  must  submit  that  the  whole  book 
wears  too  much  the  aspect  of  a  frenzied  dream,  and  that  no 
mere  mortal  could  possibly  weep  so  much,  swoon  so  much,  be 
enraptured  so  much,  as  that  sorely-tried  youth  Philammon, 
within  a  few  days,  and  yet  survive.  Mr.  Kingsley's  figures 
seem  beyond  the  influence  of  those  sedatives  which  nature 
has  kindly  appointed  for  the  excited  brain.  "  Day  and 
night  successive,  and  the  timely  dew  of  sleep,"  of  which 
Adam  spoke  to  Eve,  seem  not  to  affect  them.  Nay,  the 
usual  tranquillizing  effects  of  mere  eating  and  drinking, 
the  mere  clogging  of  the  ethereal  principle  by  the  body  to 
which  it  is  chained,  appear  to  be  escaped  by  them.  All 
their  emotions  are  in  the  superlative  degree ;  if  extremes 
are  always  false,  we  tremble  for  Mr.  Kingsley's  reputation 
as  a  depicter  of  character.  We  have  our  own  objections 
to  bring  against  Mr.  Thackeray,  but  here  he  deserves  all 
praise ;  his  characters,  however  devoid  they  may  be  of  any 
important  power  to  instruct  or  animate,  are  just  the  poor, 
dull  human  beings,  or  the  supposably  clever  people,  one 
meets  in  actual  life.  Mr.  Kingsley's  figures  appear  to  move 
about  in  an  atmosjjhere  of  fire-mist. 

In  his  hero,  Alton  Locke,  Mr.  Kingsley  has,  perhaps  un- 
consciously, drawn  a  character  Avhich  is  very  common  in 
the  present  day.  His  radical  quality,  little  as  he  or  Mr, 
Kingsley  thinks  so,  is  intellectual  weakness.  He  staggers 
on  from  opinion  to  opinion,  taking  his  ideas  always  from 
the  more  powerful  minds  with  which  he  comes  in  contact; 
\vhen  he  dies,  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that,  had  he  lived 
«even  years,  he  would  not  have  returned  fiom  Anierica 
with  his  opinions  entirely  altered  once  more.     Wc  have 
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long  admired  and  wondered  at  tlie  power  of  Shakspeare 
in  portraying  such  men  as  Alton  Locke.  He  has  a  large 
class  of  characters,  whose  distinguishing  quality  it  is,  that 
persuasion  has  absolute  power  over  them.  Such  are  Cor- 
iolanus,  Othello,  Cassius  the  friend  of  Othello ;  our  readers 
may  recollect  many  others.  They  are  noble  fellows  all; 
full  of  fire,  of  generosity,  of  intensity ;  their  words  are 
metaphorical  and  far-sounding ;  but,  somehow  or  other,  the 
reason  is  always  led  captive ;  the  will  stoops  to  receive  the 
yoke  ;  des))ite  asseveration,  desjiite  determination,  the  point 
at  which  they  will  yield  to  entreaty  can  be  calculated  and 
assigned.  Of  this  radical  t}q)e  is  Alton  Locke  ;  with  suffi- 
cient eloquence  of  voice  and  smile,  Lillian  could  have 
turned  him  to  anything;  his  actions  are  impulsive  and 
headstrong,  his  feelings  occupy  the  throne  in  his  mind. 
We  agree  most  cordially  with  the  grand  truth,  whose  pro- 
mulgation brings  this  book  to  a  conclusion;  the  grand 
truth  that  Christianity  alone  can  save  the  working-man : 
but  certainly,  the  fact  that  a  beautiful  benefactress  converts 
Alton  to  this  fliith,  as  the  last  of  a  variety  of  opinions, 
would  weigh  very  little  with  us  in  its  adoption. 

Sandy  Mackaye  is  certainly  a  very  ably-drawn  and  in- 
structive character.  He  has  been  recognized  as  the  best 
figure  in  the  book,  and  we  care  not  to  combat  the  ojiinion  ; 
yet  we  think  that  Alton  Locke  is,  in  his  way,  just  as  tnie 
to  nature.  Sandy  is  a  fierce  realist,  who  reads  old  history 
and  politics,  and  the  works  of  Mr.  Carlyle;  who  cannot 
away  with  any  high-flown  mysticism,  or  wanderings  in  the 
regions  of  the  ideal ;  who  loves  the  people  with  a  profound 
and  unquenchable  love;  whose  talk  may  at  times  be  crab- 
bed, but  Avhose  heart  is  always  warm;  and  who  rests  im- 
movably in  the  fact,  that  moral  excellence  is  the  only  hope 
for  the  poor  man.     It  were  absurd  to  deny  that  ^Mi*.  Kings- 
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ley  has  displayed  extraordinary  powers  in  depicting  Sandy 
Mackaye.  Yet,  even  here,  we  have  one  word  of  objection, 
and  again  its  application  extends  beyond  the  present  in- 
stance. Mr.  Kingsley  exhibits  on  various  occasions  an 
intimate  acquaintance  witli  Mr.  Carlyle's  and  Goethe's  great 
doctrine  of  unconsciousness ;  he  must  also  fi'om  the  great 
"Harpocrates-Stentor"  have  heard  a  gi-eat  deal  about 
silence.  How  is  it,  then,  tliat  liis  characters  are  so  ex- 
tremely conscious,  and  so  extremely  talkative  ?  There  is 
no  law  of  which  we  can  more  confidently  afiirm  the  uni- 
versality—  witness  nature  and  Shakspeare  —  than  the  law 
that  those  Avho  act  greatly  and  feel  deeply  do  not  talk 
much.  Great  men  are  marked  by  their  power  to  dispense 
with  human  sympathy :  "  silence  is  the  jierfectest  herald  of 
joy;"  and  who  does  not  know  that  the  proud  heart,  in  its 
moments  of  deepest  anguish,  scorns  to  vent  its  sorrow  in 
words?  Mr.  Carlyle  rightly  rejects  the  story  that  Burns 
was  seen  by  some  tourists  in  a  theatrical  garb  and  attitude, 
knowing  that  his  manly  mind  would  have  shaken  away 
such  friAolous  distinction.  CromAvell  was  no  man  to  make 
collections  of  bits  of  armor  from  his  various  fields,  or  of 
flags  from  the  various  castles  he  reduced.  Does  Shakspeare 
make  mighty  Julius  talk  much  ?  We  cannot  believe  that 
Sandy  Mackaye's  room  was  decorated  as  Mr.  Kingsley 
avers.  Political  caricatures  dangling  from  the  roof;  obnox- 
ious books  imj)aled ;  Icon  Basilike  "  dressed  up  in  a  paper 
shirt,  all  drawn  over  with  figures  of  flames  and  devils,  and 
surmounted  by  a  peaked  paper  cap,  like  an  auto-da-fe  / " 
—  all  tliis  is  too  trivial,  too  external,  for  the  man  Avho  will 
risk  his  life  for  freedom.  Go  into  the  room  of  the  juvenile 
amateur  Chartist,  whose  valor  all  evaporates  at  the  sight 
of  a  baton,  and  you  will  jirobably  find  the  whole.  Mr. 
Kingsley's  characters  are  alwajs  opening  up  to  you  their 
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whole  hearts;  every  emotion  must  reach  the  ton£jue  ;  Elea- 
nor alone,  of  all  his  tigures  that  we  at  present  recollect, 
exhibits  a  slight  trace  of  most  refreshing  taciturnity.  One 
is  reminded,  in  listening  to  their  incessant  parade  of  emo- 
tion, of  those  regarding  whom  Guizot,  quoting  from  Pe- 
trarch, says,  that  their  "tongue  was  at  once  their  lance  and 
sword,  their  casque  and  buckler."  "VVe  really  mean  to  give 
Mr.  Kingsley  a  friendly  hint,  when  we  remind  hhn  of  that 
masterly  stroke  in  Sallust's  jiortraiture  of  Jugurtha,  "plu- 
rimum  facere,  mininnun  de  se  loqui." 

We  cannot  dwell  upon  particular  scenes  in  Alton  JLoc/ce, 
but  we  must  express  our  unqualified  admiration  of  that 
chapter  in  which  Sandy  Mackaye,  after  listening  to  Alton's 
poetry  about  the  island  in  the  Pacific,  suddenly  drags  him 
away  to  visit  certain  scenes  Avhich  he  knows  in  London, 
and  which,  by  Sandy's  irresistible  recommendation,  become 
thenceforth  the  sole  subjects  of  Alton's  muse.  The  boy's 
rhymes  about  his  adopted  island,  which  was  to  be  colon- 
ized and  converted  by  missionaries,  are  remarkably  good ; 
one  is  tempted  to  imagine  them  real  productions ;  the  low- 
est praise  that  can  be  given  them  is,  that  they  are  fac- 
similes. The  fragments  of  the  description  of  the  isle,  with 
its  central  volcano,  which, 

"  Shaking  a  sinful  isle  ■with  thundering  shocks, 
Reproved  the  worshippers  of  stones  and  stocks," 

admit  of  no  iin]irovemcnt.  Sandy  laughs  heartily  at  this 
rhyme,  but,  rela])sing  into  a  very  serious  mood,  leads  the 
youth  swiftly  away  to  give  him  a  glimpse  of  the  poetry  of 
reality.  He  brings  him  first  to  an  alley,  where,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  gin-palace,  and  on  the  other,  a  pnwnliroker's  shop, 
feed,  like  two  hell-born  monsters,  on  the  pour.  The  scene 
is  de])icted  with  harrowing  distinctness :  — 
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"But  all  this,"  whines  Alton,  "is  so — so  unpoetical.'' 
"  Hech  ! "  exclaims  Sandy,  "  is  there  no'  heaven  above 
them  there,  and  the  hell  beneath  them?  and  God  frown- 
ing, and  the  devil  grinning!  No  }3oetry  there!  Is  no' the 
verra  idea  o'  the  classic  tragedy  defined  to  be,  man  con- 
quered by  circumstance?  Canna  ye  see  it  there?  And 
the  verra  idea  of  the  modern  tragedy,  man  conquering  cir- 
cumstance ?  And  I  '11  show  ye  that,  too,  in  many  a  garret 
where  no  eye  but  the  gude  God's  enters,  to  see  the  patience, 
and  the  fortitude,  and  the  self-sacrifice,  and  the  luve  stronger 
than  death,  that 's  shining  in  thae  dark  places  o'  the  earth. 
Come  wi'  me,  and  see." 

Sandy  then  guides  Alton  to  a  miserable  garret,  where  a 
R^retched  family  drag  out  a  wo-stricken  existence  in  utter 
want.  Yet  the  pride  of  other  days  lingers  there,  and  the 
work-house  is  recoiled  from.  One  girl  lies  dying  on  a  cold 
bed,  yet  enjoying  the  purest  joys  of  religious  rapture.  An- 
other is  driven,  to  avert  the  absoliite  starvation  of  her 
mother  and  the  rest,  to  that  resource  which  is  worse  than 
death,  which  is  suggestive  of  the  most  profoundly  melan- 
choly reflections  to  which  even  our  dark  world  can  give 
rise.  No  part  of  Uncle  Tomh  Cabin  seems  to  us  to 
reach  the  pathos  which  has  been  reached  by  Mr.  Kingsley 
in  this  passage.  The  mother  jirefers  absolute  starvation  to 
shame,  and  aj^peals  to  Sandy  to  expostulate  with  her  daugh- 
ter as  to  her  conduct.  The  latter,  in  such  tones  as  may  be 
imagined,  breaks  in  thus  :  —  "  Rejient  —  I  have  repented 
—  I  rejient  of  it  every  hour  —  I  hate  myself,  and  hate  all 
the  world,  because  of  it;  but  I  must  —  I  must.  I  cannot 
see  lier  starve,  and  I  cannot  starve  myself."  And  then 
what  inexpressible  pathos  is  here  !  —  "  Oh  !  if  that  fine  lady 
as  we're  making  that  riding-habit  for,  Avould  just  spare 
only  half  the  money  that  goes  in  dressing  her  up  to  ride 
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in  the  park,  to  send  us  out  to  the  colonies,  would  n't  I  be 
an  honest  girl  there  !  —  ^Nlaybe,  an  honest  man's  wife !  Oh, 
my  God !  would  n't  I  slave  my  lingers  to  the  bone  for  him!" 
Sandy,  on  their  departure,  thus  sums  up  all  to  the  young 
jioet:  —  "Poetic  element?  Yon  lassie,  rejoicing  in  her 
disfigurement,  like  the  nuns  of  Peterborough  in  auld  time 

—  is  there  no  poetry  there?  That  puir  lassie,  dying  on 
the  bare  boards,  and  seeing  her  Saviour  in  her  dreams,  is 
there  no  poetry  there,  callant  ?  That  ould  body  owre  the 
fire,  wi'  her  "  an  officer's  dochter,"  is  there  no  poetry  there? 

—  tragedy 

'  With  hues  as  when  some  mighty  painter  dips 
His  pen  in  dyes  of  earthquake  and  eclipse.' 

Ay,  Shelly's  gran';  always  gran';  b\it  fact  is  grander  — 
God  and  Satan  are  grander.  All  around  ye,  in  every  gin- 
shop  and  costerraonger's  cellar,  are  God  and  Satan  at  death- 
grij)es ;  every  garret  is  a  haill  '  Paradise  Lost '  or  '  Para- 
dise Regained , '  and  will  ye  think  it  beneath  ye  to  be  the 
people's  poet  ?  " 

That  whole  chapter  is  masterly. 

We  think  also  that  the  description  of  Sandy's  death  is 
a  singularly  felicitous  effort  of  genius.  The  old  man  had 
doubted  and  speculated  long,  clear  only  of  one  thing,  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  love  his  neighbor  as  himself,  and  give 
his  every  faculty  to  resist  the  empire  of  darkness  here  on 
earth.  The  times  were  perplexing,  ominous,  dreary;  he 
could  not  fathom  or  explain  God's  dealings  with  men ;  but 
he  stood  firm  in  his  integrity  ;  and  closed  his  lips  with  these 
words,  "  Sluill  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  — 

right — right "     Higher  than  this  "ground  plan  of  the 

universe,"  than  this  sim])le  faith  in  infinite  Wisdom  and 
infinite  Love,  no  finite  intellect  has  gone. 

3* 
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Mr.  Kingsley  has  an  immovable  conviction  that  the 
evils  of  society  can  be  cured  by  bringing  Christianity  to 
bear  upon  them.  It  was  the  idea  of  tlie  life  of  Chalmers. 
We  need  not  say  that  our  hope,  too,  lies  here.  Mr.  Kings- 
ley,  in  Alton  Ziocke.,  and  in  all  his  books,  invokes  Chris- 
tians to  commence  the  aggi-essive  Christianization  of  the 
masses  of  our  population.  He  cuts  mercilessly  into  what 
is  now  becoming  generally  known  by  Mr.  Carlyle's  nick- 
name, "respectability."  The  Christianity  of  custom,  the 
comfortable  religion  that  is  anxious,  for  safety's  sake,  to 
show  a  good  example,  ffll  Christianity  that  does  not  recog- 
nise the  equalizing  energy  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus,  stripping 
men  to  the  bare  souls,  and  shoAving  them  all  brethren  if 
they  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  he  lays  bare  with  ruthless  hands, 
and  bids  away.  Disguise  it  as  we  will,  the  fact  pointed  at 
in  the  following  paragrajjh  is  as  undeniable  as  it  is  porten- 
tous :  — 

"Is  not,"  asks  one,  "the  Church  of  England  the  very 
purest  form  of  apostolic  Christianity?" 

"It  may  be,"  is  the  answer,  "and  so  may  the  other  sects. 
But,  somehow,  in  Judea,  it  was  the  publicans  and  harlots 
Avho  pi'essed  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  it  was  the  com- 
mon people  who  heard  Christ  gladly.  Christianity,  then, 
was  a  movement  in  the  hearts  of  the  lower  order.  But 
now,  my  dear  fellow,  you  rich,  who  used  to  be  told,  in  St. 
James's  time,  to  weep  and  howl,  have  turned  the  tables 
upon  us  poor.  It  is  yox(  who  are  talking  all  along  of  con- 
verting ?^s.  Look  at  any  place  of  worship  you  like,  oi'tho- 
dox  and  heretical;  who  fill  the  ])cws?  tlie  pharisees  and 
the  covetous,  who  used  to  deride  Christ,  fill  his  chui'ches, 
and  say  still,  'This  people,  these  masses,  who  know  not 
the  gospel,  are  accursed.'  And  the  universal  feeling,  ris 
far  as  I  can  judge,  seems  to  bo,   not,  'how  hardly  shall 
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they  who  have,'  but  liardly  shall  they  who  have  ikA, 
'riches  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'" 

This  is  |iut  into  the  mouth  of  a  working-man,  or  one  who 
has  but  ])artially  emerged  from  the  ranks  of  those  who 
work  with  their  hands.  We  shall  hojie  there  is  somewhat 
of  exaggertion  in  the  words,  particularly  in  application  to 
one  part  of  the  island.  Yet,  granting  that  the  representa- 
tion is  in  the  main  correct,  we  are  forced  to  remark,  thrit 
the  fault  lies  as  much  with  working-men  themselves,  as 
with  any  other  class.  Can  any  class  ex]»unge  from  the 
Bible  those  declarations  which  make  it  emphatically  the 
book  of  the  i:>oor?  or  hide  the  fact,  that  Christ  and  his 
apostles  were  poor?  Why,  then,  must  Christianity  ever 
be  confounded  with  the  short-comings  of  Christians,  the 
Churcli  in  which  all  are  kings  and  priests,  with  a  priest- 
hood?    Let  working-men  ponder  this  other  jjassagc  :  — 

"Take  all  the  heroes,  prophets,  poets,  philosophers,  where 
will  you  find  the  tiiie  demagogue,  the  speaker  to  man  simply 
as  man,  the  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners,  the  stern  foe 
of  the  scribe  and  the  pharisee,  with  whom  was  no  respect 
of  persons  ?  Socrates  and  Plato  were  noble ;  Zerduslit 
and  Confutzee,  for  all  we  know,  were  nobler  still ;  but  what 
were  they  but  the  exclusive  mystagogues  of  an  enlightened 
few,  like  our  own  Emersons  and  Strausses,  to  comj^M-c 
great  things  with  small?  What  gospel  have  they,  o\ 
Strauss  or  Emerson,  for  the  i)Oor,  the  suffering,  the  op' 
pressed  ?  The  people's  friend  ;  where  will  you  find  him 
but  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ?  " 

It  is  to  Christianity,  then,  that  ]\[r.  Kingsley  looks  for 
the  regeneration  of  society.  So  far  he  has  our  cordial  as- 
sent. When  we  come  to  examine  his  scheme  for  its  appli- 
cation to  our  social  disorders,  we  must  confess  more  of 
hesitation.      He  projooses   a  universal    union   among   the 
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various  sections  of  tlie  working-classes,  for  co-operation  in 
production  and  division  of  profits.  There  is  nothing,  at 
least,  wild  or  visionary  in  the  project.  There  are  many 
associations  of  workmen  in  France,  and  in  several  instances 
they  have  been  found  successful.  It  is  easy  to  form  the 
idea  of  each  trade  as  a  vast  joint-stock  company,  in  which 
the  workmen  are  both  owners  and  laborers.  Mr,  Kingsley 
proposes  Ho  arbitrary  levelling  of  ranks ;  he  perceives  that, 
in  countless  cases,  individual  cupidity  and  individual  help- 
lessness produce,  on  the  one  hand,  exorbitant  wealth,  on 
the  other,  destitution  and  slavery ;  he  would  substitute  the 
economy  of  working  owners  for  the  cupidity  of  one,  the 
superintendence  of  indispensable  functionaries  for  the  for- 
tuitous extortion  of  middle-men.  In  this  there  is  really 
nothing  absurd  or  chimerical.  The  era  of  the  equal  enjoy- 
ment of  comfort  by  each  class  of  the  community  is  still  be- 
yond ken  in  the  remoteness  of  the  future ;  but  the  period 
when  an  attempt  may  be  made  towards  the  approximation 
of  classes  has,  we  hope,  arrived ;  and  we  see  no  danger  in 
adopting,  as  the  basis  of  this  attempt,  the  principle  of  co- 
operation among  the  laboring  class. 

But  when  we  lend  this  cautious  sanction  to  the  essential 
principle  of  Mr.  Kingsley's  schemes,  he  must  bear  with  us 
while  we  give  him  two  brief  but  emphatic  counsels,  atten- 
tion to  which  is  necessary  to  even  a  possibility  of  success. 
First,  we  must  assure  him  that  the  difficulties  which  stand 
in  the  way  of  a  practical  realization  of  his  plan  are  of  the 
gravest  description.  For  an  exposition  of  these  difficul- 
ties, we  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Greg's  very  able  essays  on 
the  subject.  We  cannot  consider  the  reasonings  of  that 
talented  writer  absolutely  conclusive ;  but  we  can  say,  that 
they  render  tlie  tone  in  which  Mr.  Kingsley  advocates  his 
scheme  utterly  indefensible.     Only  in  calm  and  deliberate 
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moods  c';iii  such  questions  be  treated ;  not  when  the  blood 
is  on  fire  with  excitement,  and  the  eye  blind  with  burning 
tears;  in  the  anxious  recollection  of  what  Goethe  says  about 
the  dan<,'c'r  of  "  active  ignorance,"  and  in  the  conviction 
that  the  ])roblem  to  be  solved  in  theory  and  practice  might 
demand  the  abstraction  of  a  Newton  and  the  sagacity  of  a 
Napoleon,  must  such  proposals  be  entertained.  We  must 
hear  no  more  about  "the  fiend  of  competition."  The 
sympathies  of  all  save  those  who  have  a  selfish  intei-est  in 
the  prolongation  of  present  distress,  are  Avith  the  philan- 
thropic reformer.  The  boyish  mistake  must  not  be  com- 
mitted, of  confounding  Avith  the  rancor  of  cujiidity  that 
which  may  be  the  anticipation  of  nature's  decision.  Our 
second  counsel  to  Mr.  Kingsley  is  of  kin  to  our  first ;  we 
advise  him  to  speak  no  more  in  a  tone  of  contempt  of 
political  economy.  It  is  true,  that  he  mentions  Mr.  Mill 
with  respect,  but  there  is  no  disguising  the  sneer  with 
which  he  greets  the  science  of  wliich  Mr.  Mill  is  a  leading 
ex])onent.  We  may  grant  he  is  not  quite  consistent  here ; 
we  suppose  he  Avould  have  Christian  pastors  acquainted 
with  the  princi])les  of  social  science ;  but  he  cannot  rid 
himself  of  the  influence  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  denunciation  of 
political  economy.  Now,  if  there  is  one  opinion  in  the 
circle  of  ideas  in  which  every  reflective  man  may  be  expected 
to  agree,  it  is,  that  JMr.  Carlyle  is  here  absolutely  wrong. 
It  can  be  no  defence  to  say,  that  i^olitical  economists  advo- 
cate such  and  such  a  scheme ;  this  is  merely  attributing  to 
Mr.  Carlyle  a  vulgar  and  childish  error.  Political  econo- 
mists are  not  men  who  advocate  any  scheme  whatever, 
any  more  than  astronomers  are  men  who  advocate  any 
particular  theory  of  light  or  of  gravitation :  astronomers 
are  men  who  devote  themselves  to  the  discovery  of  what 
the  laws  regulating  the   heavenly  bodies   are ;    political 
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economists  are  tliose  wlxo  bend  tbeir  powers  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  one  great  class  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
social  system.  Their  only  postulate  is  one  which  Mr.  Car- 
lyle  reiterates,  "  ubi  homines  sunt,  modi  sunt ; "  where  men 
exist  together  for  an  hour,  and  act  together  in  any  particii- 
lar  way,  there  will  spring  up  certain  modes  of  thouglit  and 
action.  If  there  are  no  such  modes  in  our  economic  affairs, 
if  this  is  the  only  province  in  the  universe  where  sequence 
is,  prima  facie,  as  untraceable  as  in  the  domain  of  the  An- 
arch old,  or  if  it  is  an  evil  that  men,  before  proceeding  to 
work,  should  simply  and  without  further  assumption  know 
the  elements  with  which  they  have  to  do,  then  can  Mr. 
Carlyle  be  defended  in  his  attacks  on  the  economists.  His 
tone  is  not  that  of  remonstrance ;  it  is  that  of  unmeasured 
contempt  and  indignation ;  and  the  thunder  and  flash  of 
his  aimless  artillery  have  deafened  and  dazzled  Mr.  Kings- 
ley.  The  fact  is,  that  the  arguments  which  can  be  adduced 
against  political  economists,  as  such,  are  almost  unanswei-- 
ably  absurd ;  they  remind  one  of  Shelley's  differently-ap- 
plied expression,  "invulnerable  nothings;"  they  are  ghosts 
too  filmy  for  lead  or  bayonet,  but  which  the  first  glimpse 
of  daylight  resolves  into  invisibility. 

In  Alton  Locke,  Mr,  Kingsley  weighs  Christianity  as  a 
gospel  of  temporal  salvation  for  the  people.  In  Hypatia,  he 
measures  it  as  a  substitute  for  ancient  and  modei'n  philoso- 
phy. We  shall  not  say  that  the  execution  in  Hypatia 
corresponds  to  the  grandeur  of  the  idea  or  the  importance 
of  the  subject ;  but  we  accord  Mr.  Kingsley  the  high  praise 
that  he  has  in  this  work  correctly  read  one  great  sign  of 
the  times.  Tlie  thesis  he  attempts  to  prove  in  Hypatia  may 
be  concisely  expressed  thus:  —  C!n"istianity  brings  philoso- 
phy into  life,  and  life  into  philosophy  :  on  the  one  hand,  it 
brings  down  into  the  hearts  of  men  the  ideas  of  p'urity  which 
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floated  formerly  in  :i  few  rare  niinils;  on  tl>e  other,  it  hal- 
lows all  those  social  relations  with  which  ])hilosoi»hy  has  in 
all  affes  shown  such  a  Avillingness  to  meddle.  We  might 
expatiate  on  the  power  displayed  in  separate  passages  in 
this  hook.  We  might  congratulate  Mr.  Kingsley  on  the 
fact,  that  his  colors  retain  all  their  richness  and  brilliancy, 
being,  indeed,  rather  deepened  and  enriched  than  other- 
wise. But,  on  the  Avhole,  we  must  pronounce  ILjitatla  a 
failure.  We  have  a  general  and  grave  objection  to  the 
method  adopted  by  its  author  for  the  promidgation  of  his 
views.  Even  waiving  the  consideration  of  the  fitness  of 
the  no\el  for  the  discussion  of  any  controverted  question 

—  and  here  Mr.  Greg's  objections  have  considerable  weight 

—  we  put  it  calmly  to  Mr.  Kingsley,  whether  the  momentous 
interests  he  desires  to  serve  are  best  promoted  by  a  series 
v)f  fictions?  It  is  a  new  thing,  surely,  to  reconstruct  society 
on  a  foundation  of  brilliant  and  fashionable  novels,  lieally, 
if  this  exanijde  prevails,  discussion  will  become,  in  the 
hapjty  ages  of  our  children,  a  different  thing  from  what  it 
has  been  hitherto.  Its  liveliness  Avill  be  indescribable.  Only 
conceive  the  change  that  will  come  about  in  the  matter  of 
citations.  Xo  longer  will  one  groan  over  such  references 
as  these  :  —  Thom.  Aq.  Summ.  Theol.  (lib.  x.,  cap.  xi.,  sec. 
xii.) ;  Duns.  Scot,  de  Sent.  Lombard,  (prop,  iii.,  sec.  iv.) ; 
Grot,  de  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis  (vol.  i.,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  iii.).  We 
shall  be  charmed  by  such  authorities  as  these:  —  "The 
Christian  Religion  and  the  Rights  of  man  "  (see  exhort,  at 
bedside  of  Alt.  Locke,  by  Elean.  Lyne.  stand,  nov.,  vol.  xi. 
Kings.) ;  "  The  Fundaniental  Distinction  between  Religion 
and  Philoso])hy"  (see  speech  declar.  of  Ed.  Clifford  to 
Angel.  Goldfinch.  Bent.,  ser.,  vol.  xix.).  There  is  a  good 
time  coming,  boys  and  girls,  sure  enough !  But  joking 
a2)art,  we  seriously  think  novels  are  not  the  best  vehicle 
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for  such  important  proposals  as  Mr.  Bangsley's.  Surely  the 
suffrage  of  the  boarding-schools  is  not  of  such  extreme 
value.  Would  not  a  few  calmly-argued  treatises,  which 
men  might  read  and  ponder,  be  of  more  real  weight  than 
an  indefinite  number  of  drawing-room  fictions?  To  this 
extent  our  objection  applies  to  all  such  novels  as  Mr.  Kings- 
ley's.  But  of  llypatia  we  are  compelled  to  say  yet  more. 
We  think  it  is  a  failure  on  its  own  ground.  We  cannot  be 
charged  with  bins  in  flxvor  of  philosophy  against  Christian- 
ity, yet  we  acknowledge  our  impression,  after  witnessing 
the  part  each  plays  in  the  book,  to  be  rather  in  favor  of  the 
former  than  the  latter.  Surely  Mr.  Kingsley,  in  almost 
morbid  candor,  permitted  an  adversary  to  choose  his  facts. 
To  assail  philosophy  by  a  picture  of  its  loveliest  and  one 
of  its  purest  martyrs ;  to  advocate  Christianity  in  a  book 
many  of  whose  darkest  scenes  are  pictures  of  Christian 
atrocity,  and  whose  catastrophe  is.  one  of  the  blackest  crimes 
ever  gloated  over  by  a  Gibbon: — we  pause  in  astonishment 
at  the  anomaly!  But,  rejoins  Mr.  Kingsley,  it  was  my 
object  to  teach  a  lesson  to  Christians  also  ;  to  show  them 
that  force  and  fraud  can  never  be  wedded  to  Christianity, 
without  a  baneful  progeny  being  the  result.  Such,  it  is 
true,  was  Mr.  Kingsley's  aim ;  but  he  leaves  himself  very 
much  in  the  case  of  him  who  wrote  a  severe  attack  upon 
himself  and  neglected  the  intended  vindication.  We  see 
the  evil  in  full  operation,  there  is  a  dramatic  exhibition  of 
that ;  but  we  discover  only  from  a  few  didactic  hints,  that 
matters  would  have  been  mended  by  a  different  state  of 
circumstances.  With  all  its  gorgeousness  of  coloring,  and 
sustained  intensity  of  interest,  and  general  correctness  of 
conclusion,  IL/pafkt  must  be  pronounced  a  fiiilure. 

In  the  comjiosition  of  Westward  IIo^  Mr.  Kingsley  had 
a  pur])ose  less  expressly  didactic  than  that  of  the  novels 
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we  have  mentioned.  He  approached  liis  subject  more 
entirely  iVom  tlie  artistic  point  of  view,  desirous  not  so 
nftich  to  illustrate  or  enforce  an  argument,  applicable  at  a 
particular  time  and  to  one  class  of  circumstances,  as  to 
depict  scenes  fitted  to  evoke  universal  and  j)ei'petual  admi- 
ration, and  to  delineate  characters  with  which  all  genera- 
tions might  sympathize.  To  emerge  thus  into  the  wider 
sphere  of  general  art  must  have  been  felt  as  a  decided  advan- 
tage by  Mr.  Kingsley ;  and  an  advantage  corresponding  to 
that  experienced  by  him,  might  have  been  looked  for,  in  a 
more  natural  and  easy  freedom  of  narrative,  and  in  didactic 
inferences  less  strained  and  premeditated,  by  readers.  This 
expectation  would  not  have  been  altogether  disappointed. 
Westward  IIo  is  in  some  respects  the  most  hearty,  health- 
ful, and  true,  of  Mr.  Kingsley's  fictions.  His  sjonpathy 
with  the  old  heroes  whom  he  endeavors  to  portray,  is  gen- 
uine and  profound ;  in  the  rocky  coves  of  the  coast  of 
Devon  and  on  the  .pleasant  hills  of  its  interior,  his  step  is 
elastic  and  joyous  as  if  he  had  known  them  in  his  yonth; 
and  althougli  he  never  wrote  Avithout  a  present  glow  of 
enthusiasm  in  his  subject,  it  may  easily  be  believed  that 
neither  in  the  description  of  the  Greeks  of  the  Nile,  nor  in 
the  exposure  and  treatment  of  our  social  maladies,  was  he, 
on  the  whole,  so  much  at  home,  as  in  company  of  the 
Raleighs  and  Drakes,  with  ancient  philosophy  and  modem 
economics  both  in  the  distance.  But  it  cannot  be  alleged 
that  any  radical  change  has  taken  place  in  Mr.  Kingsley's 
style  of  thought  and  expression.  Sympathy  with  all  that 
is  strong,  fearless,  honorable,  and  beautiful,  —  richness  and 
profusion  of  color,  —  hopefulness,  buoyancy,  breadth  of 
sunny  light  and  general  cheerfulness,  —  these  we  were  for- 
merly accustomed  to  from  Mr.  Kingsley,  and  these  are 
present  still.      But  the  old  recklessness  of  assertion,  the 
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old  excitement  and  feverish  haste,  the  old  boisterousness 
of  tone,  the  old  extravagance  of  conception,  meet  us  still. 

The  object  set  before  himself  by  Mr.  Kingsley  in  writing 
IVe.'^ticcfrd  IIo  was,  as  he  informs  us  in  his  opening  chapter, 
to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  England's  heroes  of  1588, 
tlie  time  of  the  Armada,  tlie  Drakes,  the  Hawkinses,  the 
Gilberts,  the  Raleighs,  the  Grenviles,  the  Oxenhams,  men 
not  only  of  England  but  of  Devon ;  and,  honoring  tliem, 
to  proclaim  to  Englishmen  the  "same  great  message  which 
the  songs  of  Troy,  and  the  Persian  wars,  and  the  trophies 
of  Marathon  and  Salamis,  spoke  to  the  hearts  of  all  true 
Greeks  of  old." 

Both  the  aim  here  indicated  and  the  subject  chosen 
merit  high  commendation.  The  period  of  British  histoi-y 
to  which  Mr.  Kingsley  leads  us  back,  affords  rich  and  varied 
materials  for  the  epic  i^oet,  the  historian,  and  the  historical 
novelist.  Stirring  and  lofty  incident,  well-marked,  strong, 
and  noble  character,  splendid  and  diversified  coloring, 
equally  abound.  It  was  the  time  when  the  nations  were 
arranging  themselves  after  the  mighty  convulsion  of  the 
Reformation.  The  work  occuj^icd  several  centuries,  and 
Ml".  Kingsley  contemplates  one  of  the  most  imjjortant  parts 
of  the  imposing  process.  The  spirit  of  Protestantism  had 
awakened.  Superstition,  its  eye  bleared  and  dim  with  the 
darkness  of  a  thousand  years,  had  staggered  and  reeled, 
with  groping  hands  that  seemed  about  to  fall  powerless,  in 
the  shafts  of  the  far-stretching  moral  dawn.  But  another 
spirit  had  come  up  upon  the  earth,  a  spirit  Avhosc  birth- 
place, can  we  hesitate  to  say,  was  in  the  nether  deep  of 
hell:  the  spirit  of  Jesuitism.  Into  the  tottering  frame  of 
Su])erstition  this  S])irit  entered,  lending  a  new  throb  to  its 
fainting  heart,  arousing  it  once  more  to  assert  its  sway. 
Then  beiran  a  ureat  contest:  its  theatre  the  old  and  new 
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■workls,  and  the  great  oceans  by  wliicli  they  are  encom- 
passed ;  its  actors  the  nations  that  led  the  van  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  nations  which,  at  the  period  chosen  by  Mr. 
Kingsley,  sj^ccially  supported  the  contest,  were  England 
and  Spain.  In  England,  reigned  P^lizabeth.  Her  character 
was  not  of  the  noblest.  Vanity  might  be  pardoned;  but 
the  hand  of  time  will  never  efface  the  dark  stains  of  cruelty 
and  hypoci'isy  from  that  queenly  brow  :  and  Mr.  Kingsley, 
chivalrous  as  he  is,  might  have  attained  a  higher  nobleness 
than  that  of  chivalry,  the  nobleness  of  dauntless  and  un- 
deviating  devotion  to  truth,  by  rather  damping,  on  this 
account,  his  enthusiasm  for  "Gloriana."  But  whatever  her 
failings,  Elizabeth  represented  much  of  what  was  noblest 
in  her  time :  her  intellect  was  calm  and  sagacious :  and  she 
had  the  will  of  a  sovereign  born.  She  was  surrounded  by 
a  constellation  of  able  and  courageous  men,  who  served 
her  with  the  loyalty  of  subjects  to  their  monarch,  and  with 
the  devotion  of  true  knights  to  a  noble  lady.  Flattery,  in 
the  court  of  Elizabeth,  seems  to  deserve  a  less  ignoble 
name.  We  shall  not  say  it  was  in  small  and  sordid  sel- 
fishness that  Raleigh  laid  his  mantle  under  her  feet,  or  that 
the  gentkj  Spenser  warbled  silver  strains  of  adulation  in 
her  ear.  Turning  from  England  to  Spain,  the  prospect, 
though  contrasted,  is  perhaps  equally  remarkable.  Perhaps 
no  nation  of  modern  times  has  presented  an  ap])earance  so 
well  fitted  to  attract  the  poet  or  dramatist,  as  that  presented 
by  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Spaniard  alone 
among  Europeans  retained  the  ancient  devotion  to  Rome ; 
a  devotion  unaffected  by  doubt,  unbroken  by  inquiry;  a 
devotion  unmeasui-ed  in  degree  and  which  suggests  the 
infinite.  Such  devotion  cannot  exist  without  imparting  to 
the  character  of  man  or  nation  a  certain  austere  gran- 
deur, a  certain  epic  sublimity.     But  this  was  not  the  only 
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circumstance  which  renders  the  Spaniard  of  the  sixteenth 
century  an  object  worthy  of  contemplation.  His  country- 
men had  led  the  way  to  the  new  world.  His  country  was 
the  leading  power  in  Europe.  Combining  the  pride  and 
valor  of  antiquity,  with  the  spirit  of  enterprise  then  begin- 
ning to  mark  itself  as  a  characteristic  of  modern  times ; 
strong  in  faith  as  an  old  Hebrew,  yet  crafty,  cruel,  and  in- 
domitable; he  exhibits  the  finest  effects  of  light  and  shade, 
the  subtlest  blending  of  good  and  evil.  His  figure  might 
have  been  painted  by  a  Rembrandt :  his  character  might 
have  been  studied  by  a  Shakspeare. 

To  all  this  we  must  add  a  consideration  of  the  stage  on 
which  such  actors  as  these  played  their  part.  The  gran- 
deurs of  the  western  world  were  then  \infolding  them- 
selves, like  a  mighty  panorama,  to  the  eyes  of  Europe ; 
and  if  we  would  conceive  aright  the  effect  produced  by 
that  grand  panorama,  we  must  heighten  its  natural  colors, 
as  now  known  and  defined  by  us,  Avith  all  the  hues  cast 
over  it  by  an  awakening  and  excited  imagination.  In  our 
OAvn  time,  we  have  seen  the  nations  startled,  allured,  and  set 
in  motion,  by  gold.  Westward  and  southward,  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  men  have  rushed  to  its  witching  gleam.  But 
the  poetry,  the  wonder,  the  enchantment,  which  hovered 
over  the  gold  regions  of  the  sixteenth  century,  are  here  no 
longer.  We  know  all  about  the  matter  now.  We  examine 
the  country  geologically.  We  pound  the  quartz  with  en- 
gines, We  search  the  dross  heap  with  mercury,  All  is 
clear,  precise,  scientific,  prosaic.  We  call  the  auriferous 
localities,  diggings ;  a  word  hardly  yet  adapted  for  an  epic 
poem !  We  know  exactly  what  we  have  to  expect  wlien 
we  go  out.  If  we  find  one  or  two  nuggets,  we  are  fortu- 
nate men  ;  but  our  principal  occupations  must  be  digging, 
with  aching  back,  in  a  grave-like  pit,  and  splashing  ar\^ 
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rinsing  :iTnon<;  iimd  and  puddle.  The  country,  too,  in  which 
we  must  work,  is  of  the  commonplace.  Venturing  into 
the  interior,  of  Australia  at  least,  we  may  perish  for 
want  of  water.  The  natives  are  wretched  Bushmen ;  the 
animals  opossums  and  kangaroos.  How  different  was  it 
ill  the  days  of  Cortes  and  Pizarro,  of  Drake  and  Raleigh! 
If  you  went  out  with  a  few  venturous  companions,  you 
miglit  found  a  kingdom,  amass  untold  treasures,  and  eat 
from  dishes  of  gold.  You  expected  to  see  the  yellow  metal 
glittering  on  the  mountain-side.  The  roots  of  the  herb 
you  plucked  up  l)y  the  wayside  might  be  intertwined  with 
wreaths  of  silver.  You  had  heard  of  the  golden  city  of 
Manoa,  in  the  midst  of  its  sacred  lake,  where  the  eye  lit 
only  on  gold.  Wise  and  sober  men  assured  you  of  the 
existence  of  this  city,  and  the  wandering  Indians  who  told 
the  tale,  themselves  believed  it.  The  known  wonders  of 
Mexico  and  Peru  seemed  to  make  nothing  impossible.  Far 
away  in  the  west,  bosomed  in  forests  to  which  the  woods 
of  Euroi^e  were  shrubberies,  and  over  which  gleamed  a 
thousand  flowers,  seated  in  that  mystic  lake,  Manoa  was, 
for  at  least  a  century,  the  point  towards  which  the  eyes  of 
the  daring  and  adventurous  in  the  old  lands  were  turned. 
The  magnificence  of  the  other  physical  conditions  of  the 
Kew  World  corresponded  with  its  interest  as  the  region 
of  exhaustless  Avealtli.  The  Andes  overtopped  the  Alps, 
the  European  rivers  dwindled  to  rivulets  beside  Amazon 
and  La  Plata.  The  condor  soared  among  the  peaks  and 
snows  of  the  mountains,  the  jaguar  prowled  amid  the  end- 
less forests.  Birds,  whose  plumage  vied  with  the  brilliancy 
of  the  flowers  around  them,  thronged  the  river  banks, 
perching  on  the*  boughs  of  gigantic  trees,  at  whose  foot 
crocodiles  lay  basking  in  the  sun.  Let  it  now  be  conceived 
that  all  this  was  borne  to  the  nations  of  Europe  on  the 
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shadowy  wings  of  rumor,  and  came  with  all  the  power  of 
novelty  upon  peoples  still  apt  to  wonder;  and  some  idea 
will  be  formed  of  the  witching  splendors  which  encircled 
America  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

With  such  materials  as  these,  the  fervid  imagination  of 
Mr.  Kingslcy  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  produce  a  power- 
ful effect.  Xo  one  can  arise  from  his  pages,  however  hasty 
his  }>erusal  of  the  book,  without  having  had  his  conception 
of  all  connected  with  the  period  brought  out  in  vivid  clear- 
ness. What  we  have  said  can  convey  but  a  very  faint  idea 
of  Mr.  Kingsley's  luxuriant  description  and  fine  enthusiasm. 
His  delineations  of  character,  too,  are  by  no  means  unsuc- 
cessful.    The  English  sea-captains  of  tlie  period,  those 

"  Adventurous  hearts  who  barter'd  bold 
Their  English  blood  for  Spanish  gold," 

are  brought  before  us  face  to  face.  There  is,  indeed,  no  at- 
tempt made  to  dejjict  the  highest  minds  of  the  time  in 
their  highest  emj^loyments.  We  are  brought  once  or  twice 
to  glance  for  a  moment  into  the  councils  of  the  nation,  and 
haA'e  a  pretty  distinct  idea  of  the  views  entertained  by  the 
great  actors  in  the  event  of  the  book  —  the  defeat  of  the 
Armada.  '  But  Sir  Amyas  Leigh  is  really  nothing  better 
than  a  rough,  shrewd,  resolute  sea-captain ;  one  of  a  class 
which  may  have  influenced  the  destinies  of  England,  but 
hardly  such  an  one  as  would  individually  exercise  an  im- 
portant influence  on  them.  We  doubt  not,  however,  that 
precisely  such  men  as  this  Sir  Amyas  wrested  their  gold 
from  the  Spaniards  in  that  century,  burned  and  ravaged 
along  the  Spanish  main,  and  prowled  like  wolves  of  the 
ocean  for  the  silver  fleet.  As  we  should  have  expected, 
Mr.  Kingsley  has  made  them  somewliat  too  talkative,  but 
we  think  that,  in  knowledge  of  the  value  of  sDence,  and 
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conception  of  the  energy  which  seeks  no  vent  in  words, 
there  has  been,  since  the  days  of  Alton  l^ocke  and  Yeasty 
a  marked  improvement.  "* 

Nor  has  ^Ir.  Kingsley  failed  on  the  side  of  Spain.  He 
succeeds  in  fixing  in  his  reader's  intellectual  vision,  with  a 
jjower  and  boldness  which  give  assurance  that  it  will  not 
pass  away,  that  figure  of  the  Spaniard  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  We  mark  his  intense  egotism,  his  national  pride, 
his  boundless  avarice,  his  cunning,  and,  above  all,  his  cru- 
elty. "We  hate  his  cold,  clear,  inevitable  eye,  his  iron  brow, 
his  closed  and  determined  lip.  But  just  as  we  are  about 
to  turn  from  him  in  loathing,  he  is  brought  Avithin  the  limits 
at  once  of  art  and  of  nature,  and  we  feel  that  we  have  still 
a  sympathy  in  which  to  embrace  him ;  for  we  mark  his 
dauntless  valor.  The  contrast  and  the  union  of  his  quali- 
ties Mr.  Kingsley  skilfully  brings  out ;  and  what  acquaint- 
ance we  have  with  the  history  of  the  period,  convinces  us 
that  the  distinct  and  striking  portrait  is  closely  accordant 
with  fact. 

So  far  we  can  proceed  with  honest  heartiness  in  admira- 
tion and  applause  of  Westtcard  Ho  !  But  now  we  must 
change  our  tone.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  every  ele- 
ment of  truth  and  beauty  in  the  book  is  all  but  neutralized, 
by  the  presence  of  other  elements,  neither  of  truth  nor  of 
beauty.  In  construction  of  plot,  Mr.  Kingsley  never  dis- 
played remarkable  skill.  But  his  plot  here  —  the  whole 
machinery  of  his  novel  —  is  an  agglomeration  of  extrava- 
gance and  absurdity.  The  love  affair,  though  in  some  of 
its  touches  drawn  from  the  life,  is,  on  the  whole,  preposter- 
ous. As  one  passes  from  volume  to  volume,  he  is  beset  by 
all  the  adjectives  his  vocabulary  commands  expressive  of 
prodigy,  abortion  and  folly,  each  seeming  to  claim  a  part  in 
characterizing  the  successive  absurdities.      Once  we  lose 
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sight  of  the  love  stories  and  their  dependent  circumstances, 
all  becomes  comparatively  right  and  true.  Mr.  Kingsley, 
if  his  gaze  is  at  times  unsteady,  if  his  hand  is  somewhat 
apt  to  shake,  may  yet  be  said  to  be  at  home  ^\dth  reality. 
His  descriptions  of  South  Amei'ican  river-scenery  are  mas- 
terly. A  comparison  of  his  pictured  pages  with  those  of 
Humboldt  demonstrates  minute  accuracy.  His  sketches  of 
the  landscapes  of  Devon  are  still  better;  distinct,  bold, 
beautiful.  Of  his  treatment  of  strictly  historical  characters, 
we  have  spoken.  But  of  his  nianagement  of  plots  and 
loA^e  stories,  we  should  rather  not  speak.  Readers  shall 
judge  for  themselves.  We  must  be  excused  for  glancing 
somewhat  particularly  at  the  incidents  of  Westioard  Ho! 
Their  eloquence  will  prove  far  more  expressive  than  ours. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  the  book,  we  are  introduced  to 
the  hero,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  by  no  means  clever,  but  ex- 
tremely good-natured,  and  in  physical  j^roportions,  a  young 
Hercules.  Of  course  he  is  good-looking,  has  yellow  locks, 
etc.,  etc.  His  name  is  Amyas  Leigh.  He  is  the  son  of 
Leigh  of  Burro  ugh,  near  Bideford,  then  a  considerable 
town  on  the  coast  of  Devon.  Strolling  through  the  streets 
of  Bideford,  he  is  attracted  by  a  group  around  a  certain 
Mr.  Oxenhara,  a  mariner,  who  has  sailed  to  the  Spanish 
Main,  and  proposes  to  sail  again.  The  right-hand  man  of 
this  Oxenham  is  a  wild,  rude,  stalwart  seaman,  named  Sal- 
vation Yeo,  who,  in  the  course  of  the  tale,  becomes  a  Puri- 
tan of  the  Ironside  order,  and  approves  himself,  if  sharp 
and  biting  as  vinegar,  yet  true  as  steel.  Young  Master 
Amyas  has  scarcely  come  up  with  the  group,  before  we 
learn  that  his  heart  is  already  set  upon  sea-life,  and  that 
his  dreams  by  night  and  by  day  arc  of  the  S]>anish  Main. 
But  he  knows  he  is  yet  young,  and  being  a  sensible  fellow, 
is  contented  to  wait.     Mr.  Oxenhara  sails  on  his  voyage, 
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Salvation  Yeo  along  with  liim ;  for  a  time  both  go  off  the 
boards.  Meanwhile  the  father  of  Amyas  dies,  leaving  two 
sons  —  the  hero  of  the  book,  and  Frank,  older  than  he,  a 
scholar,  courtier,  perfect  gentleman,  and  bold  as  a  lion, 
yet  of  tiny  frame  and  delicate  intellectual  texture.  After 
a  time,  Amyas,  tired  of  being  flogged  by  a  school-master 
whom  he  has  outgrown,  one  day  ])layfully  breaks  his  slate 
over  the  pedagogue's  head ;  whereupon  his  godfather.  Sir 
Richard  Grenvile,  and  the  disrespectfully-treated  instructor, 
conclude  that  his  studies  of  the  humanities  may  be  con- 
sidered complete.  At  this  point  Ave  hear  of  Rose  Salterne, 
yclept  the  Rose  of  Torridge,  who,  albeit  she  has  no  engag- 
ing quality,  beyond  beauty  and  a  fondness  for  romantic 
narrative,  has  struck  to  the  heart  and  vanquished  every  eligi- 
ble youth  in  the  neighborhood,  and  among  the  rest  both 
Frank  and  Amyas.  We  consider  it  a  libel  upon  Devon- 
shire to  relate  this  universal  falling  in  love.  It  is  true 
that  Rose  turns  out  better  than  Avas  to  have  been  expected; 
but  in  her  girlhood  she  is  nothing  but  a  gay,  sprightly, 
frivolous,  village  belle,  of  kind  heart  enough  no  doubt,  and 
clear  harmless  nature,  but  Avithout  a  trait  of  such  poAver  as 
might  lead  captive  a  strong  man.  And  were  there  no 
other  pretty  girls  in  Devon  ?  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Kingsley's 
ladies,  especially  in  the  commencement  of  the  book,  are 
insii)id ;  we  have  not  been  able  to  care  a  straAv  about  any 
one  of  them.  Be  the  case  as  it  might,  it  is  distinctly 
asserted  of  the  young  men  of  Devon  that  they  all,  Avith 
one  accord,  fell  in  love  Avith  the  Rose  of  Torridge ;  and  as 
the  proceeding  was  at  first  extremely  foolish,  its  folly  was 
persevered  in  with  admirable  consistency.  Rose  probably 
a]ipreciated  the  silliness  of  their  conduct,  for,  as  the  reader 
will  be  gratified  to  hear,  she  cared  for  none  of  them. 
In  due  time,  Amyas  sails  on  his  first  voyage,  going  round 
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the  world  with  Drake,  whom,  ever  after,  he  regards  as  a 
chief  and  hero  among  men.  Of  the  voyage  we  have  no 
particulars,  but,  after  much  festivity  on  his  return,  he  goes 
to  Ireland,  to  fight  the  Spaniards  who  have  landed  at  Smer- 
wick,  and  meets  Raleigh  and  Spenser.  Here  he  has  the 
misfortune  to  take  a  prisoner,  named  Don  Guzman  Maria 
Magdalena  Sotomayar  de  Soto,  avIio  at  first  is  all  that  could 
be  wished,  and  gives  prospect  of  a  rich  ransom,  but  is  the 
cause  ultimately  of  wo  without  end.  Amyas  finds  some- 
thing to  engage  him  in  Ireland,  and  sends  his  captive  over 
to  Devon,  to  wait  his  arrival.  Here  the  Don  has,  of  couree, 
little  to  do,  and  being  a  handsome  fellow,  wdth  a  knack  of 
telling  tales  of  his  escapes  and  valoi'ous  deeds,  w-ith  an 
interesting  sadness  hanging  about  him  —  having,  in  short, 
touches  of  Othello,  of  the  Childe,  and  of  Rochester,  in  his 
composition  —  he  is  far  more  likely  to  be  successful  with 
the  young  ladies  than  the  mealy-mouthed  lovers  of  Rose 
Salterne.  Many  of  the  matches  in  the  power  of  this  young 
lady  would  have  been  excellent.  Amyas  was  sure  of  pro- 
motion, and  was  a  hearty,  noble  fellow.  Frank  was  perfect 
in  courtesy,  and  sunned  in  the  favor  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
There  were  bonny  estates  enough  in  Devon  which  she 
might  have  called  her  own.  In  fact,  whether  they  had 
declared  or  not  —  Amyas  had  not  —  there  were  multitudes 
of  suitors  to  choose  among,  any  one  of  whom  would  have 
made  her  happy.  But  this  Don  Guzman  was  decidedly 
objectionable,  He  was  a  Spaniard,  a  Papist,  a  captive,  one 
who  came  with  no  introductions,  and  of  whose  prospects 
you  could  have  no  distinct  idea.  He  falls  in  love,  liow- 
ever,  with  Rose,  though  not  in  the  fiery  way  in  whidi 
the  Devonshire  youth  chose  to  do  so,  and  she  now,  finding 
a  suitor  for  oiu-e  independent  and  able  to  do  without  her, 
responds  passionately  to  his  afiection.     Rose  elopes  with 
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her  lover,  and  goes  across  to  America,  his  wedded  wife ; 
;i  spirited  proceeding,  though,  we  allow,  not  unexampled. 
But  now  the  mischief  begins  to  thicken.  Frank  had,  ere- 
while,  persuaded  tlie  Devonshire  suitors  to  form  themselves 
into  a  brotlierhood,  united  by  common  devotion  to  the 
lady,  and  bound  both  to  confer  their  friendship  on  the  man 
she  finally  preferred,  and  to  stand  like  good  knights  be- 
tween her  and  any  evil.  Finding  themselves  outwitted 
by  the  Don,  the  young  gentlemen  are,  of  course,  consider- 
ably irritated,  and  since  it  is  now  an  impossible  case  that 
any  good  can  result  from  an  attempt  at  interference,  they 
forthwith  resolve  to  interfere.  They  find  a  ship,  call  it 
Rose,  elect  Amyas  captain,  and  set  sail  after  the  bridal  party 
for  the  Spanish  Main.  One  of  the  ship's  company  is  Sal- 
vation Yeo.  He,  it  may  be  remembered,  sailed  with  Mr. 
Oxenham.  That  individual,  a  person  of  very  imperfect 
character,  came  to  no  good.  The  last  words  Yeo  heard 
from  his  lips  were  an  entreaty  to  take  care  of  his  little 
girl,  a  child  of  seven ;  and  the  fixed  idea  of  Yeo's  life  is 
now  to  find  this  "  little  maid."  She  unfortunately  has  got 
into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  and  her  chances  of  turn- 
ing up,  unless  she  happen  to  be  needed  by  the  novelist, 
are  few  indeed.  It  is  not  mentioned  that,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  dejtarture  of  the  good  ship  Rose,  the  shore  was 
lined  with  spectators,  who  expressed  their  interest  in  the 
enterprise  by  shouts  of  laughter.  But  certainly  no  expe- 
dition so  ridiculous  ever  set  sail  before  or  after,  in  fact  or 
fiction,  and  we  can  only  ])ronounce  the  whole  aflJiiir  a  joke 
too  far  overdone  to  be  amusing.  Meanwhile,  the  married 
pair  had  been  as  happy  as  possible.  Rose  declared  after- 
wards, that  at  this  period  she  was  in  Paradise.  At  least 
we  may  ciHiclnde  tliat  there  were  no  serious  quarrels.  But, 
lo!  there   aj)j>ears   a  cormorant,  to  bring  (Iisiii;iy  into   tliis 
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South  American  Eden.  It  is  a  young  Roman  Catholic, 
formerly  a  lover  of  the  bride,  and  a  cousin  of  Frank  and, 
Amyas,  wholly  under  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  and  dis- 
jjosed,  in  this  household,  to  do  as  much  mischief  as  he  can. 
He  is  perhaps  the  most  watery  edition  of  lago  that  has  ap- 
peared, as  is  Rose  of  Desdemona ;  for  in  the  skeleton  of 
Mr.  Kingsley's  tale  there  is  here  a  singular  resemblance  to 
that  not  very  recondite  history  of  Othello.  The  modem 
lago  strives  to  awaken  jealousy  in  the  breast  of  Don  Guz- 
man. In  this  his  attemjit  would  probably  have  been  vain, 
had  not  those  moonstruck  lovers  come  peering  across  the 
Atlantic,  at  a  time  when  every  sensible  friend  knows  he  is 
not  Avanted.  Of  course,  if  a  whole  cargo  of  lovers  come 
after  your  wife,  you  may  have  some  qualms  about  the  ex- 
clusiveness  of  her  affection;  and  if  the  most  insane  of  these 
come  into  your  garden  at  night,  when  you  are  from  home, 
and  your  wife,  though  with  the  purest  intentions,  finds 
herself  in  the  garden  at  the  same  time,  is  it  in  human  pen- 
etration to  pierce  the  falsehood  and  malice  of  a  Jesuitic 
backbiter,  who  is  on  the  watch  for  suspicious  circumstances, 
and  probably  believes  in  an  assignation  himself?  The  end 
is,  that  the  Inquisition  gets  hold  of  both  Frank  Leigh  and 
the  Rose  of  Torridge,  and  they  die  at  the  stake.  The  ship 
Rose  now  engages  in  a  bloody  conflict  with  certain  Spanish 
vessels,  and,  being  unable  to  stand  a  homeward  voyage, 
and  proper  refitting  being  imjjossible,  is  run  ashore,  and 
burned.  Its  crew,  with  Amyas  at  their  head,  set  out  on 
the  search  for  Manoa,  and  wander  for  years  amid  the  South 
American  forests. 

After  the  death  of  his  brother,  and  his  former  beloved, 
it  becomes  the  one  aim  of  the  existence  of  Amyas  to  wreak 
his  vengeance  on  the  Spaniards,  and  i)articularly  to  come  to 
mortal  combat  with  Don  Guzman.     Y^o  still  keeps  looking 


out  fur  liis  "  little  maid,"  and,  as  every  reader  of  discern- 
ment will  have  guessed,  he  is  ultimately  blessed  with  the 
attainment  of  liis  wish.  How 'this  comes  to  pass;  how  a 
fair  being,  holding  partly  of  Helen  of  Loch  Katrine,  partly 
of  Dido  queen  of  Carthage,  partly  of  Diana,  huntress  of 
the  Aonian  wilds,  and  j>artly  of  an  Indian  squaw,  suddenly 
appeared  on  an  island  in  the  Meta;  how,  by  slow  degrees, 
she  came  to  honor  the  white  nicu  and  love  one  of  them; 
how  slie  was  the  queen  and  somethiug  like  the  goddess  of 
an  Indian  tribe ;  how  she  followed  the  j^arty  when  they 
departed,  and  could  not  be  got  rid  of  even  when  they 
arrived  in  England ;  how  her  savagery  was  eradicated,  and 
she  became  all  that  Wordsworth  demanded  in  a  perfect 
woman  nobly  planned ;  and  how,  as  is  so  often  the  case, 
the  course  of  true  love  comes,  in  the  long  run,  straight  and 
smooth  ;  all  this  is  deliberately  detailed  to  us  by  Mr.  Kings- 
ley!  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  the  incidents 
connected  witli  the  love  story  of  which  the  Rose  of  Tor- 
ridge  is  the  heroine,  or  those  of  the  touching  tale  in  Avhich 
this  interesting  beauty  of  the  Avoods  is  made  to  figure,  arc 
the  more  childish  and  extravagant.  It  gives  such  narra- 
tives a  peculiar  and  exquisite  zest,  to  remember  that  they 
are  from  the  pen  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
of  decided  i)hiloso])hical  leanings,  and  who  believes  him- 
self not  to  belong  to  the  Minerva  Press  or  Rosewater 
schools.  It  is  strange  that  a  writer,  with  not  a  little  his- 
torical knowledge,  and  some  command  over  reality,  should 
take  his  place  as  a  constructor  of  i)lot,  somewhere  between 
a  nui'sery-maid  and  an  Arabian  romancer. 

"We  are  strongly  moved  to  hazard  the  assertion,  that  Mr. 
Kingsley  has  never  yet  found  the  most  suitable  channel  for 
his  genius.  His  jjcrsonal  likings  are  too  intense  for  a  dram- 
atist; he  ])ossesses  not  the  calm  thought  or  invention  ne- 
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cessaryin  the  construction  of  an  effective  plot  or  the  conduct 
of  a  protracted  narrative ;  his  province  is  not  that  of  pure 
argument.  But  he  lacks  not  lyric  fire,  and  every  tone  that 
he  would  draw  from  the  lyre  would  be  a  tone  of  nobleness. 
Were  he  to  cast  off  every  trammel  of  plot  or  action,  and 
break  forth  into  glorious  choral  songs,  tingling  Avith  sym- 
pathy for  the  poor  and  oppressed,  glittering  in  those  hues 
which  are  too  dazzling  in  prose,  he  might,  perhaps,  give 
the  age  a  few  lyrics  as  certain  of  immortality  as  The  Psalm 
of  Life. 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Kingsley  must  be  pronounced  a  man 
of  rich  and  versatile  genius,  his  powers  of  great  range  and 
excellent  quality,  his  natui'e  kindly,  aspiring,  and  free  from 
guile.  His  deficiencies  are  no  less  obvious,  and  we  cannot 
hesitate  to  affirm  that  he  lacks  in  many  matters  of  capital 
importance.  So  devoid  is  he  of  calmness,  method,  and  the 
])0wer  of  seeing  things  in  their  relative  proportions  and 
bearings,  that  he  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  thinker. 
His  mind  is  of  that  kind,  in  dealing  with  Avhich  it  is  even 
more  than  ordinniily  absurd,  to  confound  the  actual  beliefs 
Avith  the  logical,  to  consider  assertion  of  fact  or  promul- 
gation of  theory,  as  necessaiily  implying  acceptation  of 
the  collateral  circumstances  of  the  one,  or  intelligent  belief 
in  the  philosophical  grounds  of  the  other.  Mr.  Kingsley's 
system  of  thought  is  an  eclecticism  without  a  central  j)oiut. 
Platonism,  Fichtean  I'^go-worship,  Carlylinn  hero-worship, 
Christianity,  mingle  their  elements  in  liis  mind,  chaotic  in 
their  confusion,  though  gorgeous  in  their  tints.  He  seems 
as  one  sailing  on  a  Avild  sea,  the  view  obscured  with  fiying 
foam,  but  the  sun,  from  above,  lighting  the  prosjiect,  here 
and  there,  with  glorious  bursts  of  illumination.  He  cannot 
plant  his  foot  firmly  on  the  deck,  aiul  look  fixedly,  until  he 
once  for  all  kn(nvs  that  tlu"  shore  lies  tJierc.     His  eye  glan- 
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ces  from  point  to  ])oint  of  tlic  horizon,  wherever  a  sun-gleam 
breaks  out,  \\  hiit'\  it  a  lu-w  iiis  passes  "wavering  along  the 
foam.  Every  flash  of  beauty  he  hails;  into  every  opening, 
under  tlie  fringe  of  foam  and  cloud, he  peers.  But  he  forgets 
that  the  essential  point  is  to  learn  the  precise  bearings  of  the 
shore ;  for  the  night  cometh,  and  the  shore  of  truth  is  one. 
It  is  not  an  altogether  seemly  spectacle,  this  of  a  man  tossed 
about  at  the  mercy  of  his  instincts,  restless  and  agitated, 
not  impressed  with  m;;nly  consistency  and  calmness  by  a 
reason  that  believes  and  a  faith  that  knows !  The  great 
problem  of  the  jilace  occupied  by  Christianity  in  Iniman 
history,  its  relation  to  human  interests,  its  connection  with 
human  ethics,  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  solved.  In  his 
novels,  with  all  their  elevating  morality,  there  is  no  solution 
expressly  given  ;  what  is  still  more  important,  there  is  none 
tacitly  implied.  AVe  do  not  see  that  the  virtues  of  his 
characters  Imd  ujton  tlie  Christian  Vine.  We  cannot  per- 
ceive in  what  sense  he  understands  that  Christianity  makes 
all  things  new.  And,  as  a  Christian  minister,  this  is  v.hat 
all  men  have  a  right  to  demand  of  him.  You  cannot  claim 
of  a  man  th:!t  his  intellect  be  profound  or  his  taste  exquis- 
ite, but  you  m.iy  demand  of  every  man  that  he  hold  what 
liglit  he  has  clearly  before  you,  that  he  have  strength  and 
honesty  to  say  he  is  this  and  not  that,  that  he  have  a  faith 
and  know  it. 


II. 
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TijoMAS  Babington  Macaflay  was  born  in  1800,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  well-known  Zachaiy  Macaulay,  a  wealthy- 
West  Indian  merchant.  By  bh'th  he  is  English ;  by  ex- 
traction he  is  Scotch.  The  early  part  of  his  education 
was  conducted  at  home;  in  1818,  he  commenced  his  uni- 
versity studies  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Of  his 
university  career  we  know  nothing  more  than  that  it  was 
precisely  Avhat  might  be  infeiTcd  from  his  course  and  char- 
acter in  after  years.  He  was  very  highly  distinguished  as  a 
classical  scholar,  was  known  as  a  leading  speaker  in  college 
societies,  and,  for  his  wide  and  varied  acquirements,  which 
he  displayed  in  brilliant  conversation  as  well  as  in  debate, 
was  called  by  his  fellows  "  the  omniscient  Macaulay,"  He 
was  still  a  youth  when  he  produced  two  pieces  in  verse  — 
the  one  a  fragment,  the  other  a  finished  and  remarkably 
fine  production  —  entitled,  respectively,  the  Armada  and 
Ivry.  Then,  we  think,  one  wlio  could  read  the  literary 
auguries,  and  who  had  his  eye  on  the  young  student,  might 
have  discerned  some  distinct  glimmerings  of  that  light  that 
was  to  shine  with  so  clear  and  fascinating  a  radiance. 
The  classical  distinction  might  be  witnessed  every  day,  the 
brilliancy  of  conversation  and  spirit  in  debate  might  excite 
neither  surprise  nor  expectation,  thousands  of  young  men 
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liavi'  vei-sificd,  Mini  Avitli  considerable  viu;or;  but  when  very 
liiixli  classic-  attainments  wi-iv  united  with  sinirular  knowl- 
edge of  modern  history  and  literature,  and  a  fine,  strong, 
clear  gleam  Avas  thrown  over  all  ]»y  ]>oetic  fire,  the  union 
might  be  jtronoimced  rare  and  hojieful.  We  would  form 
no  common  ideas  of  the  youth  who  could  offer  us  for  in- 
spection such  a  picture  as  this :  — 

"  With  his  white  head  unbonneted  the  stout  old  sheriflT  comes ; 
Behind  him  march  the  halberdiers,  before  him  sound  the  drums ; 
His  yeomen  round  the  market-cross  make  clear  an  ample  space, 
For  there  behooves  him  to  set  up  the  standard  of  her  Grace. 
And  haughtily  the  trumpets  peal,  and  gayly  dance  the  bells. 
And  slow  upon  the  laboring  wind  the  royal  blazon  swells. 
Look  how  the  lion  of  the  sea  lifts  up  his  ancient  crown, 
And  underneath  his  deadly  paw  treads  the  gay  lilies  down. 
So  stalk'd  he  when  he  turn'd  to  flight,  on  that  famed  Picard  field, 
Bohemia's  plume,  and  CJenoa's  bow,  and  Caesar's  eagle  shield. 
So  glared  he  when  at  Aglncourt  in  wrath  he  turn'd  to  bay, 
And  crush'd  and  torn  beneath  his  claws  the  princely  hunters  lay. 
Ho !  strike  the  flagstaff  deep,  sir  knight ;  ho !  scatter  flowers,  fair 

maids  ; 
Ho!  gunners,  fire  a  loud  salute ;  ho  !  gallants,  draw  your  blades; 
Thou,  sun,  shine  on  her  joyously ;  ye  breezes,  waft  her  wide ; 
Our  glorious  Semper  Eadem,  the  banner  of  our  pride." 

Here  are  displayed  an  eye  for  the  picturesque,  a  power 
of  grouping,  and  a  command  of  coloi',  which  the  first  painter 
in  England,  either  with  pen  or  paint  brush,  might  have 
emulated.  In  the  same  piece,  the  faculty  which  has  been 
used  with  such  signal  success  in  the  Lat/s  of  Borne  —  the 
faculty  of  perceiving  the  musical  cadence  of  particular 
names,  and  introducing  them  to  deepen  and  strengthen  the 
melody  of  his  verses  —  was  displayed  as  finely  and  effec-- 
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tively  as  it  has  ever  since  been.  In  Ii'ri/^  a  Avarin,  youthful 
enthusiasm  burns  tlirougli  every  line,  and  an  attentive 
observer  might  have  discerned  that  there  was  much  in  its 
glowing  fervor  to  distinguish  it  from  early  jn-oductions  in 
general.  The  picturesqueness  found  its  origin  in  a  happy 
selection  and  grouping  of  telling  facts  and  events,  with 
neither  the  dimness  nor  the  glare  of  verbiage ;  the  spirit 
and  ardor  were  an  echo  of  the  feelings  of  the  time  and 
scene  Avhich  formed  the  subject  of  the  poem,  and  owed 
nothing  to  sounding  commonplace  or  redundant  adjective. 
The  floAvers  were  the  lilies  of  France;  the  snow-Avhite  plume 
Avas  the  very  one  Avhich  Henry  wore ;  the  flag  of  Lorraine 
Avas  historically  painted  ;  and  they  all  took  their  places  in 
the  artistic  picture  Avithout  any  ai<l  from  Minerva,  or  Vul- 
can, or  the  steeds  of  Mars.  Already  it  might  be  said  that 
this  man  rode  a  Capj^adoeian  courser  of  rare  breed,  and  no 
common  hack;  he  Avas  already  far  beyond  the  general  band; 
he  had  bidden  adieu  to  commonplace.  He  was  not  yet 
knoAvn  to  his  countrymen  in  general ;  but  the  time  AA'as  at 
hand  Avhen  he  Avas  to  emerge  from  the  calm  regions  of 
privacy  and  silence,  and  become  a  name  forever. 

He  Avas  about  tAventy-five  years  of  age  Avhen  he  left  col- 
lege ;  he  Avas  "fresh  from  college"  Avhen  he  Avrote  his  essay 
on  Milton.  The  step  Avas  noAV  taken  irreversibly;  the  au- 
thor of  "Milton"  became  at  once  a  marked  and  applauded 
man.  He  might  well  be  so ;  thei'e  Avere  few  sucli  essays  in 
our  literature  at  the  time.  It  Avas  Avritten  in  that  speaking 
style,  Avhere  the  eye  of  the  author,  writing  in  all, the  fervor 
of  generous  enthusiasm,  seems  to  flasli  from  every  line;  it 
rolled  on  like  a  molten  stream,  gloAving  and  impetuous ; 
and,  Avhen  you  looked,  it  seemed  as  if  gold  and  pearls  had 
been  lavislily  tlirown  in,  and  all  rushed  doAvn  in  in'incely 
magnificence.     Amazement  at  the  range  of  learning  Avas 
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lieightonoil  by  its  rare  accuracy  aii<l  minuteness  ;  astonish- 
ment at  the  pnjlusion  of  imagery  was  enhanced  by  its 
si)len(U)r,  freshness,  and  exquisite  point;  and  the  sound 
lieart  rejoiced  above  all,  that  the  genius,  which  was  niinis- 
tt-ri'd  to  by  sutli  taste  and  such  treasures,  was  kindled  and 
]tresidc'd  (ivcr  by  noble  sentiment  and  devotion  to  truth. 
The  hand  that  drew  the  jtortrait  of  Dante,  it  was  felt,  ])os- 
sessed  a  strength  and  a  ])rccision  of  touch,  Avhich  might 
add  many  a  deathless  portrait  to  our  national  gallery  of 
fame ;  the  magazine  of  literary  adornment,  in  which  were 
ranged  —  all,  it  appeared,  equally  ready  to  the  hand  —  the 
terrors  of  -<Eschylus  and  the  flowers  of  Ariosto,  the  facts 
of  history  and  the  colors  of  fiction,  seemed  inexhaustible ; 
and  the  eye  which,  with  sympathetic  fire,  gazed  across  the 
intervening  years  to  the  men  of  England's  noblest  time, 
with  a  glance  of  proud  recognition,  was  at  once  believed 
to  jjossess  a  power  of  vision  capable  of  penetrating  far  and 
deep  into  tlie  recesses  of  our  history.  The  sensation  cre- 
ated by  the  appearance  of  this  essay  was,  from  all  we  have 
been  able  to  leara,  profound.  Mr.  Gilfillan  mentions  that 
Kobert  Hall,  when  sixty  years  old,  commenced  the  study 
of  Italian,  in  order  to  verify  Macaulay's  references  to  Dante. 
We  think  any  amount  of  applause  was  justifiable  ;  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay  wove  a  brilliant  crown  of  amaranth  and  gold  for  one 
of  the  noblest  men  that  England  ever  produced,  and  it  was 
right  that  its  gleam  should  be  reflected  on  himself 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  turning-])()ii!t  in  3Ir.  Macau- 
lay's  history.  In  the  essay  on  Milton,  he  wrote  with  a 
fervor  which  seemed  scarcely  restrainable  by  the  fomis  of 
com])osition  ;  he  scattered  his  riches  around  him  like  an 
ancient  Peruvian  monarch,  with  inexhaustible  wealth,  but 
knowing  not  its  value;  his  decisions  were  firm  and  clcrr, 
but  brightened  by  a  ra]itur('  as  of  poetry.     That  this  would 
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to  some  extent  alter,  was  plain ;  but  there  were  various 
ways  in  which  it  might  change.  The  thought  might  deepen, 
the  decoration  might  be  laid  on  more  sparingly,  but  the 
fervid,  poetic  symi^athy  with  what  was  noble  and  true, 
might  endure  or  even  strengthen ;  then  might  the  panegyr- 
ist of  Milton,  though  certainly  with  no  such  regal  tread  as 
his  mighty  countryman,  emulate  Milton  himself.  Or,  all 
exuberance  might  be  restrained,  and  the  most  rigid  censor- 
ship be  established  over  every  poi'tion  of  the  style ;  while 
the  enthusiasm  and  fervor  of  youth  might  be  chained  sub- 
missively to  the  car  of  a  carefully-going  logic.  We  speak 
in  the  language  neither  of  censure  nor  of  applause ;  we 
mention  merely  a  fact,  when  we  say,  that  the  latter  of 
these  two  supposable  cases  was,  approximately  at  least,  the 
actual  one.  Mr,  Macaulay's  style  became  measured,  care- 
ful, and  comparatively  cold ;  in  his  mode  of  thought,  he 
exchanged  the  fervid  brilliancy  of  poetry,  for  tire  clear, 
frosty  light  of  bare  logic. 

We  must  here  be  permitted  to  express  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty w^e  have  experienced  in  endeavoi'ing  to  analyze  Mr. 
Macaulay's  history,  as  a  writer  and  thinker,  and  exhibit  it 
as  a  consistent  and  complete  development.  We  feel  that 
we  require  some  more  information  than  his  works  afford  to 
account  for  the  phenomena.  To  trace  the  foi-mation  of 
his  style  to  a  certain  point,  is  easy ;  to  discern  the  consis- 
tency of  his  system  of  opinion,  and  the  strict  correspond- 
ence of  his  style  with  this  system,  when  each  is  completely 
dcA'cloped,  is  also  a  ])racticable  task  ;  but  to  assign  and 
trace  the  causes  which  transmuted  the  impetuous,  aspiring, 
im]>assioned  writer  of  the  essay  upon  ]\Iilton,  into  the  calm, 
unimpassioned,  practical  Macaulay,  who  wrote  the  essay 
upon  Bacon  and  the  essay  upon  Ranke,  is  a  problem  of 
which  we  can  offer  notliing  better  than  a  conjectural  soln- 
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tion.  We  have  sometimes  fancied  tliat  the  glowinix  tires 
of  youthful  enthusiasm  liad  been  damped  by  some  youthful 
sorrow ;  that,  from  the  pinions  of  those  golden  dreams,  on 
which  in  boyhood  and  early  youth  we  float,  he  had  been 
dashed  suddenly  upon  tlie  hard,  actual  ground  of  life,  and 
had  risen  a  calm  scrutinizer,  a  logical  examiner,  and  a 
scorner  of  the  ideal :  and  we  have  very  often  imagined 
that  it  was  all  brouglit  about  by  a  too  impetuous  recod 
from  anything  approaching  to  bombast,  from  any  appear- 
ance of  commonplace;  that  lie  heard  the  general  vocifera- 
tion and  rant  about  ideals  and  infinites,  about  tyrants  and 
slaves,  about  liberty  and  despotism,  and,  feeling  his  English 
common  sense  outraged  by  the  din,  took  refuge  in  a  strictly 
practical  set  of  opinions,  and  a  measured,  iinimpassioned 
style.  "Whatever  the  cause,  the  Macaulay  of  youth  was 
different  from  the  Macaulay  of  manhood;  and  Ave  proceed 
to  set  forth,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  what  the  Macaulay 
of  manhood  is. 

To  indicate  what  Ave  deem  the  highest  order  of  mind, 
Ave  shall  instance  that  of  Plato ;  the  exam])le  is  trite,  but 
Ave  have  not  space  for  one  which  cannot  be  speedily  des- 
patched. And  Ave  need  scarcely  say  that  it  is  but  in  one 
asj)ect  that  Ave  glance  at  the  mind  of  Plato.  That  aspect 
Ave  in  a  word  define,  its  attitude  towards  the  infinite.  It 
Avas  a  mighty  force,  and,  being  a  mighty  force,  could  not 
spend  itself  in  shattering  small  fences;  it  directed  itself 
mainly  to  ])enetratc  the  clouds  of  mystery  above  and  beloAA', 
to  answer  the  di-ead  questions  Avhicli,  like  sAvords  of  flam- 
ing fire,  tokens  of  imprisonment,  encompass  man  on  earth. 
Such  a  mind  sees  the  practical,  but  holds  it  of  small  com- 
parative A-alue ;  in  every  direction  it  penetrates  as  far  as  a 
human  mind  can  ])enetrate,  and  tlien,  Avitli  a  tear  such  as 
angels  Avcep,  gazes   uj)  tlie   height  which   it  cannot   scale  ; 
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if  Ave  have  here  our  all,  it  exclaims  Avith  Fichte,  then  a 
doctrine  of  universal  suicide  is  tlic  only  gospel  for  man. 

In  strong  contrast  to  this  order  of  minds,  is  that  at  the 
head  of  which,  by  universal  consent,  stands  that  of  Bacon. 
Why  forever  attem])t,  it  says,  to  scale  the  infinite?  why 
still  invest  a  city  whose  walls  reach  unto  heaven,  and  round 
which  the  human  race  has  sat  in  Aain  since  its  infancy? 
Let  us  soAv  fields  and  plant  vineyards  here  in  the  plain  be- 
low, and  then  ma}'  we  hope  for  a  happiness  that  is  realiz- 
able. 

To  this  last  order  of  minds,  of  Avhich  the  grades  are  in- 
numerable, Mr.  Macaulay  belongs,  and  has  belonged  ever 
since  his  mind  settled  into  manhood.  He  speaks  not  of 
ideals;  he  generalizes  cahnly  and  cautiously;  he  rests  con- 
tent, where  he  deems  a  difficulty  insoluble,  in  the  conviction 
that  it  is  so.  He  will  have  only  the  good  things  he  can 
see,  and  will  fly  to  no  others  that  he  knows  not  of.  His 
mind  is  of  that  sort  Avhich  rests  satisfied  in  the  fabric  of 
human  knoAvledge  as  it  is,  and  is  urged  by  no  insatiable 
longings  to  discover  how  its  foundations  are  connected 
with  the  infinite  ;  which  declares  the  barriers  that  obstruct 
man  simply  insuperable,  and  Avhich  contentedly  devotes 
its  energies  to  imjirove  and  beautify  the  space  distinctly 
within  those  barriers ;  Avhich  concerns  itself  with  tlie  actual, 
not  the  ideal ;  which  keejis  by  the  natural  as  distinguished 
from  the  sujiernatural.  This  character  is  seen  in  all  his 
opinions.  It  is  ministered  to  by  fi^cultics  of  a  high  order: 
a  memory  of  amazing  range  and  minuteness  ;  a  judgment, 
in  the  questions  Avhich  alone  it  discusses,  clear,  discrimina- 
tive, sound;  a  taste  delicately  fastidious;  and  an  imagina- 
tion, not  creative,  or,  to  use  a  more  coiTCct  word,  combi- 
nati\c',  but  extrcTuely  clear-seeing.  AVe  shall  einleavor  to 
exhibit  his  fundamental   t)pinions,  in   a  brief  survey  of  his 
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vit'ws  on  rrjiijio)),  on  jJiihisojtln/,  and  on  f/orernnient j  and 
shall  tlic'ii  notic'O  his  manner  of  foinniunicating  these  as  a 
writer  and  speaker. 

In  his  relii,non,  ^Iv.  !Macanhiy  is  eertainly  not  ideal.  A 
certain  set  of  virtues  are  to  be  practised,  a  certain  set  of 
vices  are  to  be  slninned ;  and  the  Avhole  is  transacted,  as  it 
were,  by  rule  and  measure.  We  do  not  like  to  speak  of 
the  infinite  eleiticiit  in  humanity,  and  far  less  of  the  organ 
by  which,  according  to  some,  we  become  acquainted  with 
the  infinite.  Yet  Ave  assert  that  there  is  undoubtedly  in 
the  human  mind  a  feeling  of  wants  which  earth  cannot 
sujiply,  and  a  set  of  questionings  which  time  cannot  answer. 
It  is  this  looking,  earnestly  gazing  aspect  which  distin- 
guishes man  as  man ;  and  we  can  recognize  little  in  the 
religion  Avliicli  does  not,  directly  and  constantly,  concern 
itself  with  the  agency  of  God  and  the  scenes  of  eternity. 
In  ]\rr.  ^laeaulay's  religious  system,  Ave  can  discern  little  or 
none  of  this  connection  Avitli  Avhat  is  infinite  ;  Ave  haA'e 
seen  no  traces  of  fiery  conflict  Avith  doubt,  Ave  have  seen 
nothing  which  Avould  lead  us  to  believe  that  he  did  not 
consider  those  doubts  Avhich  shake  strong,  nay,  the  strong- 
est minds,  mere  delusions,  and  esteem  the  victory,  Avhich, 
in  an  agony  of  eloquent  joy,  they  proclaim  that  they  have 
Avon,  a  mere  dream.  We  shall  prove  and  illustrate  our 
remarks  by  an  instance  or  tAvo. 

In  his  fhr-famed  essay  on  Ranke's  Tlistor}/  of  the  Popes^ 
Mr.  Macaulay  remarks  of  the  C-hm-ch  of  Rome  :  —  "  She 
saAv  the  commencement  of  all  the  governments,  and  of  all 
the  ecclesiastical  establishments  that  now  exist  in  the  Avorld; 
and  Ave  feel  no  assurance  that  she  is  not  destined  to  see 
the  end  of  them  all.  She  Avas  great  and  respected  before 
the  Saxon  had  set  foot  in  Britain,  befoi-e  the  Frank  had 
passed  the  Rhine,  Avhen  Grecian  eloquence  still  flourished 
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in  Antiooh,  mIkmi  idols  "were  still  Avorshipped  in  the  temple 
of  Mecca.  And  she  may  still  exist,  in  nndiminished  vigor, 
wlien  sonic  traveller  from  New  Zealand  shall,  in  the  midst 
of  a  vast  solitude,  take  his  stand  on  a  broken  arch  of  Lon- 
don Bridge  to  sketch  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul's When 

we  reflect  on  the  tremendous  assaults  which  she  has  sur- 
vived, we  find  it  difficult  to  conceive  in  what  way  she  is  to 
perish." 

We  shall  not  pass  in  review  the  temporal  and  earthly 
causes  which  Mr.  Macaulay  examines  as  bearing  on  the 
question  of  the  endurance  of  the  Papacy ;  we  shall  merely 
suggest  a  view  of  the  subject  which  he  does  not  take,  and 
a  possible  method  of  destruction  which  has  escaped  his 
notice.  Suppose  there  are  elements  in  the  settlement  of 
the  question  which  are  out  of  the  s})here  of  earth  alto- 
gether ;  suppose  it  is  true  that  a  God,  whose  will  is  ex- 
pressed in  millions  of  solar  systems,  really  manages  the 
matter ;  and  suppose  that  he  has  breathed  into  one  system 
the  breath  of  life,  and  made  it  a  living,  an  immortal  soul, 
while  he  has  destined  the  other  to  abide  for  a  time,  and 
then  to  pass  away  forever !  This  belief  Mr.  Macaulay  can- 
not consider  very  cru<le  or  antiquated  ;  we  should  not  much 
value  the  Protestantism  of  him  who  did  not  put  his  trust 
in  this  for  the  endless  existence  of  his  system ;  and  yet  it 
is  ignored.  We  can  scarce  conceive  anything  more  ghastly 
or  barren  than  the  view  which  Mr.  INfacaulay  gives  us; 
looking  down  the  vi§ta  of  the  ages,  ho  sees  nothing  but 
the  old  war  of  systems  and  names,  a  haggard,  cheerless 
region,  inhabited  by  fogs  and  sleety  showers,  and  cold, 
biting  tempests,  without  any  ray  of  beneficent  light  from 
above,  to  irradiate  the  gloom  and  restrain  the  confusion. 
We  acknowledge  a  brigliter  hojie :  we  look  for  a  dawn 
whose  beams  of  heaven-born  li<xht  will  smite  the  woman 
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of  the  Seven  Hills  -with  blindness,  :in<l  bid  her  pass,  in  her 
garments  draggletl  with  the  best  blood  of  eartli,  into  ever- 
lasting night.  We  still  believe  there  is  light  thrown  on 
the  matter  by  that  old  and  singular  })assage,  wliieh,  on  any 
hypothesis  save  ours,  is  surely  a  difficult  enigma,  and  which 
speaks  of  a  certain  "  wicked  "  Avhich  was  to  be  revealed, 
and  whieli,  it  is  said,  "the  Lord  shall  consume  with  the 
spirit  of  his  mouth,  and  shall  destroy  with  the  brightness 
of  his  coining."  We  must  concede  to  Mr.  Macaulay  that, 
counting  on  the  operation  only  of  earthly  causes,  his  argu- 
ing has  great  force  ;  but  his  practical  religion  is  utterly 
insufficient  to  give  a  satisfactory  decision  on  the  point. 
And,  even  on  the  lowest  hy])othesis,  Mr.  Macaulay's  conclu- 
sion excites  our  utter  astonishment.  Reason  and  Scripture, 
lie  tells  ns,  were  on  the  side  of  the  Protestants ;  and  does 
lie  really  feel  satisfied,  under  the  shade  of  a  creed  which 
grants  to  what  is  contrary  to  reason  —  that  is,  what  is  un- 
true—  an  equal  duration,  an  equal  possibility  of  duration, 
with  that  which  is  true?  It  is  a  doctrine  to  drive  mankind 
mad.  We  believe  that  truth  bears  with  it  the  seal-royal  of 
Jehovah,  nay,  that  truth,  in  all  its  forms,  is  the  voice  of 
Jehovah,  which  originally  created  and  ever  supports  the 
universe;  and,  if  this  belief  is  taken  away  —  though  we 
can  certainly  have  no  more  grief,  since  every  sorrow  is 
swallowed  up  in  one  unutterable  wo  —  it  is  mockery  to 
talk  of  joy.  With  a  man  of  earnest  religious  mind,  the 
first  question  in  settling  the  matter  Avould  surely  be  — 
"  Which  system  is  true  ?  "  Here  is  a  complex  and  marvel- 
lously perfect  mechanism ;  as  perfect  in  all  its  adornments, 
and  as  during,  to  all  appearance,  as  that  famed  j^alace, 
which  once  arose  like  an  exhalation,  and  which  owed  its 
origin,  as  we  poor  fanatics  believe,  to  a  somewhat  similar 
agency ;  it  is  said  to  be  false  in  the  core.     Here,  on  the 
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otlier  sifle,  is  an  unassuming  system,  divided,  shattered, 
talking  in  many  dialects,  deficient  in  maehineiy ;  but  in  it 
there  is  believed  to  lie  somewhere  the  very  truth  of  God. 
Which  will  endure,  and  which  will  pass  away  ?  If  there 
is  a  God  who  is  true,  the  question  is  simply  —  Avhich  is 
true  ?  if  there  is  no  God,  the  matter  is  more  complicated. 
Here,  then,  very  strikingly,  does  Mr.  Macaulay  hold  by  the 
natural  as  distinguished  from  the  supernatural. 

We  may  here,  as  fitly  as  elsewhere,  glance  at  Mr.  Ma- 
caulay's  strongly  expressed  oj^inion  respecting  the  source 
of  the  gross  immorality  of  the  Restoration.  He  traces  it 
simply  to  the  Puritans :  their  rule,  he  says,  produced  j^ub- 
lic  hypocrisy,  which,  when  it  could,  flung  off  the  mask,  and 
showed  the  face  of  public  infamy.  Xow,  we  do  not  deny 
that  the  Puritans,  earnest,  godly,  truly  noble  men  as  they 
were,  directed  themselves  too  much  to  externals,  and  pro- 
scril)ed,  in  some  instances,  what  they  should  not  have  med- 
dled Avith.  liut  Mr.  Macaulay's  analysis  is,  Ave  must  think, 
superficial:  tl.c  soin-ce  of  the  phenomenon  he  explains  lies 
deeper  —  in  the  corrupt  nature  of  man.  We  belicA'e  the 
princii)le  Avas  radically  the  same  Avhich  Ave  see  acting,  so 
often  and  so  banefully,  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  com- 
mouAvealth.  After  each  period  of  marked  national  godli- 
ness, there  was  a  period  of  marked  national  decay ;  it  was 
so  after  the  era  of  Joshua,  so  after  the  era  of  Samuel,  so 
after  the  era  of  David,  so  ahvays.  And  Avas  it  the  godli- 
ness of  those  periods  that  occasioned  the  iniquity  of  the 
succeeding  time  ?  Surely  not :  it  Avas  the  recoil  from  god- 
liness of  the  evil  heart  of  man.  The  sun  shone  clear  and 
bright,  and  beneficently  Avarm ;  but  a  mist  arose  from  the 
earth  Avhich  darkened  his  face  ;  and  shall  we  say  it  was  the 
shining  Avhich  caused  the  darkness?  No;  Ave  shall  rather 
say  that  England  at  tbo  Kcstoration  "  closed  her  Bible;" 
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tli:it  llio  indiimcc  of  tli.it  time  "\v;is  too  briglit  for  her  daz- 
zled eyi's;  tliat  men  love  darkness  ratlier  than  the  light. 
Mr.  Maeaulay's  account  of  the  phenomenon  embodies  truth, 
but  neither  the  whole  truth,  nor  the  most  important  truth 
in  the  matter. 

When  Ave  turn  to  consider  Mr.  Macaulay's  decisions  con- 
cerning the  religion  of  individuals  as  distinguished  from 
that  of  systems,  Ave  find  the  same  ignoring  of  the  super- 
natural which  meets  us  elsewhere.  We  hear  of  the  "hys- 
terical teai's  of  such  a  soldier  as  Croniwell : "  "  Scarcely 
any  madhouse,"  we  are  told,  "could  produce  an  instance 
of  delusion  so  strong,  or  of  misery  so  acute,"  as  those  of 
Bunyan  in  his  early  doubts,  and  struggles,  and  victory. 
Now,  we  can  hardly  think  it  possible  that  a  man  who  ever 
passed  through  such  mental  conflicts  as  those  of  Bunyan 
or  Cromwell  could  talk  so ;  and  Mr.  Macaxday  seems  to 
ignore,  as  simply  out  of  the  question,  the  Christian  doctrine 

—  with  which  strict  Christir.nity  stnn<ls  or  falls  —  that 
there  is  really  such  a  thing  as  s])intual  influence  from  on 
high  upon  the  human  mind.  7/' there  is  no  God  —  if 
heaven  and  hell  are  illusions  —  //'time  is  a  reality,  and 
eternity  a  dream  —  then  Bunyan's  woes  and  Cromwell's 
"hysterical  tears"  deserved  a  smile  of  mingled  pity  and 
contemj)t ;  but  //"  there  is  a  Cxod  —  if  heaven  and  hell  are 
realities —  //"  eternity  is  an  infinite  reality,  and  lime  a  fleet- 
ing vision  —  or  even  if  Bunyan  and  Cromwell  believed  so 

—  then  surely,  M'hen  they  considered  their  infinite  concerns 
in  danger,  it  Avas  conceivable  enough,  or  even  logical,  that 
they  should  be  moved  regai-ding  them.  "The  hysterical 
tears  of  such  a  soldier  as  Cromwell !  "  Singular  as  it  may 
look,  such  tears  have  not  in  general  unnerved  the  arm  of 
action.  King  David  could  Avield  ]  is  sword,  could  rule  his 
kingdom,  could  hew  the  nations  in  pieces  with  right  valor 
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and  energy;  but  he  wept  more  even  than  Cromwell.  Paul 
felt  his  sins  to  be  a  fearful  burden ;  yet  he  was  no  vague 
arguer,  and  no. loitering  worker.  In  fact,  if  we  examine, 
the  mystery  seems  to  vanish.  The  belief  that  there  is  an 
Eye  that  "slumbers  not  nor  sleeps" — an  Eye  which  guards 
the  universe  —  continually  fixed  upon  each  motion,  and 
penetrating  every  thought  —  seems  to  have  a  tendency, 
Avhich  can  be  traced,  to  make  one  do  his  work  with  his 
might,  i;ncaring  what  earth  can  do  to  him  or  give  to  hirn, 
but  caring,  with  unmeasured  concern,  to  perform  the  task 
a}»pointed  him. 

This  fatal  defect  in  Mr.  Macaulay's  religious  views  viti- 
ates his  opinions  on  two  subjects,  to  which  we  can  but 
refer:  on  the  great  religious  revolution  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  the  Pilgrim''s  Progress  of  Bunyan.  It  ren- 
ders his  account  of  the  Reformation,  actually  and  literally, 
an  account  of  the  growth  of  a  forest,  without  once  men- 
tioning the  principle  of  life  which  gave  it  animation.  To 
explain  this  principle  of  life  is  not  requisite,  but  to  ac- 
knowledge its  presence  is  utterly  in  lispensable.  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay  gives  us  those  few  causes  of  tlie  great  movement  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  which  may  be  found  in  the  state  of 
the  respective  reformed  nations  at  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation ;  but  he  never  asks  whether  the  doctrine  of  Protes- 
tantism Avas  an  emanation  from  ~t ho  throne  of  God,  and 
we  never  hear  that  intense  |)er.sonal  earnestness  to  flee 
from  the  wrath  to  come  really  kindled  the  flame  which  set 
Europe  in  a  blaze. 

There  is  incorrectness  —  at  least,  deficiency  —  in  Mr. 
Macaulay's  views  rcs])ecting  the  Pilgrbiis  Progress.  These 
have  been  much  spoken  of,  and  much  admired,  but  we  can- 
not join  fully  in  the  applause.  Here,  again,  the  vital  ele- 
ment is  ignored  —  the  fact  that  Bunyan  believed  he  was 
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clothing  in  n  garl),  which  is  formed  almost  entirely  of  Scrip- 
tural imagery,  the  truths  of  Christian  exj)erience.  It  is 
not  hecaust'  it  is  a  literary  masterpiece,  or  for  any  literary 
reason,  that  Banyan's  Avork  lias  been  so  poj)ular  with  all 
classes ;  but  because  it  reads  off,  in  a  dialect  which  every 
peasant-Christian  can  understand,  the  feelings  which  every 
peasant-Christian  has  known.  That  the  literary  excellence 
of  Banyan's  famous  work  is  veiy  high,  we  admit ;  that 
Mr.  Macaulay  has  spoken  beautifully  of  that  excellence,  is 
also  true ;  and  we  deny  not  that  the  work  has  been  ad- 
mired by  many  who  could  not  read  it  in  the  sj)irit  thereof; 
yet  we  must  assert  that  Mr.  Macaulay,  in  criticising  it,  has 
omitted  an  all-important  element. 

The  order  and  the  depth  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  religious 
sentiments  may  be  illustrated  by  a  momentary  glance  at 
the  man  Avhom,  of  all  others,  he  appears  to  ha^e  selected 
for  admiration.  In  speaking  of  Addison,  the  cold,  accu- 
rate measurement,  of  his  developed  style  seems  to  warm 
into  something  akin  to  the  fervid  enthusiasm  w^hich  guided 
his  pen  when  he  wrote  of  Milton.  Addison  is  the  model 
virtuous  man;  immaculate,  unoffending,  turning  a  smiling 
face  on  all;  but  by  no  means  a  penetrating,  fiery  soul. 
Him  Mr.  Macaulay  delights  to  honor,  and  by  his  creed,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  Mr.  Macaulay  has  shaped  his  own.  Mil- 
ton was  a  very  different  man  from  Addison  ;  a  much  more 
questionable  and  daring  spirit ;  one  who  believed  his  creed 
to  be  written  in  heaven,  or  to  l)e  none  ;  a  man  in  whose 
life  may  be  found  certain  points  which  make  even  an  ardent 
admirer  question  and  doubt.  But  every  spot  is  a  si)ot  in  a 
ganrient  of  brightness;  we  can  liken  him  to  one  of  his 
own  maitial  angels,  ])assing  over  the  earth,  u})on  whose 
celestial  armor  certain  stains,  imparted  by  the  foul  atmos- 
Ithere,  abide  for  a  time.     Addison  Avalked  according  to  the 
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rules  of  virtue,  and  his  path  was  smooth  ;  Milton  trod  along 
his  rugged  way,  urged  by  the  fire  within,  and  found  his 
path  through  this  world  a  very  stern  and  toilsome  journey. 
Mr.  Macaulay  in  his  youth  wrote  of  Milton  in  a  strain 
which  would  have  kindled  the  eye  of  the  princely  bard 
with  sympathy ;  Mr.  Macaiilay,  in  the  fulness  of  his  years, 
wrote  of  Addison  in  a  strain  of  such  softened  beauty,  with 
such  a  thorough  appreciation  of  his  virtue  and  talents,  that 
the  mild  author  of  the  Spectator  would  have  approved  and 
rejoiced. 

In  every  instance,  then,  Mr.  Macaulay's  religion  is  seen 
to  be  of  the  easy-going,  unoffending  order ;  it  concerns  not 
itself  with  any  of  the  mysteries  which  torture  the  individ- 
ual mind ;  it  ignores  conversion  in  the  sense  in  which  Bun- 
yan  and  Cromwell  used  the  word ;  it  recognizes  Christianity 
as  a  system  of  virtues  and  rules,  and  seems  to  proceed  in 
the  ignorance  that  it  can  be  anything  essentially  different 
from  a  mere  ethical  system ;  it  is  not  pervaded  with  the 
spirit  of  that  Book  which  the  most  earnest  of  the  sons  of 
men  have  believed  to  be  a  message  from  Heaven.  His  re- 
ligion is  the  normal  product  of  his  mind ;  it  suffices  for  all 
ordinary  matters  of  life,  and  concerns  not  itself  with  the 
ideal  or  the  infinite.  Aiid  here  we  must  difler  essentially 
with  Mr.  Macaulay ;  whatever  else  may  be  bounded,  relig- 
ion must  be  ideal,  must  hold  of  the  infinite,  or  is  nothing; 
its  aim  must  be  the  glories  of  heaven,  its  morality  the  holi- 
ness of  God. 

Of  Mr.  Macaulay's  philosophy,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak 
at  length  ;  it  corresponds  strictly  with  the  general  structure 
of  his  mind.  It  is  practical,  wholly  practical,  immediately 
practical.  In  his  essay  on  Bacon,  his  views  are  unfolded 
with  unmistakable  clearness.  He  contrasts  the  two  grand 
orders  of  human  intellect  in  the  person  of  Bacon  :ind  of 
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Plato,  and  he  speaks  thus :  " To  sum  up  the  ■whole,  we 
should  say  that  the  aim  of  the  Platonic  j)hilosophy  was  to 
exalt  man  into  a  CJod ;  the  aim  of  the  Baconian  jihilosophy 
was  to  jiroviile  man  with  what  he  ic(juiros  while  he  contin- 
ues U)  he  man.  The  aim  ot  the  Platonic  philosoj)hy  was 
to  raise  us  above  vulgar  wants ;  the  aim  of  the  Baconian 
philosophy  was  to  supply  our  vulgar  wants.  The  former 
aim  was  noble ;  but  the  latter  was  attainable.  Plato  drew 
a  good  bow ;  but,  like  Acestes  in  Virgil,  he  aimed  at  the 
stars ;  and  therefore,  though  there  was  no  want  of  strength 
or  skill,  the  shot  was  thrown  away.  His  arrow  was  indeed 
followed  by  a  track  of  dazzling  radiance,  but  it  struck  noth- 
ing:— 

"  Volans  liquidis  in  nubibus  arsit  arundo, 
Signavitque  viam  flammis,  tenuesque  recessit 
Consumta  in  ventos." 

Bacon  fixed  his  eye  on  a  mark  which  was  placed  on  the 
earth,  and  within  bowshot,  and  hit  it  in  the  white.  The 
philoso])hy  of  Plato  began  in  words,  and  ended  in  words ; 
noble  words,  indeed,  words  such  as  Avere  to  be  expected 
from  the  finest  of  human  intellects  exercising  boundless 
dominion  over  the  finest  of  human  languages.  The  philos- 
ophy of  Bacon  began  in  observations,  and  ended  in  arts." 

It  is  not  in  our  province  at  present  to  inquire,  whether 
Mr.  Macaulay  has,  here  and  in  the  other  paragraphs  of  his 
essay,  given  a  precisely  correct  estimate  of  the  Platonic 
and  Baconian  systems  of  ])hiloso23hy;  what  we  have  quoted 
is  sufticient  to  indicate  the  philosophical  tendencies  of  the 
writer,  and  it  is  with  him  we  hei'e  concern  ourselves. 
Of  his  criticism  of  Plato,  in  this  view,  and  his  own  jihiloso- 
phy as  thence  inferred,  we  say  simply,  that  it  again  restricts 
itself  to  the  finite,  the  temporal,  the  immediately  practi- 
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cal.  If  there  is  no  infinite  towards  wliich  the  mind  of 
man  must  gaze,  then  is  the  philosophy  of  PLato,  in  great 
part,  a  mere  abortion,  born  of  vacancy;  if  the  tlioughts 
which  wander  through  eternity  indicate  nothing,  then  is  it 
a  mere  vagary.  But,  if  this  insatiable  longing,  which  has 
moved  the  mightiest  luunan  minds;  this  profound  feeling 
that  the  earth  can  never  satisfy  the  immortal  soul ;  this 
earnest  calling,  in  all  generations,  to  the  earth  below  and 
the  heaven  above  to  tell  us  why  and  whence  we  are,  and 
whither  we  go,  are  all  intimations  of  some  state  whence 
we  have  fallen,  and  monitions  towards  some  nobler  dwell- 
ing-place than  we  now  occupy;  then  the  philosophy  which 
concerns  itself  with  these  is  a  noble  attendant  iipon  human- 
ity. I  come  not,  it  may  say,  to  tell  you  how  to  till  your 
ground,  or  to  spin  your  flax ;  I  cannot  with  demonstrable 
certainty  tell  you  anything;  but  I  can  at  least,  in  the  voices 
of  the  noblest  of  earth's  sons,  warn  you  that  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  known,  beyond  what  is  seen ;  that  the  little 
woi'ld  does  not  bound  the  wants  or  capabilities  of  man. 
The  human  mind  has  in  all  ages  exclaimed,  "I  care  not 
though  you  carpet  my  world  with  flowers,  and  roof  my 
house  with  gold,  and  cover  my  table  with  dainties;  I  shall 
forever  gaze  up  that  wall,  over  which  some  clusters  of 
heavenly  fruit  I  can  still  discern  hanging,  though  I  cannot 
now  touch  them ;  and  I  will  rather  gaze  wistfully  at  what 
reminds  me  of  my  ancient  glory,  and  awakens  a  hope  for 
eternity,  than  spend  all  my  enei'gies  on  what  is  really  and 
utterly  unable  to  make  me  happy."  But,  even  on  Mr. 
Macaulay's  own  grounds,' we  cannot  grant  that  he  has  fairly 
represented  the  work  done  by  the  Platonic  j)hilosophy  and 
ancient  ])hilos()phy  in  general.  lie  asks  triumphantly  what 
it  did,  and  we  venture  to  answer,  It  did  much.  Were  we 
to  shelter  ourselves  behind  tlie  grand  fact,  that  "nothing 
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is  wlufli  ens  from  law,"  wo  should  hold  ourselves  justified 
in  sayiiiji^,  that  such  an  amount  of  human  intellect  was 
never  absolutely  wasted.  But  Ave  must  also  express  our 
conviction,  that  ancient  philosophy  did  perform  a  most  im- 
portant j)art  in  the  liistory  of  our  w^orld,  and  that  its  W'ork 
is  traceable.  That  Avoik  we  can  express  in  a  single  sen- 
tence:  it  jirepared  the  nations  for  that  better  light  which 
was  to  dawn,  it  slackened  the  fetters  which  bound  the 
human  mind,  it  turned  the  eyes  of  earnest  nien  from  the 
sensuous  to  the  sjtiritual,  and,  sapping  the  foundations  of  a 
religion  which  Avas  the  product  of  human  nature  and  of 
earth,  made  room  for  that  spiritual,  supersensual  religion, 
which  came  doAvn  from  God.  What  more  it  did,  we  need 
not  inquire ;  we  consider  this  a  most  important  work, 
'  But  truth  is  one ;  there  is  no  schism  in  the  family  of 
nature,  there  is  no  useless  force  in  the  armoiy  of  God.  If 
tlie  truth  embodied  in  the  philosophy  of  Bacon  is  carried  to 
its  limits,  it  must  recognize  the  philoso])hy  of  Plato;  if  the 
philoso|)}iy  of  Plato  is  carried  out,  it  in  no  Avay  counteracts, 
but  should  beneficently  shelter,  the  philosojihy  of  Bacon. 
The  philosophy  of  Bacon  is  based  on  the  constancy  and 
Avisdom  of  nature ;  it  bows  doAvn  to  facts.  And  is  not  the 
Platonic  philosophy,  and  what  represents  it  in  all  ages,  at 
loAvest,  a  great  fact  ?  Is  it,  then,  the  one  fact  in  nature 
Avhich  is  meaningless  and  futile?  Is  every  talent  of  CA'ery 
handicraftsman  made  use  of  by  the  great  thrifty  Mother, 
and  haA'C  her  noblest  and  mightiest  sons  been  mere  harps, 
of  the  rarest  mechanism,  and  of  ravishing  melody,  AA'hich 
she  has  recklessly  liung  out  to  be  })layed  on  by  the  vacant 
Avinds?  No  true  Baconian  can  say  so.  Can  the  Platonist, 
again,  deny  that  man,  though,  from  liis  Avhirling  sand-grain 
of  a  Avorld,  he  gazes  Avith  Avistful  eye  on  the  immensity 
around,  and  though  that  gaze  be  tlu'  most   important  fact 
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in  his  history,  is  yet  a  denizen  of  earth,  and  for  the  present 
has,  as  his  first  duty,  to  live  ?  Surely  not.  The  trath  is, 
partiality  of  view  always  implies  en-or.  Bacon  and  Plato 
each  represented  a  great  class  of  minds,  and  each  is  valu- 
able in  the  great  world.  In  the  temple  of  Time,  which 
stretches  over  the  long  centuries,  Ave  seem  to  see  Plato  as 
one  pillar,  with  his  lit  eye  gazing  on  the  empyrean  ;  and, 
in  the  distance,  Bacon,  another  jtillar,  looking  earnestly 
upon  the  earth,  where  he  discoA^ers  that  fine  gold,  unob- 
served hitherto,  is  gleaming.  Which  order  of  mind  is 
essentially  the  grander  and  greater  of  the  two,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  examine ;  we  think,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  that 
which  Plato  heads.  At  all  events,  Mr.  Macaulay,  in  his 
philosophy,  as  in  everything  else,  belongs  with  mai*ked 
distinctness  to  the  other. 

Once  more,  Mr.  Macaulay's  theory  of  government  is  in 
perfect  consistence  with  his  jiliilosojihy  and  his  religion. 
"We  consider,"  these  are  his  words,  "the  primary  end  of 
government  as  a  purely  temporal  end,  the  protection  of 
the  persons  and  property  of  men."  lie  2:)ermits  govern- 
ments to  concern  themselves  with  other  matters,  such  as 
those  of  religion  and  education ;  but  they  are  strictly  sub- 
ordinate. He  does  not  endeavor  to  penetrate  into  tlie 
origin  of  government,  he  aims  at  no  ideal  perfection.  To 
realize  what  I  propose,  he  says,  is  practicable ;  to  realize 
ideal  theories,  is  impossible,  and  I  have  neither  time  nor 
inclination  to  Aveave  cobwebs.  It  is  interesting  to  contrast 
the  views  of  Mr.  Macaulay  on  this  point  with  those  of  Mr. 
Carlyle,  The  latter  traces  it  all  to  hero-worship.  It  is  the 
right  of  the  foolish  to  be  governed  by  the  wise,  he  exclaims, 
and  it  is  the  duty,  often  a  stern  one,  of  the  Avise  to  guide 
the  foolish ;  goA' ernment  arose  from  the  necessity  of  guid- 
ance and  the  poAVcr  to  guide.     This  government,  if  it  is 
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that  of  a  true-born  king,  must  concern  itself  with  much 
more  than  the  protection  of  life  and  property;  that  alone 
is  simply  " anarchy  y>A/A'  a  street  constable."  To  find  your 
wisest  is  a  work  of  difficulty,  indeed  ;  but  it  is  one  which 
must  be  done,  or  all  is  fatally  out  of  course.  Mr.  Macau- 
lay,  on  the  other  hand,  utters  his  ojtinion  on  this  point  with 
clear,  inifaltering  decLsion,  iji  these  words:  —  "To  say  that 
society  ought  to  be  governed  by  the  opinion  of  the  wisest 
and  best,  though  true,  is  useless.  Whose  opinion  is  to 
decide  who  are  the  wisest  and  best?"  The  day  will  come, 
Mr.  Carlyle  rejoins,  if  you  fail  utterly  in  finding  the  wisest 
and  best,  when  nature  will  stoj)  in  to  your  aid,  and,  by 
some  world-shattering  earthquake  like  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, attempt  an  adjustment. 

We  shall  not  j)ronounce  an  unqualified  opinion  upon  Mr. 
Macaulay's  views  of  the  functions  of  government ;  but  we 
raiist  state,  that  two  considerations  have  presented  them- 
selves to  our  mind  which  seem  to  cast  a  shadow  of  doubt- 
fulness over  the  whole.  In  the  first  place,  we  can  hardly 
imagine  a  government,  whose  aims  were  of  no  more  exalted 
a  character  than  tliose  wliich  Mr.  Macaulay  declares  dis- 
tinctively its  own,  gathering  round  it  the  sympathy,  the 
loyalty,  the  love  of  mankind.  oMcn  will  die  for  a  king  or 
a  commonwealth;  the  name  of  liberty  will  make  them  fight 
valiantly,  when  the  darts  shut  out  the  mid-day  sun  :  but 
for  a  policeman  men  will  hardly  die.  Surely  something 
loftier  than  mere  security  must,  either  rightly  or  wrongly, 
have  lent  fire  to  the  eye  of  patriotism,  and  drawn  men  in 
seiried  phalanx  roimd  their  king;  surely  it  were  an  imper- 
fect theory  of  government  Avhich  would  deprive  men  of 
that  loftier  feeling  and  motive.  In  the  second  jilace,  we 
cannot  but  think  that  government  must  be  progressi\  e  in 
a  nobler  sense  than  this  theory  admits.     It  is  manifest  that 
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a  skilful  machinery,  a  system  of  invisible  rails  pen'^ading 
society,  is  all  which  Mr.  Macaulny's  theory  primarily  em- 
braces; and  this  might  operate  as  well  under  a  Monte- 
zuma as  ixnder  a  Cromwell  —  under  a  Jove,  a  Vishnu,  or  a 
Mumbo  Jumbo,  indifferently.  But  we  trust  that,  with 
every  advancement  of  humanity,  government  also  advan- 
ces ;  that,  with  every  fresh  burst  of  light  which  streams 
over  the  nations,  it  becomes  more  bright.  We  hold  by  the 
personality  of  governments;  we  think  they  should  have  a 
will  and  a  voice ;  and  then  will  every  improvement  in  the 
general  knowledge  and  condition  of  mankind  be  centred 
in  them.  Mr.  Macaulay's  theory  is,  avc  think,  inadequate 
to  the  phenomena  of  the  past,  and  the  requirements  of  the 
future ;  but,  as  we  ha^■e  said,  we  do  not  mean  to  examine 
it  at  length,  and  submit  that  it  is  quite  sufficient  for  us  to 
exhibit  that  theory,  and  indicate  its  correspondence  with 
his  general  mental  state. 

"We  have  now  finished  our  brief  surA'cy  of  those  funda- 
mental vieAVS  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  sys- 
tem ;  we  have  found  them  agree  in  those  grand  features 
which  mark  them  as  prodiicts  ( )f  one  mind ;  we  proceed 
to  consider  the  mode  in  which  he  has  given  the  system,  of 
which  they  are  the  foundation,  to  the  world. 

Mr.  Macaulay's  style  is  by  far  the  most  popular  of  those 
which  are  at  present  devoted  to  the  conveyance  of  sound 
instruction.     He 

"  Has  set  all  hearts 
To  what  tune  pleased  his  ear." 

He  is  admired  Avith  an  eager,  unbounded  admiration,  such 
as  used  to  be  reserved  for  novelists  and  poi)ular  poets; 
and  the  causes  of  his  popularity  are  patent.  Ke  writes  in 
a  calm,  sensible  manner ;  he  startles  not  by  any  of  those 
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apostropliic  bui-sts  which  astonisli  :;ii(l  llirill  us  in  perusing 
tlie  ]»roso  of  ^Filton  and  Carlylc  ;  lie  calls  not  on  the  mind 
for  sustained  enthusiasm  or  jienetrating  thought:  hut  lie 
can  lay  his  hand  upon  such  rare  means  of  adornment  as  he 
can  alone  command;  he  has  culled  only  those  flowers  which 
grow  far  out  of  the  common  path,  in  the  byways  of  history 
and  poetry,  and  these  he  scatters  over  his  pages  with  what 
we  might  call  an  elaborate  carelessness  and  pi*ofusion.  His 
imagination,  too,  is  clear  and,  of  its  kind,  poAvcrful;  so  that 
in  his  ]>ages  everything  is  reflected  with  the  vivid  force  of 
reality.  The  result  of  his  knowledge,  taste,  and  care,  is  a 
style  "which,  for  elegance,  grace,  and  quiet  force,  is  a  rare 
model. 

His  mode  of  composition  bears  marks  of  the  rcA'olution 
■wrought  in  his  general  mode  of  thought.  When  he  wrote 
Milton^  lie  Avas  impetuous  and  brilliant,  but  he  altered  soon 
and  forever.  He  recoiled  M'itli  fierce  impatience  from  any 
semblance  of  comnionplaco ;  his  Avords  and  imagery  would 
all  be  chosen  with  the  most  soinvhing  scrutiny.  Concern- 
ing that  vast  store  of  imagery,  the  Greek  mythology,  we 
gather  his  decision  from  the  following  clauses  uttered  long 
after  in  speaking  of  the  poetry  of  Frederick  of  Prussia :  — 
"Here  and  there  a  manly  sentiment,  Avhich  deserves  to  be 
in  prose,  makes  its  apjteai-ance  in  company  Avith  Prometheus 
and  Orpheus,  Elysium  and  Acheron,  the  plaintive  Philomel, 
the  ])0](jiies  of  Mor])heus,  and  all  the  other  frip])ery  Avhich, 
like  a  robe  tossed  by  a  proud  beauty  to  her  waitlng-AVoman, 
has  long  been  contemjituously  abandoned  by  genius  to 
mediocrity."  In  ]\Ir.  Macaulay's  writings,  allusions  to  the 
Greek  mythology  have  scarce  an  existence,  and,  though 
the  remark  is  here  incidental,  A\-e  must  say  we  regret  the 
fact.  If  the  old  religion  of  Greece  w.-.s  a  ])ersonification 
of  natural  ])owcrs;  if,  above  all,  it  was  the  most  perfect 
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embodiment,  in  ideal  forms,  of  ideal  beauty,  that  ever  was 
produced  by  the  mind  of  man,  its  beauty  is  perennial  and 
inexhaustible.  And  such  it  surely  was.  We  count  the 
Greek  mythology  as  true  and  strict  a  product  of  nature  as 
the  silky  leaves  of  the  birch,  or  the  rosy  clouds  of  the 
morning;  and,  after  a  million  of  poetasters  have  done  their 
worst,  the  petals  of  the  roses  Avill  be  undimmed  in  beauty, 
and  untainted  in  fragrance,  when  they  once  more  bind  the 
brow  of  the  Spring  whose  footsteps  we  are  just  beginning 
to  hear.  In  the  works  of  Carlyle,  the  Greek  mythology  is 
used  with  a  power  and  splendor  which  dazzle  and  delight 
as  effectively  as  if  the  whole  had  been  discovered,  in  some 
ancient  tomb,  last  year.  Xeed  we  remind  Mr.  Macaulay 
that  the  song  of  the  lark  was,  according  to  JMr.  Rogers, 
old  in  the  time  of  Homer?  Would  it  not  be  hard  to  have 
forbidden  all  subsequent  poets  from  listening  in  raj^ture  to 
its  morning  carol,  or  endeavoring  to  catch  a  few  of  its 
notes?  It  is  the  prerogative  of  genius  to  shed  a  new  light 
over  every  form  of  beauty,  as  the  sun  every  morning  sheds 
a  light,  old  and  yet  ever  new,  over  the  lakes,  and  flowers, 
and  mountains,  arraying  them  in  a  beauty  that  is  ever 
fresh. 

But  Mr.  Macaulay,  we  sny,  would  have  imagery  which 
no  other  could  show ;  he  would  set  out  —  to  use  his  own 
words,  which  strikingly  illustrate  our  remarks  —  only  "an 
entertainment  worthy  of  a  Roman  epicure ;  an  entertain- 
ment consisting  of  nothing  but  delicacies  —  the  brains  of 
singing-birds,  the  roe  of  mullets,  the  sunny  lialves  of 
peaches."  His  sentences  are  irresistibly  fascinating  from 
the  succession  they  present  of  new  and  interesting  facts, 
instructing  while  they  illustrate,  and  amusing  while  they 
instruct.  He  is  totally  destitute  of  pretensicin  ;  he  "rolls 
no  raptures;"  he  treads  calmly  along  in  the  confidence 
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that  he  has  a  streiifjth  of  \rliich  wor«l-mongors  know  noth- 
ing. His  pictures  tloat  ])ast  tlie  reader,  like  the  cumulons 
clouds  on  a  summer's  day,  clear,  swiftly  flying,  and  touched 
with  the  loveliest  hues;  or  like  the  meadows,  gai'dens,  and 
lakes,  which  glide  past,  when  you  sit  in  an  open  carriage, 
going  at  an  easy  pace,  through  a  beautiful  land,  in  a  crystal 
atmosphere.  The  following  pair  of  sketches  are  done  with 
the  minuteness  of  Teniers,  but  with  a  warm  glow  of  color 
which  Teniers  could  not  command:  —  "The  correctness 
which  the  last  century  prized  so  much  resembles  the  cor- 
rectness of  those  pictures  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  which 
we  see  in  old  Bibles.  We  have  an  exact  square,  enclosed 
by  the  rivers  Pison,  Gihon,  Iliddekel,  and  Euphrates,  each 
with  a  convenient  bridge  in  the  centre,  rectangular  beds  of 
flowers,  a  long  canal,  neatly  bricked  and  railed  in,  the  tree 
of  knowledge,  cli])ped  like  one  of  the  limes  behind  the  Tuil- 
leries,  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  grand  alley,  the  snake 
twined  round  it,  the  man  on  the  right  hand,  the  woman  on 
the  left,  and  the  beasts  drawn  up  in  an  exact  circle  round 
them.  In  one  sense  the  picture  is  correct  enough.  That 
is  to  say,  the  squares  are  correct,  the  circles  are  correct, 
the  man  and  the  woman  are  in  a  most  correct  line  with 
the  tree,  and  the  snake  forms  a  most  correct  spiral. 

"But  if  there  were  a  painter  so  gifted  that  he  could 
■place  on  the  canvas  that  glorious  paradise,  seen  by  the 
interior  eye  of  him  whose  outward  sight  had  foiled  with 
long  watching  and  laboring  for  liberty  and  trutli,  if  thei'e 
were  a  painter  who  could  set  before  us  the  mazes  of  the 
sapphire  brook,  the  lake  with  its  fringe  of  myrtles,  the 
flowery  meadows,  the  grottoes  overhung  by  vines,  the  for- 
ests shining  with  Hesperian  fruit,  and  with  the  ])lu7Tiage  of 
goi'geous  birds,  the  massy  shade  of  that  nuptial  bower 
which  showered  down  roses  on  the  sleeping  lovers,  what 
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should  we  think  of  a  connoisseur  who  sliould  tell  us  that 
this  painting,  though  finer  than  the  absurd  picture  in  the 
old  Bible,  was  not  so  correct?" 

Consider  this  other  picture,  too  ;  it  is  that  of  young 
Maria  Theresa,  when  the  troubles  of  war  were  beginning 
to  darken  round  her  imperial  brow:  —  "Yet  was  the  spirit 
of  the  haughty  daughter  of  the  Csesars  unbroken.  Hun- 
gary was  still  hers  by  an  unquestionable  title;  and  although 
her  ancestors  had  found  Hungary  the  most  muntinous  ol 
all  their  kingdoms,  she  resolved  to  trust  herself  to  the  fidel- 
ity of  a  i^eople,  rude,  indeed,  turbulent,  and  impatient  of 
oppression,  but  brave,  generous,  and  sim])le-hearted.  In 
the  midst  of  distress  and  peril,  she  had  given  birth  to  a 
son,  afterwards  the  Emperor  Jose})h  II.  Scarcely  had  she 
risen  from  her  couch,  when  she  hastened  to  Presburg. 
There,  in  the  sight  of  an  innumerable  multitude,  she  was 
crowned  with  the  crown,  and  robed  with  the  robe  of  St. 
Stephen.  No  s})ectator  could  restrain  his  tears  when  the 
beaiitiful  young  mother,  still  weak  from  child-bearing,  rode, 
after  the  fashion  of  her  fathers, up  the  Mount  of  Defiance,  un- 
sheathed the  ancient  sword  of  state,  shook  it  towards  north 
and  south,  east  and  west,  and,  with  a  glow  on  her  pale  face, 
challenged  the  four  corners  of  the  world  to  disjiute  lier 
rights  and  those  of  her  boy.  At  the  first  sitting  of  the 
Diet,  she  appeared  clad  in  deep  mourning  for  her  fiitherj 
and,  in  ])athetic  and  dignified  words,  imj)lored  her  ])eople 
to  support  her  just  cause.  Magnates  and  deputies  sprang 
up,  half  drew  their  sabres,  and  with  eager  voices  vowed  to 
stand  by  her  with  their  lives  and  fortunes.  Till  then  her 
fiiTnness  had  never  once  forsaken  her  before  the  public  eye: 
but  at  that  shout  she  s;nik  doMii  upon  her  tlirone,  and  wept 
aloud.  Still  more  touching  was  the  sight  when,  a  few  days 
later,  she  came  again  before  the  Estates  of  her  realm,  and 
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held  up  tlie  little  arehduke  in  her  arms.  Then  it  was  that 
the  enthusiasm  of  Hungary  broke  forth  into  that  war-cry 
which  soon  resounded  through  Europe,  'Let  us  die  for  our 
king,  Maria  Theresa!'"  There  is  a  silent. unostentatious 
power  here  which  is  irresistible ;  the  grand  fact  stands 
grandly  forth,  in  its  sinj}»le  majesty,  like  a  Greek  statue, 
where  not  one  supci-fluous  fold  of  drapery  encumbers  the 
silent  loveliness ;  there  is  not  a  word  that  could  be  spared, 
and  yet  there  is  not  a  word  too  few.  It  is  upon  such  pic- 
tures that  the  distinctive  English  reader  loves  to  gaze  ;  there 
are  no  sentimental  raptures  to  dim  its  transparent  clearness, 
there  is  no  trifling  prcttiness  unworthy  of  its  greatness, 
there  is  no  affectation ;  all  is  manly,  sim])le,  beautiful. 

At  times,  too,  Mr.  Macaulay  can  indulge  in  a  quiet  but 
hearty  laugh ;  and  exactly  such  a  laugh  as  every  English- 
man can  join  with  him  in  enjoying.  Of  the  translations 
of  Homer  by  Pope  and  Tickell  he  thus  speaks :  —  "  Addi- 
son, and  Addison's  devoted  followers,  pronounced  both  the 
versions  good,  but  maintained  that  Tickell's  had  more  of 
the  original.  The  town  gave  a  decided  jireference  to 
Pope's.  We  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  settle  such  a 
question  of  precedence.  Xeither  of  the  rivals  can  be  said 
to  have  translated  the  Iliad,  imless,  indeed,  the  word  trans- 
lation be  \ised  in  the  sense  which  it  bears  in  the  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream.  "When  Bottom  makes  his  appearance 
with  an  ass's  head  instead  of  his  own,  Peter  Quince  ex- 
claims, '  Bless  thee !  Bottom,  bless  thee !  thou  art  trans- 
lated.' In  this  sense,  undoubtedly,  the  readers  of  either 
Pope  or  Tickell  may  very  properly  exclaim,  'Bless  thee! 
Homer ;  thou  art  translated  indeed.' " 

Of  !Mr.  ]Macaulay's  style  we  cannot  say,  as  he  says  of  the 
eloquence  of  Fox,  that  it  is  penetrated  and  made  red-hot 
with  passion;  it  is  not  a  turbid,  heavy-rolling  stream,  which 
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at  intervals  clashes  itself  into  spray,  and  thunders  foaming 
over  lofty  precipices,  Avhere  the  gazer  trembles  at  the  stu- 
pendous height,  M  hile  his  eye  is  dazzled  by  the  gorgeous 
rainbows  that  wreathe  it,  a  descrij)tion  which  woidd  apply 
to  the  style  of  Richter  or  Carlyle ;  its  flow  is  even  and 
smooth,  or  ruffled  only  by  the  mildest  summer  breeze.  It 
is  an  honest  style  ;  and  this  is  a  matter  of  importance. 
There  is  no  lashing  of  his  sides  to  raise  himself  into  fiiry; 
there  is  no  outflow  of  tears ;  all  is  clear  as  an  English 
fountain,  beautiful  as  an  English  woodland,  abounding  in 
such  picturesque,  unpretentious  attractions  as  an  English- 
man loves.  We  may  difier  from  Mr.  Macaulay  in  his  gen- 
eral modes  of  thinking ;  we  may  hold  that  he  seldom  or 
neA'^er  rises  into  the  highest  regions  of  descriptive  or  didac- 
tic comjoosition ;  but,  for  point,  purity,  clearness,  and  ele- 
gance, Ave  repeat,  his  style  is  a  rare  model,  and  will  ever 
continue  to  be  esteemed  such. 

VTe  have  been  very  much  astonished,  indeed,  to  meet 
with  a  severe  attack  upon  ^h\  Macaulay  as  an  orator; 
we  think  in  no  character  is  he  more  true  to  himself  He 
is  not  a  passionate,  fiery  soid ;  it  were  afiectation  to  assume 
the  oratorical  language  or  gestures  of  such.  His  eloquence 
is  calm,  clear,  unimpassioned,  the  placid  deliverance  of  a 
placid  mind.  Rich  in  historic  adornment,  fascinating  from 
the  flowing  continuity  of  the  sentences,  and  never  exchang- 
ing the  plain  garb  of  common  sense  for  the  tawdry  drapery 
of  nonsense,  it  trims  between  dulness  and  jiassionate  fire, 
between  transcendental  nonsense  and  transcendental  truth. 
We  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  him  address  his  constitu- 
ents in  Edinburgh  a  few  months  since ;  and  a  more  pei-fect 
correspondence  between  his  oratory,  his  works,  and  his 
whole  character,  than  that  which  was  discernible  on  that 
occasion,  we  cannot  conceive. 
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It  were  uiipaiJoiKiblc  to  omit  meutiou  of  Mr.  Macaulay's 
poetic  efforts ;  but,  as  these  have  been  ere  now  noticed  at 
some  length  in  our  pages,  antl  as  our  space  is  well-nigh  ex- 
hausted, we  sliall  be  extremely  brief.  Mr.  Macaulay,  of 
course,  never  thought  of  claiming  tlie  title  of  poet ;  his 
mind  is  of  a  class  essentially  different  from  the  poetic.  But 
all  the  beauties  of  his  prose  find  their  consunnuation  in  his 
stanzas;  the  skill  in  grouping,  the  vivid  j^ainting,  the  pic- 
turesque arraugement  of  facts,  the  mellifluous  harmony  of 
names.  Ilis  Lays  of  Rome  remind  us  of  the  fervor  of  his 
Milton;  and  Avith  extreme  admiration  there  is  blended  a 
shade  of  regret.  They  have  been  praised  in  all  quarters, 
and  never  a  word  too  much :  in  their  way,  we  can  scarcely 
conceive  anything  finer.  They  are  full  of  that  sort  of  en- 
thusiasm which  inspires  delight ;  we  are  never  moved  to 
agony,  we  are  never  raised  to  rapture,  and  Ave  ncA^er  imag- 
ine that  the  writer  was  dee])ly  stirred  in  their  composition  ; 
but  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  scene,  Ave  see  the  amiy  of 
the  Tuscans  as  distinctly  as  Horatius  saw  it,  and  we  share 
the  emotions  of  the  bystanders  in  their  pride  and  \'alor 
Avithout  their  terror.  In  his  A'erses  Mr.  Macaulay  giA'es 
himself  the  rein ;  he  curbs  not  his  enthusiasm,  he  restrains 
iKjt  his  fire:  in  liis  ]»rose,  he  seems  to  Avrite  under  the  eye 
of  some  cold  censor,  the  iiersonification  of  English  common 
sense,  Avho  rigidly  damps  every  ardor,  and  dims  every 
gleam  of  passion.  His  Lays  indicate  what  liis  ])rose  might 
have  been,  had  he  retained  the  style  of  Milton:  they  are, 
as  Ave  haA-e  said,  the  concentration,  Avith  an  additional  flash 
of  fire,  of  his  beauties  in  prose. 

3Ir.  Macaulay's  external  history,  as  gleaned  from  one  or 
tAvo  contemporary  authorities,  is  soon  told.  He  became  a 
member  of  tlic  House  of  Commons  in  1831 ;  he  allied  him- 
b';If  to  the  advocates  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  has  continued 
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a  consistent  liberal.  About  the  year  1833,  he  became  con- 
nected with  Indian  affiirs,  and  Avas  for  several  years  mem« 
ber  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Calcutta.  In  1839,  he  be- 
came secretary  of  war  under  Lord  Melbourne,  and  went 
into  opposition  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  became  prime  min- 
ist^-.  In  1846,  he  Avas  rejected  by  the  electors  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  he  retired  into  a  dignified  privac\-,  ennobled  by 
studies  of  national  importance;  he  became  the  most  popular 
of  English  historians;  and,  in  1852,  he  was  again  victoriously 
returned  for  Edinburgh. 

There  are  three  men  who  may  be  said  to  bear  rule  at 
present  in  the  kingdom  of  British  literature  :  their  doctrines 
are  repeated,  their  style  is  echoed,  in  all  magazines ;  their 
conjoined  or  antagonistic  influence  will  be  j^owerful  in 
moulding  the  thoughts  of  several  generations  to  come :  they 
are  Alison,  Macaulay,  and  Carlyle.  The  man  who  would 
form  an  approximately  correct  idea  of  his  time  must  know 
all  the  three.  Alison  must  be  had  recourse  to  for  a  general 
view  of  the  time  and  its  events.  He  is  of  wide  rather  than 
keen  vision,  of  fervid  rather  than  piercing  utterance ;  he 
turns  the  gaze  of  men  upon  the  institutions  which  have 
been  the  growth  of  ages,  and,  in  a  revolutionary  age,  he 
calls  upon  men  to  ])reserve  what  is  true,  and  beware  how 
they  unfix  those  pillars  that  have  so  long  sustained  the 
political  system.  His  Avorks  are  immense  magazines  of 
facts,  and  of  ftcts  which  every  thinking  man  will,  in  the 
present  day,  earnestly  ])onder.  Macaulay,  fervid  and  earn- 
est in  youth,  seemed  to  be  unsheathing  a  sword  of  flame ; 
but  he  suddenly  grew  calm,  and  the  blade  which,  after 
careful  ])olishing,  he  ultimately  displayed,  was  cold  as  the 
brand  Excalibur,  with  the  moonbeams  ] (laying  over  it 
in  the  frosty  night,  but  invisibly  sharj).  In  him  is  no  in- 
tensity; he  never  awakens  the  profouudest  tears  or  the 
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deepest  laugliti'r;  the  leailiil  qiu'stions  concerning  Goil, 
Freedom,  Iniiuortality,  at  wliicli  the  most  tlioughti'ul  and 
the  most  nolile  of  the  sons  of  men  liave  stood  aghast,  lie 
simply  bids  away;  his  writings  are  a  stream  in  which  you 
may  see  gold  grains  gleam,  but  of  which  you  can  always  see 
to  the  bottom.  lie  is  a  literary  impersonation  of  the  middle 
class  of  Englishmen.  Carlyle  stands  in  a  category  by  him- 
self; where  the  others  are  admired,  he  is,  so  to  speak,  -wor- 
shipped. The  other  two  concern  themselves  Avith  institu- 
tions and  laws,  the  embodied  Avisdom  of  many.  Carlyle 
looks  to  men.  Had  you  formulas  sufficient  to  thatch  the 
world,  he  exclaims,  they  would  not  stead  you ;  you  must 
have  the  lit  eye  that  can  see,  the  stout  arm  that  can  do,  or 
all  is  lost.  He  penetrates  into  "  the  abysmal  deeps  of  pei-- 
eonality;"  he  cares  not  so  much  to  register  facts,  as  to 
pierce  into  their  producing  principles  and  causes.  In  every 
direction  he  seeks  to  penetrate  as  far  as  the  human  intellect 
can  go,  and  then,  like  Plato,  gazes  earnestly  towards  the  infi- 
nite. His  style  is  varied,  broken  and  startling:  in  his  best 
day  it  was  clear  as  an  Italian  morning,  and  extremely  beau- 
tiful ;  in  after  times,  though  occasionally  degenerating  into 
comparative  inferiority,  it  at  intervals  rose  into  passages 
of  surpassing  grandeur.  He  has  cast  his  eye  over  history 
Avith  a  glance  Avhose  sympathy  w^ns  kindled  by  Avdiat  had 
been  unseen  or  unheeded  by  other  men ;  wherever  tremen- 
dous force  Avas  allied  Avith  nobleness  and  truth,  he  has 
recognized  Avith  rapture  the  union,  and  symiiathetically 
traced  its  Avorkings.  He  has  broken  up  old  modes  of 
thought  and  old  modes  of  composition;  he  has  been  studied 
with  an  earnestness,  and  loved  Avith  a  devotion,  A\'hicli  no 
other  Avriter  of  the  day  can  claim;  he  has  been  imitated  by  a 
class  of  Avriters,  whose  unapproachable  ]iarody  could  never 
have  been  produced,  save  unconsciously ;  he  has  spoken 
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more  sense,  and  given  rise  to  more  nonsense,  than  any 
literaiy  man  of  the  day.  It  may  be  granted  to  "the  little 
kingdom"  to  feel  a  kind  of  pride  that  tNvo  of  these  distin- 
guished men  are  her  own,  and  the  third  hers  by  extraction. 
There  is  an  argument  having  some  appearance  of  subtlety 
and  force,  often  urged  against  Macaulay,  to  which  it  may 
be  proper  briefly  to  refer.  It  is  alleged  that  his  mind  is  of 
that  order,  which  dwells  most  congenially  in  the  region  of 
the  abstract;  that  he  can  scientifically  estimate,  rather  than 
act;  that  he  loves  events,  rather  than  men.  He  is,  thus 
runs  the  approved  phraseology,  essentially  a  mechanical 
man,  not  a  dynamical.  In  one  form  or  other,  this  theory 
often  appears.  One  man,  red  hot  fi-om  Carlyle's  French 
Revolution,  remarks  sniftingly  that  Macaulay  is  an  English 
Girondin.  Another  recites  the  story  of  Gibbon,  who  sat 
looking  upon  Pitt  and  Fox  in  passionate  conflict,  in  })re- 
cisely  the  same  mood,  with  ])recisely  the  same  kind  and 
degree  of  interest,  as  warmed  his  philosophic  bosom  when 
he  contemplated,  through  the  long,  passionless  perspective 
of  ages,  the  Trajans  and  Tamerlanes  of  his  Decline  arfd 
Fall.  Gibbon  and  Macaulay  are  then  involved  in  a  common 
condemnation.  The  general  argument  has  been  cx])ouudc(l 
Avith  great  elaboration,  and  a  certain  felicitous  piquancy 
diflScult  to  resist,  in  one  of  the  ablest  of  our  IJeviews.*  But 
both  the  reviewer  in  this  case,  and,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
those  in  general  Avho  indulge  in  the  habit  of  dc])reciating, 
on  such  grounds,  our  great  essayist  and  historian,  omit  the 
consideration  of  one  preliminary  question,  of  vital  impor- 
tance in  the  discussion.  Is  not  the  composition  of  great 
literary  Avorks  itself  action,  nay,  action  of  as  august  and 
important  a  nature  as  any  strictly  practical  operation ;  and 
if  it  is,  and  if,  in  its  highest  poi-fcction,  it  admits  not  of 
combination   with  more  ordinary  exertion,  is   it  not  in   all 

*The  National.    The  fs,-wiy  hi\»  siaco  been  republished  along  with  othcra  by  the  same 
fiuthi>r,  Mr   Bullshot. 
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senses  right  nnd  noble  in  a  man,  so  far  to  sequester  himself 
from  practical  life,  as  to  give  his  powers  full  scope  and  fair 
play  for  the  higher  achievement  ?  AVas  the  jtresence  of 
mind  of  a  Pitt  or  Fox,  "was  their  practical  tact  or  parlia- 
mentary skill,  Avas  all  that  they  did  for  us,  or  left  to  us,  so 
much  greater  than  that  calm  breadth  of  historical  vision, 
wliich  gazed  over  wide  spaces  of  time,  harmonizing  the  di- 
vei"se,  uniting  the  remote,  seeing  all  with  new  clearness,  and 
at  last  giving  to  the  world  a  literary  masterpiece,  which, 
with  all  its  faults,  is  imperishable  as  civilization  ?  It  has  been 
remarked  that  Xa])oleon  possessed  powers  which  would,  so 
directed, have  secured  him  immortal  fame  as  an  author.  No 
hypothetic  fict  seems  to  us  more  certain.  But  as  an  author, 
he  Avill  never  be  thought  of;  bt)th  in  theory  and  practice,both 
in  taste  and  style,  ho  was  a  b:id  writer.  Pure  intellectual 
action,  and  mixed  intellectual  action,  were  incompatible. 
But  Avould  it  have  been  less  gre:tt  and  manly  in  Napoleon 
to  have  devoted  himself  to  pure  thought,  to  such  work  as 
that  of  the  Aristotles,  Xewtons,  Goethes,  if  it  had  been  so 
ordered  by  Pro\idence  that  no  diadem  should  cast  its 
maddening  gleam  into  his  eyes,  luring  him  to  empire  and 
des]tair?  It  matters  little  to  our  argument  in  what  way  this 
question  is  answered :  but  it  is  jilain  that  an  answer  must 
be  given  it,  before  a  man  can  be  adjudged  of  an  inferior 
order,  moral  and  intellectual,  for  having  j)reserved  himself 
so  far  from  the  distracting  influences  of  life,  as  to  permit 
his  mind  to  Avork  in  an  intellectual  region,  serene  because 
it  is  lofty.  For  our  OAvn  part,  we  scruple  not  to  avow  our 
belief  that  it  may  be  a  man's  highest  duty  and  noblest 
course  thus  to  seclude  himself.  Consider  the  matter  fairly 
even  for  one  moment,  and  it  will  be  found,  that  nil  the 
great  writers  of  mankind,  poets,  jthilosophers,  histori.'ms, 
men  of  science,  have  in  one  way  or  other  pursued  that 
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abstract  method  of  contemplating  truths  and  events,  which 
is  objected  to  Gibbon  and  Macaulay.  They  all  afford  illus- 
tration of  the  fact  that  there  is  an  antithesis  between 
thought  and  action,  between  literary  exertion  and  life. 
The  one  is  broad,  calm,  and  proportionately  slow ;  its  slow- 
ness renders  it  so  far  unfit  for  the  momentary  emergencies 
of  practical  endeavor :  the  other  is  fragmentary,  collected 
into  instantaneous  flashes,swift  as  the  lightning  and  propor- 
tionately agitated  ;  and  this  agitation  is  totally  incompatible 
with  the  highest  intellectual  achievement.  It  was  certainly 
sublime  in  Milton  to  postpone  the  composition  of  Paradise 
Lost  at  the  voice  of  his  country;  but  the  postponement, 
Avith  the  reason  assigned,  remains  anincontestible  proofof 
the  necessity  of  calm  to  high  intellectual  exertion;  and  we 
can  safely  pledge  ourselves  to  admit  ignoble  weakness  in 
any  case,  where  it  can  be  shown  that  practical  assistance 
was  withheld,  in  a  crisis  so  momentous  as  that  which  led 
Milton  from  the  still  slopes  of  the  Aonian  hill  to  join  the 
battling  squadrons  in  the  ])lain.  But  the  truth  is,  Mr. 
Macaulay  can  hardly  be  said  in  any  sense  to  need  defence. 
He  has  shrunk  from  no  public  duty.  He  has  entered  with 
ardor  into  the  political  discussions  of  his  time.  It  seems 
universally  admitted  that  his  administration  in  India  was 
sagacious  and  admirable.  He  preserved  only  such  intellec- 
tual calm  as  was  absolutely  necessary  in  obedience  to  the 
highest  bests  of  his  genius.  And  when  he  has  given  us 
consummate  works,  we  gracefully  and  gratefully  blame  him 
for  not  having  given  them  in  an  imjiossible  manner  ! 

What  has  Macaulay  done  to  deserve  the  thanks  of  his 
country?  He  has  done  much.  He  has  thrown  over  large 
j)ortions  of  her  history  the  light  of  a  most  powerful  fasci- 
nation :  he  has  maintained  the  purity  of  the  English  lan- 
guage in  a  time  when  it  is  in  danger;  he  has  never  stooped 
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for  a  motiu-nt  to  tlic  ij^iuible  or  the  low,  cither  in  sentiment 
or  style.  Of  the  structure  Avhich  he  has  reared,  and  which 
is  to  be  his  monument  to  the  generations  to  come,  we  have 
been  unal)le  to  present  a  finished  or  com])lete  delineation; 
we  have  been  unable  even  to  glance  at  its  several  portions 
in  detail ;  but  we  j)ronounce  it  a  consistent  and  stately 
Btnicture,  and  sliall  deem  oiirselvcs  liaj)py  if  we  have,  with 
any  fair  measure  of  success,  laid  bare  its  foun<lations,  and 
exhibited,  so  to  speak,  the  statical  laws  on  which  it  has 
been  built.  "While  Britain  lasts,  English  history  will  be 
better  known  than  heretofore  ;  for,  while  Britain  lasts, 
Macaulay's  Essays  and  JMacaulay's  History  of  England 
will  be  read.  Lastly,  he  has  furnished  to  cultivated  minds 
a  source  of  pure  and  exquisite  pleasure ;  and,  in  dropping 
our  pen  after  this  summary,  we  experience  a  feeling  akin 
to  dread,  that  we  have  said  anything  unworthy  of  one  to 
whom  w^e  are  indebted  for  so  much  knowledge,  so  much 
instruction,  and  so  jiiauy  hours  of  refined  and  manly  enjoy- 
ment. 

SECOND   S£BI£3  8 


III. 

SIR  ARCHIBALD   ALISON. 

The  present  is  very  prominently  a  criticizing  age.  Fron( 
the  quarterly  review,  whose  writer  aims  at  immortal  re- 
nown, to  the  daily  newspaper,  whose  Avriter  aims  at  saying 
what  will  please  readers,  and  gain  him  the  rej^utation  of 
being  a  smart  and  spirited  young  man,  every  sort  of  peri- 
odical is  more  or  less  critical.  And  yet  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned, whether  the  facility  of  forming  a  correct,  adequate 
estimate  of  any  marked  writer,  is,  in  a  material  degree, 
furthered  by  this  vast  amount  of  reviewing.  The  very 
facility  of  having  an  ojunion  increases  the  difficulty  of 
having  a  correct  one.  Each  reviewer  professes  impartial- 
ity ;  many  honestly  endeavor  to  be  fair.  But  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  many,  whatever  their  professions,  are  really 
and  consciously  influenced  by  motives  of  i>arty  or  interest; 
that  many  more,  striving  honestly  to  divest  themselves  of 
all  such  considerations,  are  yet,  unconsciously  but  fatally, 
moved  thereby ;  while  the  utter  inability  to  take  the  cor- 
rect measure  of  a  distinguished  man,  by  no  means  neces- 
sarily ]>recludes  self-satisfied  dogmatism  in  ]>ronouncing  an 
opinion  concerning  him.  Thus  arise  innumerable  errors; 
and,  in  each  instance  of  error,  the  great  sj^eaking-trumpet 
called  public  opinion  (whicli,  ahnost  as  much  as  ajiy  other 
trumpet,  utters  sounds  that  are  }>roduccd  by  another),  is 
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made  to  give  forth  imcortain  or  discordant  sounds.  Hence 
it  is,  that  certain  literary  maxims  or  cries,  analogous  to 
certain  watc-hwords  in  the  political  woiM,  hcconu'  hniited 
about  in  society  respecting  known  authors ;  originating 
with  jiolitical  opponents,  or  struck  of^',  more  for  the  sake  of 
their  smartness  tli.in  tlicir  truth,  by  some  clever  litterateur; 
and  always,  in  part  at  least,  erroneous.  The  influence  such 
cries  exert  is  incalculable.  They  seem  so  smart,  they  are 
so  easily  retailed,  and  they  so  pleasantly  save  all  trouble. 
Equipped  in  this  manner,  every  spruce  scion  of  the  nobility, 
■whose  intellectual  furniture  consists  mainly  of  certain  long- 
deceased  conservative  maxims,  can  pronounce  decisively 
that  the  great  whig  essayist  and  historian,  Macaulay,  is  "  a 
book  in  breeches;"  while  every  new-fledged  })olitician,  Avho 
steps  along  in  the  march  of  intellect,  panoplied  in  ignor- 
ance and  conceit,  feels  himself  of  quite  suflicient  ability 
and  importance,  to  sneer  at  the  king  of  literary  conserva- 
tives. Sir  Archibald  Alison,  and  sublimely  remark  that  his 
"writinocs  are  the  "reverse  of  genius." 

In  endeavoring  to  attain  a  correct  o])inion  respecting 
any  celebrated  contemporary,  almost  all  such  prepossession 
must  be  resolutely  and  conscientiously  laid  aside.  We  say 
almost,  because  every  cry  "will  be  foimd  to  contain  one 
small  grain  of  truth,  and,  Avhile  fatal  if  taken  as  keynote, 
to  be  valuable  as  a  sulK)rdinate  contribution.  "With  as 
thorough  inipartiality  as  is  attainable  by  rmy  effort  of  the 
wiil^in  full  sight  of  encompassing  dangers,  the  author  must 
be  studied,  must  be  communed  with,  as  it  Avere,  face  to 
face,  through  the  works  he  has  given  to  his  fellow-men  ; 
and  as  gicat  a  svni[)athy  as  is  possil)le  must  be  attained 
with  him  in  his  views  and  objects.  The  grand  ])rinciple 
also  must  never  be  lost  sight  of,  that  God  makes  nothing 
in  vain;  that  the  moral  woi'lil  is  as  varied,  as  vast,  and  as 
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complex  as  the  physical ;  and  that  it  is  only  when,  coming 
out  of  the  little  dwelling  of  our  own  ideas  and  maxims, 
we  gaze  over  the  thousandfold  developments  of  mind,  that 
Ave  perceive  the  harmonious  grandeur  of  the  wliole.  In  all 
cases,  naiTow  intensity  marks  imperfection.  The  worker 
of  limited  power  excels  in  some  one  particular;  the  private 
soldier  knows  when  to  put  his  right  foot  foremost,  and 
when  to  draw  his  trigger ;  the  commissariat  officer  knows 
how  to  arrange  the  provisioning  of  a  division  ;  the  Murat 
or  Lambert  can  command  a  body  of  cavalry,  and  bring  it 
down  with  overpowering  vigor  u])on  an  enemy ;  but  it  is 
only  the  Napoleon  or  the  Cronnvell  that  can  do  all  in  his 
single  i^erson,  and  so  prove  himself  born  to  command.  The 
same  holds  good  of  writers.  The  narrow,  limited  author 
has  one  particular  idea,  by  which  he  thinks  he  has  taken 
the  measure  of  the  universe ;  he  sympathizes  with  one  sort 
of  excellence,  he  has  one  formula  in  politics,  he  has  one 
dogma  in  religion ;  while  the  king  in  literature  —  the  Rich- 
ter,  the  Goethe,  the  Shakspeare  —  displays  a  countless  va- 
^riety  of  excellences,  sympathizes  with  every  sound  human 
faculty,  and  at  last  almost  attains  the  serene  and  all-embrac- 
ing tolerance  of  "  conti'adicting  no  one."  These  men  can 
take  a  comprehensive  view  of  nature  in  all  her  forms  and 
all  her  workings ;  they  know  well  that,  when  the  magnifi- 
cent island  exalts  its  head  in  the  ocean,  not  the  smallest 
insect  that  formed  it  has  died  in  vain. 

It  is  Avith  the  earnest  desire  to  attain  as  close  an  approx- 
imatiori  as  possible,  to  the  impartiality  and  Avidth  of  A'icAV 
and  sympathy  avc  have  indicated,  that  Ave  approach  the  lit- 
erary measurement  of  Sir  Archibald  Alison.  Our  position, 
purely  literary,  precludes  political  bias;  and,  though  not 
subscribing  to  every  article  of  his  political  creed,  we  hojie 
to  do  him  some  measure  of  justice. 
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The  fuiulameiital  stratum  on  which  Sir  Archibald  Alison's 
character,  with  all  its  feelings  and  faculties,  is  based,  is  that 
which  is  in  all  cases  indispensable,  but  which  in  ni:iny  in- 
stances has  been  wanting.  That  basis  is  thorough,  fervent, 
well-ai)itlied  honesty.  lie  is  a  man  who  believes  with  the 
whole  power  of  his  soul.  lie  is  not  col<l  and  formal  as 
Robertson ;  he  is  not  tainted  in  his  whole  nature,  as  was 
Gibbon,  by  mistaking  a  sinewless  phantom,  called  "philos- 
ophy"—  evoked,  like  some  Frankenstein,  from  vacancy, 
by  the  literary  necromancy  of  French  savans  —  for  an 
embodiment  of  celestial  truth:  friends  and  foes  alike  respect 
the  genuine  fervor,  linked  with  earth  and  Avith  heaven, 
which  i^ervades  and  animates  the  writings  of  Sir  Archibald 
Alison.  This  it  is  which  must,  we  think,  make  his  works 
essentially  pleasing  to  every  honest  man.  In  one  place, 
we  may  question  an  inference  ;  in  another,  we  may  detect 
an  imperfect  analogy;  here  we  may  smile  at  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  advocates  of  organic  reform  (revolution)  with 
the  powers  of  hell ;  and  there  we  may  think  the  laws  of 
chaste  and  cori'ect  imagery  infringed ;  but  we  always  feel 
that  the  company  of  tliis  man  is  safe — that  his  breast  holds 
no  malice  or  guile  —  that  he  believes  really,  and  believes 
in  a  reality.  Such  is  the  base  of  Sir  Archibald's  character 
— a  basis  of  adamant.  , 

With  this  comports  well  the  general  tone  of  his  mind. 

He  is  always  animated ;  he  is  always  energetic.     But  here 

a  distinction  must  be  made.     Sir  Archibald  is  not  one  of 

those  men  whom  a  class  of  modern  Avriters  would  specially 

characteiize  as  "earnest."     We  cannot  discover  that  he 

has  undergone  any  of  those  fierce  internal  struggles  which 

figure  so  largely  in  modern  literature,  and  which  give  such 

a  wild  and  thrilling  interest  to  certain  writings  of  Byron, 

Goethe,  and  Carlyle.     He  seems  never  to  have  wrestled  in 

8* 
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life-ancl  death  struggle  with  doubt;  lie  seems  to  have  early 
discerned,  with  perfect  assurance,  the  great  pillars  of  human 
belief,  and  calmly  placed  his  back  against  them ;  his  mind 
is  essentially  opposed  to  the  skeptical  order  of  intellect. 
Hence  it  is  that  his  beliefs,  though  honest  and  Unwavering, 
are  not  intense;  tliat  he  throws  alibis  energy  out  upoji 
objective  realities ;  that  we  have  no  syllable  as  to  the 
author's  subjective  state.  We  believe  that  the  two  latter 
Writers,  whom  we  have  referred  to  as  entering  largely  uj^on 
subjective  delineation,  would  declare  this  to  be  the  more 
healthy  mental  state  of  the  two ;  it  is  that,  indeed,  towards 
which  all  their  efforts  tend.  We  see  as  little  of  Sir  Archi- 
bald Alison  when  he  discusses  any  question,  as  we  do  of 
Homer  when  he  narrates.  But  this  order  of  mind  may  be 
characterized  by  various  degrees  of  intellectual  power ; 
and,  as  a  general  fact,  its  beliefs  will  not  be  held  Avith  such 
intensity  as  in  the  other  case.  When  one  grasps  a  precious 
casket  from  his  burning  dwelling,  he  grasps  it  more  tena- 
ciously, and  proclaims  his  triumph  with  more  intense  exul- 
tation, than  if  he  had  never  doubted  for  a  moment  his  safe 
possession  of  it. 

Sir  Archibald's  beliefs,  then,  are  not  intense ;  we  must 
add,  that  his  energy  is  not  concentrated.  The  stronger 
the  spirit  disMlled  from  any  substance,  the  smaller  tlie 
X[uantity;  a  small  cannon  will  do  as  much  as  a  huge  bat- 
tering-ram. We  are  often  reminded  of  the  fact  in  perus- 
ing the  works  of  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  In  one  ])oint  of 
view,  his  energy  may  be  wondered  at,  and  in  some  meas- 
ure commended ;  in  another  point  of  view,  it  must  be  pro- 
nounced defective,  and  almost  to  be  regretted.  That  read- 
ers may  obtain  an  idea  of  his  powers  of  working  —  of  the 
amount  which  he  can  perform — we  extract  tlie  following 
frojn  a  very  able   article   upon   Sir  Archibald,  which  ap- 
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peared,  some  years  since,  in  llie  Dublin  University  Maga- 
zine :  — 

"Like  all  men  who  have  durably  left  a  name  in  the  annals 
of  serious  literal ui-e,  ]\Ir.  Alison  has  immense  jiowers  of 
aj)plieation.  The  mere  reading  he  lias  g-one  through,  exclu- 
sive of  study  and  note-taking,  appears  to  an  ordinary 
person  incredihle.  Two  thousand  volumes,  and  two-thirds 
of  these  in  a  foreign  language,  were  the  basis  upon  which 
he  reared  his  great  history ;  and  the  information  on  other 
subjects  which  he  exhibits  in  his  miscellaneous  writings  is 
not  less  extraordinary.  Politics  and  history,  novels  and 
poetry,  the  drama  and  the  arts,  alike  engage  his  attention. 
Every  masterpiece  of  antiquity  has  been  scanned  by  him  ; 
every  remarkable  Continental  work  undergoes  his  scrutiny. 
The  literature  of  the  day,  the  newsi)aper  press  of  France 
and  England,  of  America  and  the  colonies,  are  ready  to 
illustrate  or  corroborate  his  statements;  and,  in  his  hands, 
trade  circulars, -blue-books,  and  parliamentary  returns,  be- 
come eloquent  from  the  truths  they  unfold."  To  this  more 
may  be  added.  Sir  Archibald  has  all  along  performed  the 
duties  of  "  a  judicial  office  of  greater  labor  and  responsibility 
than  any  other  in  Scotland."  Ilis  collected  essays  form 
three  large  volumes;  his  great  historical  work  fills  twenty 
considerable  volumes ;  and  he  has  just  publishe(I  the  first 
volume  of  a  new  history,  containing  about  six  hundred 
octavo  pages.  Besides  all  this,  he  has  published  four  other 
works,  two  of  them  of  great  size.  That  this  displays  an 
amazing  i>ower  of  working,  no  one  can  deny  ;  but  we  think 
the  further  position  must  be  allowed,  that,  however  we 
may  ju-aise  the  honest  a))plication  which  it  involves,  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  it  was  not  condensed,  and  dealt  out 
more  circumspectly.  We  speak  not  of  the  history  ;  we 
direct  our  attention  to  the  essays.     It  must  be  taken  as,  in 
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one  ])Ouit  of  view,  quite  a  satisfactory  account  of  every 
defect  in  tliese  able  and  fascinating  performances,  that  they 
wore  written  in  such  haste  that  revision  was  impossible ; 
under  the  circumstances,  they  could  not  reasonably  haA'e 
been  expected  to  be  better.  But  our  very  admiration  of 
the  essays,  and  our  profound  conviction  of  the  value  of 
tlie  thought  they  contain,  sharpen  our  regret  that  haste 
should  have  deprived  them  of  any  polish  or  vigor  —  that 
in  any  instance  it  should  be  suspected  by  the  reader  that 
the  plough  is  going  over  the  top  of  the  ground,  and  not 
into  it.  It  may  be  said,  that  these  essays  were  written  at 
particular  junctures,  when  it  was  important,  for  national 
reasons,  that  they  should  instantly  appear.  We  acknowl- 
edge the  force  of  this;  it  is  perfectly  sufficient  to  excuse 
every  defect  which  marred  the  essays  as  they  were  issued 
in  the  pages  of  the  magazine ;  but  did  not  their  collection 
in  a  form  adapted  to  separate  publication  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  revision  and  condensation  ?  Is  any  one  more 
fully  aware  than  Sir  Archibald  of  the  value  of  thought  ? 
that  one  grain  of  its  imperishable  gold  outweighs  whole 
reams  of  printed  paper?  And  can  any  one  forget  the  fact, 
that  men  often  judge  by  a  slip,  or  a  deficiency,  or  an  imper- 
fection, and  obstinately  refuse  to  believe  in  excellence 
which  is  not  uniform?  We  again  profess  an  extreme  admi- 
ration for  many  of  the  essays  of  which  we  sjjeak ;  and  we 
mnst  avow  that  no  feeling  more  powerfully  affected  our 
mind,  as  we  perused  them,  than  a  desire  that  their  author 
had,  with  the  utmost  deliberation  and  earnestness,  applied 
himself  to  exhibit,  in  clear  separate  form,  certain  of  those 
views  and  princiiiles  to  which  he  rightly  attaches  so  much 
importance,  and  which  he  has  so  thoroughly  mastered.  As 
we  read  such  essays  as  tliose  on  the  Indian  Question  —  on 
which,  in  all  its  aspects,  Sir  Aixhibald  is  admirable  —  as 
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WO  fli.scerncfl  great,  and  true,  and  inijtoilant  ])rinciples 
slightly  (tbscure<l,  and  rendered  uncertain  of  effect,  by  being 
connected  with  certain  ])()]itical  eri-^ies,  and  made  the  basis 
of  certain  ])redictions  which  could  be  but  partly  true,  we 
felt  the  deepest  regret.  It  seemed  anomalous  too,  that 
discussions  of  high  ability  should  occur  in  a  volume  con- 
taining sucli  imijertect  and  temporary  productions  as  the 
essays  on  Xapoleon  and  Mirabeau.  One  Damascus  sabre, 
whose  edge  is  invisible  from  sharpness,  is  worth  many 
ill-tempered  blades,  clumsy  in  use,  and  obscured  here  and 
there  by  rust;  we  wish  Sir  Archibald  had  devoted  more 
attention  to  teniiiering  and  sharpening,  and  comparatively 
little  to  indefinite  multiplication. 

His  indef;itigable  industry  has  enabled  Sir  Archibald  Ali- 
son to  accumulate  very  extensive  stores  of  knowledge;  by 
continual  practice  in  composition,  he  has  them  ever  at  hand ; 
and  he  infuses  life  into  all  by  the  sustained  animation  and 
fervor  of  his  mind.  His  judgment,  although  it  cannot  be 
defined  as  })enetrative,  or  adapted  to  distinguish  very 
minute  shades  of  thought,  is  yet  of  extreme  value  in  those 
cases  where  great  national  characteristics  are  to  be  discerned; 
it  is  unbiassed  either  by  sentimentality  or  coldness  of  heart ; 
and,  although  it  sometimes  is  led  astray  by  too  prevailing 
a  dread  of  anything  like  democracy,  its  decisions,  as  em- 
bodying one  important  aspect  of  human  affjiirs,  are  always 
deserving  of  serious  attention  and  deference.  In  his  early 
days.  Sir  Archibald  was  "  an  enthusiastic  mathematician, 
obtaine<l  the  highest  prizes  in  these  studies  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  and  has  often  lain  awake  solving  prob' 
lems  in  conic  sections  and  fluxions  in  the  dark,  >vith  the 
diagram  ])ainted  in  his  mind."  This  early  proficiency  in 
mathematics  has  characterized  very  many  distinguished 
men  :  Milton,  Napoleon,  Chalmers,  Cai'lyle  ■—  men  surely 
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of  dissimilar,  but  all  of  great  genius.  We  doubt  not  that 
this  matliematical  study  has  availed  Sir  Archibald  much, 
in  enabling  him  to  glance  over  multiplex  national  and  social 
phenomena,  and  discern  the  one  trutli  which  connected 
them  all,  and  which  lent  them  their  signification. 

Sir  Archibald's  sympathies  are  wide,  and  give  rise  at 
once  to  versatility  of  talent,  and  fairness  to  o[)ponents.  He 
is  certainly  Conservative ;  he  is  an  uncompromising,  un- 
questioning Tory.  But  we  think  it  must  be  allowed  that 
he  treats  his  opponents  generously;  that  here  the  only 
conservatism  Avhich  attaches  to  him  is  that  of  honor  and  of 
chivalry.  He  would  as  much  scorn  to  search  out,  with 
malignant  scrutiny,  the  pardonable  Aveakness  or  foible  of 
an  opponent,  as  the  true  knight  of  the  olden  time  would 
have  scorned  to  point  his  lance  just  at  the  spot  wliere  he 
thouglit  the  armor  of  his  foe  was  cracked.  He  concerns 
himself  with  principles ;  if  he  overcomes  his  antagonist,  it 
is  by  utterly  smashing  the  arms  of  his  trust  by  the  force 
of  historic  truth ;  he  disdains  to  take  his  foe  at  a  disadvan- 
tage, but  he  neither  asks  nor  gives  quarter. 

It  is  somewhat  astonishing  to  find  the  same  enthusiastic, 
rolling  utterance  in  his  critical  as  in  his  i)olitical  essays;  we 
presume  in  one  case  it  is  tlie  enthusiasm  of  belief — he 
feels  he  is  talking  to  his  countrymen  and  to  i)osterity  on 
matters  of  vital  importance,  and  he  speaks  fervently  and 
loud:  in  tlie  other,  we  take  it  to  be  the  enthusiasm  of  de- 
light; "we  have  done,"  he  seems  to  say,  "for  a  time,  Avith 
the  doctrines  of  currency ;  we  shall  let  tlie  Manchester 
school  alone,  there  being  room  enough  in  the  world  for  it 
and  us ;  let  lis  away  to  liear  the  ringing  of  the  squadrons 
around  Troy,  to  weep  or  sadly  smile  with  Dante,  to  see 
celestial  softness  in  the  creotions  of  Rapliael,  or  to  tremble 
at  the  wild  jiassiou  of  ]\Iicliael  Angelo."     And  in  criticism, 
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the  sninc  uu'iital  cluirnctcnstic-s  :\w  inaiiitrstcd  as  elsewhere. 
lie  does  not,  by  natural  bent,  turn  all  his  powers  to  pene- 
trate into  radieal  laws  of  beauty  or  taste.  In  examining  a 
work  of  art,  he  sees  great  charaeteristies  ;  he  docs  not 
remark  the  partieular  waving  of  a  curl,  he  docs  not  measure 
every  ani^le,  he  does  not  refine  about  rhythm  or  euphony, 
but  he  sees  the  eye  of  Homer  glancing  into  the  heart  of 
man,  and  he  follows  the  hand  of  Angelo  as  it  strikes  out 
the  big  bones  and  museles.  In  all  cases,  he  is  wide  and 
fervid,  not  iiiercing,  lynx-eyed  and  intense. 

In  opinion,  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  we  have  remarked,  is 
Conservative ;  this  is  the  foundation  of  all  Ins  system  of 
thought.  And  we  must  profess  our  profound  conviction, 
liowever  much  on  particular  topics  we  might  venture  to 
join  issue  with  Sir  Archibald,  both  that  his  conservatism 
is  a  most  honest  and  venerable  conservatism,  and  that  it  is 
of  incalculable  importance  and  value  to  true  progress.  His 
conservatism  is  one  whose  object  is  liberty,  and  whose 
watchword  is  progress.  We,  of  course,  cannot  condescend 
upon  particular  views  entertained  by  him  on  particular 
subjects ;  but,  leaving  the  vexed  questions  of  currency,  we 
think  his  system  may  all  be  shown  to  branch  out  from  two 
great  stems:  — 

1st,  Universality  of  representation. 

2n<l,  National  honor. 

By  the  first  of  these,  which  is  an  expression  of  our  own, 
we  by  no  means  intend  to  represent  Sir  Archibald  as  an 
advocate  of  universal  suffrage ;  we  design  it  to  mean  the 
accordance  to  every  interest  in  the  state  of  its  due  repre- 
sentation and  influence.  Let  the  aristocracy,  he  says,  be 
represented,  for  then  you  have  continually  gathered  round 
the  national  standard  those  who  arc  bound  to  defend  it  by 
every  obligation  of  honor,  descent,  and  interest :  who  have 
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inherited  education,  by  birth,  who  have  unlimited  leisure 
by  the  possession  of  wealth,  and  who  are  raised  by  position 
above  the  excessive  influence  of  popular  clamors.  Let  the 
middle  classes  be  represented,  that  the  interests  of  com- 
merce be  not  overlooked,  and  that  the  interests  of  the 
fiirmer  be  not  merged  in  those  of  the  landlord.  Let  every 
one  who  has  proved  himself  of  sufficient  industry,  honesty 
and  intelligence  to  rise  from  the  working-classes,  and  who 
has  a  stake  in  the  national  welfare,  have  a  vote.  But  by 
no  means  extend  the  right  of  voting  to  all  nimierically,  for 
then  you  have  destroyed  all  radical  imiformity;  you  have 
committed  a  suicidal  act ;  you  have  put  the  sceptre  into 
the  hand  of  that  Avhich  is  so  vastly  the  most  numerous 
body  in  the  state  —  the  populace.  Their  representation 
in  the  other  case  will  be  indirect  but  real.  Sir  Archibald 
strongly  advocates  the  extension  or  continuance  of  repre- 
sentative rights  to  the  colonies  of  a  mother  state. 

From  the  second  great  branch  of  Sir  Archibald's  system, 
the  upholding,  at  all  hazards,  of  national  honor,  proceeds 
his  unqualified  protest  against  utilitarianism  as  the  basis 
of  a  system  of  ])olicy ;  his  untiring  and  eloquent  advocacy 
of  colonial  interest;  his  i;tter  disdain  of  the  political  creed 
whose  formula  is  £.  s.  (7,  National  honor,  national  justice, 
national  religion,  national  unity — these  are  his  watchwords. 
And  here,  again,  his  views  are  wide  and  practical,  rather 
than  penetrating  or  ideal.  He  takes  his  stand  upon  those 
virtues  which  characterize  a  nation  as  distinguished  from 
an  individual  —  moderation,  calmness,  general  purity  of 
manners.  He  trusts  for  the  attainment  of  these  to  a  na- 
tional church,  and  has,  therefore,  an  unmasked  distrust  and 
dislike  of  dissent.  The  renovation  of  the  nation  from  an 
individual  starting-])oint,  lie  regards  as  chimerical;  he  looks 
to  national  religious  institutions,  and  not  to  men ;  for  the 
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attainment  of  national  virtue,  he  must  have  a  national 
church.  And  here  it  is  that  the  outline  of  his  system  is 
most  liable  to  objection.  "The  contest,"  he  says,  "between 
revolution  and  conservatism  is  no  other  than  the  contest 
between  the  powers  of  hell  and  those  of  heaven.  Human 
pride,  adopting  the  suggestions  of  the  great  adversary  of 
mankind,  will  always  seek  a  remedy  for  social  evils  in  the 
spread  of  earthly  knowledge,  the  change  of  institutions,  the 
extension  of  science,  and  the  unaided  efforts  of  worldly 
wisdom.  Religion,  following  a  heavenly  guide,  will  never 
cease  to  foretell  the  entire  futility  of  all  such  means  to 
eradicate  the  seeds  of  evil  from  humanity,  and  Avill  loudly 
proclaim  that  the  only  reform  that  is  really  likely  to  be 
efficacious,  either  iu  this  world  or  the  next,  is  the  refoi-m 

of  the  human  heart Conservative  government, 

as  distinguished  from  despotism,  has  never  yet  been  re- 
established in  France ;    and  religion  has  never  regained 

its  sway  over  the  influential  classes  of  society 

But  religion,  be  it  ever  recollected,  does  not  consist  fnerely 
in  abstract  theological  tenets.  Active  exertion,  strenuous 
charity,  unceasing  efforts  to  spread  its  blessings  among  the 
poor,  constitute  its  essential  and  most  important  part.  It 
is  by  following  out  these  precejits,  and  making  a  universal 
national  iwomsion  for  the  great  objects  oi  reli(/ious  instruc- 
tion^ general  echication.,  and  the  relief  of  suffering,  that 
religion  is  to  take  its  place  as. the  gi-eat  director  and  guide 
of  nations,  as  it  has  ever  been  the  only  means  of  salvation 
to  individuals."  However  true  this  may  be,  it  surely  is 
not  the  whole  truth  ;  it  ignores  the  fact  that  dissent  may 
spiing  from  religious  earnestness,  as  well  as  from  scientific 
ske|)ticism.  Such  religion  as  any  effort  of  conservatism 
could  enable  to  "  regain  its  sway  over  the  influential  classes 
of  society,"  would  be  pronounced  by  most  earnestly  relig- 
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ious  men  a  misnomer.  It  might  be  called  "  respectability," 
and  so  shoAvn  to  be  invaluable  to  a  government;  if  named 
religion,  rigorous  limitations  would  be  made.  We  shall 
not  enter  upon  this  complicated  and  difficult  question ;  but 
we  take  the  truth  in  the  matter  to  be  this:  —  Sound  dissent 
is  invariably  based  upon  individual  earnestness ;  so  it  was 
with  the  Waldenses,  so  with  the  Puritans,  so  with  the 
Wesleyans  ;  and  it  were  the  perfection  of  goveniment, 
when  this  individual  religious  earnestness  was  permitted 
to  diffuse  itself  harmoniously  through  the  commonAvealth, 
neither  arrayed  in  hostility  nor  monopolizing  regard.  Sir 
Archibald  Alison,  looking  entirely  from  a  national  j)oint 
of  view,  has,  we  must  think,  failed  to  perceive  the  value, 
the  power,  nay,  even  the  safety,  of  individual  earnest  re^ 
ligion  in  a  nation :  he  sees  not  that,  in  the  fervor  of  dissent, 
there  can  ever  glow  the  true  light  from  heaven ;  the  iron, 
the  brass,  and  the  clay  of  false  systems  cannot,  he  thinks, 
be  broken,  unless  the  stone  is  most  carefully  cut  and  shaped 
by  the  hands  of  government.  The  sectary  of  limited  vis- 
ion, on  the  other  hand,  looking  entirely  from  an  individual 
]X)int  of  view,  ignores  the  vitally  imjiortant  distinction 
between  the  individual  and  national  life.  In  both  cases 
there  is  error,  for  in  both  cases  there  is  narrowness  of  view: 
the  aim  of  every  government  should  be  to  ally  to  itself  by 
the  ties  of  loyalty  every  interest  in  the  state,  to  steady 
itself  by  a  thousand  different  anchors. 

We  deem  Sir  Archibald  Alison's  conservatism  a  truly 
noble  conservatism ;  based  on  honesty,  patriotism,  and  ex- 
tensive knowledge ;  embracing  one  great  department  of 
truth,  which  has  in  all  ages  to  be  re-proclaimed.  And,  in 
the  present  ago,  we  think  it  jioculiarly  useful.  When  So- 
cialism, Coiinnunism,  Chartism,  and  tlu;  rest,  are  ])cramlm- 
lating  the  worl<l,  like  so  many  resuscitations  of  Guy  F.nvkcs, 
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each  with  a  lighted  hraiifl,  purporting  to  have  been  kindled 
by  reason  and  truth,  and  to  be  able  to  slied  a  paradisiacal 
light  over  nations,  and  yet  too  evidently  threatening  to  fire 
the  world  with  a  very  different  kind  of  illumination,  such 
a  fonservati.sni  takes  the  link  from  the  red  hand,  and  com- 
pels the  ruffian  to  jiausc,  to  consider,  and  gradually  to  regain 
liis  right  mind.  '^Iie  In-st  human  system  is  not  all  truth  — 
the  worst  is  not  all  error;  but  the  friend  of  advancement 
has  little  faith  in  his  cause,  if  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to 
denounce  conservatism. 

In  addressing  ourselves  to  make  a  few  remarks  more 
particularly  on  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  as  historian  and  essay- 
ist, it  is  scarce  necessary  for  us  to  premise  that  we  must  be 
concise  and  fragmentary.  The  work  by  which  he  is  best 
known,  and  which  has  attained  a  world-wide  reputation,  is 
his  History  of  Europe  during  the  French  Revolution.  The 
origin  of  that  great  work,  and  the  preparation  for  it  under- 
gone by  its  author,  are  eloquently  discoursed  of  by  the 
writer  wliom  Ave  have  already  quoted;  his  words  are  so 
beautiful,  and  his  authority  so  reliable,  that  we  are  glad  to 
enrich  our  columns  by  their  insertion.  "  Many  illustrious 
men  have  neglected  their  genius  in  youth  —  many  more  do 
not  become  aware  of  possessing  it  till  that  fleeting  seed- 
time of  future  glory  is  past  forever."  "  Amid  my  vast  and 
lofty  aspirations,"  says  Lamartine,  "  the  penalty  of  a  wasted 
youth  overtook  me.  Adieu,  then,  to  the  dreams  of  genius, 
to  the  aspirations  of  intellectual  enjoyment!"  Many  a 
gifted  heart  has  sighed  the  same  sad  sigh ;  many  a  noble 
nature  has  walked  to  his  grave  in  sackcloth,  for  one  brief 
dallying  in  the  bowers  of  Circe,  for  one  short  sleep  in  the 
Castle  of  Indolence.  But  no  such  echo  of  regret  can  check 
the  aspirations  of  our  author.  Brought  up  at  the  feet  of 
Gamaliel  in  all  that  relates  to  lufty  religious  feeling  and 
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the  admiration  of  art,  and  in  not  a  little  concerning  the 
grand  questions  of  national  politics,  his  youth  was  well 
tended ;  and  almost  ere  he  emerged  from  that  golden, 
dreamy  period,  he  had  embarked  on  the  undertaking  which 
was  to  be  the  mission  of  his  life,  and  his  passport  to  im- 
mortal fame.  Among  the  dazzling  and  dazzled  crowds 
whom,  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  the  fall  of  Naj^oleon  in 
1814  attracted  to  the  French  metropolis,  Avas  a  young  Eng- 
lishman, Avho,  hurrying  from  his  paternal  roof,  arrived  in 
time  to  witness  the  magnificent  pageants  which  rendered 
memorable  the  residence  of  the  allied  sovereigns  and  armies 
in  Paris.  Napoleon  had  fallen,  the  last  act  of  the  revolu- 
tionary drama  seemed  to  have  closed ;  and  in  the  Place 
Louis  XV.,  assembled  Europe  and  repentant  France  joined 
in  the  obsequies  of  its  earliest  victims  and  holiest  martyrs. 
It  was  in  the  midst  of  those  heart-stirring  scenes  that  the 
first  inspiration  of  writing  a  liistory  of  the  momentous 
j^eriod,  then  seemingly  closed,  entered  the  throbbing  heart 
of  that  English  youth  —  and  that  youth  was  Alison.  Ten 
years  of  travel,  meditation,  and  research  followed,  during 
which  the  eye  and  the  ear  alike  gathered  materials  for  his 
great  undertaking,  and  the  mind  was  exj^anding  its  gifted 
powers  preparatory  to  moulding  these  materials  in  a  form 
worthy  of  the  great  events  to  be  narrated,  and  of  the  high 
conceptions  which  the  youth  longed  to  realize.  Other  fif- 
teen years  of  composition  were  required  ere  the  history 
was  brought  to  a  close,  and  the  noble  genius  of  its  author 
awakened  the  admiration  of  Europe." 

The  standard  of  historic  excellence  by  Avhich  Sir  Archi- 
bald has  been  regulated,  we  are  able  to  determine  from  his 
own  works;  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  following: 
— "  Passion  and  reason  in  equal  proportions,  it  has  been 
observed,  form  energy.    With  equal  truth,  and  for  a  similar 
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reason,  it  may  l>o  s:ii<l,  tliat  intellect  and  imagination,  in 
e(jual  jtroportions,  form  history.  It  is  the  want  of  the  last 
(luality  whiili  is  in  trtiuTal  fatal  to  the  j)ersons who  adven- 
ture upon  that  gi'eat  hut  dirticult  hranch  of  com]>osition. 
It  in  every  age  sends  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  historical 
works  down  the  gulf  of  time.  Industry  and  accuracy  are 
so  evidently  and  indisj)utal)ly  requisite  in  the  outset  of 
historical  com})osition,  that  men  forget  that  genius  and 
taste  are  required  for  its  completion.  They  see  tliat  the 
edifice  must  be  reared  of  blocks  cut  out  of  tlie  quarry ; 
and  they  fix  their  attention  on  the  quarriers  who  loosen 
them  from  the  rock,  without  considering  that  tlie  soul  of 
Phidias  or  Michael  Angelo  is  required  to  arrange  them  in 
the  due  proportion  in  the  immortal  structure.  What  makes 
great  and  durable  works  of  history  so  rare  is,  that  they 
alone,  perha])s,  of  any  other  production,  require  for  their 
formation  a  combination  of  the  most  op])Osite  qualities  of 
the  human  mind  —  qualities  which  are  found  united  only 
in  a  very  few  individuals  in  any  age.  Industry  and  genius, 
passion  and  perseverance,  enthusiasm  and  caution,  vehe- 
mence and  prudence,  ardor  and  self-control,  the  fire  of 
poetry,  the  cohbiess  of  j^rose,  the  eye  of  painting,  the  pa- 
tience of  calculation,  dramatic  jiower,  philosophic  thought 
—  are  all  called  for  in  the  annalist  of  human  events.  Mr. 
Fox  had  a  clear  perception  of  what  history  should  be, 
when  he  placed  it  next  to  poetry  in  thefiue  arts,  and  before 
oratory.  Eloquence  is  but  a  fragment  of  what  is  enfolded 
in  its  mighty  anus.  Military  genius  ministers  only  to  its 
more  brilliant  scenes.  Mere  ardor  or  jioetic  imagination 
will  prove  wholly  insuflicient ;  they  will  be  deterred  at  the 
very  threshold  of  the  undertaking  by  the  toil  with  which 
it  is  attended,  and  turn  aside  iiito  the  more  inviting  paths 
of  poetry  and  romance.     The  labor  of  writing  the  Life  of 
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Napoleon  shortened  the  days  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Indus- 
try and  intellectual  power,  if  unaided  hy  more  attractive 
qualities,  will  equally  fail  of  success ;  they  will  produce  a 
respectable  work,  valuable  as  a  book  of  reference,  which 
will  slumber  in  forgotten  obscurity  in  our  libraries.  The 
combination  of  the  two  is  requisite  to  lasting  fame,  to  gen- 
eral and  durable  success." 

The  general  voice  of  his  countrymen,  and  we  might 
almost  say  of  the  world,  has  set  the  great  history  we  have 
named  in  the  list  of  standard  national  works;  it  is,  as  the 
Germans  would  say,  a  world-historical  book.  Its  ground- 
tone  is  of  course  conservative ;  its  style  is  vivid,  animated, 
and  pictorial ;  its  study  is  almost  a  necessary  part  of  a 
complete  modern  education.  We  think  its  study  might  be 
most  profitably  combined  with  that  of  Carlyle's  powerful 
and  original  work  on  the  same  subject:  in  the  one,  the 
madness  of  revolutions  is  denounced  and  dreaded ;  in  the 
other,  there  is  the  stern  sympathy  of  an  old  Norseman, 
who  gazes  on  a  weltering  battle  from  afar,  and  the  earnest 
hailing  of  truth,  though  it  comes  "  girt  in  hell-fire." 

As  an  essayist.  Sir  Archibald  Alison  deserves  very  gi'eat 
commendation.  He  does  not  always  excel :  in  the  bio- 
grai)hic  essay,  for  instance,  he  appears  immeasurably  inferior 
to  certain  writers  of  the  day ;  but,  in  many  instances,  and 
on  various  subjects,  he  attains  very  high  excellence.  In 
laying  down  great  principles  in  political  economy,  he  is 
manifestly  in  a  congenial  element ;  in  historical  subjects  he 
is,  as  might  be  expected,  sagacious  and  happy ;  and,  in 
criticism,  his  vision  is  wide  and  his  judgment  powerful. 

In  the  historical  essays,  we  sometimes  come  upon  para- 
gi'aphs  containing  truths  of  the  highest  value  and  the  widest 
application.  We  were  delighted  to  find  the  following  great 
fact  so  clearly  stated ;  its  historical  worth  we  deem  incal- 
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fulaltlr  ;  \\  I'l r  it  unci'  l;iiily  ;u'ct"]tte<l  ami  iiiiljiljcil  Ijy  the 
Iminan  nu-v,  Xhv  gates  of  Limbo  would  bo  choked  for  three 
days,  so  much  nonsense  would  get  its  mittimus:  —  "Sub- 
jugation by  a  foreign  ])Ower  is  itself  a  greater  calamity 
than  any  benefits  with  which  it  is  accompanied  can  ever 
compensate,  because,  in  the  very  act  of  receiving  them  hi/ 
fort'*',  there  is  imjdied  an  entire  dereliction  of  all  that  is 
valuable  in  ])olitical  l)lessings  —  a  security  tliat  they  will 
remain  iierinanent.  There  is  no  example,  perhaps,  to  be 
found  in  the  history  of  mankind,  of  jjolitical  freedom  being 
either  eftectually  conferred  by  a  sovereign  in  gift,  or  com- 
municated by  the  force  of  foreign  arms;  but  as  liberty  is 
the  greatest  blessing  which  men  can  enjoy,  so  it  seems  to 
be  the  law  of  nature  that  it  should  be  the  reward  of  intrep- 
idity and  energy  alone ;  and  that  it  is  by  the  labor  of  liis 
hands  and  the  sweat  of  liis  brow  that  he  is  to  earn  his  free- 
dom as  well  as  his  subsistence." 

The  same  remark  holds  good  of  Sir  Archibald's  critical 
essays;  the  principle,  for  instance,  embodied  in  the  follow- 
ing sentences,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  criticism: — "The 
human  heart  is,  at  bottom,  everywdiere  the  same.  There 
is  infinite  diversity  in  the  dress  he  wears,  but  the  naked 
human  figure  of  one  country  scarcely  differs  from  another. 
The  writers  Avho  have  succeeded  in  reaching  this  deep  sub- 
stratum, this  far-hidden  l)ut  common  source  of  human  action, 
are  understood  and  admired  over  all  the  Morld.  It  is  tlie 
same  on  the  banks  of  the  Simois  as  on  thos'e  of  the  Avon 
—  on  the  Sierra  Morcna  as  on  the  Scottish  liills.  They 
are  understood  alike  in  Europe  as  in  Asia  —  in  ancient  as 
in  modern  times;  one  unanimous  bm-st  of  admiration  salutes 
them  from  the  North  Cape  to  Cajjc  Horn  —  from  the  age 
of  Pisistratus  to  that  of  Napoleon."  Were  we  to  change 
somewhat   the   expression  of  this  thought,  and   substitute 
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"tlie  perennial  in  man"  for  certain  of  its  phrases,  it  would 
be  astonishing  liow  closely  it  would  resemble  a  leading 
doctrine  of  Mr.  Carlyle's. 

The  extent  of  information  possessed  by  Sir  Archibald; 
the  swift  glance  which  he  can  cast  over  it  all;  his  animated 
rolling  diction;  his  varied  sympatliy;  his  truly  British  ab- 
sence of  affectation ;  in  a  word,  every  excellence  of  his 
style,  can  be  found  in  the  following  magnificent  apostrophic 
exordium  to  one  of  his  critical  essays:  —  "There  is  some- 
thing inexpressibly  striking,  it  niay  almost  be  said  awful, 
in  the  fame  of  Homer.  Three  thousand  years  have  ela])sed 
since  the  bard  of  Chios  began  to  ])our  forth  his  strains ; 
and  their  re})utation,  so  far  from  declining,  is  on  the  increase. 
Successive  nations  are  employed  in  celebrating  his  works; 
generation  after  generation  of  men  are  fascinated  by  his 
imagination.  Discrepancies  of  race,  of  character,  of  insti- 
tutions, of  religion,  of  age  of  the  world,  are  forgotten  in 
the  common  worship  of  his  genius.  In  this  universal  trib- 
ute of  gratitude,  modern  Euroi^e  vies  with  remote  antiquity, 
the  light  Frenchman  with  the  volatile  Greek,  the  impas- 
sioned Italian  with  the  enthusiastic  German,  the  sturdy 
Englishman  with  the  unconquerable  Roman,  the  aspiring 
Russian  with  the  ])roud  American.  Seven  cities,  in  ancient 
times,  com[)eted  for  tlie  honor  of  having  given  liim  birth, 
but  seventy  nations  have  since  been  moulded  by  his  pro- 
ductions. He  gave  a  mythology  to  the  ancients;  he  has 
given  the  fine*  arts  to  the  modern  world.  Ju})iter,  Saturn, 
]\Iars,  ]Minerva,  are  still  household  words  in  every  tongue ; 
Vulcan  is  yet  the  god  of  fire,  Neptune  of  the  ocean,  Venus 
of  Love.  Juno  is  still  our  comj)anion  on  moorland  soli- 
tudes; Hector  the  fiitliful  guardian  of  our  flocks  and  homes. 
Tlie  iiighest  2)raise  yet  bestowed  on  valor  is  drawn  IVom  a 
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comparison  to  tlie  ifoil  of  war;  the  most  grateful  compli- 
ment to  beauty  tliat  she  is  encircled  by  the  cestus  of  Venus. 
When  Canova  sought  to  embotly  his  conceptions  of  heroism 
or  loveliness,  he  i»ortraye(l  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad.  Flax- 
man's  genius  "svas  elevated  to  the  highest  point  in  embody- 
ing its  events,  Ejnc  poets,  in  subsequent  times,  have  done 
little  more  tlian  imitate  his  machinery,  copy  his  characters, 
adopt  his  similes,  and,  in  a  few  instances,  improve  upon 
his  descriptions.  Painting  and  statuary,  for  two  thousand 
yeai-s,  have  been  employed  in  striving  to  portray,  by  the 
pencil  or  the  diisel,  his  yet  breathing  conceptions;  language 
and  thought  themselves  have  been  moulded  by  the  influ- 
ence of  his  poetry.  Images  of  wrath  are  still  taken  from 
Achilles,  of  pride  from  Agamennion,  of  astuteness  from 
Ulysses,  of  jtatriotisni  from  Hector,  of  tenderness  from 
Andromache,  of  age  from  Xestor.  The  galleys  of  Rome 
"were  —  the  line-of-battle  ships  of  France  and  England  still 
are  —  called  after  his  heroes.  The  Agamemnon  long  bore 
the  flag  of  Nelson  ;  the  Bcllerophon  combated  the  gigantic 
1'  Orient  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile ;  the  Polyphemus  Avas 
the  third  in  the  British  line  which  entered  the  cannonade 
of  Copenhagen ;  the  Ajax  perished  by  the  flames  within 
sight  of  the  tomb  of  the  Telainonian  hero  on  the  shores  of 
the  Hellespont;  the  Achilles  was  blown  up  at  the  battle 
of  Trafalgar.  Alexander  the  Great  ran  round  the  tomb  of 
Achilles  before  undertaking  the  conquest  of  Asia.  It  was 
the  boast  of  Napoleon  that  his  mother  reclined  on  tapestry 
representing  the  heroes  of  the  Illad^  when  he  was  brought 
into  the  world.  The  greatest  poets,  of  ancient  and  modern 
times,  have  spent  their  lives  in  the  study  of  his  genius  or 
the  imitation  of  his  works.  The  Drama  of  (Greece  was  but 
nn  amplification  of  tlie  disasters  of  the  heroes  of  the  Ilhid 
on  their  return  from  Troy.    The  genius  of  Kacine,  Voltaire, 
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and  Corneille,  has  been  mainly  exerted  in  arraying  them 
in  the  garb  of  modern  times.  Parnassus  is  still  the  emblem 
of  poetry;  Olympus,  of  the  council-seat  of  supreme  power; 
Ida  and  the  Cyprian  Isle,  of  the  goddess  of  love.  The 
utmost  exertion  of  all  the  arts  combined  on  the  oijera  stage 
is  devoted  to  represent  the  rival  goddesses  as  they  appeared 
to  the  son  of  Priam  on  the  summit  of  Gargarus.  "With- 
draw from  subsequent  poetry  the  images,  mythology,  and 
characters  of  the  Iliad.,  and  what  will  remain  ?  Petrarch 
spent  his  best  years  in  restoring  his  verses.  Tasso  por- 
trayed the  siege  of  Jerusalem  and  tlie  shock  of  Europe  and 
Asia  almost  exactly  as  Homer  has  done  the  contest  of  the 
same  forces,  on  the  same  shores,  3000  years  before.  Mil- 
ton's old  age,  when  blind  and  poor,  was  solaced  by  hearing 
the  verses  recited  of  the  poet  to  whose  conceptions  his  own 
mighty  spirit  had  been  so  much  indebted ;  and  Pope 
deemed  himself  fortunate  in  devoting  his  life  to  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Iliad;  and  the  unanimous  voice  of  ages  has 
confirmed  his  celebrated  lines :  — 

'  Be  Homer's  works  your  study  and  delight, 
Read  them  by  day,  and  meditate  by  night ; 
Thence  form  your  judgment,  thence  your  maxims  bring, 
And  trace  the  muses  upward  to  their  spring.' " 

We  must  draw  our  remarks  abruptly  to  a  close ;  our  space 
is  already  exhausted.  "We  need  not  say  the  subject  is  far 
from  being  so.  "We  intended  to  say  a  good  deal  concerning 
Sir  Archibald's  style  ;  to  show  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  we 
have  his  distinguishing  characteristics  dis])layed  —  wide, 
not  intense  thouglit,  giving  rise  to  a  flowing  and  diffuse, 
rather  than  a  terse  mode  of  expression  — diffused,  not  con- 
centrated energy,  ]iroducing  a  constant  glow  rather  llian  a 
piercing  fire;  and  to  j'oint  out  a  few  of  its  defects.     Upon 
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the  roj)Ctltlons,  tlie  inistakes  in  ima2;cry,  the  smneiiess,  fre- 
(luently  rendered  the  less  ])ardoiiable  l)y  eoniiiionjihieeness, 
of  forms  of  jilirase,  we  could  descant,  but  must  cover  all 
uj)  in  this  inuendo. 

Sir  Archibald  Alison's  writings  are  a  continued  protest 
.igainst  modern  utilitarianism  ;  his  whole  life  has  been  an 
effort  to  break  Manmion's  threefold  chain  of  gold,  silver, 
and  copper;  he  has  exposed  the  dishonesty  and  insanity 
of  political  or  party  cries;  occasionally  he  has  confounded 
the  good  with  the  bad,  occasionally  liis  scythe  has  cut  down 
the  corn  with  the  weeds.  On  the  whole,  Ave  think  he  will 
give  us  his  sanction  in  saying  that  change  is  not  wrong  in 
itself:  that  the  frivolous  restlessness  of  the  child,  which 
breaks  one  toy  and  cries  for  another,  is  to  be  despised  ;  that 
the  morbid  fickleness  of  the  hypochondriac,  who  thinks 
that  a  change  of  seat  or  the  attainment  of  some,  dainty 
would  insure  health,  is  to  be  j)itied ;  but  that  the  calm, 
reasonable  desire  to  change  an  old  habitude  or  dwelling  for 
a  new,  entertained  by  the  sagacious  and  healthy  man,  is  to 
be  respected ;  and  that  it  is  so  in  the  case  of  nations. 

Sir  Archibald  is  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Archibald  Alison, 
the  celebrate*!  Avriter  on  Taste ;  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Scottish  bar;  and  the  government  of  the  Earl  of  Derby 
conferred  upon  him  the  title  which  he  adorns. 
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SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE. 

Among  the  men  who  have  led  the  van  of  British  thought 
during  the  present  century,  who  liave  stamped  the  impress 
of  their  genius  upon  the  forehead  of  the  age,  and  moulded 
the  intellectual  destinies  of  our  time,  there  is  one  name 
preeminently  fraught  with  interest  to  the  student  of  our 
internal  history.  That  name  is  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 
In  our  schools  of  poetry,  of  philosophy,  of  theology  — 
among  our  critics  and  our  ecclesiastics,  our  moralists  and 
our  politicians  —  the  influence  of  Coleridge  has  worked, 
silently  and  viewlessly,  but  with  wide-spread  and  mighty 
power.  As  by  a  verbal  talisman,  his  name  opens  to  our 
mental  gaze  vast  and  varied  fields  of  reflection,  invokes 
grave,  important,  and  thickly-crowding  thoughts,  and  forms 
the  centre  round  which  countless  subjects  of  discussion 
and  investigation  group  themselves.  For  these  reasons, 
superadded  to  the  fact,  that  we  know  of  no  easily  access- 
ible account  of  his  life  and  writings  at  once  concise  and 
comprehensive,  we  purpose  to  devote  some  considerable 
space  to  a  biographic  sketch  of  this  celebrated  poet  and 
thinker. 

Towards  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  there  lived 
at  Ottery  St.  Mary,  in  tlic  southern  quarter  of  the  balmy 
and  beautiful  county  of  Devon,  discharging  there  the  duties 
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of  vicar  and  schoolmaster,  an  eccentric,  erudite,  and  reniark- 
ably  loveable  old  man.  He  was  the  father  of  Samuel  Tay- 
lor Coleridge.  "  The  image  of  my  father,"  says  tlie  latter, 
"my  reverend,  kind,  learned,  simple-hearted  father,  is  a 
religion  to  nie."  Kichter  ex])ressed  pity  for  the  man  to 
whom  his  own  mother  had  not  rendered  all  mothers  sacred. 
Both  the  remarks  shed  a  beautiful  and  kindly  light  over 
the  characters  of  their  authors. 

The  vicar  of  Ottery  St.  Mary  was  twice  niamed,  and 
had,  in  all,  thirteen  children.  Samuel  Taylor  was  the 
youngest;  his  day  of  birth  was  the  21st  of  October,  1772, 
when  he  appeared  "  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon." 
He  speedily  gave  indications  of  superior  capacity,  being 
able,  at  the  completion  of  his  third  year,  to  read  a  chapter 
in  the  Bible.  We  soon  begin  to  discern  the  operation  of 
causes,  bearing,  with  rather  singular  importance,  upon  the 
formation  of  his  character  and  the  shaping  of  his  destiny. 
The  youngest  of  the  family,  he  Avas  the  object  of  j^eculiar 
affection  to  both  parents,  and,  in  consequence,  excited  the 
envious  dislike  of  his  brother  Francis,  and  the  malevolence 
of  JNIolly,  the  nurse  of  the  latter.  Hence  arose  annoyances 
and  small  peevish  reprisals ;  for  the  power  of  a  boisterous 
and  sturdy  brother,  and  a  malignant  nurse,  to  embitter  the 
cup  of  a  bard  in  pinafore  is  considerable ;  so  little  Samuel 
became  "fretful  and  timorous,  and  a  tell-tale."  A  tell-tale 
is  an  object  of  imited  detestation  on  all  forms  of  all  acad- 
emies ;  it  was  so  at  Ottery  St.  Mary,  Avhere  Coleridge  Avent 
to  school ;  the  future  metaphysician  Avas  driA'en  from  play, 
tormented,  and  uniA^ersally  hated  by  the  boys ;  he  sought 
solace  at  mamm.a's  knee  and  in  papa's  books.  He  became 
a  solitary,  moping  child,  dependent  on  himself  for  his 
amusements,  passionately  fond  of  books,  of  irritable  temper, 
and  subject  to  extreme  variations  of  s^jirits.     At  six  he 
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had  read  " Belisarius,"  "Robinson  Cnisoe,"  and  "Philip 
Quarles,"  and  found  boundless  enjoyment  in  the  wonders 
and  beauties  of  that  Utopia  and  Eldorado  of  all  school-boys, 
the  Arabian  Xights'  Entertainments.  The  following  is  a 
portrait  of  him,  about  this  time,  as  he  sketched  it  in  after 
years  :  —  "So  I  became  a  dreamer,  and  acqixired  an  indis- 
position to  all  bodily  action,  and  I  was  fretful,  and  inordi- 
nately passionate ;  and,  as  I  could  not  play  at  anything, 
and  was  slothful,  I  was  despised  and  hated  by  the  boys : 
and  because  I  could  read  and  spell,  and  had,  I  may  truly 
say,  a  memory  and  understanding  forced  into  almost  un- 
natural ripeness,  I  was  flattered  and  wondered  at  by  all  the 
old  women.  And  so  I  became  very  vain,  and  despised  most 
of  the  boys  that  Avere  at  all  near  my  own  age,  and,  before 
I  was  eight  years  old,  I  was  a  character.  Sensibility,  im- 
agination, vanity,  sloth,  and  feelings  of  deep  and  bitter 
contempt  for  almost  all  who  traversed  the  orbit  of  my 
understanding,  Avere  even  then  prominent  and  manifest." 

This  has  to  us  a  deep  significance,  in  the  psychological 
consideration  of  Coleridge's  character.  The  ideas  lodged 
in  the  mind  at  this  early  period  of  life,  and  the  habits 
formed,  may,  in  after  years,  change  their  forms,  and  appear 
in  manifold  and  diversified  developments;  but  they  retain 
their  place  with  extreme  obstinacy.  This  childhood  of 
Coleridge's  we  cannot,  on  the  whole,  pronounce  healthy. 
Little  boys  are  naturally  objects  of  dread,  rather  than  of 
flattery,  to  old  women.  Little  Robert  Clive,  for  instance, 
utterly  astonished  and  startled  the  old  women  by  exhibit- 
ing himself  on  the  steeple  of  Market  Drayton ;  and  turned 
out  a  man  of  clear  and  decisive  mind  and  adamantine 
vigor.  The  i)layground  and  tlie  meadow,  with  the  jocund 
voices  of  his  playmates  round  him,  and  in  the  constant 
consciousness  that  his  independence  has  to  be  maintained 
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and  (lefencU'd  ninid  tlieir  boisterous  and  fearless  sports,  is 
the  proper  jtlace  for  tlie  development  of  the  future  man. 
It  is  our  belief  that,  in  tlie.se  years,  an  almost  instinctive 
knowledge  of  eharatter,  a  thorough  command  of  the  fac- 
ulties, and  a  j)ower  of  bringing  them,  on  all  emergencies, 
into  swift  energetic  action,  are  attained;  and  that  no  sub- 
sequent education  can  comj^ensate  the  premature  devotion 
of  these  early  days  to  mental  pursuits.  May  we  not  here 
find  the  fiiint  and  unsuspected  commencement  of  that 
anomalous  and  mournful  severance  between  the  powers  of 
action  and  the  ])owers  of  thought,  wliich  the  world  has 
deplored,  and  may  so  well  dejilore,  in  Coleridge  ? 

With  all  his  bookishness,  however,  with  all  his  indolent 
inaction  and  indifference  to  the  sports  of  childhood,  little 
Samuel  had  a  dash  of  fierce  stubbornness  in  his  composi- 
tion. The  old  women,  on  occasion,  found  cause  for  abating 
their  flattery :  in  proof,  take  the  following  anecdote.  He 
was  about  seven  vears  old,  when,  one  evening,  on  sevei*e 
provocation  from  Frank,  he  rushed  at  him,  knife  in  hand. 
Mamma  interfered,  and  Samuel  Taylor,  dreading  chastise- 
ment, and  in  fiercest  fury,  ran  away  to  the  banks  of  the 
river  Otter.  The  cold  e^•o^ing  air,  it  was  reasonably  calcu- 
lated, would  calm  his  nei'ves,  and  bring  him  quickly  home; 
but  the  calculation  was  incorrect.  He  sat  down  in  resolute 
stubbornness  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  experienced 
"a  gloomy  inward  satisfaction,"  from  reflecting  hoAv  mis- 
erable his  mother  would  be !  It  was  in  the  end  of  October: 
the  night  was  stormy;  he  lay  on  the  danq)  ground,  with 
the  moiirnfnl  murmuring  of  the  Otter  in  his  ear;  but  he 
flinclicd  not,  nor  relented;  Avith  dogged  determination, 
he  resolved  to  sleep  it  out.  His  home,  meanwhile,  was  in 
a  tumult  of  distress  and  consternation.  Search  in  all  direc- 
tions was  instituted ;  the  village  was  scared  from  its  slum- 
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bers,  and,  ere  morning,  the  ponds  and  river  were  dragged. 
At  five  in  the  morning  the  little  rascal  awoke,  found  him- 
self able  to  cry  but  faintly,  and  was  utterly  unable  to  move. 
His  crying,  though  feeble,  attracted  Sir  Stafford  Northcote, 
who  had  been  out  all  night,  and  he  was  borne  home.  The 
joy  of  his  parents  was  inexpressible;  but  in  rushed  a  young 
lady,  crying  out,  "  I  hope  you  '11  whip  him,  Mrs.  Coleridge!" 
Coleridge  informs  us,  that  neither  philosophy  nor  religion 
was  ever  able  to  allay  his  inveterate  antipathy  to  that 
woman. 

Just  as  his  youngest  son  Avas  completing  his  ninth  year, 
the  good  old  vicar  of  Ottery  St.  Mary  died.  Through  the 
influence  of  Judge  Duller,  a  presentation  to  Christ's  Hos- 
pital, London,  was  obtained  for  Samuel  Taylor ;  and  about 
April,  1782,  he  went  to  London.  Here  he  was,  before 
entering  the  hospital,  domesticated  with  an  uncle.  This 
uncle  looked  upon  him  as  a  prodigy,  and  vras  very  proud 
of  him.  He  took  him  to  taverns  and  coffee-houses;  accus- 
tomed him  to  hear  himself  called  a  wonderful  boy;  taught 
him  to  converse  and  discuss  with  volubility;  and,  in  short 
"  spoiled  and  pampered  him." 

This  fast  mode  of  life,  however,  soon  came  to  an  end  :  a 
very  different  regimen  and  environment  awaited  him  in 
Christ's  Hosi)ital.  Here  he  found  himself  under  the  strict 
discipline  of  Bowyer;  his  food  was  stinted;  and  he  had 
no  friends  to  encourage  him  by  approbation,  or  refresh  his 
heart  by  kind  indulgence  on  a  holiday.  Though  enlivened 
by  occasional  swimming  matches,  and  wanderings,  some- 
what hunger-bitten,  in  the  fields,  his  existence  was,  on  the 
Avhole,  a  joyless  one.  "  From  eight  to  fourteen,"  he  says, 
"I  was  a  ])layless  day-dreamer  —  a  helluo  Ubronan^''  The 
manner  of  his  becoming  possessed  of  sufficient  opportunity 
\o  indulge  his  keen  and  insatiable  appetite  for  books,  was 
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singular  and  cliaracteristic.  He  was  wandering  one  day 
along  the  Strand :  physically,  he  was  pacing  the  hard  pave- 
ment, jostled  by  the  thronging  crowd,  stunned  by  tlie  sur- 
rounding noises;  mentally,  he  was  breasting  the  waves  of 
the  Hellespont,  and  gazing,  through  his  vacant  but  glitter- 
ing eyes,  at  a  light  in  the  distance.  Tlic  hands,  as  in  som- 
nambulism, cauglit  impulse  from  the  mind,  and  were  cleav- 
ing the  smoky  air  in  act  of  swimming.  Suddenly  he  was 
awakened.  By  feeling  beneath  his  feet  the  hard  dry  sand 
on  the  banks  of  the  moonlit  Bosphorus,  and  the  kiss  of 
Hero  on  his  lips  ?  Xo :  but  by  a  sudden  grasj)  of  the  hand, 
and  an  exclamation  in  liis  ears,  "What!  so  young  and  so 
wicked!"  His  wandering,  unconscious  fingers  had  come 
into  too  close  proximity  with  a  passenger's  pocket,  and 
pocket-picking  Avas  suspected.  The  simple-hearted  little 
dreamer  told  the  Avhole  truth  :  belief  could  not  be  with- 
held, for  the  whole,  we  can  well  see,  was  written  on  his 
cheek  and  in  his  eye ;  and  the  man,  interested  in  the  boy, 
obtained  him  access  to  a  circulating  library.  Reading 
was  hencefo/th  his  constant  occupation,  his  unfailing  solace. 
" My  whole  being,"  we  quote  his  own  words,  "was,  with 
eyes  closed  to  every  object  ot  present  sense,  to  crumple 
myself  u})  in  a  sunny  corner,  and  read,  read,  read."  He 
went  right  through  the  library.  He  was  ever  first  in  his 
class,  occupying  that  station  not  from  any  impulse  of  ambi- 
tion or  youthful  emulation,  but  simply  by  his  sur])assing 
powers.  His  general  book  knowledge  Avas  Avonderful.  Be- 
fore fifteen,  he  had  sounded  the  depths  of  metaphysics  and 
theology,  Avas  a  fluent  master  of  the  learned  languages,  and 
had  comparatively  lost  taste  for  history  and  separate  facts. 
How  strongly  developed,  even  at  that  early  age,  Avas  the 
unalloyed  exercise  of  the  intellectual  ])OAveis!  How  clearly 
can  Ave  trace,  gradually  Avideniiig,  the  lamentaljle  severancq 
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of  which  we  have  spoken  !  On  the  whole,  what  a  wonder- 
ful boy  was  this  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge!  The  child, 
even,  is  father  of  the  man ;  and,  in  the  boy,  his  lineaments, 
both  mental  and  physical,  become  ever  more  consj^icuous. 
Already  the  dream  of  fancy,  or  the  abstract  effort  of  thought, 
had  greater  charms  for  Coleridge,  than  the  surrounding,  or 
even  the  historical,  realities  of  life ;  already  his  mind  had 
become  its  own  dwelling-})lace,  and  found  within  its  own 
compass  a  sufficiency  of  object  to  allure  and  delight;  already 
he  had  drawn  astonishment  to  his  commanding  faculties. 
Whether  the  extreme  development  of  the  receptive  powers, 
and  the  constant  inundation  of  the  mind  by  the  ideas  of 
other  men,  might  not,  to  some  extent,  weaken  the  sinews 
of  the  soul,  and  implant  the  seeds  of  that  irresolution 
which  clouded  his  latter  days,  Avcre  a  question ;  Ave  would 
be  disposed  to  render  it  an  affirmative  answer.  He  soon 
displayed  an  inability  to  tread  in  beaten  paths,  to  pursue 
common  methods.  He  might  be  found,  during  play  hours, 
reading  Virgil  "  for  pleasure ; "  but  he  could  not  give  a 
single  rule  of  syntax,  save  in  a  Avay  of  his  own. 

His  reading  was,  as  might  be  supposed,  exceedingly 
varied.  It  reached  Greek  and  Latin  medical  books  on  the 
one  side,  and  Voltaire's  "Philosophical  Dictionary"  on  the 
other.  This  latter  appeared  to  the  boy  conclusive ;  to 
Bowyer,  it  did  not.  In  utter  disrespect  for  freedom  of 
opinion,  and  the  finer  feelings  of  Samuel's  bosom,  BoAvyer 
did  not  attempt,  by  laborious  effort  of  philosophical  rea- 
soning, to  re-convince  him ;  he  gave  him  a  sound  flogging! 
It  appeal's  to  have  acted  Avith  potent  persuasion ;  and  Cole- 
ridge called  it,  in  aflbr  life,  the  only  just  flogging  he  ever 
received  from  him. 

In  February,  1791,  Coleridge  entered  at  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge.    He  speedily  distinguished  himself  by  winning 
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a  gold  medal,  for  a  Greek  ode  on  the  slave  trade ;  but, 
in  various  subsequent  competitions,  during  his  university 
career,  his  endeavors  Avere  not  attended  with  corresjjonding 
success.  As  heretofore,  he  was  by  no  means  a  methodic 
student,  but  he  still  continued  a  voracious  and  desultory 
reader.  He  gave  proofs,  also,  of  that  astonishing  convei> 
sational  power  by  which  he  afterwards  became  so  distin- 
guished. His  room  was  the  resort  of  the  gowned  politi- 
cians; and  Coleriilge,  besides  being  the  life  and  fire  of 
debate,  put  them,  by  means  of  his  wonderful  memory  and 
switl  reading,  in  ])ossession  of  the  latest  political  pamphlets. 

It  was  a  time  of  extreme  excitement.  The  French  Rev- 
olution was  exploding;  the  most  Monderful  series  of  events, 
since  the  Reformation,  was  taking  place ;  the  long  impris- 
oned winds  had  burst  their  cavern,  and  their  noise  was 
going  over  the  world :  Coleridge,  as  all  others,  felt  the 
influence.  The  whole  atmosphere,  i)olitical  and  literary, 
vibrated  Avith  excitement;  the  glories  of  the  latter  morning 
were  deemed  to  be  arising;  and  thousands  of  the  fiery- 
hearted  youth  of  the  land  hasted  to  enrol  themselves  under 
the  ban  tiers  of  the  good  cause. 

Principles  are  rained  in  blood :  that  has  long  been  an 
ascertained  fact.  And  what  a  deluge  of  blood  did  it  re- 
quire to  rain  this  one  princijile ;  yea,  may  we  not,  from  the 
general  appearance  of  the  world  at  present,  jjredict  that 
even  more  blood  must  be  shed  ere  men  are  fully  convinced 
of  it  —  namely,  that,  by  simj)ly  leaving  mankind  to  the 
freedom  of  their  own  will,  they  will  arrive,  not  at  regen- 
eration and  highest  felicity,  but  at  destruction,  misery,  and 
confusion  worse  confounded  ?  Surely  the  French  Revolu- 
tion might  have  taught  us  this,  and  instructed  us  to  look 
for  final  regeneration  to  the  heavens.  But  the  lesson,  if 
we  are  ngw  t9  esteem  it  acquired,  was,  as  we  say,  hard  to 
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teach.  A  whole  Egyptian  inuntlation  of  l)lood  was  required 
to  water,  and  enable  to  take  deep  root,  this  one  j^rinciple ; 
and,  in  pursuance  of  a  method  which  nature  very  often 
adopts,  its  contrary  was  first  shown  in  full  operation.  Re- 
move the  restraints  of  tyranny ;  open  wide  the  floodgates, 
so  long  pent  up,  of  liuman  love  and  sympathy ;  and  all 
men,  throwing  up  their  caps  to  welcome  the  time  of  peace, 
will,  simultaneously  and  of  necessity,  rush  into  each  other's 
arms!  Such  was  the  faith  of  Shelley,  embodied  in  the 
"  Revolt  of  Islam ; "  such  was  the  belief,  for  a  brief  period, 
of  Robert  Southcy ;  such  was  the  f:iith  which  threw  some 
method  into,  and  some  brilliant  hues  over,  the  wild,  almost 
demoniac,  but  yet  heai'tfclt  i)hilanthropy  of  Byron ;  such 
were  the  hopes  which,  for  a  time,  fed  the  enthusiasm,  and 
based  the  dream-fabrics,  of  Coleridge. 

Of  his  devotion  to  this  creed,  he  found  means  of  giving 
proof  when  at  college  ;  it  was  a  proof  characteristic  of  the 
man.  He  was,  we  must  remark,  of  gentle,  truly  loveable 
nature ;  honest,  brave,  ardent ;  but  not  by  any  means  fierce 
or  truculent.  He  did  not  plan  a  college  rebellion,  for  the 
regeneration  of  society ;  he  did  not,  by  fiery  and  desperate 
audacity,  exasperate  the  university  authorities ;  he  displayed 
his  attachment  to  new  era  principles  in  the  following  some- 
what different  manner.  On  the  green  lawns  before  St. 
John's  and  Trinity  Colleges,  a  train  of  gunpowder  was  to 
l)e  laid,  imprinting  the  grand  Avatchwords  of  the  new  epoch, 
"Liberty"  and  "Equality."  By  the  ignition  of  the  gun- 
]»owder,  the  words  were  to  be  biwned  into  tlie  grass,  and 
to  stand  forth  there,  seen  l»y  the  sun  above,  and  the  college 
Avindows  farther  doA\ni,  for  certain  days,  a  monition  and 
benignant  illumination  to  all  the  world.  A  "  late  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer  "  executed  the  redoubtable  plan ;  and 
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80  Coleridgo  vinilicntt'il  liis  claim  to  tlic  title  of  champion 
of  democracy. 

At  this  period  of  his  career,  Coleridge  was  Unitarian  in 
his  religious  principles.  His  grounds  of  belief  were  not 
those  commonly  held  hy  the  professors  of  that  creed.  He 
<listinctly  avowed  his  conviction,  that  the  Scriptures  taught 
the  doctrine  of  the  Tiinity;  and  that  the  attempts  to  ex- 
plain away  their  statements  on  the  question,  in  which 
Unitarians  imlulgcd,  were  utterly  unjustifiable.  His  rea- 
sons Avere  almost  wholly  subjective.  Refusing  to  accede 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  and  denying  the  divinity 
of  our  Lord,  he  calmly  j)ronounced  these  beliefs  the  Pla- 
tonisms  or  Rabbinisms  of  tlie  apostles  John  and  Paul.  A 
fuller  development  of  his  mental  powers ;  a  Avider  and  more 
searching  survey  of  the  realms  of  truth ;  and  a  profounder 
knowledge  of  the  problems  of  human  history,  and  the  Avants 
and  Avorkings  of  the  human  heart,  k'(l  him  afterwards  to 
the  unwavering- conviction  that  Unitarianism  Avas  null  and 
void. 

Ere  this  time,  Coleridge  had  Avritten  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  poetry.  On  the  Avhole,  it  was  not  of  a  very  aston- 
isliing  description.  A  delicacy  of  fancy,  Avithout  singular" 
exuberance  of  poAver ;  a  command  of  soft  and  brilliant 
language,  at  times  overladen  Avith  ornament :  occasional 
vigorous  personation ;  these  comprehend  the  main  beauties 
and  merits  of  his  earliest  pieces.  "  The  Songs  of  the 
Pixies,"  is  a  piece  of  fine  fancy-painting,  indicating  a  true 
eye  for  nature,  and  a  poAver  of  delicately  pencilling  her 
gentlest  and  fairest  forms.  This  poem  seems  to  lie  just  on 
the  line  of  demarcation  betAveen  the  years  of  youth  and 
those  of  early  manhood. 

Various  circumstances  contributed  to  embitter  and  darken 
the  latter  jjart  of  Coleridge's  iniiversity  career.     Some  pub- 
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lie  competitions,  as  the  reader  will  have  gathered,  resulted 
in  a  way  to  disappoint  his  expectations.  His  Unitarian 
principles,  Avhich  he  was  far  too  honest  to  disavow,  barred 
the  gates  of  preferment.  And  some  debts,  which  his  sim- 
plicity and  want  of  decision  had  led  him  to  contract,  sub- 
jected him  to  numerous  and  harassing  annoyances.  Besides 
all  this,  we  have  found  it  asserted,  that  his  mild  and  sus- 
ceptible heart  had  been  sorely  vexed  in  some  love  affair. 
The  wai-m-hearted,  dreaming  youth  was,  in  fact,  peculiarly 
sensible  to  the  enchantment  of  female  gentleness  andl 
beauty ;  while,  of  a  surety,  but  few  girls  were,  or  ever  are, 
to  be  found,  capable  of  loving,  and  of  corresponding  to 
the  ideal  of,  the  author  of  "Genevieve." 

In  November,  1793,  he  suddenly  quitted  Cambridge  for 
London.  Arrived  in  the  "great  brick  desert,"  feeling  the 
loneliness  which  a  stranger  may  experience  when  sur- 
rounded by  thronging  myriads  of  his  fellow-men,  to  him. 
mere  automata,  and  finding  himself  speedily  reduced  to 
pecuniary  straits,  occasioned  partly  by  his  Goldsmithian 
readiness  to  give  money  to  any  distressed  object,  he  cast 
about  for  some  means  of  present  subsistence.  Shifts  there 
Avere  few;  these  were  none  of  the  choicest,  and  hunger  was 
menacing;  he  adopted  the  singular  one  of — enlisting  as  a 
dragoon.  Silas  Tomken  Cumberbatch  (S.  T.  C.)  was  the 
imposing  designation  by  which  he  was  known  to  his  fellow- 
soldiers;  Imd,  under  such  auspices  as  appeared,  he  com- 
menced his  military  career. 

Now  it  soon  became  manifest,  that  nature,  whatever  her 
generosity  or  ungencrosity,  had  not  gifted  this  Silas  Tomken 
Cumberbatch  with  qualities  to  enable  him  to  discharge 
creditably  the  functions  of  a  dragoon.  Far-stretching  flights 
into  dreamland  on  the  wings  of  fancy,  imagined  beating 
of  the  Hellespont  waves  with  a  Hero's  lamp  in  view,  ab- 
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stract  jiondtMinpfs  on  tlicoloijy  antl  nietapliyslcs,  intei-fere 
objectionably  witli  the  grooming  of  one's  horse !  Besides, 
tlie  man  has  no  "  ambition,"  and  seems  stupidly  callous  to 
the  attractions  of  "glory."  Accordingly,  he  meets  with 
no  promotion  ;  never  rises  out  of  the  awkward  squad  j  and 
at  drill,  floun<leis  painfully  about,  so  as  to  provoke  the 
exclamation  of  a  facetious  Serjeant,  "Take  care  of  that 
Cuml)erbatch  —  take  care  of  him,  for  he  will  ride  over  you!" 

What  a  scene !  Was  there  ever,  since  the  days  of  the 
mighty  hunter,  such  a  ])rivate  soldier?  What  have  our 
]tainters  been  about  ?  What  more  supremely  approj^riate 
theme  could  be  imagined,  for  a  national  painting  than  this 
scene  of  "  Cumberbatch  on  drill,"  or  "Apollo  as  a  dragoon?' 
"  The  rapt  one  of  the  godlike  forehead ; "  the  man  whose 
impulse  has  probably  gone  deeper  than  that  of  any  other 
into  the  vital  springs  of  British  thought  and  general  mental 
developmcat  in  this  nineteenth  century;  the  man  at  whose 
feet  men  of  genius  and  i'vme  sat,  like  children  I'ound  a 
wizard,  earnestly  regardful  of  his  smallest  word  ;  stumbling 
and  staggering  about,  on  his  ill-groomed  steed,  the  most 
awkward  of  the  awkward  squad !  Talk  of  Kilmenie  among 
the  rustics,  after  her  sojourn  by  the  celestial  streams;  talk 
of  Apollo  amid  the  gaping  herdsmen  of  Admetus;  this  of 
Coleridge  among  llic  dnigoons  beats  them  all  hollow! 

"Eheu!  quam  infortunii  misen'imum  est  fuisse  felicem!" 
This  sentence,  to  the  utter  suqirise  of  an  officer  who  ob- 
served it,  and,  we  doubt  not,  the  sheer  uncomprehending 
amazement  of  liis  brother  privates,  Silas  had  inscribed  on 
his  stable  wall.  With  his  brother  soldiers  he  was  popular; 
he  wrote  their  letters,  entertained  and  astonished  them  with 
historic  narrations,  and  won  their  hearts  by  his  gentleness; 
while  tliey,  in  return,  assisted  him  to  groom  his  horse.  We 
hear,  likewise,  of  one  of  the  officers  —  the  same,  we  pre- 
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Slime,  M'ho  made  tlie  above  discovery  —  conclescendingly 
permitting  him,  Avhen  their  j^ath  lay  in  the  country  and 
not  in  the  town,  to  walk  abreast  with  himself  and  enter 
into  conversation.  How  indulgent !  How  condescending! 
He  would  not  find  such  conversation  in  the  messroom,  we 
daresay;  such  conversation  was  probably  not  to  be  found 
in  the  British  Islands  ;  the  day  was  coming  when  Hazlitt, 
Lamb,  Carlyle,  and  De  Quincey,  were  to  listen,  in  rapt 
attention,  to  the  tones  of  that  conversation  ! 

At  length,  after  some  four  months'  drill,  the  astonishing 
dragoon  was  discharged.  He  returned  for  some  short  time 
to  Cambridge,  but  quitted  it  soon  and  forever. 

In  the  summer  of  1794,  Coleridge,  on  a  visit  to  Oxford, 
became  acquainted  with  a  young  man  named  Robert 
Southey ;  a  steady  thoroughgoing  worker,  of  strong  literary 
tastes  and  v.-st  information ;  who  also  was  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Liberty  and  Equality  mania.  An  acquaintance, 
which  soon  ripened  into  friendshij),  sprung  up  between 
them  ;  there  was  a  strong,  perhaps  radical,  dissimilarity 
between  their  characters ;  but  the  ethereal  spark  in  either 
bosom  urged  them  together.  This  intimacy  and  this  friend- 
shi^J  gave  tone  to  much  of  the  subsequent  history  of  Cole- 
ridge, and  furnish  us  with  one  of  the  raciest  and  most 
delicate'y  comic  of  its  episodes.  The  ejiisode  is  that  of 
Avorld-rcnowned  Pantisocracy.     We  shall  glance  at  it. 

The  scheme,  as  seems  generally  agreed,  originated  with 
Coleridge ;  a  beautiful  dream-poem  it  was,  which  he  mis- 
took for  a  reality.  The  amelioration  of  the  species,  the 
regeneration  of  the  world,  the  attainment  of  unmitigated 
felicity  here  below,  Avere  its  objects;  the  excitement  of  the 
French  RcA^olution,  with  which  the  air  was  still  tremulous, 
gave  hue  to  the  undertaking.  A  coterie  of  choice  si)irits, 
free  from  all  stain  of  selfishness,  and  with  every  energy 
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devoted  to  tlic  nbove  errand  ends,  was  to  be  selected :  these 
benign  and  stainless  individuals  were  to  select  just  as  many 
young  ladies  of  similar  j)erfection,  and  marry  them ;  the 
whole  were  then  to  take  shipping  for  the  banks  of  the 
Sus<iuehanna  River,  beyond  the  blue  Atlantic.  This  Sus- 
quehanna was  chosen,  Coleridge  informed  C4illman,  on 
account  of  tlie  name  being  pretty  and  metrical !  Here  the 
choice  spirits  male  were  to  toil,  untiring  and  unselfish,  in 
the  supposable  manner  of  their  father  Adam  before  the 
fall ;  the  choice  spirits  female  were  to  do  the  household 
work,  and  perform  all  the  delicate  sweetnesses  appointed 
them  by  nature ;  all  taint  of  selfishness,  all  deleteiious  ad- 
mixture, of  whatever  sort,  of  human  failing  was  to  be  non- 
existent. The  unruffled  felicity  of  a  second  Eden  was  to 
be  the  unquestioned  result.  jMeanAvhile,  the  "world,  in 
amazement  at  its  own  long  stupidity,  and  rapt  admiration 
at  the  dwellers  in  the  ncAv  Plapj^y  Valley,  was  to  open  all 
its  prison  gates,  fling  all  its  crowns  into  Limbo,  and  sheathe 
sword  from  polo  to  pole !  Then,  by  slow  degrees  or  more 
rapidly,  after  a  gently-brightening  silver  age  or  in  full  and 
sudden  glory,  the  long-postponed  golden  age  was  to  gleam 
upon  the  world !  All  living  beings  were  to  be  embraced 
in  the  scheme  of  love.     Hear  this:  — 

"  Innocent  Foal  !  thou  poor  despised  Forlorn  ! 
I  hail  thee  Brother  —  spite  of  the  fool's  scorn  ! 
And  fain  would  take  thee  with  me,  in  the  Dell 
Of  Peace  and  mild  E(|uaIIty  to  dwell. 
Where  Toll  shall  call  the  charmer  Health  his  bride, 
And  Laughter  tickle  Plenty's  ribless  side  ! 
How  thou  wouldst  toss  thy  heels  in  gamesome  play, 
And  frisk  about  as  lamb  or  kitten  gay  ! " 

From  bards  to  donkeys  the  blessings  of  Pantisocracy  were 
to  extend ! 

BECOND   SEllIES.  11 
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The  pleading  of  this  imassaihible  scheme,  and  the  object 
of  raising  the  terrestrial  element  of  cash,  caused  much 
lecturing  in  Bristol,  whence  the  -world-renovating  expedi- 
tion wns  to  sail.  In  this  town,  abode  one  Joseph  Cottle:  a 
man  Avhose  natiire  we  can  confidently  pronounce  one  of 
the  gentlest,  noblest,  jiurest,  and  most  generous  to  be  met 
with  in  literary  annals,  and  to  M'hom  the  world  is  deeply 
indebted  for  his  published  reminiscences  of  Coleridge  and 
Southey ;  he  was  a  bookseller,  and  warmly  patronized 
genius.  Cottle  became  acquainted  Avith  the  schemers ;  en- 
joyed much  their  conversation  ;  encouraged  their  efforts ; 
and  lived  in  hourly  expectation  of  the  sailing  of  the  fateful 
ship,  bound  for  the  Elysian  Susquehanna.  His  nerves, 
one  fine  morning,  were  thoroughly  and  conclusively  calmed 
by  the  recei2:)t  of  the  following  note :  — 

"My  Dear  Sir,  —  Can  you  conveniently  lend  me  five 
pounds,  as  we  want  a  little  more  than  four  pounds  to  make 
up  our  lodging  bill,  which  is  indeed  much  higher  than  we 
expected ;  seven  weeks,  and  Burnet's  lodging  for  twelve 
weeks,  amounting  to  twelve  j)Ounds. — Yours  affectionately, 

S.  T.  Coleridge." 

Four  pounds  wanting  for  a  lodging-bill,  and  the  regen- 
eration of  the  world  in  hand!  One  begins  to  fear  that  the 
touoh  old  incorricjible  is  not  to  be  rerjonerated  vet !  Pan- 
tisocracy  vanishes  into  vacui' v,  or  is  drowned  in  jjcals  of 
"inextinguishable  laughter!  ' 

Did  it  all  vanish  then?  Did  the  whole  of  the  elaborate 
and  fairly-schemed  plan  fleet  into  nonentity,  and  the  aerial 
elemental  stuff  which  dreams  ai'c  made  of?  Oh  no;  very 
decidedly  not.  The  golden  age,  as  usual,  hung  back ;  the 
Eden  on  the  banks  of  the  musically-named  Susquehanna 
could  not  be  set  agoing,  without  fully  more  than  "four 
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"pounds  to  pay  our  lodging-bill;"  but  there  was  one  part 
of  the  scheme,  wliioh,  l)eing  of  the  ethereal  sort,  and  flour- 
ishing Avell  when  fanned  by  the  airs  Avhich  blow  from  dream- 
land, took  deep  root.  This  part,  as  all  our  fair  readers 
anticijiate,  was  that  in  which  the  young  ladies  figured; 
Coleridge  and  Southey  were  both  engaged  in  marriage. 
The  union  of  the  former  with  Miss  Sarah  Fricker  took 
place  on  the  4th  of  October,  1795;  the  provision  by  Avhich 
the  youthful  husband  purposed  to  support  himself  and  his 
bride  being  —  an  engagement,  on  the  part  of  Cottle,  to 
give  him  a  guinea  and  a  half  for  every  hundred  lines  of 
poetry  Avhich  he  delivered  him ! 

This  financial  scheme,  it  was  found,  would  not  Avork ;  in 
fact,  to  secure  a  competency  in  this  way,  one  Avould  out- 
write  Homer  before  his  marriage  coat,  if  very  carefully 
preserved,  Avas  out  at  elboAv.  Cottle  ])aid  some  guineas  in 
advance;  but  Pegasus  scorned  to  be  yoked  in  the  proA'ision 
cart ;  and,  on  the  Avhole,  some  more  substantial  and  certain 
plan  of  subsistence  Avas  found  necessary.  The  young  cou])lc 
had  taken  up  tlieir  abode  at  Clevedon,  a  village  on  the 
banks  of  the  Severn. 

The  mind  of  Coleridge  AA'as  ahvays  scheming,  and  gen- 
erally his  ])lans  were  on  a  gigantic  scale ;  Cottle  tells  us  of 
a  list  of  eighteen  contemplated  Avorks,  not  one  of  Avhich  was 
accomplished  :  his  schemes  almost  iuA'ariably,  like  those  of 
Mithriibitcs,  found  themselA'Cs  unduly  seconded,  and  inef- 
fectually actualized,  in  execution.  ITis  schemes  on  the 
present  occasion,  hoAvever,  Avere  by  no  means  of  a  sin- 
gularly romantic  or  imjiracticable  character.  They  were 
chiefly  three :  to  found  a  school,  to  become  a  Unitarian 
preacher,  and  to  undertake  the  editing  of  a  magazine.  The 
latter,  after  consideration,  and  witli  somcAvhat  of  reluc- 
tance, was  adopted.     The  magazine  Avas  to  be  entitled  the 
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•'Waloliniaii;"  it  was  to  consist  of  high  political  writing, 
of  biographical  essays,  and  of  reviews ;  its  date  of  appear- 
ance was  fixed  for  Tuesday,  1st  March,  1796,  and  its  price 
was  to  be  fourpence. 

Whether  the  idea  of  a  magazine  was  congenial  or  un- 
congenial to  the  mind  of  Coleridge,  he  entered  upon  its 
realization  with  ardent  and  manly  energy.  He  undertook 
a  tour  to  collect  subscribers;  and  accompanied  the  perform- 
ance of  this  primary  object  Avith  the  occasional  delivery 
of  pulpit  discourses.  His  x'eligious  views  were  still  Unita- 
rian, and  his  pulpit  garb  would  have  somewhat  startled  an 
orthodox  audience ;  on  one  occasion,  he  appeared  in  blue 
coat  and  white  waistcoat.  His  discourses,  too,  were  "pre- 
ciously peppered  with  politics ; "  and  we  must  shock  our 
readers  by  informing  them,  that  subjects  were  afforded  for 
two  of  them  by  the  corn-laws  and  the  hair-powder  tax ! 

The  tour  preliminary  to  the  publication  of  the  "  Watch- 
man," is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  passages  in  Coleridge's 
history.  His  mind  was  in  the  warm  glow  of  opening  man- 
hood ;  full  of  hope,  ardor,  courage,  love ;  we  can  well  im- 
agine that  the  Cherub  Contemplation  seemed  ever  to  lie 
and  dream  in  his  dark  gray  eye.  His  conversation  was  at 
the  time  perhaps  at  its  climax ;  men  hung  in  wondering 
silence  on  the  rhythmic  stream  which,  in  wild  lyric  gran- 
deur, or  in  gentlest  lute  tones,  rolled  ever  from  his  lips. 
His  eloquence  attracted  crowds  when  he  appeared  in  the 
puljiit ;  he  was  the  "  figurante  "  in  all  companies,  and  his 
irresistible  powers  of  persuasion  increased  his  list  of  sub- 
scribers, beyond  even  his  own  imaginings.  Of  his  pulpit 
manner,  we  may  form  an  idea  from  Hazlitt's  description  of 
him  a  few  years  afterwards.  Earnest  solemnity,  despite 
his  dress  and  politics,  seems  to  have  distinguished  his  mode 
of  delivery ;  poetic  adornment,  graphic  power,  and  enthu- 
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siastic  exuberance,  his  style.  "  The  tones  of  his  A'oice  were 
musical  ami  impressive,"  saysHazlitt;  and  "he  launched 
into  his  subject  like  ap  eagle  dallying  Avith  the  Avind."  No 
wonder  that  he  attracted  crowds. 

At  Nottingham,  he  had  some  dealings  with  Dr.  Dar^vin, 
who  utterly  scorned  religion,  and  thought  himself  in  jjosi- 
tion  to  banter  Coleridge  on  the  subject.  His  arguments 
fell  of  course  like  snoAvflakes  on  a  river ;  they  might,  Cole- 
ridge said,  have  been  of  force  at  fifteen,  but  provoked  only 
a  smile  at  twenty.  "Pie  (Dr.  Darwin)  boasted  that  he  had 
never  read  one  book  in  favor  of  such  stuff,  but  that  he  had 
read  all  the  "works  of  infidels."  The  impartial,  free-think- 
ing man !  "  Such,"  adds  Coleridge,  "  are  all  the  infidels 
whom  I  have  known." 

We  said  above,  that  his  powers  of  persuasion  during  this 
tour  were  irresistible ;  but  it  is  unsafe  to  indulge  in  such 
poetic  generalizations;  the  dull  tints  and  dusts  of  earth  so 
obstinately  mingle  with  all  human  glories.  Coleridge  was 
in  Birmingham,  beating  up  for  subscribers  —  enchanting, 
astonishing,  electrifying.  In  the  strict  prosecution  of  his 
design,  he  was  destined  speedily  to  find  his  perseverance 
and  courageous  scorn  of  difficulties  put  to  the  test.  We 
must  give  his  own  description  of  the  scene ;  it  at  once  in- 
dicates the  gra])hic  truth  of  his  pencil,  and  illustrates  the 
fine  hearty  jovialty  wliich  lay  deep  in  his  bosom:  —  "My 
campaign  commenced  at  Birmingham,  and  my  first  attack 
was  on  a  rigid  Calvinist,  a  tallow-chandler  by  trade.  lie 
was  a  tall,  dingy  man,  in  whom  length  was  so  predominant 
over  breadth,  that  he  might  almost  have  been  borrowed 
for  a  foundry  poker.  Oh  that  fiice  !  ....  I  have  it  be- 
fore me  at  this  moment.  The  lank,  black,  twine-like  hair, 
])inguinitescent,  cut  in  a  straight  line,  along  the  black  stub- 
ble of  his  thin  gunpowder  eyebrows,  that  looked  like  a, 

IX* 
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scorched  aftermath  from  a  last  Aveek's  shaving.  His  coat 
collar  behind,  in  perfect  unison,  both  of  color  and  lustre, 
with  the  coarse  yet  glib  cordage  that  I  suppose  he  called 
his  hair,  and  which,  with  a  bend  inward  at  the  nape  of  the 
neck  (the  only  approach  to  flexure  in  his  whole  figure), 
slunk  in  behind  his  waistcoat ;  while  the  countenance,  lank, 
dark,  very  hard,  and  with  strong  perpendicular  furrows, 
gave  me  a  dim  notion  of  some  one  looking  at  me  through 
a  used  gi-idiron,  all  soot,  grease,  and  iron ! " 

This  man  was  a  friend  of  the  species,  and  grand  society- 
regenerator.  Attentively  he  listened  to  "the  heaven-eyed 
creature,"  as  he  poured  forth,  now  like  a  cataract  of  sunny 
foam,  now  like  an  ^Eolian  harp,  his  eloquent  pleadings ;  the 
tallow  fumes  meanwhile  wandering  intrusively  about  the 
nostrils  of  the  Avondrous  speaker,  mournfully  reminiscent  of 
earth.  Persuasion  that  might  have  melted  Shylock  having 
had  due  course,  Coleridge  paused  to  become  aAvare  of  the 
effect.  "  And  what,  sir,  might  the  cost  be  ?  "  "  Only  four- 
pence  (oh  how  I  felt  the  anti-climax,  the  abysmal  bathos 
of  that  fourpence),  only  fourpence,  sir,  each  number,  to 
be  published  on  every  eighth  day."  "That  comes  to  a  deal 
of  money  at  the  end  of  a  year;  and  how  much  did  you 
say  there  was  to  be  for  the  money  ?  "  "  Thirty-two  pages, 
sir;  large  octavo,  closely  printed."  "Thirty  and  two  pages? 
Bless  me,  why,  except  Avhat  I  does  in  a  family  way  on  the 
Sabbath,  that 's  more  than  I  ever  read,  sir,  all  the  year 
round !  I  am  as  great  a  one  as  any  man  in  Brummagem, 
sir,  for  liberty  and  truth,  and  all  tliem  sort  of  things,  but 
as  to  this  (no  offence,  I  ho])c,  sir)  I  must  beg  to  be  excused." 

From  Sheffield,  in  the  January  of  1796,  Coleridge  wrote 
to  a  friend  reporting  jtrogress.  In  tliat  letter  occurs  tlie 
following  sentence:  —  "Indeed,  I  want  firmness;  I  perceive 
I  do.     I  have  that  withiii   inc  wliich   makes  it  difficult  to 
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sny  No,  rcpcnttMlly,  to  a  number  of  ]ieisons  wlio  seem  tin- 
easy  and  anxious."  This,  so  strictly  true,  we  regard  as  a 
]»hysiognomic  glimpse  of  im])ortance.  With  nil  his  bril- 
liancy, with  all  his  marvellous  })o\vcrs,  Avith  all  the  genius 
-which  dwelt  in  his  wonderful  eye,  the  great  disruption  be- 
tween the  powers  of  thought  and  the  powers  of  action 
had  begun  to  be  conspicuously  manifest  in  Coleridge.  He 
had  not  the  ])ower  of  saying  Xo !  And  yet  how  necessary, 
how  utterly  indispensable,  in  this  world  of  ours,  is  the 
ability  to  utter,  on  needful  occasions,  a  clear,  defiant  No ! 
Mentally  or  physically  it  has  to  be  done  every  hour  of  our 
life ;  and  would  we  not  be  near  the  mark,  in  dating  the 
full  development  of  self-sustained  manhood  at  the  thorough 
attainment  of  that  power? 

The  "  Watchman "  did  not  succeed ;  the  causes  of  its 
failure  were  manifold.  Too  much  was  expected  by  the 
public ;  a  sufficient  staff  of  talented  men  was  not  attached 
to  it;  and,  finally,  the  close,  accurate  drudgery,  necessary 
to  the  successful  superintendence  of  a  magazine,  Avas  sin- 
gularly uncongenial  to  Coleridge's  nature. 

Some  time  after  the  publication  of  the  "Watchman" 
ceased,  we  find  its  editor  stationed  at  Stowey.  Here,  though 
for  a  brief  s])ace  he  enjoyed  tranipiillity  and  comfort,  the 
frustrated  hopes  of  his  j)ast  life  sunk  deep  into  his  soul. 
He  was  approaching  a  critical  and  important  epoch  in  his 
sjiiritual  development.  It  can  be  discerned,  Avith  indubit- 
able distinctness,  that  his  mind  was  in  an  unhealthy  por- 
tentous state  —  feverish,  excited,  unsettled ;  now  in  the 
whirl  of  fiery  enthusiasm  and  hilarity,  now  in  the  morbid 
distpiietude  of  ho]»eless  depression  ;  now  scheming  stupen- 
dous ej)ics,  now  cowering,  anxious  and  trembling,  to  jiro- 
])itiate  the   "two   Giants,  Bread   and  Cheese,"     All  this 
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points  to  a  shattered  nervous  state  and  prompts  mournful 
forebodings. 

About  this  time,  Coleridge  was  of  very  striking  appear- 
ance. In  person  he  was  somewhat  full,  and  rather  above 
the  common  size ;  his  complexion  inclined  to  light,  but  was 
shaded  by  dark  hair ;  his  eyebrows  were  large  and  protrud- 
ing; his  forehead,  as  Hazlitt  describes  it,  was  "broad  and 
high,  as  if  built  of  ivory;"  his  large  gray  eye  rolled  and 
gleamed,  in  the  light  of  mild  but  mighty  genius. 

We  have  arrived,  as  we  said,  at  a  grand  crisis  in  his  char- 
acter and  history.  We  have  seen  him  in  his  youth ;  we 
have  marked  the  swift  expansion  of  his  faculties,  the  first 
meteoric  blaze  of  his  fame.  His  path  hitherto  must  be 
pronounced  brilliant.  Not  unshaded  by  sorrow,  not  un- 
tinctured  with  error,  it  is  yet  encompassed  with  a  grand 
auroral  radiance.  The  light  of  genius  flashing  from  bis 
eye,  the  light  of  hope  and  ardor  firing  his  bosom,  he  has 
trod  along,  kindling  expectant  admiration  in  all  breasts. 
His  very  errors  have  been  those  of  a  noble  and  mighty 
nature.  The  banner  of  human  advancement  had  been 
thrown  abroad  upon  the  winds,  inscribed  with  liberty  and 
with  love ;  and  ardent  young  souls  hastened  to  range  them- 
selves beneath  it ;  unweeting  that  those  golden  words  had 
been,  or  were  to  be,  soaked  and  blotted  with  blood.  With 
Avhat  in  the  mighty  onrushing  of  the  French  Revolution 
was  truly  noble,  Avith  the  perennial  truths  of  freedom  and 
advancement,  Coleridge  had  deeply  sympathized  ;  in  its 
wild  volcanic  fury  he  never  shared,  and,  when  murder  and 
despotism  sat  in  its  high  places,  he  utterly  abjured  its  cause. 
For  a  time,  the  ardent,  all-fusing  love  in  his  own  bosom, 
had  bathed  the  world  in  kindness  and  beauty;  the  tones 
of  his  own  heart  were  those  of  tenderness  and  gentlest 
sympathy,  and  he  had  dreamed  that  he  had  heard  respon- 
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sive  notes  from  tlie  bosoms  of  all  his  fellow-men.  Hence 
had  arisen  the  Susquehanna  scheme,  the  beautiful  morning 
dream  of  the  Happy  Valley.  Already,  in  various  ways, 
he  had  evinced  gigantic  powers.  In  a  constellation  of 
rarely  gifted  youths,  he  liad  been  the  central  light,  the  most 
dazzling  star;  his  eloquence  and  his  conversation  had  shed 
enchantment  around  him :  his  "  Religious  Musings,"  to 
specify  no  other  of  liis  juvenile  performances,  had  been  the 
indubitable  pledge  of  power  to  scale  the  loftiest  heights  of 
thought  and  of  fame,  and  to  sit  there  crowned  among  the 
mightiest. 

But  his  path,  dazzling  and  Avonderful  as  it  was,  had  been 
strictly  that  of  youth.  An  element  of  excitement  had 
encompassed  him  ;  the  atmosphere  of  his  mind  had  been 
tempestuous  and  fiery;  and  the  grand  question  which  pre- 
sents itself,  at  the  momentous  period  of  his  history  at 
which  we  have  now  arrived,  is  this :  —  Is  his  radiance  to 
be  merely  meteoric,  intermittent,  and  youthful;  or  is  he 
henceforth,  in  calmer  air  and  with  steadier  glory,  to  shine 
in  the  placid  majesty  of  manhood? 

Southey,  the  friend  of  his  youth,  and  the  sharer  for  a 
time  in  his  dreams,  with  powers  whose  might  was  never 
considered  so  rare  or  so  wonderful  as  his  own,  calmly  and 
courageously  marched  from  the  dreamland  of  youth,  and 
in  gathered  energy  commenced  life  victorioitsly  as  a  man ; 
Wordsworth,  gentle  but  stalwart-hearted,  had  virtually  done 
the  same ;  and  how  was  it  with  him,  whose  eye  gleamed 
with  a  more  unearthly  radiance  than  that  of  either,  who 
was  among  them  the  acknowledged  monarch — Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge  ? 

"What,  in  our  view,  marks  the  full  development  cf  man- 
hood, and*  disscveis  it  tot:illy  from  the  states  of  boyhood 
and  youth,  is  a  sustained  self-mastery.    When  the  energies 
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are  not  the  slaves  of  excitement ;  when  the  fiery  impatience 
of  occasional  effort  has  become  the  perseverent  energy  of 
continued  work ;  when  the  powers  are  ranged  in  ordered 
submission  under  tlie  will ;  when  the  motives  are  not  the 
faint  wavering  f  itui  or  meteors  of  the  hour,  but  the  guid- 
ing principle  of  the  life  is  clearly  ascertained  and  resolutely 
adhered  to  ;  —  then  the  boy  has  i:)assed  into  the  man. 

According  to  this  view  of  the  matter,  it  is  manifest  that 
sound  healthful  manhood  does  not  necessarily  presuppose 
any  vastness  of  mental  power,  any  extraordinary  or  aston- 
ishing genius.  A  William  Burns,  for  instance,  toiling 
calmly  and  with  stern  endurance  to  find  sustenance  for 
himself  and  his  children,  may  be  a  sounder,  and  in  stricter 
terms,  a  more  fully  developed  man  than  his  world-shaking 
son  the  jjoet,  with  his  wildly-tossing  passions  and  his  sadly 
blasted  hoj^es.  The  miner,  who  works  resolutely  and  with- 
out flinching  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  may  be  more  a 
man  than  the  feverish  creature  of  excitement,  who  now 
soars  above  the  clouds,  and  now  lies  prostrate  and  hopeless 
in  the  mire.  Who  ever  said  Byron  was  a  fully  developed 
man? 

Still  more,  it  is  precisely  where  the  powers  are  mightiest, 
and  the  passions  strongest,  that  the  difficulty  of  attaining 
calm  manhood  is  sternest.  A  comparatively  easy  task  it 
is  for  the  man  of  common,  everyday  powers,  to  attain  their 
proper  command,  to  restrain  them  within  their  due  me- 
chanic circle.  But  when  the  passions  are  fierce  and  mighty 
as  whirlwinds,  when  the  breast  heaves  with  A'olcanic  fire, 
and  the  eye  rolls  in  frenzy,  when  the  sensibility  is  as  in- 
tensely acute  to  disappointment  as  the  hopes  are  l)nght 
and  certain  of  f  lilure ;  then  it  is,  at  the  momentous  crisis 
when  the  dreams  of  youth,  whose  light  has  hitherto  suff'used 
the  world,  vanish  finally  from  the  soul,  that  the  struggle  is 
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tremendous.  The  bearing  of  these  remarks  upon  the  char- 
acter of  Coleridge  will  become  manifest  as  vrc  proceed. 

After  the  failure  of  the  ""Watchman,"  "we  find  Coleridge 
residing  at  Stowcv.  The  urgency  of  a  regular  mode  of 
subsistence  liad  become  more  im])crative,  from  the  fact  of 
liis  having  become  a  father.  l\'cuniary  affairs,  however, 
wore  by  no  means  a  hopeless  aspect;  Charles  Lloyd,  a 
young  man  who  had  conceived  the  profoundest  admiration 
for  Coleridge's  genius,  had  taken  up  his  abode  with  him ; 
occasional  sums  were  obtained  from  Cottle  for  j^oetry ;  and 
at  length,  in  1798,  Mr.  Josiah  Wedgewood  and  his  brother, 
who  patriotically  desired  that  Coleridge's  marvellous  pow- 
ers should  be  untrammelletl  by  a  profession,  bestowed  upon 
him  an  annuity  of  £150.  One  half  of  this  sum  ceased  to 
be  paid  at  a  subsequent  period. 

Ere  proceeding  in  our  history  of  Coleridge's  character, 
Tre  must  indulge  our  readers  and  ourselves  with  a  glance 
at  his  Stowey  life.;  a  sunny  prospect,  which  we  shall  sood 
find  enveloped  in  cloud  and  darkness.  We  avail  ourselves 
of  the  words  of  kind  and  honest  Cottle,  who  waxes  hila- 
rious and  quasi-poetical  on  the  occasion ;  the  time  was 
June  29,  1797.  "Mr.  C.  took  peculiar  delight  in  assuring 
me  (at  least  at  that  time)  how  happy  he  was ;  exhibiting 
successively  his  house,  his  garden,  his  orchard,  laden  with 
fruit ;  and  also  the  contrivances  he  had  made  to  unite  his 
two  neighbors'  domains  with  his  own.  .  .  .  After  the 
grand  circuit  had  been  accomplished,  by  hospitable  con- 
trivance, we  approached  the  "Jasmine  Harbor,"  where,  to 
our  gratifying  surprise,  we  found  the  tripod  table  laden 
with  delicious  bread  and  cheese,  surmounted  by  a  brown 
mug  of  true  Taunton  ale.  We  instinctively  took  our  seats ; 
and  there  must  have  been  some  downright  witchery  in  the 
provisions,  which  surpassed  all  of  its  kind ;  nothing  like  it 
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on  the  wide  terrene,  and  one  glass  of  the  Taunton  settled 
it  to  an  axiom.  While  the  dappled  sunbeams  played  on 
our  table,  through  the  umbrageous  canopy,  the  very  birds 
seemed  to  participate  in  our  felicities,  and  poured  forth 
their  selectest  anthems.  As  we  sat  in  our  sylvan  hall  of 
splendor,  a  company  of  the  happiest  mortals  (T.  Poole,  C. 
Koyd,  S.  T.  Coleridge,  and  J.  C),  the  bright  blue  heavens, 
the  sporting  insects,  the  balmy  zephyrs,  the  feathered  chor- 
isters, the  s}TTipathy  of  friends,  all  augmented  the  pleasur- 
able to  the  highest  point  this  side  the  celestial !  .  .  .  . 
While  thus  elevated,  in  the  universal  current  of  our  feel- 
ings, Mrs.  Coleridge  appeared,  with  her  fine  Hartley ;  we 
all  smiled,  but  the  father's  joy  was  transcendental ! " 

All  this  was  too  bright  to  last.  As  yet,  indeed,  there 
seemed  no  great  cause  for  abatement  of  the  hopes  of  those 
who,  in  ever-increasing  numbers  and  in  ever-deepening 
veneration,  encircled  Coleridge.  We  might  say,  in  fact, 
that  it  was  much  the  reverse.  The  dreamy  disappoint- 
ments of  youth  might  become  matter  for  a  pleasant  smile ; 
the  poetic  fire,  in  which  he  had  clothed  nature  and  man, 
might  yet  warm  his  own  bosom  and  nerve  his  own  arm. 

His  political  opinions  had  attained  a  fuller  development; 
while  retaining  all  the  enthusiasm  and  love  of  early  days, 
they  had  settled  into  assured  stability,  on  a  foundation  of 
soundest  wisdom.  His  theological  views  also  —  a  fact  of 
momentous  importance,  and  fraught  with  richest  hope  — 
had  undergone  revision.  More  profoundly  and  with  truer 
reverence,  he  had'  acknoAvledged,  in  his  inmost  soul,  that 
the  Bible  is,  in  very  truth,  the  articulate  voice  of  God  to 
man  ;  he  had  perceived  that  the  whole  history  of  the  human 
race,  for  the  silent  but  miglity  facts  of  which  no  youthful 
imaginings  could  be  substituted,  hath,  for  its  centre,  its 
keystone,  and  its  crown,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  he  had 
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bccT'iii  to  fliscern  tli.it  reliixicin,  if  in  niiy  sense  strictly  re- 
vealed, ninst  su])er:i(Ul  something  to  the  dicta  of  nature, 
and  be  a  "religation"  or  binding  again;  he  had  heard  the 
deep  and  awful  words  of  mystery  which  rise  from  the  whole 
frame  of  nature  and  the  Avhole  inner  world  of  the  soul ; 
and,  in  meekest  but  manliest  adoration,  he  had  bowed  down 
to  the  triune  God.  Oh,  how  noj)e  now,  dashing  aside  the 
veil  of  the  shadowing  years,  seems  still,  despite  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  end,  with  brightest  smile  to  jtoint  to  Coleridge, 
as  he  was  at  the  close  of  the  last  century ! 

In  the  years  of  boyhood  and  youth,  Coleridge's  constitu- 
tion, although  not  ])eculiarly  robust,  was  imquestionably 
sound  and  healthful ;  not  free  from  weakness,  not  unvisited 
by  pain,  he  was  yet  indubitably  the  possessor  of  a  buoyant 
spirit  and  vigorous  frame.  But  on  one  occasion,  about  the 
close  of  the  century,  he  had  been  visited  by  severe  and 
singular  bodily  ailment,  accompanied  by  excruciating  pain. 
For  relief,  lie  had  recourse  to  —  opium!  Finding  the  re- 
lief lie  sought,  and  unaware  that  he  was  dallying  Avith  a 
power,  whose  deadly  necromancy  withers  the  arm  and 
palsies  the  soul,  he  went  on,  heedless  and  unweeting,  until 
resistance  was  vain. 

Here,  then,  was  the  blasting  of  all  hope ;  here  was  the 
attainment  of  calm  manhood  rendered  forever  impossible ; 
henceforward  the  cliaining  of  his  energies  in  ordered  sub- 
mission to  the  car  of  will,  was  hopeless. 

Beyond  all  doubt,  this  was  the  proximate  and  decisive 
agent  in  bringing  about  the  tragic  anomaly  of  Coleridge's 
after  life.  Yet  there  were  other  influences  at  work,  which 
acted  mainly  as  hindrances  and  countei-acting  forces  to  his 
at  once  awakening  from  his  trance,  and  tearing  from  his 
bosom  the  vampire  that  drank  his  life-blood.  The  shatter- 
ing of  his  youthful  schemes,  and  the  failure  of  his  youthful 
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hopes,  had  wakened  tones  of  deepest  sorrow  in  his  soul. 
We  hear  of  a  "  calm  hopelessness,"  of  long  days  of  despair- 
ing anticipation  and  unbrightened  foreboding.  Besides 
this,  we  have  reason  for  thinking  it  a  fact,  and  we  need  do 
no  more  than  mention  it,  that  his  marriage  had  in  some 
respects  been  an  unhappy  one. 

But  for  the  mighty  magic  of  opium,  which,  at  such  a 
crisis,  came  in  to  throw  a  shade  of  most  mournful  gloom 
over  the  character  and  life  of  Coleridge,  these  secondary 
disturbing  influences  might  well  have  been  overborne ;  but 
for  the  depressing  effects  of  these  influences,  opium  might 
never  have  succeeded  in  throwing  its  withering  influence, 
finally,  and  irremediably,  over  his  soul:  in  their  mutual 
operation,  they  produced  what  we  have  called  the  grand 
severance  in  Coleridge's  character. 

After  visiting  Germany,  in  1798,  and  making  a  stay  there 
of  fourteen  months,  Coleridge  settled  in  the  Lake  country, 
and  engaged  largely  in  newspaj^er  writing.  In  1804,  he 
visited  Malta.  Returning,  after  a  residence  of  considerable 
length,  to  England,  we  find  him,  in  the  year  1809,  com- 
mencing, once  more,  the  publication  of  a  periodical,  this 
time  named,  "  The  Friend."  During  the  j^eriod  when  this 
paper  appeared,  the  circulating  libraries  were  doubtless  in 
as  full  operation  as  ever;  the  British  public  of  this  enlight- 
ened age  were  hanging  o\er  their  novels,  or  preparing,  per- 
haps, their  ball  dresses;  commerce  was  rushing  heedless 
onwards ;  Mammon  was  stalking  abroad,  with  all  eyes 
turned  towards  him  in  supplication  or  praise;  "The  Friend," 
being  sadly  over-freighted  with  wisdom,  and  having  no 
direct  bearing  on  cash,  ])ut  only  on  the  eternal  destiny  of 
man,  and  his  true  and  lasting  temporal  amelioration,  could 
not  be  carried  on  for  lack  of  support !  This  is  a  fact ;  and 
admits  of  being  thus  broadly  stated.     As  we  peruse  those 
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volumes,  now  promising  fair  for  literary  inunortality,  in 
which  tlie  jmblislied  numbers  of  "  The  Friend "  are  pre- 
served to  us,  it  ajtpears  strange  and  even  humiliating,  that 
such  })eriodical  writing  should,  in  our  century,  under  what- 
ever disadvantages,  liave  failed  of  adequate  support.  But 
Avhat,  after  all,  must  we  say?  That,  in  this  defective  world, 
snuill  worms  destroy  imposing  gourds,  that,  as  Richter  re- 
marks, though  wings  are  admirable  for  the  azure,  we  want 
boots  for  the  paving  stones,  that  the  consummate  linguis- 
tic skill  and  high  metaphysics  of  Coleridge  were  rendered 
unavailing,  not  solely  through  the  indifterence  or  stupidity 
of  his  countrymen,  but  through  ^ich  small  and  undignified 
shortcomings,  as  want  of  punctuality,  want  of  clearness, 
and  want  of  business  tact. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  sojourn  at  the  Lakes,  Coleridge's 
mode  of  existence,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  De  Quincey,  was 
cheerless  and  anomalous.  Towards  the  afternoon,  he  de- 
scended from  his  bedroom ;  and  through  the  still  watches 
of  the  night,  until  tlie  morning  struck  the  stars,  his  lonely 
taper  burned  mournfully  in  his  window.  The  same  writer 
assures  us,  that  the  intense  glow  of  sympathy  and  joyous 
admiration,  with  which  Coleridge  had  once  gazed  upon 
Xature,  had  now  well-nigh  died  away :  the  magic  had 
j)assed  from  stream  and  lake,  from  wood  and  mountain, 
from  the  ocean  and  the  stars  :  they  woke  no  tones  of  music 
in  his  breast,  they  lit  no  fire  of  rapture  in  his  eye.  Ah, 
what  a  mournful  change  was  here! 

In  1810,  Coleridge  quitted  the  Lake  country  forever.  In 
the  early  ])art  of  1814,  we  find  him  lecturing  at  Bristol. 
0])ium  was  now  in  the  full  exercise  of  its  tyrannic  and 
deadly  power.  Sternly,  and  with  sincerest  effort,  he  re- 
sisted it,  but  its  magic  became  ever  the  more  irresistible; 
its  necromancy  had  smitten  his  energy  with  fatal  pai'alysis. 
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The  effort  to  fi-ee  liimself  from  the  spell  was  vain;  the 
thrill  of  temporary  gladness,  as  of  returning  youth  and 
rapture,  formed  so  Avitching  a  contrast  to  the  remorse  and 
almost  desj^air  of  his  disenchanted  hours,  that  he  ever 
threw  himself  again  into  the  arms  of  his  destroyer.  He 
seems  to  us  to  be  sorrowfully,  but  truly,  imaged  by  his  own 
"  miserable  knight,"  haunted  by  the  sj^ectre  of  a  bright  and 
beautiful  lady,  from  the  ghastly  gleam  of  whose  eye  he 
could  not  escape,  and  whom  he  Tcnew  to  be  a  fiend. 

The  wild  fire  in  his  eye,  and  other  indications,  revealed 
to  Cottle  the  melancholy  state  of  affairs.  In  deepest  dis- 
tress, and  actuated  by  his  sincere  and  tender  love  for  Cole- 
ridge, he  resolved  to  address  to  him  an  expostulating  letter. 
With  Cottle,  we  can  find  no  fault ;  the  voice  of  duty  to  his 
friend  and  to  his  God  prompted  the  effort ;  but,  with  deep 
conviction  we  must  say,  he  was  not  the  man  to  perform 
the  task.  The  delicate  and  reverential  kindness  which 
every  sentence  should  have  breathed ;  the  admiring  and 
bewailing  pity,  distinguishing  minutely  and  unremittingly 
between  crime  and  disease ;  the  manliness  of  friendly  and 
most  earnest  advice,  witli  no  tone  of  censorious  exhortation 
or  blame  ;  —  these  were  beyond  the  mental  capacity  of 
Cottle.  How  sad  are  these  words  in  reply :  —  "  You  have 
poured  oil  in  the  raw  and  festering  wounds  of  an  old  friend's 
conscience,  Cottle !  but  it  is  oil  of  vitriol!''''  And  what 
an  unfathomable  sorrow  is  here  :  —  "I  have  prayed,  with 
drops  of  agony  on  my  brow ;  trembling,  not  only  before 
the  justice  of  my  Maker,  l)ut  even  before  the  mercy  of  my 
Redeemer.  'I  gave  thee  so  many  talents,  what  hast  thou 
done  with  them  ?  ' " 

Ah  !  little  did  Cottle,  or  even  Southey,  with  his  far 
greater  soul,  know  of  the  fearful  battle  which  this  mighty 
and  valiant  spirit  had  to  fight ;  we  must  even  say  that  they 
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(lid  not  fully  attend  to  wlmt  tlioy  niiizlit  pl.iinly  have  dis- 
cerned. Does  not  the  whole  eourse  of  Coleridge's  life  in- 
dicate Btemest  effort  ?  His  newspaper  writing,  his  editing 
"  The  Friend,"  his  long  researches  into  metaphysics  and 
theology ;  do  they  not  show  an  earnest  and  noble  effort  to 
attain  "the  perennial  fireproof  joys  of  constant  employ- 
ment?" do  they  not  show  a  soul  struggling,  with  Titanic 
effort  and  deadly  perseverance,  against  a  viewless  but  re- 
sistless power?  Could  aught  which  Southey  or  Cottle 
might  say,  instil  a  deeper  abhorrence  of  opium  into  Cole- 
ridge's mind  than  was  there  already?  Could  any  human 
hand  portray  its  effects  and  influence,  in  darker  hues,  than 
those  in  which,  in  his  own  agonized  and  blasted  soul,  they 
were  imaged  already  to  the  eye  of  Coleridge  ?  It  was  not 
advice  or  exhortation  which  was  needed ;  it  was  kindliest, 
tenderest  co-operation  witli  the  efforts  of  the  sufferer:  it 
was  admiring  sympathy  and  respectful  assistance.  Good 
conscientious  Cottle  somewhat  mistook  his  function  in  ad- 
dressing Coleridge,  and  his  attempt  was,  of  com-se,  unat- 
tended with  any  important  result. 

In  1816,  Coleridge  took  up  his  abode  at  Highgate,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  London,  under  the  roof  of  Mr. 
Gillman,  a  jOiysician-  Here  he  thenceforw^ard  remained; 
and  here  he  terminated  his  career,  in  1834.  During  this  long 
period,  he  constantly  displayed  his  astonishing  intellectual 
powers;  and  exhil)ited,  along  with  them,  the  marvellous 
and  melancholy  prostration  of  the  powers  of  action.  On 
the  whole,  from  these  years  tliere  seems  to  breathe  a  wail- 
ing cadence  of  unutterable  sorrow.  Splendors  there  were, 
beautiful,  meteoric;  but  they  ajipear  but  as  the  gleaming 
of  nightly  meteors  over  the  pale  Arctic  snow,  far  different 
from  the  calm  and  brightening  beams  of  morn.  His  men- 
tal powers  were  still  mighty  and  rampant,  as  an  army  of 
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lions ;  hut  lus  will,  that  should  have  guided  and  subdued 
them,  was  feeble  and  wavering  as  a  deer. 

Yet  how  wonderful  is  th'e  power  of  genius !  Mournfully 
as  the  lines  of  decision  had  faded  from  that  cheek,  sadly  as 
the  fire  was  dimmed  in  that  eye,  broken  as  were  the  tones 
of  that  once  soft  and  melodious  voice,  ardent  and  gifted 
souls  were  drawn  instinctively  towards  him.  Week  after 
week  and  year  after  year,  did  they  listen  attentively,  did 
they  journey  patiently;  drawn  by  the  weird  gleam  of  the 
halo  of  genius  round  his  brow.  A  sort  of  undefined  glory 
encompassed  him ;  an  influence  proceeded  fi-om  him  as  of 
some  Avizard  power,  allied  to  inspiration,  and  linked  in  some 
mysterious  manner  with  infinitude.  Round  his  shrine  was 
ever  a  brilliant  troop  of  powerful  young  minds ;  among 
the  otliers,  we  can  see  William  Hazlitt,  John  Sterling,  and 
Thomas  Carlyle. 

The  last  mentioned  writer,  in  his  lately  published  life  of 
John  Sterling,  has  devoted  a  chapter  to  Coleridge ;  and  we 
present  to  our  readers  the  following  sketch  of  him  during 
his  Highgate  life,  from  Carlyle's  iinequalled  pencil :  — 

"  Coleridge  sat  on  tlie  brow  of  Highgate  Hill  in  those 
years,  looking  down  on  London  and  its  smoke-tumult,  like 
a  sage  escaped  from  the  inanity  of  life's  battle ;  attracting 
towards  him  the  thoughts  of  innumerable  braA'e  souls  still 
engaged  there.  .  .  .  The  good  man,  he  was  now  getting 
old,  towards  sixty  perhaps ;  and  gave  you  the  idea  of  a  life 
that  had  been  full  of  sufferings ;  a  life  heavy-laden,  half- 
vanquished,  still  swimming  painfully  in  seas  of  manifold 
physical,  and  other  bewilderment.  Brow  and  head  were 
round,  and  of  massive  weight,  but  the  face  was  flabby  and 
irresolute.  The  deep  eyes,  of  a  light  haz.el,  were  as  full  of 
sorrow  as  of  inspiration  ;  confused  ])ain  looked  mildly  from 
them,  as  in  a  kind  of  mild  astonishment.     The  whole  figure 
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and  air,  LTood  and  ainiablc  otlicrwisc,  miiflit  be  callt'd  flal)l)y 
and  irrt'solute  ;  expressive  of  weakness  under  jtossibility  of 
strentftli.  lie  Inmg  loosely  on  his  limbs,  witli  knees  bent, 
and  stooping  attitude ;  in  walking  he  rather  shuffled  than 
decisively  stept ;  and  a  lady  once  remarked,  he  never  could 
lix  which  side  of  the  garden  walk  would  suit  him  best,  but 
continually  shifted  in  corkscrew  fashion  and  kept  trying 
both.  A  heavy-laden,  high-aspiring,  and  surely  mxxch  suf- 
fering man.  Plis  voice,  naturally  soft  and  good,  had  con- 
tracted itself  into  a  painful  snuffle  and  sing-song:  he  spoke 
as  if  preaching,  —  you  would  have  said,  preaching  earnestly 
and  also  hopelessly  the  weightiest  things.  I  still  recollect 
his  "object"  and  "subject,"  terms  of  continual  recurrence 
in  the  Kantean  province;  and  how  he  sung  and  snuffled 
them  into  "om-m-mject"  and  "sum-m-mject,"  with  a  kind 
of  solemn  shake  or  quaver,  as  he  rolled  along."  He  died, 
as  we  have  said,  in  1834. 

There  are  four  aspects  under  wliich  Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge presents  himself  to  our  gaze  :  —  those  of  poet,  philos- 
o])her,  critic,  and  conversationalist.  Our  glance  at  him  in 
these  capacities  must  be  very  hurried.  The  perusal  of 
Coleridge's  poetry  is  singularly  suggestive  of  the  idea  of 
stupendous  powers,  never  exerted  to  their  full  extent,  and 
never  applied  to  objects  fully  worthy  of  their  might.  To 
paint  with  delicate  exactness,  until  the  mimicry  produces 
a  titillating  delight;  to  evoke  visions  from  dreamland,  and 
present  them,  dressed  in  the  gaudy  tinsel  of  fancy,  to  the 
eye  of  ennui-stricken  maiden,  demanding  no  effort  of 
thought,  inspiring  no  new  and  nobler  life ;  such  may  have 
been  the  attempts  of  some,  whom  it  would  be  deemed 
hard  to  exclude  from  the  confines  of  Parnassus;  but  such 
we  must  esteem  a  desecration  of  poetry,  and  such  could 
never  have  been  the  poetry  of  Coleridge.     To  flash  new 
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light  upon  the  destiny  of  man,  and  to  kindle  his  eye  with 
light  from  heaven,  must  ever  constitute  the  true  mission  of 
the  poet;  and  to  this  alone  could  Coleridge,  fully  and  finally, 
have  devoted  his  powers. 

But  to  these  objects,  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  ever,  in 
full  measure,  devoted  them.  He  has  done  much  ;  but  we 
are  profoundly  sensible  that  he  might  haA'e  done  more. 
Strains  of  softest,  gentlest  melody  he  has  left  us,  strains 
which  will  sound  in  the  ears  of  the  latest  generations ;  the 
gift  he  bestowed  upon  his  country  Avas  precious  and  mar- 
vellous. Yet  might  not  the  Titanic  powers  to  w^hich  they 
bear  witness  have  drawn  new  notes  of  grandeur  from  the 
great  unwritten  epic  of  human  history,  haAC  thrown  ncAV 
and  brighter  light  on  the  ways  of  God  to  man,  have  spread 
out  a  new  auroral  banner  to  illumine  man's  destiny,  and 
lead  him  nearer  to  the  celestial  country?  In  his  youth  he 
schemed  an  epic,  which  might  have  set  him  on  the  same 
starry  pinnacle  w^ith  Milton ;  but  it  was  his  fate  to  scheme, 
while  Milton,  heroic  in  every  fibre,  accomplished. 

We  shall  notice,  and  that  but  most  cursorily,  only  four 
of  Coleridge's  poems :  "  Religious  Musings,"  "  The  Ancient 
Mariner,"  "  Christabel,"  and  "Love." 

In  the  Pickering  edition  of  1844,  the  date  affixed  to  the 
"Religious  Musings"  is  Christmas  Eve,  1794.  If  this  is 
correct,  the  piece  was  composed  when  its  author  was  a 
dragoon  ;  but  Cottle  asserts  it  to  have  been  written  at  a 
later  period.  We  are  inclined,  hoAvever,  to  suspect,  that 
the  latter  has  confounded  subsequent  revision  and  addition, 
Avith  original  production.  At  all  events,  it  Avas  a  juA'cnile 
effort,  and  truly  it  Avas  a  mighty  one.  All  through  it,  there 
gloAVs  the  Avhite  heat  of  a  noblest  and  holiest  enthusiasm  ; 
its  tempestuous  rapture  remijids  you  of  Homer,  Some 
passages  gleam  with  a  Miltonic  grandeur  and  sublimity ; 
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anil  tlio  marvellous  power  witli  wliich  the  poet  spreads  his 
vivifying  enthusiasm  all  over  nature,  is  unsurj>asse(l. 

The  magnificent  personifications  with  wliich  this  jioem 
abounds,  are  perhaps  its  distinguishing  characteristic.  The 
power  of  j)ersonification,  we  regard  as  one  of  the  truest 
and  severest  tests  of  poetic  genius ;  and  among  modem 
])oets  Coleridge  and  Shelley  are  probably  its  greatest  mas- 
ters. As  a  specimen  of  the  ability  of  the  former  in  this 
way,  and  also  as  a  characteristic  extract  from  the  poem  of 
which  we  speak,  ^ve  quote  the  following  lines ;  our  readers 
will  recollect  Coleridge's  early  political  views,  and  the  ex- 
citement of  the  French  Revolution:  — 

"  Yet  is  the  day  of  retribution  nigh  ; 
The  Lamb  of  God  hath  open'd  the  fifth  sea 
And  upward  rush  on  swiftest  wing  of  fire 
The  innumerable  multitude  of  Wrongs 
By  man  on  man  inflicted  !     Rest  awhile, 
Children  of  wretchedness!     The  hour  is  nigh; 
And  lo  !  the  great,  the  rich,  the  mighty  !Men, 
The  Kings  and  the  chief  Captains  of  the  World, 
With  all  that  fix'd  on  high  like  stars  of  Heaven 
Shot  baleful  influence,  shall  be  cast  to  earth, 
Vile  and  down-trodden,  as  the  untimely  fruit 
Shook  from  the  fig-tree  by  a  sudden  storm. 
Even  now  the  storm  begins ;  each  gentle  name, 
Faith  and  meek  Piety,  with  fearful  joy 
Tremble  far  off" —  for  lo  !  the  giant  Frenzy, 
Uprooting  empires  with  his  whirlwind  ann, 
Moeketh  high  Heaven  ;  burst  hideous  from  the  cell 
Where  the  old  Hag,  unconquerable,  huge. 
Creation's  eyeless  drudge,  black  Ruin,  sits. 
Nursing  the  impatient  earthquake." 

That  "giant  Frenzy,"  we  are  inclined  to  pronojince  the 
finest   personification   in  the   whole  compass   of  modem 
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poetry ;  and  we  are  not  sure  that  two  such  figures  as  this, 
and  "creation's  eyeless  drudge,  black  Ruin,"  are  to  be 
found,  in  an  equally  short  space,  in  any  poem  that  ever 
was  written.  And  this  was  composed  ere  Coleridge  was 
twenty-five. 

The  "Ancient  Mariner"  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
products  of  modern  times.  So  much  has  been  said  of  it, 
that  little  need  now  be  added.  It  is  a  vivid  and  awful 
plaantasmagoria,  of  weird  mystery  and  temfic  sublimity. 
A  vision  of  wildest  grandeur,  which  passed  before  the 
poet's  ecstatic  eye,  it  was  cast  into  poetic  unity  by  the  viv- 
ifying power  of  imagination,  and  limned  forth  by  the  poetic 
hand  in  magical  and  meteoric  tints,  to  the  rivetted  eyes  of 
all  men.  Its  graphic  power  is  absolutely  wonderful ;  and 
we  need  only  remind  our  readers  what  an  important  ele- 
ment of  poetic  eflfect  this  is.  What  other  men  hear  of  the 
poet  sees;  in  the  intense  glow  of  poetic  rapture,  annihilat- 
ing time  and  S2:)ace,  he  gazes  one  moment  into  the  flames 
of  Tophet,  and  the  next  upon  the  crowns  of  the  Seraphim; 
what  other  men  speak  of,  he  paints.  It  is  perhaps  the 
mingling  of  awe,  and  mystery,  and  wildest  imagining,  with 
terrific  distinctness  of  picturing,  that  makes  the  spell,  which 
this  poem  throws  over  the  reader,  so  irresistible.  What  a 
picture  is  this :  — 

"  The  upper  air  burst  into  life ! 

And  a  hundred  fire-flags  sheen ; 
To  and  fro  tlicy  were  hurried  about ! 
And  to  and  fro,  and  in  and  out, 
The  wan  stars  danced  between. 

And  the  coming  wind  did  roar  more  loud, 

And  the  sails  did  sigli  like  sedge ; 
And  the  rain  ])ourcd  down  from  one  black  cloud; 

The  moon  was  at  its  edge. 
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The  thick  black  cloud  was  cleft,  and  still 

The  moon  was  at  its  side  ; 
Like  waters  shot  from  some  high  crag, 
The  lightning  fell  with  never  a  jag, 

A  river  steep  and  wide." 

Those  wan  stars,  that  black  cloud  with  the  moon  at  its 
edge,  and  that  river  of  lightning,  make  uj)  surely  one  of 
the  most  temfic  landscapes  ever  conceived  or  portrayed. 
What  a  still  and  awful  sublimity,  too,  is  there  in  these 
lines :  — 

"  Still  as  a  slave  before  his  lord, 
The  ocean  hath  no  blast ; 
His  great  hrujht  eye  most  sUentbj 
Up  to  the  moon  is  cast." 

If,  again,  we  consider  the  imagery  of  the  poem,  we  find  it 
also  perfect :  — 

"  Day  after  day,  day  after  day, 

\^'e  stuck,  nor  breath  nor  motion ; 
As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean." 

The  inexpressible  beauty  and  appropriateness  of  this  image 
were  never  sur])assed. 

And  does  not  the  heart  thrill  with  the  aerial  melody,  and 
serene  loveliness,  of  these  so  simple  lines? 

"  It  ceased  ;  yet  still  the  sails  made  on 

A  pleasant  noise  till  noon, 
A  noise  like  of  a  hidden  brook 

In  the  leafy  month  of  June, 
That  to  the  sleejjing  woods  all  night 

Singeth  a  gentle  tune." 

But  we  can  particularize  the  beauties  of  tliis  poem  no 
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fartlicr.  "We  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  wondrous  phan- 
tasmagorias, one  of  the  most  marvellous  pieces  of  imagina- 
tive painting,  to  be  met  with  in  ancient  or  modern  poetry. 

"Cliristabel"  is  a  production  by  itself  Coleridge  wrote 
no  other  jnece  like  it,  and  no  man  but  Coleridge  ever  could 
liaAC  written  it.  The  idea  of  satanic  enmity  and  malice, 
under  the  garb  of  angelic  innocence  and  beauty,  seems  to 
have  been  much  present  to  the  mind  of  Coleridge.  Geral- 
dine,  and  the  fiend  lady  beautiful  and  bright,  are  personifi- 
cations of  the  same  thought ;  and  it  is  one  of  chilliest  hor- 
ror. We  give  no  excerpts  from  "  Christabel ;  '*  its  most 
striking  passages  have  been  quoted  numberless  times.  The 
blending  of  undefined  mystery  and  awe,  with  the  most 
vivid  bodying  forth  of  each  portrait  in  the  picture,  and  the 
most  delicate  minuteness  in  laying  on  the  tints,  perhaps 
distinguish  it  as  a  poem. 

"We  lack  words  to  speak  our  admiration  of  Coleridge's 
poem  called  "  Love."  Its  melody  rolls  trancingly  over  the 
soul,  raising  unutterable  emotions;  its  gentle  but  mighty 
enthusiasm,  calm  as  a  cloudless  summer  noon,  wraps  the 
whole  being  in  an  atmosphere  of  rapture ;  its  ideally  beau- 
tiful painting  lauglis  at  our  joower  of  admiration.  There 
are  a  few  pieces  in  our  language  which  stand  apart  from  all 
others,  in  unapproached,  inexhaustible  loveliness :  among 
these  we  place  Milton's  "Allegro"  and  "II  Penseroso," 
Shelley's  "  Cloud,"  and  Coleridge's  "  Love."  Our  readers, 
of  course,  all  know  it ;  but  Ave  must  once  more  recall  to 
their  minds  its  serenely  beautiful  commencement:  — 

"  All  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delights, 
Whatever  stirs  this  mortal  frame, 
All  are  but  ministers  of  Love, 
And  feed  his  sacred  flame. 
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Oft  in  my  wakiiij:  hours  do  I 

Live  o'er  again  that  happy  hour, 
Wlien  midway  on  the  mount  I  lay, 

Beside  the  ruin'd  tower.  , 

The  moonshine,  stoalinp  o'er  the  scene, 
H;i(l  blended  with  the  liglits  of  eve  ; 

And  she  was  there,  my  hope,  my  joy  — 
My  own  dear  Genevieve  ! " 

The  pieces  we  liave  mentioned  are  the  most  wondei-ful 
efforts  of  Coleridge,  We  have  been  able  to  do  little  more 
than  refer  to  them  as  proofs  of  his  gigantic  powers,  with- 
out, in  any  adequate  measure,  analyzing  or  displaying  their 
beauties. 

Of  Coleridge,  as  philosopher  and  critic,  we  cannot  speak, 
save  in  the  briefest  terms.  The  "  Friend,"  the  "  Aids  to 
Ketiection,"  the  "  Biographia  Literaria,"  and  the  "  Method," 
are  his  leading  contributions  to  criticism  and  pliiloso})hy. 
We  shall  not  charact^erize  them  sei)arately.  They  abound  in 
2>rofound  wisdom  and  2>ractical  insight;  a  collection  of  ajih- 
orisms  might  be  made  from  them,  we  venture  to  say,  em- 
bodying all,  or  almost  all,  the  great  truths,  religious,  moral, 
and  political,  whose  proclamation  constitutes  the  spiritual 
advancement  and  attainment  of  the  nineteenth  century ; 
their  style  is  on  all  hands  considered  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect of  models.  Of  his  distinction  between  the  reason  and 
the  understanding,  which  was  the  keystone  of  his  j^hiloso- 
phy,  and  which  has  so  widely  influenced  philosophic  thought 
in  our  century;  and  of  his  distinction  between  the  imagi- 
nation and  the  fancy,  to  which  critics  have  been  so  much 
beholden,  we  shall  say  nothing.  Their  importance  may  be 
very  great ;  they  may  have  led  to  new  and  rich  fields  of 
thought ;  but  Ave  are  very  far  from  thinking  that  it  is  by 
estimating  their  j)recise  value,  that  a  correct  or  adequate 
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idea  of  the  influence  which  Coleridge  has  exerted,  and  the 
work  he  has  done,  is  to  be  obtained.  It  is  in  the  spiritual 
impulse  which  he  communicated  to  British  thought ;  in  the 
Ttew  earnestness  and  elevated  enthusiasm  with  which  he 
inspired  the  noblest  spirits  of  our  age ;  in  the  new  life 
which  he  kindled  in  thousands  of  hearts,  that  the  extent 
and  magnitude  of  his  influence  are  to  be  seen.  From  his 
works,  in  their  Avhole  range,  comes  a  mild  but  powerful 
influence,  jjurging  the  soul  of  earthliness,  turning  the  eye 
heavenward,  and  nerving  the  arm  to  noblest  endeavor; 
while  mammonism,  selfishness,  and  baseness,  like  sjiectres 
and  night-birds  at  the  morning  strains  of  Memnon,  are 
startled  and  flee  away.  To  perform  this  work  in  our  gold- 
Avorshipping  age,  Coleridge  seems  pre-eminently  to  have 
been  missioned  by  the  Most  High.  And  when  the  reader 
conceives  to  himself  the  effect  of  this,  in  its  thousandfold 
ramifications,  through  our  fiimilies,  our  churches,  and  our 
literary  schools,  to  trace  which  is  at  j^resent  im])ossible  for 
us,  he  will  agree  with  i^s  in  thinking  the  work  of  Coleridge 
a  far  extending  and  mighty  work. 

To  Coleridge's  conversational  powers,  allusion  has  already 
been  made.  On  all  hands  they  have  been  recognized  as 
wonderful ;  but  there  has  been  an  important  diflTerence  of 
opinion  regarding  them.  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  the  work  from 
which  we  have  already  quoted,  says :  —  "  I  have  heard  Cole- 
ridge talk,  with  eager  musical  energy,  two  stricken  hours, 
his  face  radiant  and  moist,  and  communicate  no  meaning 
whatever  to  any  individual  of  his  hearers  —  certain  of 
whom,  I  for  one,  still  kept  eagerly  listening  in  hope,"  etc. 
The  importance  of  this  is  very  great,  and  its  weight  can- 
not, by  any  means,  be  entirely  nullified.  It  is  diflicult  for 
any  reader  of  Carlyle  to  believe,  or  even  conceive,  tliat,  in 
any  such  case,  his  earnest  and  fiery  eye  would  not  see  into 
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the  honrt  of  wh:it  matter  tliere  was.  But  we  must  listen 
to  another  autliority  on  the  subject,  wliicli  will  also  be  rec- 
ognized as  of  weighty  inij)ort,  that  of  Mr.  Dc  Quincey;  — 
"  Colendge,  to  many  people,  and  often  I  have  heard  the 
complaint,  seemed  to  wander;  and  lie  seemed  then  to 
wander  the  most,  when,  in  fact,  his  resistance  to  the  wan- 
dering instinct  was  greatest,  viz.,  when  the  compass  and 
huge  circuit  by  which  his  illustrations  moved,  travelled 
farthest  into  remote  regions,  before  they  began  to  revolve. 
Long  l)efore  this  coming  round  commenced,  most  people 
had  lost  him,  and  naturally  enough  supjiosed  that  he  had 
lost  himself.  They  continued  to  admire  the  separate  beauty 
of  the  thoughts,  but  did  not  see  their  relations  to  the  dom- 
inant theme I  can  assert,  upon  my  long  and  in- 
timate knowledge  of  Coleiidge's  mind,  that  logic,  the  most 
severe,  was  as  inalienable  from  his  modes  of  thinking  as 
grammar  from  his  language." 

Under  the  shield-of  De  Quincey,  we  venture  to  suggest, 
that  the  practical  energy  of  Carlyle,  and  the  fact  that  long 
and  subtle  trauis  of  abstract  speculation  are  not  congenial 
to  his  mind,  may  afford  a  solution  of  the  circumstance,  that 
he  failed  to  discover  order  or  continuity  of  argument,  where, 
to  the  more  practised  metaphysical  intellect  of  De  Quincey, 
all  was  beautifully  and  emj)hatically  jierspicuous. 

We  have  finished  our  cursory  survey  of  the  life  and 
works  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  Around  his  career 
are  glories  as  of  empyrean  light ;  and  sorrows  that  might 
draw  tears  from  the  Seraphim.  Of  kind  and  gentle  nature, 
and  by  constitution  and  early  education  ill  adaj)ted  for  the 
sore  buffetings  of  the  life-battle,  his  intellectual  vision  was 
wide  as  that  of  the  eagle,  and  piercing  as  that  of  the 
lynx ;  his  love  of  nature  was  deep  and  delicate  as  a  Naiad's 
that  lias  dwelt  forever  by  a  fountain  in  the  silent  wood ; 
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his  youth  v\'ns  bright,  and  radiant  with  the  beams  of  prom- 
ise ;  his  intellectual  prowess,  in  its  full  expansion,  was 
gazed  on  with  dumb  astonishment ;  while,  in  beautiful  union 
with  this,  was  a  fantastic,  almost  childish  playfulness  and 
geniality  of  heart.  His  religion,  desj^tite  the  sad  anomaly 
in  his  character,  and  the  baleful  influence  of  the  power 
iinder  whose  magic  he  lay,  we  must,  from  the  whole  spirit 
of  his  writings,  from  the  deep  devotion  of  his  private  let- 
ters, and  from  the  agonized  struggle  of  his  life,  declare  to 
have  been  profound  and  all-pervasive.  In  a  fatal  hour,  he 
quaffed  the  enchanting  draught  of  opium,  and  there  was 
not  enough  of  rugged  vigor  in  his  soul  to  break  the  spell; 
henceforward  it  was  as  if  the  spirit  of  an  eagle  Avas  closed 
in  the  heart  of  a  dove.  'We  image  him  to  ourselves  as  a 
desert-born  steed,  with  hoofs  to  outrun  the  wind,  and  eyes 
to  outgleam  the  lightning,  but  smitten,  at  the  bright  morn- 
ing hour,  by  the  withering  Samiel,  and  thenceforward  stag- 
gering, with  eye  dimmed  and  limbs  tottering,  along  the 
burning  sand. 
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Among  the  many  wonderful  phenomena  of  human  his- 
tory, "svar  liolds  a  prominent,  if  not  the  most  prominent, 
place ;  in  the  web  of  human  destiny,  it  has  marked  itself 
by  a  deep  and  continuous  stain  of  red ;  it  has  directed 
every  national  development,  it  has  called  forth  every  human 
emotion,  it  has  entered  into  the  composition  of  every  lan- 
guage. It  is,  withal,  a  phenomenon  Avhose  meaning  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  read,  and  of  which,  we  must  make  bold 
to  say,  the  readings  have  been  extremely  unsatisfactory. 

To  discern  that  war  is  essentially  an  evil,  demands  no 
singular  amount,  and  no  extraordinary  exercise,  of  pene- 
tration. The  foir  Earth  that  smiles  daily  to  the  sun,  decked 
in  flowery  garlands  by  the  hand  of  Summer,  might  surely 
serve  a  nobler  end  than  to  be  the  dwelling-place  of  self- 
exterminating  beings ;  the  lordly  rivers,  wandering  through 
stately  champaigns,  and,  like  beneficent  queens,  scattering 
rich  bounties  around  them,  were  surely  not  designed  to  be 
reddened  and  thickened  by  the  gore  of  brother  men;  the 
mountains  that  rise  so  grandly  to  meet  the  glance  of  Morn, 
were  surely  not  set  there  to  flash  back  that  glance  from  the 
bristling  line  of  steel ;  the  soft,  luxuriant  plains  of  Ceres 
and  Flora  were  surely  destined  finally  to  some  higher  object 

than  to  be  the  battle-fields  of  Bellona  and  Mars.     War,  it 
13* 
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must  be  allowed,  is  a  relic  of  chaos  onct  old  niglit.  But 
let  us  not  imagine  that  this  is  the  whole  truth  concerning 
it;  its  source  leads  us  back  to  the  unfathomable  mysteries, 
but  its  history  is  not  utterly  inexplicable,  and  its  actings 
are  not  by  any  means  simply  malign.  Let  it  be  granted 
that  human  history  bears  unquestionable  evidence  of  some 
fearful  taint,  of  some  fatal  curse ;  let  it  be  recognized  that 
the  path  of  the  generations  has  been  over  a  burning  marl, 
which  would  not  become  the  pavement  of  heaven,  and 
war  becomes  explicable.  It  has  not  been  all  in  vain  that 
the  generations  haA'e  ever  marched  to  battle  music :  the 
car  oi^  Civilization  has  dri])ped  with  blood ;  those  throes- 
and  throbbings  which  mark  every  new  birth  of  society 
have  been  wars. 

The  great  event  which  has  given  tone  and  color  to  the 
history  of  our  time,  and  Avithout  a  knowledge  of  which  it 
is  impossible  to  understand  the  nineteenth  century,  is  the^ 
first  French  Revolution.  It  was  the  last  m-eat  awakeninsc 
of  the  European  intellect;  as  every  other  such  awakening, 
it  was  followed  by  wars  :  — 

"  For  all  the  past  of  Time  reveals 
A  bridal  dawn  of  thunder  peals 
Wherever  Thought  hath  wedded  Fact." 

We  venture  the  assertion,  that  the  character  of  these  wars 
has  been  very  widely  misconceived.  Mr.  Carlyle,  alluding 
to  them,  and  to  Pitt  as  one  of  their  chief  movers,  exclaims: 
—  "The  result  of  all  which,  what  was  it?  Elderly  men 
can  remember  the  tar  barrels  l)nrnt  for  success  and  thrice 
immortal  victory  in  the  business,  and  yet  what  result  had 
Ave?  The  French  Revolution,  a  Fact  decreed  in  the  Eter- 
nal Councils,  could  not  be  ]>ut  down,"  etc.  We  shall  not 
stay  to  ask  how  it  came  that  the  "  Eternal  Councils"  ceased 
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to  not  when  Pitt  came  upon  tlic  stage,  and  allowed  that 
singular  j)uppct  to  cut  tlic  threads  of  destiny  and  play  his 
part  in  independence  of  them ;  we  shall  merely  remark, 
that,  to  our  thinking,  the  Eternal  Councils,  or,  as  we  shall 
jirefer  saying,  the  hand  of  the  Christian  God,  was  as  mani- 
fest in  the  wars  as  in  the  revolution.  The  time  was  not 
yet  come  for  democracy;  it  was  destined  that  the  fire  which 
threatened  to  gird  the  world  should,  for  the  time,  be 
quenched,  and  nature  did  not  grudge  a  deep  deluge  of  blood 
for  the  ])urpose.  Were  there  no  other  end  attained  by 
these  wars  than  to  prove,  in  the  groans  and  thunders  of 
battle,  that  it  was  not  the  doctrine  of  Voltaire  that  was  to 
renovate  the  world  —  that  the  light  in  which  the  nations 
were  to  rejoice  Avas  not  to  shine  from  the  saloons  of  philo- 
sophism — it  were  enough  to  demonstrate  their  supervision 
and  direction  by  the  eye  of  Providence.  To  use  a  figure 
suggested  by  Shakspeare,  the  tree  of  humanity  had  to  be 
lanced,  and  lanced  fearfully,  at  least  once  more,  ere  it 
reached  its  final  glory  and  beauty. 

The  lions  of  democracy  arose  in  wild  fury;  they  were 
then  yoked  in  glad  submission  to  the  car  of  their  emperor, 
and  would  have  drawn  him  in  triumph,  like  the  god  of  old, 
around  the  world  ;  but  an  instrument  was  raised  up  and 
duly  fitted  to  dash  him  from  his  seat,  and  to  send  him  to 
his  lonely  isle.  Upon  both  of  these  from  the  first  rested 
the  eye  of  God.  The  name  of  the  one  Avas  Napoleon :  the 
other  was  that  dauntless,  calm,  and  stately  hero,  over  Avliose 
tomb,  with  a  tear  of  ])ride,  and  not  of  sorrow,  Britannia  now 
weeps. 

Arthur  Wellesley,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  was  born  in 
Ireland  in  the  year  1769.  Both  the  precise  locality  and 
the  precise  date  of  the  event  have  been  disputed  ;  we  think 
the  writer  of  the  biogiaphy  which  appeared  in  the  Times 
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has  established  that  tlie  month  was  April,  and  rej.cKfc'd  it 
at  least  extremely  probable  that  the  place  was  Dublin.  By- 
original  extraction  he  was  English,  but  a  naturalization  of 
more  than  two  centuries  had  rendered  the  family  from 
which  lie  sprung  thoroughly  Irish.  In  the  same  year  which 
Avitnessed  the  arrival  of  Wellington  in  our  world,  there 
was  another  little  boy  born  in  Ajaccio;  he  was  ushered 
into  the  world  on  a  piece  of  tapestry,  embroidered  with 
scenes  from  the  Iliad ;  they  called  him  Najioleon.  Arthur 
Welleslcy  received  his  military  education  at  Angers,  in 
France.  In  the  year  1787,  he  received  his  commission  as 
ensign  in  the  73d  infantry  regiment.  In  the  boyhood  of 
Wellington  there  occurred  nothing  deserving  mention. 

Strangely  enough,  it  Avas  in  Belgium  that  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley  served  his  first  campaign.  There  he  received  his 
first  practical  military  lesson,  in  its  rugged  sternness,  little 
dreaming  that  there  lay  the  commencement  of  that  training, 
which,  on  these  very  plains,  Avas  to  result  in  his  becoming 
the  envy  and  admiration  of  the  world.  The  campaign  was 
extremely  disastrous  to  Great  Britain,  and  extremely  prof- 
itable to  her  future  hero.  Of  many  gi'eat  generals,  and, 
with  emphasis,  of  Napoleon  himself,  it  might  be  said  that 
victoiy  is  their  ruin.  The  feeling  of  danger  and  the  sounds 
of  battle  brace  their  nerves,  and  clear  their  intellectual 
vision ;  but  the  sound  of  a  world's  applause  intoxicates 
and  maddens  them ;  thinking  to  shake  the  spheres,  they 
suddenly  find  that  they  are  mortal,  and  fall  headlong.  But 
of  Wellington,  and  the  whole  class  of  generals  which  he 
represented,  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  every  mistake  is 
worth  a  triumph,  every  defeat  worth  a  victory.  It  was  so 
in  the  case  of  Wollesley's  first  campaign.  He  saw  there, 
in  the  most  striking  illustration,  the  combined  action  of 
defective  organization,  inefficient  commissariat,  and  miser- 
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able  equipment;  he  saw,  in  a  word,  tlie  operation  of  all 
those  errors  and  evils  which  are  born  of  incapacity ;  and 
he  witnessed  their  result  —  disgrace  and  destiniction.  Per- 
forming, in  his  subordinate  position,  all  that  clearne.ss  of 
vision  and  energetic  action  could  effect;  seizing  every  error 
or  reverse,  and  making  it  "vassal  unto"  wisdom  ;  he  served 
a  very  valuable  apprenticeship  to  his  j)n)fessi()n  in  this 
Belgium  cami)aign  which  fell  in  the  end  of  1794  and  the 
beginning  of  1795. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1797,  Colonel  Wellesley 
arrived  at  Calcutta ;  a  short  time  afterwards,  his  brother, 
Lord  Mornington,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Indian 
government.  The  main  featm*es  of  his  character  were  now 
distinctly  ])ercej)tible.  An  intellect  of  uncommon  clear- 
ness, comi)rehension,  and  vigor,  was  ruled  and  directed  by 
a  prevailing  and  ardent  devotion  to  war;  a  calm  but  sleep- 
less energy,  in  alliance  Avith  a  penetrating  intellect,  searched 
every  circumstance  to  its  root,  unravelled  every  complexity, 
and  carefully  stored  every  fragment  of  knowledge,  which 
bore  on  the  theory  or  practice  of  his  profession;  cheerful- 
ness among  friends,  and  reserve  in  general  society,  masked 
a  soul  whose  power  necessitated  its  internal  working.  In 
person,  he  is  represented  as  having  been  handsome  and 
soldier-likc  ;  the  light  in  his  eye  was  steady  and  piercing; 
an  occasional  abstraction  and  impatience  indicated  the  fiery 
energy  th;it  was  in  want  of  a  world  to  conquer.  By  acci- 
dent or  intention,  he  passed  a  few  weeks  at  Madras,  soon 
after  his  arrival  in  India ;  the  period  was  short,  but  it  was 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  acquire  an  accurate  and  compre- 
hensive acquaintance  with  the  affiiirs  of  the  presidency, 
and  the  warlike  capacities  of  the  C.-irnatic.  The  time  soon 
came  when  it  was  to  avail  him  much. 

Wellington's  campaigns  in  India  were  three.     The  first 
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was  against  Tippoo  Sultaun,  the  dreaded  ruler  of  Mysore ; 
the  second  was  the  arduous,  but  somewhat  amusing,  chase 
and  destruction  of  Dhoondiah  Waugh,  the  robber  of  the 
Maliratta  hills;  the  third  was  the  glorious  campaign  of 
Assaye,  which  rivalled  the  renown  of  Plassey,  and  contin- 
ued one  of  the  brightest  blazons  on  the  shield  of  Welling- 
ton. We  shall  concern  ourselves  but  slightly  with  the  first 
two ;  Assaye  deserves  a  longer  notice. 

The  eam])aign  against  Tippoo,  in  which  Wellesley  seiwed 
in  a  subordinate  capacity,  ended  Avith  the  capture  of  Ser- 
ingapatam  and  the  death  of  its  former  possessor.  This 
took  place  in  the  summer  of  1799.  Colonel  Wellesley  was 
appointed  to  the  government  of  the  place,  and  a  very  ex- 
tensive jurisdiction  assigned  him.  His  discharge  of  the 
duties  thus  im])osed  is  strongly  illustrative  of  his  character, 
and  formed  a  very  important  part  of  that  education  which 
produced  the  fortifier  of  Toitcs  Vedras  and  the  conqueror 
of  Watei-loo.  To  our  great  general  we  may  very  emphat- 
ically apply  the  fine  and  pointed  remark  of  Sallust  con- 
cerning Jugurtha  —  "  Sane,  quod  diflScillimum  in  primis 
est,  et  prcelio  strenuus  erat,  et  bonus  consilio"  —  his  sound 
and  massive  strength  availed  him  alike  in  camp  and  cabinet. 
Even  at  this  early  stage  of  his  career,  he  displayed  a  com- 
2)rehensiveness  which  could  administer  the  affairs  of  prov- 
inces, and  a  minute  aceurncy  which  could  investigate  the 
most  intricate  or  insignificant  detail  of  currency.  Into 
every  department  of  the  administration  he  introduced 
efficiency;  the  affairs  of  the  provinces  over  which  he  ruled 
soon  wore  an  improA'ed  aspect ;  and  the  gratitude  and 
api)lause  of  those  over  whom  his  sway  extended  rewarded 
his  efforts. 

The  long  chase  which  issued  in  the  slaughter  of  Dhoon- 
diah and   the   dis|K'rsion   of  his  followers,  is  of  too  small 
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importance  to  detain  us;  but  an  incident  which  marked 
its  dose  deserves  notice.  In  tlie  cainj)  of  tlie  robher  diief- 
tain  was  fouinl  his  Httle  son,  aged  tour  years,  anrl  they 
brouglit  liim  to  Wehesley.  He  treated  the  cliild  with 
tender  kindness,  protected  liim  wliile  he  remained  in  India, 
and,  on  leaving  for  Enghmd,  committed  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  to  the  care  of  Colonel  Symmonds  for  the  use  of 
the  boy.  The  act  was  kindly  and  beautiful;  it  rests  upon 
his  early  laurels  like  a  sunbeam.  The  campaign  against 
Dhoondiah  took  place  in  1800 ;  Wellesley  was  created 
major-general  in  1802. 

The  battle  of  Assaye  was  one  of  the  boldest  and  most 
brilliant  ever  fought  by  Wellington.  The  campaign  origi- 
nated in  the  antagonism  of  two  great  powers,  between 
which  lay  the  contest  for  the  possession  of  India  —  the 
Mahrattas,  of  the  west,  and  the  British,  whose  territories 
lay  principally  to  the  nortli  and  east.  The  Mahrattas  were 
a  powerful  and  warlike  ])eople,  Avho  had  successfully  resisted 
the  enijure  of  the  Great  Mogul.  Against  the  British  power, 
three  of  their  mightiest  chiefs  contended  —  Scindiah,  Hol- 
car,  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar.  Their  force  was  formidable 
and  imposing.  By  his  ex])erience  in  other  campaigns, 
however,  Wellesley  knew  well  the  conditions  of  an  Indian 
war ;  of  the  country,  in  its  every  feature,  he  had  the  most 
intimate  knowledge ;  and  he  had  formed  a  correct  idea  of 
the  power  of  the  British  st)ldier. 

To  comi)rchend  clearly  the  various  aspects  and  move- 
ments of  the  battle  of  Assaye,  is  not  a  very  simjjle  matter; 
what  })icture  we  have  ourselves  formed  of  it  in  our  own 
mind,  we  shall  endeavor  to  present  to  our  readers. 

The  Kaitna,  a  small  branch  of  the  great  Godavery  river, 
which  rises  in  the  north-west  of  the  peninsula  of  ITindostan 
.and  flows  south-east,  runs  from  west  to  east.     On  its  north- 
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ern  bank  is  the  village  of  Assaye,  and,  some  small  distance 
to  the  west  of  that  place,  the  village  or  station  of  Bokerdun. 
It  was  posted  ou  the  northern  bank  of  tliis  stream  that 
General  "VVellesley,  advancing  from  the  south,  descried,  on 
the  23d  of  September,  1803,  the  combined  forces  of  Scindiah 
and  the  Rajar  of  Berar,  in  number  about  50,000,  with  an 
immense  park  of  artillery.  The  British  force  did  not  num- 
ber 5000  men.  The  right  of  the  enemy's  position  was  at 
Bokerdun  —  it  Avas  occupied  by  cavalry ;  their  left,  consist- 
ing of  infantry,  extended  along  the  banks  of  the  stream 
towards  Assaye.  Wellesley  determined  to  attack  the  in- 
fantry. To  accomj^lish  this,  he  wheeled  to  the  right,  and 
marched  along  the  southern  bank  of  the  Kaitna,  until  he 
passed  their  left.  The  enemy's  cavalry  came  pouring  from 
its  position  on  their  right,  and  was  opposed  by  the  Mahratta 
and  Mysore  horse  in  the  British  interest.  His  rear  and 
flanks  thus  protected,  Wellesley  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
river  to  the  left  of  the  enemy.  Pie  at  once  formed  his  men 
into  three  lines,  of  which  the  last  was  caA'alry ;  facing 
towards  the  west,  they  advanced;  the  78th  Highlanders 
were  kept  in  reserve.  The  confederate  Mahrattas  had 
watched  these  movements  with  an  interest  which  may  well 
be  conceived.  They  saw  the  British  cross  the  stream 
beyond  their  left  flank,  and  perceived,  with  an  apprehension 
quickened  by  the  sense  of  terrilic  danger,  that  their  left 
would  be  taken  in  flank,  and  rolled  back  in  utter  ruin. 
Their  position  was  untenable,  and  an  instant  alteration 
was  imperative.  With  a  swiftness  and  regularity  to  be 
imputed  to  French  assistance,  they  eftected  it.  They  drew 
their  infantry  from  the  banks  of  the  Kaitna,  and  flung  it 
across  the  space  between  the  stream  and  Assaye,  with  its 
left  strongly  posted  on  the  village;  it  once  more  looked 
the  British  in  the  face.     In  this  line,  and  in  great  strength 
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about  Assayc,  were  the  enemy's  nuns.  As  tlie  British  line 
advanced,  they  received  a  rakinij^  and  murderous  fire;  tlie 
guns  of  Wellesk-y  were  at  once  silenced  ;  an<l  the  74th 
and  the  piquets  of  infantry  on  the  ri>;ht,  advancing  against 
the  lefl  of  the  enemy,  were  frightfully  hewn  up.  It  must 
have  been  a  spectacle  of  fearful  but  dazzling  sjilendor. 
Under  the  fervid  Indian  sun,  those  slender  lines,  the  faint 
noise  of  whose  artillery  was  swallowed  in  the  tremendous 
roar  of  that  of  the  enemy,  advanced  with  determined  step 
against  the  turbaned  ranks,  a  hundred  cannon  emptying 
their  Cerberean  throats  u])on  them,  and  vast  multitudes  of 
the  foe  before.  In  their  guns  there  Avas  no  safety  and  no 
hope.  What  then  remained?  One  stern  hojie  was  lefl  — 
the  word  was  given  —  "  Fix  bayonets ! "  At  once,  along 
the  thin  red  lines,  through  the  darkening  smoke,  the  steel 
gleamed  out.  On  swept  the  British  in  the  teeth  of  the 
great  guns;  on  to  victory.  The  eye  never  ojiened  on  the 
]»lains  of  Bengal,  or. the  Ghauts  of  Ilimmalaya,  that  could 
bide  the  glitter  of  the  cold  British  steel;  the  vast  masses 
were  shattered  and  dissipated,  and  the  horsemen  of  Berar, 
that  had  rushed  on  the  torn  inflintry  of  our  right,  were 
dashed  back,  as  a  cloud  by  a  tornado,  by  the  British  cav- 
alry. The  latter  then  advanced  upon  the  bi'oken  infan- 
try, trampling  it  down  and  scattering  it  abroad.  The  bat- 
tle was  won ;  but  there  still  was  danger.  The  numbers  of 
the  enemy  were  so  great,  that  it  Avas  impossible  for  the 
small  British  force  to  face  them  all  at  once ;  the  Mahratta 
gunners,  moreover,  when  the  British  bayonets  advanced, 
had  in  many  instances  lain  down  as  if  dead,  by  their  guns ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  British,  by  continuing  their  advance, 
left  the  ground  clear,  they  rose  and  reloaded  their  pieces. 
One  large  body  of  the  enemy's  infantry  formed  again ;  but 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Maxwell  charged  with  the  horse,  and 
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broke  their  ranks;  their  whole  army  then  dissipated,  leaving 
ninety  pieces  of  cannon  in  the  hands  of  the  British.  One 
of  the  most  brilliant  victories  in  the  annals  of  war  was 
over. 

The  defeated  chieftains  gathered  their  squadrons  once 
more  on  the  plains  of  Argaum,  but  were  totally  routed. 

In  February,  1805,  our  general  left  India;  after  a  career 
whei-e  swift  energy  and  dauntless  valor  in  the  field,  threw 
a  rare  and  beautiful  lustre  over  moderation,  firmness,  and 
wisdom  in  the  cabinet;  where  his  strong  natural  genius 
had  been  practised  and  ripened ;  where  he  had  earned  the 
admiration  and  esteem  as  well  of  the  subjects  of  his  ad- 
ministration, as  of  his  brethren  in  the  field ;  and  whence 
he  came,  a  Knight  Companion  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath, 
after  having  received  the  thanks  of  both  houses  of  j^arlia- 
ment,  and  with  the  first  wreath  of  victory  about  his  brow. 
He  had  secured  his  country  in  jiossession  of  the  richest 
and  goodliest  conquest  under  the  sun  ;  he  came  to  establish 
her  throne  among  the  nations  at  home. 

We  shall  not  trace  minutely  the  career  of  Wellington 
between  the  campaigns  of  India  and  those  of  the  Peninsula. 
In  November,  1805,  he  served  as  chief  of  brigade  in  Den- 
mark; returning  thence,  he  commanded  for  some  time  at 
Hastings  ;  in  April,  1807,  he  Avas  named  chief  secretary  for 
Ireland;  in  August  of  the  same  year,  he  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  Copenhagen  campaign ;  and,  about  the 
middle  of  1808,  he  was  appointed  to  command  a  force  des- 
tined for  the  Peninsula. 

The  first  campaign  which  Wellesley  sen-ed  in  Portugal 
is  extremclv  interesting.  In  it  he  acquired  that  knowledge 
of  the  affairs  of  Ihe  Peninsula  M-hich  enal)lod  him  finally 
to  conquer;  in  it  ho  Hi'st  demonstrated  to  the  world  that 
there  were  soldiers  who  coidd  meet  the  bravest  legions  of 
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trie  ivsi.stk'ss  cinporor,  ami  tliat  tliorc  was  a  general  who 
coulil  lead  them.  He  rc-t-eiveil  the  news  of  his  ai)2)oint- 
nient  to  the  command  with  wliat,  in  liim,  we  might  almost 
call  exultant  delight,  and  wrote  to  Lord  Hill,  with  whom 
he  had  formerly  served,  expressing  the  hope  that  they 
Mould  have  more  to  do  than  had  been  the  case  last  time. 
His  wakeful  and  minute  circumspection  was  displayed  in 
the  arrangement,  ]»rovisioning,  and  equipment  of  the  troops; 
his  energy  struck  life  into  the  whole  enterprise.  Sailing 
before  the  fleet  which  contained  his  army,  he  instituted  a 
series  of  investigations  and  conducted  them  Avith  singular 
success.  Every  reader  of  the  immortal  desj)atches  of  AVel- 
lington  must,  we  think,  be  struck  Avith  admiring  astonish- 
ment, as  he  perceives  with  what  rapidity  their  author,  amid 
all  the  darkness  and  complexity  of  the  subject,  compre- 
liended,  at  this  time,  and  mastered  his  Avhole  position.  The 
j)Ossibilities  of  the  contest  and  the  conditions  of  success 
Avere  at  once  before  him.  The  French  Avere  strong  in 
Portugal,  and  held  Lisbon ;  but  Lisbon  might  be  snatched 
from  their  grasp,  and  if  it  Avere  once  secured,  the  kingdom 
of  Portugal  could  be  defended  against  them.  To  Avin 
Lisbon  then  Avas  the  object  of  his  first  campaign ;  he  at- 
tained it  by  a  display  of  A'alor  and  ability  which  even  con- 
tradiction and  stupidity  could  but  partly  obscure.  He 
landed  his  forces  at  Mondego  Bay,  and  marched  southward. 
A  new  page  Avas  opening  in  the  history  of  the  French. 
Hitherto,  since  their  revolution,  they  had  rusliecl  hither  and 
thither,  like  rolling  fires  over  the  prairie,  blasting  and  black- 
ening wherever  they  came  ;  no  troops  in  Europe  had  stood 
before  them.  But  a  different  set  of  men,  under  a  new 
general,  noAV  landed  on  the  shore  of  Portugal.  In  their 
rude  island  prejudice,  they  had  scarcely  sufficient  originality 
to  conceive  the  idea  of  fearing  the  French ;  it  Avas  almost 
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a  part  of  their  orce<l,  that  they  could  beat  them,  two  or 
three  to  one.  On  the  lieights  and  in  the  defiles  of  Rolica 
they  first  met  tlie  veteran  legions  of  Gaul,  and  swept  them 
away ;  around  Vimiero,  though  Junot,  Leison,  and  De 
Laborde  led  on  the  French  squadrons,  they  again  hurled 
them  back.  In  a  few  Aveeks  the  French  army  would  have 
been  destroyed,  and  Lisbon  gloriously  captured.  But 
Wellesley  had  outrun  his  nation  in  knowledge,  and  the 
Avisdom  of  his  ideas  could  not  be  discerned.  Sir  Harry 
Burrard  arrived  to  take  the  command ;  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple 
followed ;  instead  of  the  ruin  of  the  French  army,  there 
came  the  convention  of  Cintra.  Such  Avas  the  first  cam- 
]i:iign  in  the  Peninsula.     Sir  Arthur  soon  returned  home. 

In  his  absence  great  and  disastrous  events  took  place. 
The  little  Corsican  came  himself  into  Spain.  Gathering, 
by  the  SAvift  might  of  his  genius,  the  Aarious  diA'isions  of 
his  army  into  resistless  bolts,  he  launched  them  at  the 
various  Spanish  and  British  armies.  The  Spanish  hosts 
Avere  smitten  into  confusion  and  almost  into  annihilation, 
and  the  British,  under  Sir  John  Moore,  who,  whene\'er 
they  crossed  bayonets,  vindicated  their  native  A'alor,  were 
driven  back  to  their  Avaves.  The  emperor  ajipeared  resist- 
less;  and  though  Lisbon  Avas  still  in  our  hands,  a  deep 
feeling  of  hopelessness  took  possession  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  British  nation.  But  all  Avas  not  lost :  Britain  pos- 
sessed one  man  Avho  could  command  successfully  in  the 
Peninsula.  He  had  already  advanced  far  beyond  his  con- 
temporaries in  knoAvledge  of  the  state  of  the  seat  of  war 
and  tlie  circumstances  of  the  enemy ;  the  rare  military 
genius  Avith  Avhich  nature  had  cndoAved  him  had  been  fully 
developed  by  experience,  and  had  been  oftentimes  croAvned 
Avith  victory;  he  knew  Avcll  tlie  valor  and  strength  of  the 
British  soldier;  he  Avas  himself  aniniated  by  that  calm 
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•launtlessness  which  is  born  of  deUberation  and  strength. 
To  liim,  as  lier  hist  hope,  Britain  contifhul  her  army  for  the 
conquest  of  the  Peninsuhi.  In  the  series  of  campaigns 
upon  which  he  entered,  he  proved  himself  superior  in  war- 
like genius  to  every  one  of  tlie  great  French  marshals,  and 
fitted  himself  to  contend  with  him  who  was  greater  than 
them  all. 

To  detail  the  various  operations  of  tlie  Peninsula  cam- 
paigns, is  manifestly  here  impossible  ;  we  must  confine 
ourselves  to  a  glance  at  one  or  two  of  their  most  brilliant 
passages  of  war.  Ere  proceeding  to  these,  we  shall  en- 
deavor, by  a  general  survey  of  the  difficulties  with  which 
he  had  to  contend,  to  set  in  a  fair  light  the  genius  and 
prowess  of  Wellington. 

First  of  all,  we  must  consider  the  foes  he  had  to  contend 
with.  There  were  in  Spain  and  Portugal  about  two  hun- 
dred thousand  French  soldiers ;  men  who  had  shaken 
Euro})C  by  their  tread,  whose  eagles  seemed  to  have  been 
grasped  by  Victory  and  borne  foi'ward  as  her  OAvn.  They 
were  commanded  by  leaders  who  had  attained  their  stations 
by  force  of  military  genius,  and  who  had  received  their 
batons  from  the  hand  of  the  great  military  emperor.  The 
fortresses  of  the  kingdom  were  in  their  hands. 

After  these,  the  state  of  the  Peninsula  and  of  its  inhab- 
itants demands  notice.  The  country  was  worn  by  long 
war,  and  the  difficulties  of  communication  were  extreme. 
The  condition  of  the  inhabitants  was  deplorable.  Con- 
cerning the  Portuguese,  some  hope  might  be  entertained. 
They  were  poor,  and  they  had  been  beaten  into  national 
ague ;  but  they  were  at  heart  brave,  and  were  not  quite 
imi)regnable  to  reason.  The  Spaniards,  on  the  other  hand, 
save  by  their  irritating  Guerilla  warfare,  were  useless,  or 
worse.  It  was  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  they 
14* 
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could  be  induced  to  sell  provisions  to  the  British ;  in  the 
day  of  battle,  they  were  either  too  obstinate  to  come  into 
action,  or  too  cowardly  to  stand  their  ground  when  once 
engaged ;  sometimes,  particularly  when  defeat  was  certain, 
they  flung  away  their  armies  with  insane  foolhardiness. 
Before  the  battle  of  Talavera,  for  instance,  a  united  blow 
would  have  shattered  a  French  army ;  but  the  Spaniards 
Avere  as  immovable  as  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar;  the  oppor- 
tunity being  once  irrecoverably  lost,  they  did  as  those  curs 
to  which  the  English  were  once  likened  —  rushed  into  the 
iron  jaws  of  the  French  armies,  and  had  themselves  crushed 
like  rotten  apples.  The  sickening  vexation  and  the  sub- 
stantial detriment  which  these  Spaniards  inflicted  upon 
Wellington  were  incredible.  In  his  own  array,  most  im- 
jiortant  reforms  were  absolutely  necessary  to  the  hopeful 
prosecution  of  the  war.  The  commissariat,  especially,  the 
full  efliciency  of  Avhich  he  speedily  discovered  to  be  indis- 
pensable, was  in  great  disorder,  and  it  was  only  by  the 
utmost  exertion  of  his  organizing  genius  and  his  over- 
whelming energy  that  a  change  was  efiected. 

But,  in  order  to  obtain  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
difiiculties  and  entangling  annoyances  against  which  the 
British  general  had  to  contend,  and  over  all  which  he  rose 
in  adamantine  calmness,  we  must  image  to  ourselves  the 
strong  opposition  which  had  its  seat  at  home.  Like  that 
ancient  faction,  Avhich,  by  its  plausible  oratory  and  slimy 
serpentine  malice,  finally  brought  to  the  dust  the  great 
Carthaginian  conqueror,  the  British  o})position  bent  its 
energies,  zealously  and  unremittingly,  to  thwart  the  con- 
queror of  the  Peninsula.  They  strove  to  cripple  him  by 
insuflicient  reinforcements ;  they  underrated  and  misrepre- 
sented his  victories;  CA'cry  retreat  or  temporary  loss  they 
mairnified  into  a  rout.    Valiant  in  the  unasBailable  assurance 
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of  i)erft'ft  ignorance,  and  flippant  as  currish  stupidity  always 
is,  they  stood  behind  tlie  sliicld  of  ]>ul>lic  liberty,  and  uttered 
tlu'ir  vociferous  criticisms  upon  the  gcneraFs  movements: 
it  was  the  course  of  nature  reversed  —  tlie  lion  had  be- 
come jiRivider  for  tlie  jackals,  and  they  would  not  on  any 
account  abate  their  inane  liowling,  and  allow  him  to  do 
the  work  in  silence.  We  can  but  faintly  picture  to  ourselves 
the  speechless  disdain  which  "would  curl  the  lip  of  Welles- 
ley,  as  he  heard  from  afar  the  unmeasured  condemnation 
of  his  most  masterly  movements  by  some  atomic  critic! 
When,  under  the  guidance  of  an  idea  far  beyond  the  utmost 
flight  of  critic  wing,  he  marched  toward  the  iron  bulwarks 
of  Torres  Yedras,  did  the  united  howl  of  the  opposing 
"  we  "  })roduce  only  a  smile,  or  did  he  burst  into  a  regular 
guffaw  ?  Had  the  howl  been  as  uninfluential  and  harmless 
as  it  was  foolish,  it  would  assuredly  have  been  the  latter. 

Let  the  reader  calmly  present  to  his  mental  gaze  all  this 
array  of  difticulties  and  hindrances,  and  form  his  judgment 
of  their  vanquisher  accordingly.  We  must  briefly  note 
the  conditions  of  the  contest  Avhich  rendered  it  at  all  hope- 
ful. Wellington's  first  and  firmest  consolation  was  an  in- 
destructible and  well-grounded  reliance  upon  British  steel. 
lie  soon  learned,  also,  that  the  difficulty  of  maintaining 
communications,  and  the  absence  of  any  one  commanding 
powder,  made  it  extremely  difficult  for  the  French  to  form 
great  combinations.  Portugal  Avas  defensible.  He  had  the 
sea  behind  him  securing  jirovisions  and  promising  reinforce- 
ments. It  was  early  in  the  year  1809,  that  he  again  landed 
in  Portugal. 

Wellesley  disembarked  at  Lisbon ;  he  Avas  enabled  to  head 
an  army  of  about  25,000  men,  including  certain  Portuguese 
forces  under  the  command  of  Beresford.  Into  every  part 
of  the  service  fresh  vigor  was  at  once  infused ;  the  com- 
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missariat  was  put  into  efficient  working  condition ;  every 
necessary  arrangement  was  made,  every  appointment  at- 
tended to :  and  the  British  army,  at  length  in  the  hand  of  one 
who  could  Avield  it,  proceeded  in  ardor  and  confidence  npon 
its  career  of  conquest.  Wellesley  at  once  commenced  his 
march  to  the  north ;  took  Oporto  most  brilliantly,  and  swiftly 
drove  Soult  out  of  Portugal.  Turning  then  south-eastward, 
to  act  in  Spain  on  the  line  of  the  Tagus,  in  co-operation  with 
the  Spanish  General  Cuesta,  he  fought  the  fierce  and  bloody 
battle  of  Talavera,  against  the  combined  forces  of  King  Jo- 
seph and  Marshal  Victor.  It  was  one  of  those  battles  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  Peninsula,  in  which,  after  a  tremen- 
dous conflict,  the  enemy  was  beaten  back, but  where,  from  an 
inferiority  in  numbers,  or  a  want  of  caAalry,  the  British 
were  unable  totally  to  dissipate  them.  As  it  was  thus,  so  to 
speak,  tlie  type  of  a  class,  as  it  seems  to  admit  of  A'cry  distinct 
jjicturing,  and  as  it  illustrates  well  the  glory  and  the  sad- 
ness of  war,  Ave  shall  A^enture  upon  a  bi'ief  description  of  it. 
Ou  the  northern  bank  of  the  Tagus,  in  the  Spanish  prov- 
ince of  New  Castile,  stands  the  town  of  Talavera;  beyond 
it,  to  the  northAvard,  is  a  rugged  plain,  and  at  the  distance 
of  about  tAvo  miles  a  hill,  Avith  a  valley  of  some  extent 
beyond.  This  plain  Avas  that  chosen  by  Wellesley  on  which 
to  post  his  army  to  opjtose  Victor;  the  hill,  Avhere  his  left 
rested,  Avas  the  most  important  point  in  his  position.  His 
line  looked  toAvards  the  east,  to  face  the  French  Avho  ad- 
A'anced  westward.  On  the  right,  resting  on  the  ioAvn  of 
Talavera,  and  in  a  position  so  secured  by  natural  defences 
as  to  be  almost  unassailable,  were  jxjsted  the  Spaniards; 
no  dependence  whatsoever  could  be  placed  upon  them ;  the 
highest  ho])e  Avas,  that  they  Avould  not  run,  and  might 
charge  a  broken  column.  The  rest  of  the  line  Avas  occu- 
pied by  the  British,  their  extreme  left  resting  on  the  hill 
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we  have  mentioned.  Tliis  liill,  tlie  key  to  the  whole  posi- 
tion, was  of  course  the  object  of  Victor's  principal  efforts. 
On  the  27th  of  July,  1809,  the  fighting  coraraenced.  It 
extended  along  the  whole  British  line,  but  was  severest  on 
the  left.  At  one  moment  here,  on  account  of  a  temporary 
weakness,  the  flank  was  turned,  and  the  French  gained  the 
summit  of  the  ridge.  But  the  valiant  and  true-hearted  Hill 
rushed  to  the  rescue  with  fi'esh  troops,  searched  tlie  ranks  of 
the  enemy  with  a  Avithering  volley,  and  then  charged  with 
the  bayonet.  The  foe  was  hurled  down  the  ridges,  to  return 
no  more  while  the  sun  was  above  the  horizon.  The  shad- 
ows fell  over  the  Sj)anish  hills,  and  the  British  lay  down 
by  their  arms  to  wait  for  the  moniing.  But  Victor  knew 
it  to  be  of  vital  importance  that  he  should  win  that  hill. 
A  feint  attack  was  made  npon  another  part  of  the  British 
line,  and,  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  the  French  advanced. 
Their  very  bravest  came;  but  a  foe  as  brave  was  awake 
and  ready  for  them.  Their  dim  lines  drew  nearer  and 
nearer,  until  their  eyes  could  be  seen  sparkling  through  the 
darkness  by  the  silent  British ;  then  suddenly  the  stillness 
of  the  hills  was  broken  by  the  echoing  rattle  of  the  British 
musketry,  and  the  red  tongues  of  flame,  lighting  up  the 
lines  of  bayonets,  fringed  the  skirts  of  Night  with  fire. 
Again  and  again  did  the  French  columns  attempt  to  gain 
and  hold  the  level  ground  on  the  top  of  the  ridge,  but  the 
mangling  hail  came  ever  in  ceaseless  volleys  from  the  un- 
flinching British,  and  at  length  tlie  levelled  bayonet  drove 
them  down  the  hill-side.  The  French  drew  off,  and  both 
hosts  snatched  an  hour  or  two  of  troubled  repose ;  by  five 
in  the  morning  they  were  at  the  dread  work  again.  The 
roar  of  cannon  commenced  at  daybreak.  The  hill  on  the 
left  was  still  the  object  of  the  enemy.  Column  after  col- 
umn advanced  to  the  attack,  and  still  with  the  same  result. 
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They  ascended  the  hill  with  that  tried  and  disciplined  valor 
which  had  Avon  them  so  many  fields ;  the  British,  in  their 
immovable  lines,  eyed  them  as  they  advanced  with  calm, 
savage  sternness ;  just  as  the  enemy  reached  the  ridge, 
they  poured  in  their  fire,  and  advancing  Avith  the  bayonet, 
forced  them  back.  So  it  continued  until  half-past  eight 
in  the  morning,  when  the  heat  of  the  sun  compelled  the 
weary  combatants  to  desist.  Then  occurred  a  most  touch- 
ing scene.  There  flowed  a  small  stream  towards  the  Tagus, 
along  the  British  front,  separating  the  armies.  Thither,  to 
draw  water,  the  soldiers  of  both  annies  came.  Ceasing 
for  a  moment  to  be  teeth  of  the  dragon  War,  they  became 
individuals  and  brothers;  they  flung  aside  their  warlike 
implements,  chatted  in  friendly  terms,  lent  each  other  what 
little  aids  could  be  administered,  and  mutually  succored 
the  wounded.  In  a  few  minutes  the  bugles  called  them  to 
their  ranks,  they  shook  hands  like  friends,  grasped  the 
musket  and  the  bayonet,  and  the  only  word  between  them 
was  death.  It  was  a  strange  and  most  melancholy,  yet 
wildly  beautiful  spectacle. 

The  sternest  fight  of  all  followed.  The  main  attack 
now  was  upon  the  centi'e ;  it  was  met,  and  most  gallantly 
repulsed.  But  the  guards,  in  an  excess  of  ardor,  advanced 
in  slight  disorder.  The  perfect  discipline  of  the  French 
enabled  them  at  once  to  perceive  and  take  advantage  of 
the  circumstance.  They  charged  again ;  the  guards  were 
compelled  to  retire  ;  the  French  batteries  tore  up  their 
flanks  as  they  drew  back ;  and  the  German  battalion,  which 
occupied  the  ground  to  the  left,  was  wavering.  The  victory 
seemed  within  the  grasp  of  the  French ;  but  there  was  an 
eye  beholding  the  whole  from  that  hill  on  the  left,  an  eye 
that  seldom  failed  to  disceni  the  moment  of  necessity,  and 
the  mode  of  relief,  the  eye  of  Wellesley.     He  instantly 
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ordered  u])  a  regiment  of  infantry  and  a  squadron  of  light 
cavalry,  to  charge  the  advancing  P^'rench.  With  matchless 
valor  and  coolness,  the  difficult  operation  was  executed; 
the  foe  was  checked  ;  the  guards  formed  again  behind,  and 
cl)arged  with  a  cheer.  An  Irish  regiment  took  up  the 
huzza,  and  it  went  rolling  to  right  and  left  along  tlie  British 
line.  The  islanders  must  have  appeared  somewhat  incom- 
])reheiisil)le  to  the  French:  shattered,  mown  down,  fearfully 
thiniKMl,  they  yet  were  in  spirit  to  cheer;  to  tame  them 
might  well  appear  a  hopeless  task.  The  enemy  retreated, 
and  Talavera  was  won, 

"Wellesley,  perhaps,  equalled  any  general  of  ancient  or 
modern  times  in  the  choice  of  positions.  In  care,  in  accu- 
racy, in  activity,  he  was  a  Fabius  or  a  Seipio.  He  could 
iletect,  with  a  glance  as  swift  as  tho\ight,  the  error  of  an 
opponent,  as  at  Salamanca.  These  faculties  are  displayed 
in  every  part  of  the  Peninsula  campaigns ;  but  on  no  occa- 
sion were  the  Avhole  attributes  of  his  genius  called  into 
such  striking  operation,  or  displayed  in  such  im})osing 
colors,  as  in  the  campaign  of  1810,  and  the  retreat  on 
ToiTcs  Yedras.  It  was  toward  the  end  of  this  year,  that 
Lord  Wellington  (for  such  he  had  been  since  Talavera), 
with  the  slow  and  stately  motion  of  one  who  had  counted 
eveiy  step,  commenced  his  retreat  towards  Lisbon,  before 
the  overj)Owering  columns  of  Massena.  lie  had  masked 
his  great  operation  so  skilfully,  that  the  French  marshal 
had  no  correct  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  fortifications  to 
which  he  was  retreating,  and  boasted,  with  his  nation's 
magniloquence,  tliat  he  was  to  drive  the  English  into  the 
sea.  It  was  proper  to  teach  him,  that  the  march  was  of 
quite  a  different  nature  from  a  fliglit.  On  the  heiglits  of 
Busaco,  the  British  lion  calmly  faced  about,  refreshed  him- 
self M'ith  a  deep  draught  of  French  blood,  and  then,  proudly 
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aiising,  moved,  with  regal  tread,  towards  his  lair.  Massena 
still  vaunted.  On  he  came  over  the  muddy  roads,  now 
drenched  by  the  rains,  and  through  a  country  which  had 
been  stripped  of  everything  by  the  strict  command  of 
Wellington.  This  clearing  the  country  of  all  means  of 
supjjort  for  an  army,  was  an  essential  part  of  the  idea  of 
the  campaign ;  its  purpose  is  obvious,  and  the  object  of 
Wellington  would  have  been  attained  sooner  than  was  the 
case,  if  the  command  had  been  duly  obeyed.  At  length 
Massena  came  to  a  dead  halt ;  the  bulwarks  of  Torres 
Yedras  Avere  before  him.  He  saw,  to  his  utter  astonish- 
ment, a  foi-tified  line  extending  from  the.  Tagus  to  the 
ocean ;  mountains  scarjied,  valleys  spanned,  inundations 
prepared ;  the  whole  bristUng  with  cannon.  He  gazed  and 
gazed,  in  blank  amazement,  for  three  days ;  he  found  the 
lines  impregnable.  Had  he  forced  the  first,  there  was  a 
second,  and  even  a  third,  to  be  surmounted.  At  length, 
in  savage,  sardonic  calmness,  the  British  lion  had  lain 
down,  backed  by  liis  native  ocean,  and  gazed  grimly  over 
the  vast  squadrons.  HisgroAvl  would  now  be  given  through 
the  throats  of  six  liundred  cannon.  "You  were  to  drive  me 
into  the  sea,  I  think,  —  Come  on ! " 

In  due  time  Wellington  left  his  lines,  Massena  rolling 
back  before  him.  The  French  and  their  emperor  now  be- 
gan distinctly  to  perceive,  that  once  tlie  British  general 
had  laid  his  iron  grasp  upon  Portugal,  there  was  no  might 
of  theirs  which  could  make  him  relax  it.  We  shall  not 
follow  him  in  his  path  of  struggle  and  victory.  The  cam- 
paign of  1811  was  signalized  by  the  fierce  but  glorious 
fighting  of  Fuentes  d'Onoro;  that  of  1812  was  particularly 
rich,  boasting  both  the  celebrated  sieges  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
and  Badajos,  and  tlie  tremendous  blow  of  Salamanca  ;  at 
length,  in  1813,  he  totally  dissipated  the  French  forces  at 
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Vittoria,  ami  cncountt'iod  Soult  among  the  Pyrenees.  In 
1814,  after  tlie  niagniticent  acconi|)li.shnient  of  the  great 
task  wliicli  hail  once  apj)eared  lio])elcss,  he  sheathed  his 
sword  at  Toulouse.  All  that  array  of  difficulties  and  toils 
ha<l  been  smitten  and  subdued  by  the  might  of  his  A'alor 
and  genius;  those  j)roud  armies  had  been  humbled ;  in  no 
single  battle  had  he  been  vanquished  ;  and,  dazzled  by  the 
beams  of  his  glory,  even  his  factious  detractors  had  been 
silenced. 

We  now  di-aw  towards  the  end  of  that  great  martial 
drama  which  we  Imve  been  briefly  contemplating.  While 
Wellington  was  marching  upon  France,  with  the  armies 
of  Napoleon  in  retreat  before  him,  the  nations  of  the  north 
were  closing  in  upon  their  great  master.  When  the  ducal 
coronet  had  been  ])laced  upon  Wellington's  brow  and  the 
marshal's  baton  i)ut  into  his  hand,  after  the  great  triuni})!! 
of  Vittoria,  the  contest  in  the  north  was  still  doubtful, 
although  the  scale,  of  Napoleon  seemed  steadily  rising; 
when  the  last  blow  was  dealt  at  Toulouse,  the  sceptre  and 
the  sword  had  fallen  from  his  grasj).  They  sent  him  to 
Elba,  and  Europe  snatched  a  few  moments  of  restless  re- 
pose, while  huge  armies,  not  yet  disbanded,  lay  like  night- 
mares on  its  troubled  bosom.  But  the  end  had  not  yet 
come;  the  thunders  were  to  awake  once  more,  ere  the  azure 
of  peace  was  to  smile  over  Europe.  Suddenly  it  was 
awakened,  as  by  a  red  bolt  of  fire  ])assing  across  the  sky: 
Napoleon  had  burst  liis  chains,  and  was  again  at  the  head 
of  his  armies.  And  now  the  two  extraordinary  men,  who 
had  been  born  in  the  same  year,  and  who  had,  from  the 
first,  been  destined  to  meet,  were  finally  to  close  in  the 
wrestle  of  death.  Once  more  the  wild  Celtic  vehemence 
and  valor,  under  a  leader  of  mighty  but  kindred  genius, 
were   to    come   into   conflict   with   the   still,  indomitable 
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Strength  of  the  Teutons,  under  a  leader  whose  overwhelm- 
ing powers  were  all  masked  in  calmness.  We  must  omit 
all  jjreliminaries,  and  endeavor  to  gaze  iijjon  the  great  con- 
test itself. 

After  A'arious  passages  of  war,  the  two  hosts  lay  facing 
each  other  on  the  heights  of  Waterloo;  the  French  were 
posted  on  one  ridge,  the  British  on  another,  and  there  Avere 
several  important  posts  of  defence  betAveen  them.  The  dim 
morning  of  the  memorable  18th  of  June,  1815,  looked  down 
iij^on  the  British  squares  on  the  one  hill-side,  and  the  vast 
masses  of  Fi-cnch  cavalry  and  infiintry  on  the  opposing 
heights ;  in  the  valley  between  them.  Summer  had  spread 
out  a  rye-field :  ere  evening,  it  was  to  be  tx'odden  flat,  and 
welded  together  by  human  gore. 

It  is  a  common  enough  remark  in  the  present  day,  that 
the  modern  battle  lacks  the  interest  and  sublimity  of  the 
ancient  one :  mechanically,  it  is  said,  you  shoot,  and  me- 
chanically you  are  shot  at ;  the  Avild  fire  that  lit  the  eye  of 
an  Achilles  can  gleam  no  more;  the  shattering  sAvay  of  the 
one  strong  arm  has  ceased  to  be  of  account  in  the  day  of 
battle ;  give  us  the  fiery  melee  of  the  olden  time,  in  which 
a  Hector  could  mingle,  and  of  which  a  Homer  could  sing. 
Is  it,  then,  so  superlatively  and  exclusively  noble  and  diffi- 
cult, to  deal  the  stern  bloAV,  when  the  nerves  are  strung  by 
the  animal  excitement  of  the  combat,  and  the  enthusiasm 
is  raised  by  the  presence  and  justling  of  the  foe?  And  is 
it  nothing  to  gaze,  unflinching,  u])on  the  slow,  steady  ad- 
vance of  the  column,  from  which  the  eye  of  Deatli  is  calmly 
glaring?  Is  that  deliberate  determination  of  small  account, 
by  wliich  death,  Avhether  it  comes  in  the  shattering  cannon 
ball,  or  the  tearing  musket  bullet,  or  tlie  cold  bayonet  stab, 
is  cliosen  before  flight  or  suirender?  We  declare,  without 
hesitation,  that  the  moilern  battle  is  a  grander  spectacle 
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than  was  the  ancient :  around  no  Ilonieric  battle  was  there 
ever  such  a  terrific  sul)Hniity  as  tliere  hung  around  tlie 
fiehl  of  Waterloo.  Napoleon  did  not,  with  bared  arm, 
rush  ini«)  the  midst  of  the  combatants,  trusting  to  his  single 
)>rowess.  Wellington  did  not,  heading  with  musket  and 
l)ay()nct  the  onward  charge,  ex])Ose  his  bosom  to  the  steel. 
But  did  ever  an  Achilles  or  an  Attila  avail  so  much  in  the 
day  of  battle,  as  that  dark-browed  Corsican,  or  that  calm, 
clear-eyed  Briton  ?  Each  remained  apart,  wielding  the 
tremendous  mechanism  of  war,  mightier  than  the  very 
gods  of  Homer.  And  had  the  valor  which  they  wielded 
become  mechanism,  had  human  heroism  no  place  in  that 
field  ?  Let  us  look  upon  it,  and  see.  Under  the  fitting 
drapery  of  jagged  and  trailing  clouds,  which  seemed  weep- 
ing over  the  feai-ful  scene,  stood  a  certain  number  of  little 
squares,  ranged  on  the  slope  of  a  valley;  toil-worn  they 
were,  drenched  with  rain,  and  few  in  number,  on  the  bleak 
hill-side.  On  the  ridges  to  which,  with  dauntless  eye,  they 
looked,  were  ranged  three  hundred  cannon ;  from  all  their 
throats,  through  the  long  and  weary  hours,  was  poured 
forth  the  sliower  of  iron,  tearing  and  shattering  those  little 
squares,  winnowing  their  ranks  with  a  tempest  of  death. 
And  whenever  the  mangling  shot  had  done  its  work,  and 
a  gap  yawned,  on  dashed  the  lancers  or  cuirassiers,  as  the 
ocean  dashes  on  the  rock  riven  of  the  thunderbolt.  Yet 
it  was  all  in  vain.  The  roar  of  death  from  those  three 
hundred  cannon-throats  they  heard  undismayed;  the  gleam 
of  the  lances  and  the  glittering  of  the  cuirasses,  as  the 
horsemen  dashed  out  from  the  cloudy  smoke,  with  Death 
upon  their  plumes,  they  eyed  unswerving.  Hour  after 
hour  rolled  heavily  away,  and  the  patient  Eaith,  with  all 
her  summer  burden,  wheeled  on  to  the  east.  The  squares 
dwindled,  and  sevo'"al  united  into  one ;  the  arm  was  grow- 
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ing  lieavy.  the  scent  of  blood  filled  the  air,  the  groiind  was 
fattening  with  human  gore  ;  yet  they  yielded  not.  In 
silence  they  closed  up  their  ranks,  as  brother  after  brother 
fell,  a  mangled  corpse ;  Avith  the  eai-nest  prayer  of  agony, 
they  implored  to  be  led  against  the  foe :  but  yield  they 
never  would;  the  car  of  Death  might  crush  them  into  t^he 
ground,  but  it  was  only  so  that  a  path  could  be  made. 
Ster^ier  or  nobler  valor  never  fought  round  windy  Troy. 

"  O  proud  Death, 
What  feast  was  toward  in  thine  eternal  cell ! " 

From  noon  until  eve  those  cannon  had  roared,  and  squadron 
after  squadron  of  horsemen  had  poured  upon  those  squares ; 
and  now,  as  the  shades  of  a  gloomy  evening  were  begin- 
ning to  fall,  the  fight  Mas  ever  becoming  the  sterner,  and 
the  light  in  that  dark  fiery  eye,  which  directed  the  French 
columns,  the  more  Avild  and  agitated.  Once  more  as  if  by 
a  tremendous  eftbrt  to  wrest  the  sceptre  from  Destiny,  an 
attempt  was  to  be  made  by  Napoleon.  His  old  guard  yet 
remained.  They  loved  him  as  children  love  their  father; 
they  had  received  from  his  hand  the  wreaths  of  honor  and 
victory ;  some  of  them  had  followed  him  to  the  flames  of 
Moscow;  on  some  of  them  had  risen  the  sun  of  Austerlitz : 
and  now  for  that  dear  master  they  were  to  go  against  those 
unconquerable  squares.  Beyond  them  lay  fame,  and  honor, 
and  victory ;  to  yield  a  foot  was  destruction  and  despair. 
Slowly,  under  the  rolling  smoke  of  those  great  guns,  they 
advanced,  with  the  firm  tread  of  men  whose  nerves  had 
long  been  strung  to  the  music  of  battle :  we  shall  not  liken 
them  to  tornado  or  thunder  cloud ;  there  is  no  spectacle 
so  fearful  to  man  as  the  calm,  determined  advance  of  thous- 
ands of  his  brothers  to  the  strife  of  death.  Let  the  brave 
have  their  due!     The  old  guard  advanced  most  gallantly; 
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1)ut  they  were  jjloughed  up,  as  they  approached,  by  the 
liritisli  artillery,  and  a  murderous  fire  from  the  unquiveiing 
British  arm  searched  their  ranks  as  tliey  endeavored  to 
deploy;  valiantly  did  they  attempt  it,  but  it  was  in  vain. 
Torn  and  mantilcd  by  that  terril)le  fire,  tliey  wavered ;  in 
a  moment  the  liritisli  horsemen  dashed  into  their  ranks, 
and  rolled  tliem  backwards  in  wild  confusion.  All  was 
won  on  the  one  side,  and  all  was  lost  on  the  other.  Who 
can  tell  the  feeling  of  serene  and  complete  satisfaction 
which  then  filled  the  breast  of  Wellington!  And,  ah !  who 
can  image  to  himself  the  dread  moment  when  thick  clouds 
rushed  over  the  fire  of  that  imperial  eye,  whose  lightnings 
were  to  smite  the  towers  of  Earth  no  more  !  Lo !  mid  the 
thickening  dusk,  while  the  cheer  of  another  host  comes  on 
the  gale,  the  shattered  squares  have  opened  into  line.  At 
last,  the  bayonets  glittenng  afar  in  the  cloudy  air,  they 
sweep  down  the  ridges  to  victory.  For  a  moment  Napo- 
leon saw  the  long  line,  as  it  came  on  like  the  rolling  simoom; 
Shakspeare  could  not  have  voiced  his  emotions  at  the  sight. 
And  he  passed  away  to  his  lonely  rock  in  the  sea,  to  exhibit 
the  sublimest  spectacle  of  modem  times,  whose  deathless 
sorrow  could  be  sung  by  no  harj)  but  that  of  the  melan- 
choly ocean. 

Now  was  the  time  when  the  genuine  and  lofty  manhood 
of  our  mighty  Wellington  displayed  itself.  He  had  reached 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  fame,  the  eye  of  Europe  was  fixed 
upon  him,  and  his  grateful  country  exhausted  in  his  behoof 
her  storehouse  of  honor  and  reward.  It  is  such  moments 
that  try  men.  The  towering  Andes,  Avith  the  serene  air 
of  the  upj)er  heavens  about  their  broAvs,  j>resent  us  with 
two  phenomena:  to  those  solitudes  of  the  pathless  sky,  by 
the  force  of  wind  and  the  tumults  of  the  lower  atmosjdiere, 
are  borne  the  smallest  insects  ;  in  those  serene  solitudes, 
15* 
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in  tlie  full  flood  of  the  undimmed  sunshine,  floats  the  con- 
dor. The  difference  between  the  two  is  marked.  The 
insects,  borne  aloft  by  external,  and  not  by  internal  strength, 
are  tossed  hither  and  thither  in  the  thin  air,  with  their 
little  pinions  tattered,  and  their  little  senses  bewildered ; 
the  condor,  with  outspread  fans,  rests  upon  the  liquid  ether 
r.s  his  native  clement,  whither  nature  had  designed  him  to 
rscend.  The  phenomena  are  replete  with  meaning  to  the  eye 
<^f  wisdom.  By  popular  applause,  by  confusion  and  tur- 
moil, the  human  insect  is  often  borne  for  a  time  aloft,  to 
be  dashed  about  and  to  fall ;  the  man  who,  rising  far  over 
his  fellows,  and  basking  in  the  full  beams  of  glory  and  vic- 
tory, rests  there  placid  and  immovable  as  the  condor,  is  a 
true  and  mighty  son  of  nature.  His  strength  is  from  within. 
So,  most  emphatically,  it  was  with  Wellington;  the  world's 
applause  did  not  quicken  a  2:)ulse  in  his  frame,  or  flutter, 
for  a  moment,  his  calm  and  manly  intellect. 

In  connection  with  this  part  of  the  career  of  "Wellington, 
there  is  one  name  which  we  cannot  pass  over;  if  not  an 
actual  spot  in  the  sun  of  his  glory,  it  is  at  least  a  faint  mist 
which  has  obscured  it.  That  name  is  Xey.  .We  must  con- 
fess a  very  strong  wish  that  Wellington  had  done  his 
utmost  to  save  Ney.  To  say  he  was  not  required  to  do  it 
by  justice,  or  even  by  honor,  is  probably  to  assert  a  fact; 
but  it  is  virtually  to  admit  the  absence  of  a  satisfactory 
])lea.  Why  talk  of  the  iron  rod  of  justice  or  the  cold  code 
of  honor  here;  hath  mercy  no  golden  sce])tre  to  extend  to 
the  vanquished  ?  IIow  beautiful,  as  he  returned  resistless 
from  the  field,  would  this  trait  of  human  kindness  haA'e 
shown  ;  as  a  sunbeam  on  the  wings  of  a  proud  eagle,  that 
at  eventide,  seeks  his  island-eyrie,  after  having  vanquished 
all  that  resisted!  He  had  stille<l  the  tempests  of  Europe 
.•IS  the  Avise  and  kind  Mamcinn  stilled  the  elements  and  the 
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demons;  smd  wlien,  like  him,  he  was  to  Lay  his  t'eri'ors 
aside,  woidd  not  the  spectacle  have  been  still  more  noble 
and  sidjlinie,  if,  like  Prosi)ero,  he  had  closed  all  with  a  strain 
of  mercy's  music?  "We  shall  not  say  that  the  affair  left 
a  blot  on  the  duke's  escutcheon  ;  Ave  can  iniai^nne  that,  with 
his  rigid  habits  of  adherence  to  form,  his  unwillingness  in 
any  j)articulars  to  overstej)  his  poAvers  or  prerogatives,  and 
the  natural  reserve  of  his  character,  he  might  not  feel  him- 
self called  uj)on  directly  to  interfere ;  but,  had  he  for  once 
cast  all  such  feelings  aside,  and  striven  energetically  to 
save  Ney,  it  would  have  cast  such  an  enhancing  light  over 
all  his  glories,  that  Ave  cannot  but  regret  its  absence. 

"We  shall  not  follow  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  re- 
maining portion  of  his  career.  As  a  statesman,  he  displayed 
the  same  decision  and  the  same  intellectual  perspicacity 
Avhich  had  marked  him  as  a  soldier;  he  had  a  deep  sym- 
pathy Avith  that  old  Conservatism  Avhich  has  now  been  so 
severely  battered  by  Free-traders  and  Manchester  schools, 
but  Avhich  nujnbcred  in  its  ranks  much  of  the  highest  and 
the  noblest  blood  in  Britain  ;  Avlien  the  trumpet  of  advance- 
ment spoke  so  clearly  aiul  so  loud  that  it  could  be  neither 
mistaken  nor  resisted,  he  advanced.  It  Avas  Avhen  he  Avas 
at  the  head  of  the  goA'ernment,  in  1829,  that  the  famous 
measure  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Roman  Catholics  was 
passed. 

We  seem  to  see  him,  after  the  pacification  of  Europe, 
taking  up  his  abode,  in  calm  majesty,  in  the  island  round 
Avhich  he  had  built  such  a  battlement  of  strength  and  of 
glory.  We  shall  apply  to  him  the  superb  thought  of  Ten- 
nyson :  — 

"  With  his  hand  against  the  hilt, 

He  paced  the  troubled  hmd,  like  Peace." 
We  trust  that  some  ])ortraiture  of  the   character  of  the 
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Duke  of  Wellington  has  been  presented  to  the  reader  in 
the  foregoing  paragraphs.  It  well  became  us  to  trust  for 
such  portraiture  to  his  mighty  deeds  rather  than  to  our 
puny  words.  But  we  deem  a  few  supplementary  remarks 
necessary  for  the  general  summing  Tjp  of  his  character.  His 
radical  characteristics  were  calmness,  clearness,  strength ; 
they  are  easily  read,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  refer  to  their 
action  every  portion  of  his  career.  We  see  them  every- 
where :  in  the  unerring  but  silent  care  with  which  he  gained 
a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  every 
contest  in  which  he  was  engaged ;  in  the  piercing  and  cer- 
tain glance  by  which  he  detected  the  error  of  an  opponent; 
in  the  sedate  and  massive  composure  of  his  despatches, 
where  clearness  of  vision  produces  pictures  rivalling  the 
efforts  of  art ;  in  the  marble  stillness  and  strength  of  his 
firm  check  and  unwrinkled  forehead.  We  trace  the  same 
characteristics  in  his  valor.  He  has  been  called  cautious 
and  hesitating;  after  the  charges  of  Assaye,  the  passage 
of  the  Douro,  and  the  eagle  swoop  of  Salamanca !  The 
accusation  has  been  founded  on  a  sim2)le  mistake.  We 
have  been  told,  and  with  sufficient  truth,  that  the  word 
imiiossible  is  a  word  of  ill  omen;  the  scrupidous,  hesitating 
ideologist  who  fears  to  take  a  step  lest  the  earth  yawn,  is 
little  M'orth.  Yet  the  power  to  discern  the  impossible  is 
but  the  necessary  complement  of  the  power  to  discern  the 
possible.  A  thousandfold  clamor  declares  that  such  a  thing 
cannot  be  done,  but  the  man  of  commanding  intellect  dis- 
tinctly hears  the  voice  of  nature  saying  it  can,  and  does  it; 
he  is  declared  valiant,  fiery,  and  so  forth :  a  similar  clamor 
pronounces  siu-h  a  thing  to  be  possible,  but  the  man  of 
mind  still  hears  the  voice  of  nature  whisj)eriiig  —  "No," 
and  abstains  from  doing  it;  he  is  called  cautious,  ])hleg- 
matic,  or  cowardly.     ]>oth  clamors  have  been  heard  in  the 
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case  of  Wellinf^on ;  and  it  were  a  question  which  was  the 
more  inane.  Few  eyes  ever  looked  upon  a  battle-field  with 
a  surer  perception  of  the  possible  and  the  impossible  tlian 
his;  he  would  not  draw  his  sword  to  hew  rocks,  but  when 
he  did  draw  it,  it  went  through. 

Mucli  has  been  said  concerning  the  coldness  of  Wellington's 
emotions,  and  his  alleged  want  of  kindliness.  In  this  por- 
tion of  his  character,  too,  we  find  the  traits  we  have  speci- 
fied. He  possessed  a  kindliness  all  his  own.  It  must  be 
granted  that  lie  never  exhibited  that  strange  fascination  of 
genius  which  has  been  so  powerful  in  many  instances  —  in 
a  Mirabeau,  a  Xapoleon,  a  Hannibal.  Yet  a  manly  kindli- 
ness was  his,  which  comj)orted  well  with  the  massive 
strength  of  his  character.  He  loved,  if  we  may  so  say,  in 
the  mass  ;  his  kindness  was  that  of  calm,  considerate  reason, 
and  borrowed  no  flash  from  passion.  In  India  he  used  no 
small  arts  to  secure  attachment;  he  was  encircled,  and  he 
\\ished  to  be  so,  by  the  dignity  of  a  highborn  British  gen- 
tleman. Yet  his  rule  Avas  felt  to  be  kindly  and  beneficent, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Avide  provinces  whose  affliirs  he 
administered  blessed  him  in  their  hearts.  He  might  not, 
with  sentimental  sigh,  lament  over  the  individual  loss  or 
destruction ;  but  the  general  prosperity,  the  happiness  of 
the  people  as  a  Avhole,  lay  near  his  heart :  he  did  not  care 
to  disi)ense  those  small  jjersonal  favors  whence  are  born 
kind  words  and  smiles,  but  he  spread  his  blessings,  as  from 
a  great  cornucoi)ia,  over  the  land.  It  was  so,  also,  in  his 
military  career.  If  we  may  say  that  he  did  not  love  each 
soldier,  we  must  yet  assert  that  no  general  ever  loved  his 
army  better.  If  the  individual  soldier  had  to  be  sacrificed 
for  the  good  of  the  army,  he  hesitated  not;  but,  since  the 
efficiency  of  the  army  recpiired  the  comfort  and  safety  of 
the  individ^ual  soldier,  the   British  private  could  not  pos-: 
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sibly  have  sustained  fewer  hardships  in  Spain  than  lie  ex- 
perienced \inder  Wellington.  In  a  word,  and  in  all  cases, 
those  under  our  great  chief  experienced  that  security  and 
assured  joy  which  Avcakness  always  finds  under  the  shield 
of  strength.  We  might  a2)peal  to  the  case  of  the  captive  son 
of  Dhoondiah,  to  prove  that  kindness  lay  deep  in  his  nature; 
it  was  this  Avhich,  uniting  with  his  powerful  faculties,  natur- 
ally produced  the  considerate  beneficence  which  we  assert  to 
have  distinguished  him.  We  cannot  believe  that  he  looked 
upon  his  army  merely  ^s  a  machine,  and  that  all  his  care 
for  it  arose  from  simple  calculation ;  but  he  was  content, 
if  he  deserved  his  soldiers'  love  by  maintaining  their  gen- 
eral comfort,  to  be  "without  it  rather  than  abstain  from 
sacrificing  one  for  the  good  of  all.  Of  all  theatricality  he 
was  singularly  void,  and  his  emotions  were  always  under 
the  strict  guidance  of  reason. 

There  haAC  been  coimtless  historical  parallels  instituted 
between  Wellington  and  other  great  generals.  He  has 
been  very  ably  comj^ai'ed  to  Cromwell,  and  in  some  respects 
he  resembled  that  astonishing  man.  The  same  piercing 
vision,  the  same  swift  energy,  the  same  organizing  genius, 
distinguished  both.  But  the  ])arallel  fails  in  a  most  impor- 
tant point .  the  conditions  of  the  time  made  it  morally  im- 
possible for  a  Cromwell  to  be  produced  in  the  last  great 
Euroi)ean  outburst  of  intellect.  In  the  great  Puritan  awak- 
ening, the  infinite  elements  of  religion  and  of  duty  had  the 
most  prominent  and  pervading  influence:  the  Puritan  felt 
himself  fighting  under  the  banner  of  Jehovah;  the  Earth  was 
to  hira  a  little  desert,  bordered  by  the  celestial  mountains, 
and  what  mattered  it  though  he  fought  and  toiled  here,  if 
he  saw  the  crown  aAvaiting  him  yonder.  A  time  which 
produced  its  highest  literary  impersonation  in  Milton,  might 
have,  as  its  great  martial  impersonation,  Cromwell.     But 
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ill  tliat  miglity  slcikinix  of  tlie  nations  which  is  still  going 
on,  the  infinite  elements  of  our  nature  liave  probal)ly  IkuI 
less  directintluenee  upon  the  mimls  of  men  than  was  ever 
tlie  case  before.  The  highest  itlea  of  the  philosophism 
from  whieli  it  sprung,  was,  that  man  should  conquer  the 
elements,  assert  his  freedom,  and  carpet  for  himself  the 
earth  w  ith  the  flowers  of  paradise.  Science  Avas  put  into 
the  place  of  God  ;  the  light  of  earth  was  deemed  to  have 
utterly  eelijjsed  the  light  from  heaven.  Never,  perhaps, 
did  tlie  world  so  minutely  answer  to  the  idea  of  a  stage, 
where  puppet  jihilosopliers  and  ])U2ipet  armies  j)layed  their 
parts  in  the  most  profound  unconsciousness  that  God  held 
the  wires ;  never  was  the  Divinity,  who  was  silently  shaj)- 
ing  the  ends  so  totally  invisible  to  those  who  were  rough- 
hewing  them.  Of  the  distinctive  opinions  of  this  era,  Ave 
regard  Shelley  as  the  gi-eatest  literary  impersonation ;  its 
two  greatest  martial  impersonations  Avere  Napoleon  and 
Wellington.  It  is  but  a  partial  resemblance  that  there  can 
be  betAveen  the  great  Puritan  general  and  the  conqueror 
of  "Waterloo ;  a  more  correct  parallel  Avould  be  between 
the  Dukes  of  Wellington  and  of  Albemarle. 

We  think  we  find  a  singularly  close  parallel  to  the  career 
of  Napoleon  and  Wellington  in  that  of  Hannibal  and 
ScijHo.  The  first  of  these  ancient  generals  is  pretty  gen- 
erally recognized  :;s  ther  greatest  military  genius  that  CA'er 
lived.  lie  ran  his  course  from  victory  to  victory,  until  a 
general  arose  to  oppose  him,  Avhose  attention  was  sleepless, 
Avhose  accuracy  Avas  unfailing,  Avhose  intellectual  A'ision 
was  penetrating,  whose  valor  Avas  dauntless,  and  Avho  could 
bring  troops  into  the  field  which  no  African  levies  could 
match.  They  met  on  the  plains  of  Zama ;  fame  has  not 
failed  to  record  that  the  generalship  of  Hannibal  at  least 
equalled  that  of  Scipo ;  but  victory  fled  forever  to  the 
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Roman  eagles.  Wellington  belonged  to  the  class  of  gen- 
erals represented  by  Scipio  ;  Napoleon  to  that  represented 
by  Hannibal.  The  wild  force  of  genius  has  oft  been  fated 
by  nature  to  be  finally  overcome  by  quiet  strength,  and 
never  was  it  more  signally  sOj  than  in  the  case  of  Napoleon 
and  Wellington.  The  volcano  sends  up  its  red  bolt  with 
terrific  force,  as  if  it  would  strike  the  stars  ;  but  the  calm, 
resistless  hand  of  gravitation  seizes  it,  and  brings  it  to  the 
earth. 

We  look  upon  the  late  duke  as  one  of  the  soundest  and 
stateliest  men  that  Great  Britain  has  produced ;  one  of 
those  embodied  forces  which  are  sent  by  God  to  perform 
important  jini'ts  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  around 
which  their  respectiA'e  generations  are  seen  to  cluster.  The 
memory  of  such  men  is  a  sacred  treasure.  The  men  of 
Elis  did  Avell  in  appointing  the  descendants  of  Phidias  to 
preserve  from  spot  or  from  detriment  their  grand  statue  of 
gold  and  ivory ;  it  had  been  produced  in  one  generation, 
it  was  much  if  following  generations  ke])t  it  Avhole  and 
untarnished.  Our  great  Wellington  has  just  been  placed 
in  the  Temple  of  the  Past,  to  sit  there  with  the  heroes  of 
other  times,  and  to  witness  that  among  us  too,  in  the  nine-, 
teenth  centui'v,  a  mighty  man  arose :  it  is  the  duty  of  us 
and  of  our  children,  to  see  that  no  blot  abide  upon  his 
massive  and  majestic  statue. 


YI. 

NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 

The  figure  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  first  emerges  into 
the  view  of  history  at  the  seige  of  Toulon,  towards  the 
end  of  tlie  year  1793. 

Tlie  revolutionary  stonn,  in  which  the  evening  of  the 
last  century  Avcnt  down  over  France,  Avas  at  its  wildest 
working.  Those  fierce,  irregular  forces,  which,  in  the  world 
of  mind  are  scientifically  correspondent  to  the  tornado,  the 
earthquake,  the  fever,  the  volcano,  in  the  world  of  external 
nature,  and  which  seem  retained  for  seasons  of  crisis  and 
emergency,  were  perfomiing  their  terrible  ministry.  The 
statical  balance  of  society  had  been  disturbed :  the  normal 
forces,  the  forces  of  calmness,  of  growth,  of  persistence, 
rcfjuired  to  be  re-adjusted.  The  untamed,  primeval  ])Owers, 
which  always  underlie  the  surface  of  civilization,  like  old 
Titans  under  quiet  hills  and  wooded  ])lains,  had  broken 
their  confinement;  the  solid  framework  of  capacity  and 
authority,  by  which  they  had  been  compressed,  had  crum- 
bled down  in  mere  impotence  and  "imbecility;  and  they 
now  went  raving  and  uncommanded  over  France.  Fear, 
fury,  hot  enthusiasm,  fanaticism,  ferocity,  the  courage  of 
the  wildcat,  the  cruelty  of  the  tiger,  hojic  to  the  measure 
of  frenzy,  susjiicion  to  the  measure  of  disease,  s])read  con- 
fusion through  all  the  borders  of  the  country.     At  Toulon 
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the  general  confusion  was  forcibly  represented,  though  but 
in  miniature.  The  town,  defended  by  a  motley  creAV  of 
Britisli,  Sjianiards,  Neapolitans,  and  insurgent  French,  was 
besieged,  on  behalf  of  the  convention,  by  two  armies. 
These  weltered  wildly  round  it,  strong  in  numbers,  in  valor, 
in  zeal,  in  stubbornness,  but  rendered  powerless  through 
Avant  of  control  and  direction.  Here,  as  universally  over 
France,  the  gravitation  by  which  faculty  comes  into  the 
l^lace  of  command  had  not  had  time  to  act.  Cartaux,  the 
general,  strutted  about  in  gold-lace,  self-satisfied  in  liis 
ignorance  of  the  position  of  affairs,  bold  in  his  unconscious- 
ness of  dangejv  Representatives  of  the  people,  empowered 
to  intermeddle  on  all  occasions,  swaggered  here  and  there 
in  the  camp,  stoi'ming,  babbling,  urging  everything  to  fever- 
ish haste,  making  progress  anywhere  impossible.  Noise, 
distraction,  fussy  imj)otence :  such  was  the  spectacle  pre- 
sented on  all  hands. 

Then  appeared,  to  take  the  command  of  the  artillery, 
the  young  Corsican  officer,  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Though 
very  young,  just  completing  his  twenty  foui'th  year,  he  had 
a  look  of  singular  composure,  taciturnity,  and  resolution. 
Short  and  slim,  but  well  knit  and  active,  his  figure  and 
])ort  were  expressive  nt  once  of  alertness  and  self-posses- 
sion;  his  eye  very  quiet  and  very  clear.  It  would  hardly 
have  struck  a  casual  observer  that  here  Avas  the  command- 
ing and  irresistible  mind,  Avhicli  Avas  to  introduce  order, 
the  highest,  ])erlia])s,  of  Avhich  tliey  Avere  capable,  among 
the  tumultuous  forces  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Looking  steadily  and  silently  into  tlie  matter,  the  secret 
of  success  at  once  rcver.led  itself  to  Napoleon.  The  trooi>s 
and  artillery  liad  been  scattered  and  dissipated.  Yonder 
Avas  the  keystone  of  the  arch ;  it  Avas  an  endless  business 
to  batter  upon  each  stone  in  the. structure;  concentrate  the. 
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fire  upon  that  one  point,  bring  down  that  one  stone,  and 
tlie  whole  must  fall.  The  town  an<l  harbor  of  Toulon  lay 
here  to  the  north;  the  channel  by  which  both  communicated 
with  the  Mediterranean  stretched  yonder  towards  the  south : 
and  that  jiromontory,  at  some  distance  from  the  town,  its 
strong  fortifications  giving  it  the  name  of  Little  Gibraltar 
and  indicating  the  importance  attached  to  it,  commanded 
this  channel.  If,  therefore,  Little  Gibraltar  was  won,  you 
could  sweep  the  gateway  of  the  harbor  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  British  fleet  would  be  shy  of  remaining ;  and  the 
British  fleet  once  withdrawn,  Toulon  could  offer  no  resist- 
ance. Thus  clear  and  definite  was  Xapoleon's  thought, 
and  it  was  to  be  proved  whether  he  could  as  skilfully  con- 
vert it  into  action.  In  action  he  seemed  thought  personi- 
fied ;  thought  made  alive,  and  armed  with  the  sword  of 
the  lightning.  The  wild  valor  of  enthusiasm  had  been 
nothing  to  this  directed  courage ;  the  dogged  obstinacy  of 
fanatic  rage  had  been  weak  in  comparison  with  this  calm 
resolution  ;  the  haste  and  fieriness  of  Celtic  ardor  had  been 
tardy  to  this  imperturbable  swiftness.  Day  and  night,  sleep- 
ing only  for  a  few  hours  in  his  cloak  by  the  guns,  he  toils 
at  his  batteries,  collecting  cannon,  devising  feints,  turning 
the  very  blunders  of  incompetence  into  occasions  of  ad- 
vantage ;  no  stuj)idity,  no  envy,  no  obstacle  can  ruffle  his 
composure  or  daunt  his  courage ;  no  fiitigue  can  blunt  his 
alertness,  or  cause  a  nerve  to  flutter  in  that  slight  but 
steolly  frame.  At  last  all  is  prepared.  Suddenly  there 
bursts  upon  Little  Gibraltar  an  overwhelming  fire.  Eight 
thousand  bombs  are  poured  on  it  over  night :  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  troops  surge  in,  victorious,  through  the  shattered 
walls,  and  Little  Gibraltar  is  taken.  Toulon  then  falls; 
and  Napoleon  Bonaparte  is  a  marked  man. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1794,  he  was  variously 
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employed ;  surveying  the  Mediterranean  fortresses,  fighting 
in  the  Maritime  Alps,  always  doing  the  work  in  hand  speed- 
ily, quietly,  well.  Hitherto  he  professed  Jacobin  principles, 
and  had  used  his  pen  on  behalf  of  the  extreme  revolution- 
ary party.  He  was  now  intimate  with  the  younger  Robe- 
spierre. While  engaged  in  the  Maritime  Alps,  he  was 
urged  by  the  latter  to  accept  the  command  of  the  national 
guard  of  Paris.  Had  he  done  so,  had  Napoleon  instead  of 
Henri ot  commanded  for  Robespierre  on  the  10th  of  Ther- 
midor  1794,  how  strangely  the  destinies  of  France  and  of 
Eui'oj^e  might  have  been  modified !  But  his  Jacobinism 
was  never  too  fervent  for  the  control  of  an  austere,  calcu- 
lating, most  practical  judgment :  and  it  seems  likely  that 
already,  not  distinctly  seen,  but  gradually  clearing  itself 
of  obscuring  vajiors,  his  own  star,  serene,  steady,  cold,  was 
beginning  to  concentrate  all  the  energies  of  his  soul  into 
one  intense  passion  of  devotion  to  self.  He  decisively  re- 
fused. Augustin  RobespieiTC  was,  indeed,  an  "honorable 
man,"  manageable  enough,  doubtless ;  but  he  had  discerned 
Robespierre  the  elder  to  be  "  no  trifler."  The  iron  Napo- 
leon knew  the  iron  Robespierre,  and  instinctively  recoiled 
from  one  whom  he  knew  he  could  not  bend.  Events  were 
left  to  their  course.  The  sword  of  the  Terror,  held  only 
by  the  giddy,  flustered  Ilenriot,  was  shivered  into  frag- 
ments, Robespierre  and  his  party  were  overthrown,  the 
Jacobins  dispersed,  and  the  current  of  the  Revolution 
turned  into  new  channels.  The  reaction  set  in  with  ex- 
treme violence ;  and  Napoleon,  at  first  perhaps  seriously 
endangered  by  his  connection  with  the  Robespierres,  came 
to  Paris  and  fell  out  of  employment. 

The  reaction  from  the  principles  of  the  Reign  of  Terror 
was  violent :  but  strong  as  it  was,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
capital,  not  the  mere  mob,  but  the  sobeii  and  weighty  por^ 
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tion  of  the  populntion,  were  not  disposed  to  forego  the 
greatest  of  tliose  prizes  for  wliich  they  had  so  long  and  so 
desperately  contended.  Tliis  satTlfice  the  Convention,  by 
tlie  constitution  of  1795,  definitely  and  beyond  question 
recpiired  of  them.  In  the  beginning  of  October  of  that 
}ear  the  sections  of  Paris  rose  in  arms.  Barras,  whose  eye 
had  fallen  on  Napoleon  at  Toidon,  pointed  him  out  to  the 
Convention  as  a  man  on  whom  reliance  could  be  placed. 
On  the  night  of  the  third  of  October  he  was  offered  the 
command  of  the  forces  available  for  the  suppression  of  the 
insurrection,  Barras  being  nominally  his  chief.  He  was  in 
the  gallery  of  the  Convention  when  the  proposal  for  his 
appointment  was  made.  He  retired  to  deliberate.  What 
thoughts  passed  through  his  mind  in  the  interval  can  never 
be  known  :  but  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  he  had  bidden 
adieu  to  his  Jacobinism  forever.  To  what  extent  he  had 
been  disgusted  by  the  excesses  of  the  Jacobins,  to  Avhat 
extent  a  close  observation  of  that  in  practice  which  had 
looked  so  beautiful  in  theory,  had  intensified  or  developed 
the  radical  skepticism  and  cynicism  of  his  mind,  need  not 
]>e  conjectured;  luit  whatever  taintly  roseate  hues  of  ro- 
mance linger  about  the  youth  of  Xapoleon,  from  his  out- 
spoken and  ardent  devotion  to  the  revolution,  here  finally 
fade  away.  That  man  cannot  be  called  the  soldier  of  de- 
mocracy, who  deliberately  made  himself  the  instrument  of 
bridling  democracy,  and  subjecting  it,  before  he  was  him- 
self its  sovereign,  to  a  selfish  and  contracted  oligarchy. 

But  a  piece  of  work  was  now  to  be  done,  and  the  Napo- 
leon of  Toulon  bcc.ime  recognizable.  There  were  fifty 
guns  at  the  neighboiing  camp  of  Sablons.  These  guns 
were  the  Little  Giljraltar  of  Vendeiniare.  Self-possessed, 
calm,  but  with  that  swiftness  which  startled  and  bewildered 
an  opi)onent,  like  the  flash  of  a  meteor  out  of  a  dark  and 
16* 
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silent  sky,  he  ordered  Murat,  .1  man  to  be  depended  upon 
for  swiftness,  to  bring  in  the  pieces.  They  were  chitched 
almost  from  under  the  eyes  of  the  sectionaries.  The  Con- 
Aention  held  its  meetings  at  this  time  in  the  Palace  of  the 
Tuilerics ;  on  this  point  the  attack  of  the  insurgents  Avas 
directed,  and  around  this  point  Napoleon  marshalled  his 
defences.  On  every  bridge  and  quay  communicating  with 
the  palace,  sweeping  every  street  and  open  space,  he  posted 
cannon.  In  the  centre  of  the  bristling  circle  he  stood, 
quiet,  composed,  as  one  at  home.  It  was  the  fourth  of 
October,  1795.  In  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon  the 
Parisians  advanced  to  the  attack,  numbering  about  forty 
thousand.  Habituated  to  street-fighting  by  six  years  of 
revolution,  and  flushed  by  some  apparent  successes  of  the 
preceding  day,  the  sectionaries  poured  furiously  along  the 
streets  towards  the  Tuileries.  It  was  not  the  first  time 
that  the  citizens  of  Paris,  familiar  wnth  the  conquering  of 
their  King  and  of  their  Parliaments,  had  flooded  those 
avenues.  On  the  famous  tenth  of  June  and  twentieth  of 
August,  1792,  for  instance,  they  had  come  on  in  wild  flood, 
and  a  monarchy  had  gone  down  before  them.  But  they 
were  now  encountered  by  a  thing  new  in  those  years.  The 
unfixed  gaze  and  maudlin  good-heartedness  of  Louis,  always 
ready  to  parley,  unwilling  to  shed  a  drop  of  blood  though 
to  save  a  torrent,  terrible  only  to  his  friends,  had  given 
place  to  the  compressed  lips,  dark  brows,  and  unflinching 
eye  of  Napoleon.  Betrayed,  uncommanded  body-guards 
were  here  no  longer;  but  in  their  place  an  army  in  position, 
strung  to  exertion  in  every  nei've,  as  a  muscular  arm  is 
strung  by  a  determined  will.  Napoleon  would  do  his 
parleying  through  the  throats  of  fifty  pieces  of  cannon. 
The  sectionaries,  sweeping  on  fiercely,  were  torn  up 
by   cannon-ball    and    grape-shot.      The    tumultuous    mass 
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recoilc<l :  SoWrmI  suddenly,  as  a  Mustering  bully  is  sobered 
by  llie  bufi'et  of"  a  brawny  anui  The  guns  continued  to 
]»lay;  tlie  ranks  under  the  command  of  Xapoleon  advanced; 
in  a  few  hours  the  sectionaries  were  driven  to  their  homes 
and  disarmed.     The  i)iece  of  work  was  done. 

Xaj>oleon  had  now  stepped  fairly  beyond  the  sphere  of 
private  life.  His  nuiniage  with  Josephine,  for  whom  he 
seems  to  have  entertained  no  slight  affection,  soon  took 
place.  He  was  aj>pointed  to  the  comnumd  of  the  army 
of  Italy,  and  in  the  spring  of  17*J6  reached  the  head-quar- 
tei*s  at  Nice. 

Of  all  the  periods  in  the  life  of  Napoleon,  the  mind  is 
apt  to  rest  with  most  enthusiasm  upon  that  of  his  early 
campaigns  in  Italy.  His  fame  may  be  said  to  have  been 
as  yet  unsullied  ;  even  that  a])parent  defection  from  the 
princijtles  of  liberty,  Avhich  a  severe  investigation  of  his 
•conduct  reveals,  admits  not  unreasonably  of  being  traced 
to  a  soldierly  love  of  order.  And  he  had  Avon  his  exalted 
position  through  so  honest  and  unmistakable  a  display  of 
intellectual  power!  Unfriended  among  the  myriads  of 
revolutionary  France,  and  at  first  scoAvled  upon  by  envious 
incompetence,  he  had  a])proved  himself  a  iiinii  of  indubit- 
able and  overpowering  ca})acity,  who  could  think,  who 
could  act,  Avhom  it  Avould  clearly  be  advantageous  to  obey. 
One  cannot  but  experience  atlirill  of  emotion  as  the  imagina- 
tion ])ictureshim  in  his  first  ai)|iearance  among  the  soldiers 
of  Italy.  Of  all  warrior-faces  Nnjioleon's  is  the  finest. 
Not  only  has  it  that  clearness  of  line,  that  strength  and 
firmness  of  chiselling,  which  gives  a  nol)leness  to  the  faces 
of  all  great  soldiers ;  there  is  in  it,  in  the  eye  especially,  a 
depth  of  thought  and  reflection  which  belongs  peculiarly 
to  itself,  and  suggests  not  merely  the  soldier  but  the  sove- 
reign.    And  ])erhaps  the  face  of  Napoleon  never  looked 
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SO  nobly,  as  when  first  an  army  worthy  of  his  powers  waited 
his  commands,  the  calm  assurance  of  absolute  self-reliance 
giving  a  statue-like  stillness  to  his  brows  and  templeg.  on 
which  still  shone  the  brightness  of  youth,  the  light  of  a 
fame  now  to  be  all  his  own  kindling  that  intense  and 
steadfast  eye,  and  his  gaze  turned  towards  the  fields  of 
Italy.  Cannot  one  fancy  his  glance  going  along  the  ranks, 
lighting  a  gleam  in  eveiy  eye,  as  he  presented  himself  to 
his  troops  ?  "  Soldiers,"  thus  ran  his  proclamation,  "  you 
are  almost  naked,  half-starved :  the  government  OAves  you 
much  and  can  give  you  nothing.  Your  patience,  your 
courage,  in  the  midst  of  these  rocks,  have  been  admirable, 
but  they  reflect  no  splendor  on  your  arms.  I  am  about  to 
conduct  you  into  the  most  fertile  jjlains  of  the  earth.  Rich 
provinces,  opulent  cities,  will  soon  be  in  your  power:  there 
you  will  find  abundant  harvests,  honor  and  glory.  Soldiers 
of  Italy,  will  you  fail  in  courage  ?  "  In  a  moment  he  had 
established  between  himself  and  his  soldiers  that  under- 
standing by  which,  moi*e  than  by  cannon  or  bayonet,  vic- 
tories are  won.  Privates  and  commanders  at  once  felt  that 
this  was  the  man  to  follow. 

Then  commenced  that  marvellous  series  of  campaigns 
which  makes  the  year  1796  an  era  in  the  history  of  Avarfare, 
in  the  development  of  civilization ;  in  which  the  fiery  en- 
ergies, unchained  by  the  French  Revolution,  were  first 
directed  by  supreme  military  genius  against  the  standing 
institutions  of  Europe  to  their  overthrow  and  subversion ; 
in  Avhich  the  eye  of  the  world  was  first  fixed  in  Avondering 
gaze  on  the  fully  unveiled  face  of  Napoleon.  Not  merely  to 
the  soldier  are  these  campaigns  interesting  and  profitable. 
It  is  for  all  men  instructive  to  mark  the  achicA'cments  of 
pure  cajjacity,  to  Avatch  the  Avondrous  sj)irit-element  con- 
trolling and  cfiecting,  dazzling  difficulty  from  its  steady 
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inarch,  cMusing  lions  to  cower  aside  in  its  sovereign  pres- 
ence. We  are  so  constituted,  besides,  that  we  cannot 
behold  energy,  perseverance,  courage,  resolution,  without 
a  thrill  of  emulous  syni])athy.  As  Ave  note  the  progress 
of  that  intrej)id,  indomitable  Corsiean,  from  victory  to 
victory,  we  kindle  with  those  emotions  which  animated 
the  troops  of  Napoleon;  which  sent  the  grenadiers  through 
the  grape-slK)t  sweeping  like  snow-drift  along  the  bridge 
of  Lodi ;  which  renewed  and  renewed  the  bloody  struggle 
on  the  dykes  of  Areola;  which  made  the  French  columns 
scorn  rest  and  delay,  forget  the  limit  placed  to  human  en- 
durance, rise  over  the  famtness  of  fatigue  and  crush  dowjj 
the  gnawing  of  hunger,  march  through  mountain  paths  all 
night  and  S2)ring  exultant  on  the  foe  at  break  of  dawn,  if 
only  the  way  Avas  led  by  /lim. 

A  i-eview  of  these  campaigns,  even  of  the  most  cursory 
desci'ij)tion,  is  here  impossible,  and  would  be  superfluous. 
All  men  may  be  supposed  to  have  a  somewhat  familiar 
acquaintance  Avith  one  of  the  most  brilliant  passages  of 
modern  history,  and  to  be  capable  of  taking  the  same  point 
of  vicAv  Avhich  must  be  occupied  in  order  to  cast  the  eye 
along  their  course,  as  illustrating  the  character  of  Xapoleon. 

The  Italian  campaigns  seem  specially  adapted  to  demon- 
strate a  military  capacity  at  once  indubitable,  many-sided, 
and  supreme.  They  exhibit  not  only  the  fiery  spring  that 
has  so  often  caught  the  smile  of  fortune,  but  the  cool  cal- 
culation and  patient  resolution  Avhich  seem  to  compel  it. 
They  show  the  victor  croAvned,  not  once,  or  tAvice,  or  thnce, 
not  under  this  favoring  circumstance  of  to-day  or  through 
that  happy  thought  of  to-morrow,  but  so  often  that  the 
possibility  of  fortuitous  success  is  eliminated,  and  under 
circumstances  of  disadvantage,  so  manifold  and  so  Aaiied, 
that  even  em'y,  unless  aided  by  crotchet,  stupidity  or  fixed 
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irlea,  must  own  that  this  is  beyond  all  question,  the  inscrut- 
able and  irresistible  power  of  mind.  The  first  fierce  on- 
slaught by  which  Sardinia,  bleeding  and  prostrate,  was 
snatched  from  the  Austrian  alliance,  by  which  the  gates  of 
Italy  were  thrown  0})en,  and  by  which  Europe  was  stai*tled, 
as  at  three  successive  thunder  peals,  l)y  the  victories  of 
Montenotte,  IMillcsimo  and  Mondovi,  all  in  the  space  of  a 
month,  might,  at  least  possibly,  have  been  the  result  of 
youthful  daring  and  the  valor  of  the  Eepublican  army. 
But  the  defeats  of  Colli,  the  Sardinian,  were  succeeded  by 
those  of  Beaulieu,  the  Austi-ian ;  the  defeats  of  Beaulieu 
were  succeeded  by  the  defeats  in  two  campaigns  of  the 
well-supported  and  resolute  Wurmser ;  the  defeats  of  Wurm- 
ser  were  succeeded  l:)y  the  defeats,,  in  two  campaigns  more, 
of  Alvinzi,  also  furnished  with  overpowering  numbers;  and 
when  Archduke  Charles  advanced  to  re-conquer  a  thor- 
oughU^  subjugated  Lombai'dy,  he  too  was  met  and  driven 
back.  There  Ave  re  six  distinct  campaigns;  and  when  Na- 
poleon, at  their  close,  dictated,  in  1797,  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio,  he  remained  indisputably  the  first  warrior  in 
Europe. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  of  th.e  change  introduced  by 
Napoleon  in  these  campaigns,  into  military  tactics.  Ho 
broke  through,  it  is  said,  all  the  rules  and  etiquette  of 
war,  jioured  his  forces  always  on  single  points,  was  now  in 
liis  enemy's  front,  now  in  his  rear,  and,  on  the  whole,  intro- 
duced a  new  system  of  warfare.  That  he  introduced  a 
change  in  the  mode  of  carrying  on  hostilities,  among  the 
generals  of  Europe,  does  not  admit  of  doubt.  The  system 
of  >varfare  by  whidi  Napoleon  was  overthrown,  put  in 
()])eration  by  men  who  liad  marched  under  liis  banner,  was 
in<leetl  a  more  rapid  and  fearful  lliing  than  that  over  which 
)ie  won  his  iirst  triumphs.     But  it  sct-mti  as  little  doubtful, 
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tliat  tlic  cliniiiiTO  was  notliintj  more  llian  that  natural  one 
which  is  inevitable  in  any  art  or  science  wliere  consummate 
yrenius  t]isi»hiys  itself.  Ilis  generalship  was  essentially  that 
of  all  the  greatest  generals.  To  form  combinations  with 
such  invention  and  accuracy,  and  execute  them  with  such 
celerity, as  will  bring  an  overpowering  force  to  bear  upon  a 
single  jtoint,  hail  bei'M  tlie  object  of  generals  from  Luxcm- 
burgh  to  Duinouriez;  and  had  been  effected,  by  the  former 
.against  "William  of  Orange  and  by  the  latter  against  Bruns- 
wick, with  a  skill  and  celerity  not  unworthy  of  Xapoleon. 
AVellington  studied  war  among  the  Ghauts  of  Himalaya, 
yet  the  ablest  combin.ations  and  the  most  impetuous  attacks 
of  the  best  Marshals  trained  in  the  school  of  Bonaparte 
were  unable  to  baffle  him.  In  our  own  time  we  have  seen 
war  settle  back  to  that  laggard  habit,  into  Avhich  it  had 
fallen  in  the  hands  of  the  Austrians  before  the  revolutionary 
campaigns.  The  advent  of  military  genius  of  the  first 
order  might  have  introduced  precisely  such  a  change  of 
tactics  under  the  walls  of  Sebastopol,  as  Napoleon  intro- 
(biced  on  the  i)lains  of  Lombardy.  He  did  not  provide 
himself  with  a  new  horse;  but  ho  was  the  man  to  put 
Bucephalus  to  his  speed. 

The  quickness  and  clearness  with  which,  in  these  cam- 
))aigns,  he  apprehended  the  featui^es  of  every  position,  and 
the  necessities  of  every  situation,  are  amazing.  The  reports 
of  spies,  the  vague  hints  of  rumor,  l^ecame  clear  before  him. 
As  if  by  second  sight,  he  saw  in  the  fir  distance  every  dis- 
])ositiou  of  his  enemy.  "With  the  pieces  before  him  on  a 
chess-board,  it  would  have  required  discrimination  and 
decision,  to  estimate  or  anticipate  every  move  of  his  adver-. 
sary,  and  instantly  to  adapt  his  own  force  to  thwart  it. 
But  with  armies  overwhelming  in  number,  approaching 
over  wide  S])aces  of  country,  with  only  the  reports  of  spies 
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or  traitors  to  dejiend  upon  for  intelligence,  with  a  thousand 
openings  for  misliap  in  the  very  transmission  of  orders, 
with  the  certainty  that  a  slip  might  be  ruin,  to  have  the 
whole  sj^read  out  as  clear  as  the  starry  sphei'es  before  his  tel- 
escopic eye,  and  again  and  again,  by  swift  perception  and 
decision,  to  launch  the  bolt  just  where  it  was  needed:  — 
this  indeed  demanded  a  master  mind.  And  he  effected 
these  things  so  often  and  so  variously !  First,  as  we  said, 
D'Argenteau  was  overpowered  in  Piedmont,  the  French 
army  concentrating  itself  into  a  wedge  and  breaking  through 
the  centre  of  the  Allies.  Then  came  the  brilliant  fighting 
of  Lodi  and  the  investment  of  ]\[antua.  Wurmser  and 
Quasdonowich  were  next  to  be  overthrown.  They  were 
near  each  other  at  the  bottom  of  the  Lago  di  Garda,  and 
could  they  have  united,  resistance  might  have  been  vain. 
But  swift  as  lightning  Quasdonowich  was  shattered  and 
flung  back  on  this  hand,  and  the  whole  flood,  wheeling 
round  like  a  heady  current,  turned  to  sweep  "Wurmser 
aw^ay  on  that.  Wurmser,  tough  and  valiant,  retreated  for 
a  time,  and  then  advanced  again  on  Mantua,  leaving  David- 
owich  with  a  strong  army  to  defend  Trient  and  the  passes 
of  the  Tyrol.  Suddenly,  Avliile  Wurmser  was  looking  out 
for  the  French  along  his  front,  he  Avas  startled  by  the  intelli- 
gence that,  for  in  the  rear,  Davidowich  had  been  utterly 
routed.  In  a  moment,  this  spirit-like  Napoleon  was  down, 
irresistible,  upon  himself.  The  eye  of  a  civilian  may  not 
deserve  much  confidence ;  but  this  overthrow  of  David- 
owich first,  and  advance  thereupon  on  Wurmser,  with  all 
his  Austrian  communications  broken,  and  not  improbably 
in  some  slight  bewilderment,  assuredly  looks  one  of  the 
finest  bits  of  work  to  be  met  with  in  the  annals  of  war. 
It  is  needless  to  multiply  instances.  Such  was  Napoleon's 
mode  of  carrying  on  hostilities. 
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The  amplitude  of  compvohcnsion  with  whicli  he  embraced 
every  circumstance  of  the  war,  ajipearing  to  have  the  end 
as  distinctly  before  him  as  the  beginning,  and  the  remote 
as  visibly  present  as  the  near,  baffles  description.  Consider 
that  single  instance  of  his  first  passage  of  the  Po.  He  has 
in  a  month  laid  Sardinia  2»rostrate  at  his  feet;  lie  has  taken 
eighty  guns,  twenty-one  standards,  and  two  great  fortresses; 
he  has  slain  or  captured  twenty-five  thousand  of  the  enemy; 
he  is  twenty-six  years  of  age;  and  now,  as  he  concludes  the 
treaty  Avith  the  king  of  Sardinia,  Europe  is  looking  on  him 
with  wonder  and  admiration.  His  treaty  is  signed.  Among 
other  stipulations,  he  is  careful  to  have  it  specified  that  it 
will  be  permitted  to  the  French  army  to  cross  the  Po  at 
Valenza.  Beaulieu  takes  the  alnmi ;  spares  no  pains  to 
make  his  position  at  Valenza  sure.  He  is  looking  eagerly 
for  the  French  columns,  when  lo  !  he  is  informed  that  Xa- 
poleon  has  already  crossed  at  Placenza,  fifty  miles  down, 
and  that  he,  Beaulieu,  must  face  about  fast  enough  if  he 
would  prevent  an  entrance  into  Milan.  The  veteran  of 
twenty-six !  With  the  first  laurels  on  his  brow,  the  plau- 
dits of  Europe  in  his  ears,  and  a  monarch  accepting  a  treaty 
from  his  dictation,  he  had  closed  his  eye  at  once  to  the 
past,  saw  only  the  future,  and  in  the  very  council  chambers 
remembered  that  he  was  in  the  field.  There  Avas  nothing 
very  brilliant,  certainly  nothing  chivalrous  here:  but  what 
could  escape  a  coolness,  a  presence  of  mind,  a  power  of 
vision  like  this? 

That  forwardness  of  look,  that  instant  forgetfulness  of 
the  past,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  characteristics 
of  this  greatest  worker  of  modern  times.  Other  soldiers 
look  to  victory  for  rest;  Xajioleon's  might  have  looked 
upon  it  with  apprehensiveness,  as  the  unfailing  herald  of 
new  toil.      Tic  iiidnlgc-il  himself  in  no  rajitures  over  his 
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battle-fields ;  not  a  look  did  he  take :  was  the  work  over^ 
or  could  it  he  confided  to  inferior  hands,  he  was  away  on 
the  instant,  to  front  battle  on  some  distant  field.  At  Riv 
oli,  his  exertions  were  overpowering.  He  had  three  horses 
shot  under  him.  At  nightfall,  one  would  have  said  that, 
without  repose,  flesh  and  blood  could  hold  out  no  longer. 
But  not  a  moment's  rest  did  he  take.  The  victory  could  now 
be  completed  by  Massena  and  others;  and  he  set  out  on  the 
instant  for  Mantua,  marching  first  all  night  and  then  all 
day.  He  ai-rives  at  Mantua.  Any  creature  in  the  form  of 
man,  were  he  a  mere  incarnated  spirit,  would  surely  now 
seek  rejiose.  But  Napoleon  does  not  seek  it.  His  soldiers, 
indeed,  are  unable  to  hold  out  any  longer,  but  not  he.  He 
passes  the  night  in  walking  about  the  outposts.  "  At  one 
of  these,"  says  Lockhart  in  his  own  clear,  admirable  way, 
"he  found  a  grenadier  asleep  by  the  root  of  a  tree;  and 
taking  his  gun,  without  wakening  him,  performed  a  senti- 
nel's duty  in  his  place  for  about  half  an  hour;  when  the 
man,  starting  from  his  slumbers,  perceived  with  ten'or  and 
despair  the  countenance  and  occupation  of  his  general. 
He  fell  on  his  knees  before  him.  "  My  friend,"  said  Najio- 
leon,  "  here  is  your  musket.  You  had  fought  hard,  and 
marched  long,  and  your  sleej)  is  excusable  :  but  a  moment's 
inattention  might  at  present  ruin  the  army.  I  happened 
to  be  awake,  and  have  held  your  post  for  you.  You  will 
be  more  careful  another  time."  He  happened  to  be  awake ! 
Mr.  Emei-son  might  well  say  that  this  was  a  man  of  stone 
and  iron. 

But  in  truth,  in  these  campaigns,  he  showed  himself 
armed  at  all  i)oints.  He  could  manage  the  Directory  just 
as  well  as  the  Austrians.  Barras  had  recommended  him 
for  Vendemiare,  as  a  man  who  would  not  stand  upon  cere- 
mony; and  now  he  found  it  Avas  perhaps  too  true.     The 
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Dirootory,  profcsslni;  unbounfle<l  admiration,  would  liave 
divided  the  Italian  army,  giving  ]»art  to  Xapoleon,  part  to 
Kcllermann ;  thus,  in  all  caleulable  certainty,  ruining  Na- 
poleon, subverting  his  conquests,  and  bringing  an  Austrian 
army  ujxm  France  through  the  Sardinian  Passes.  He  saw- 
through  their  design  and  defeated  it  in  an  instant,  Ijy  simply 
throwing  uj)  his  command,  and  compelling  them,  afraid  of 
public  opinion,  to  reinstate  liim.  For  every  emergency, he 
had  its  own  requirement.  At  Lodi,  a  furious  charge,  a 
display  of  dauntless  valor,  was  necessary.  So  he  seized  a 
standard  and  rushed  into  the  tempest  of  grape.  At  Areola, 
the  battle  was  won  by  a  sudden  thought,  a  clever  trick, 
which  could,  how'ever,  have  occurred  only  to  a  mind  abso- 
lutely imperturbable  and  perfectly  clear.  At  Tagliamento, 
he  conquered  by  a  stratagem  which  reminds  one  very  much 
of  the  ancient  generals.  In  the  thinking  and  the  acting 
part  of  his  profession,  he  was  equally  at  home.  You  may 
say  of  him,  tliat  never  did  any  one  more  notably  diminish 
the  interval  between  the  tardiness  of  thought  and  the  swift- 
ness of  action.  As  he  himself  said  in  after  years,  his  head 
and  his  hand  were  in  immediate  connection. 

Such  was  the  Napoleon  whom  we  might  have  discerned 
at  the  conferences  of  Formio,  in  October,  1797.  Ere 
that  time  he  had  observably  altered  his  demeanor  with 
friends  and  dej^endants.  lie  appreciated,  with  his  usual 
clear,  cold  accuracy,  liis  position  ;  he  was  the  liead  of  a 
triumj)hant  army,  the  unbounded  favorite  of  tlie  French 
})eople,  now  fairly  kindled  into  a  passion  for  military  glory, 
and  the  subject  of  so  feeble  a  government  as  the  Directory. 
He  said  afterwards  that  his  ambition  was  strong  but  of  a 
cold  nature  :  it  would  have  been  more  strictly  coiTCct  to  say 
that  it  was  of  a  practical  nature,  that  it  never  ])assed  the 
limits  of  the  possible,  tliat,  like  every  other  quality  and  char- 
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acteristic  of  his  mind,  it  was  of  a  sternly  realistic  nature. 
It  admits  of  no  doubt  that  schemes  of  empire  Avere  already 
beginning  to  dawn  upon  him. 

It  must  be  added  that,  at  the  date  of  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio,  another  aspect  of  Napoleon's  character  had  become 
manifest.  In  his  dealings  with  the  Lombard  peasantry 
and  with  tlie  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  he  had  shown  him- 
self thoroughly  unscrupulous  in  the  means  he  used  to  effect 
his  ends.  He  crushed  the  Lombard  insurrection  with  cruel 
severity,  showing  an  utter  disregard  to  th^  eifusion  of  blood. 
"  It  is  the  nature,"  he  said,  "  of  the  giant  to  ,«queeze."  It 
is  doubtless  a  general  characteristic  of  strong  and  rugged 
minds  to  allow  the  end  a  large  power 'of  justifying  the 
means,  especially  if  they  have  been  accustomed  to  carnage 
as  the  instrument  of  their  purposes.  Cromwell's  mind 
seems  to  have  been  originally  by  no  means  rugged,  but 
rather  kindly  and  affectionate  ;  yet  his  words  about  the 
"  knocking  on  the  head  "  at  Drogheda  make  one  feel  some- 
what chill.  At  all  events,  Napoleon  had  now  shown  that 
there  might  easily  be  a  stronger  necessity  with  him  than 
the  necessity  of  s]>aring  a  brother's  life. 

In  the  beginning  of  1798,  we  find  him  again  in  Paris. 
He  knew  himself  to  be  the  most  popular  man  in  France, 
but  made  a  show  of  retiring  into  a  private  station.  He 
lost  no  opportunity,  however,  of  ingratiating  himself  with 
the  people,  and  observed  carefully  the  Aveakness  of  govern- 
ment. But  he  discerned  that  his  day  of  oi)])ortunity  had 
not  yet  arrived.  He  in  vain  attempted  to  gain  peaceably 
a  seat  in  the  government,  and,  as  his  Italian  army  was  no 
longer  around  him,  he  had  no  sword  in  hand  to  cut  his  way 
to  one.  With  that  ambition  of  a  cold  nature,  he  could 
bide  his  time. 

Having  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army 
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destined  for  the  invasion  of  Eni;lan<l,  and  discovering  that 
sueli  an  invasion  was  then  at  least  iniiiractieable,  lie  j>ro- 
curetl  the  assent  of  the  Directory  to  a  descent  upon  Egypt. 
He  sailed  in  May,  1798. 

There  are  but  two  circumstances  demanding  notice  in 
connection  with  the  Egyjjtian  campaign. 

The  first  is  the  new  and  striking  instance  it  afforded  of 
Kai)oleon's  i)ersonal  endurance.  In  the  burning  heat  of 
an  Egy})tian  July,  the  army  set  out  from  Alexandria,  to 
march  alonjr  the  Nile  and  brinsr  the  Mamelukes  to  an  en- 
gagement.  The  enemy  had  cleared  the  country  of  eveiy 
living  and  every  green  thing.  The  sand  threw  up  its  burn- 
intr  trlare,  as  if  in  concert  with  the  flamin<2c  sun  above.  The 
air  swarmed  with  noxious  insects.  There  was  little  water, 
and  that  nauseous.  In  one  Avord,  all  those  torments  and 
agonies  ])ressed  upon  the  French  hosts,  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  which  we  have  now  become  so  familiar.  The  sol- 
diers became  mutinous  in  their  torture  ;  the  fiery  spirits  of 
Murat  and  Lannes  were  driven  almost  to  madness  ;  they 
trod  their  tri-colors  in  the  dust.  But  Napoleon  suflfered 
nothing.  lie  would  not  even  sleep  in  the  middle  of  the 
day.  He  "wore  his  uniform  buttoned  up  as  at  Paris; 
never  showed  one  bead  of  sweat  on  his  l)row  ;  nor  thought 
of  repose  except  to  lie  down  in  his  cloak  the  last  at  night, 
and  start  up  fii-st  in  the  morning."  Really  the  forty  cen- 
turies that  looked  down  upon  him  from  the  jiyramids  had 
seldom  seen  so  remarkable  a  being. 

The  second  circumstance  in  this  Egyptian  campaign 
which  seems  deserving  of  special  observation  is  the  insti- 
tution, on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  of  a  series  of  improvements 
in  the  condition  of  Egypt,  of  which  the  beneficial  efl^ects 
have  not  ceased  in  our  own  day.     This,  for  the  first  tinie, 

brings  into  prominent  view  a  phase  of  Napoleon's  character 
17* 
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not  suggested  by  his  Avarlike  exploits.  The  power  of  des- 
truction was  but  half  his  cajiacity ;  nor  would  it  seem  to 
have  been  that  partwhichhemosthighlyprizedormost  will- 
ingly indulged.  He  too,  with  the  right  instinct  of  an 
imperial  mind,  loved  to  see  the  world  grow  greener  round 
him.  The  savans  whom  he  had  taken  with  him  to  Egj^t, 
examined,  in  obedience  to  his  orders,  the  "long-smothered 
traces  of  many  an  ancient  device  for  improving  the  agri- 
culture of  the  country.  Canals  that  had  been  shut  up  for 
centuries  "were  re-opened :  the  waters  of  the  Nile  flowed 
once  more  where  they  had  been  guided  by  the  skill  of  the 
Pharaohs  or  the  Ptolemies.  Cultivation  Avas  extended; 
property  secured ;  and  "  adds  our  authority,  "  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  signal  improvements  since  introduced  in 
Egj-jit,  are  attributable  mainly  to  the  wise  example  of  the 
French  administration." 

But,  on  the  whole,  the  Egyptian  expedition  did  not  turn 
out  j)recisely  in  accordance  Avith  the  cxj)ectations  of  Napo- 
leon. His  progress  eastward  Avas  arrested  at  Aci'c.  The 
dreams  of  oriental  dominion,  Avhich,  for  a  brief  space,  had 
fascinated  or  amused  his  imagination,  faded  aAvay  forcA'cr. 
He  became  aAvare  that,  in  his  absence,  great  events,  disas- 
trous to  France,  but  Avhich  might  prove  propitious  to  his 
ambition,  had  taken  place  in  Europe.  He  quitted  Egypt 
without  apprizing  his  soldiers  of  his  departure ;  and  in 
October,  1709,  Avas  once  moi-e  in  Paris. 

The  incompetence  and  corru])tion  of  the  Directory  had 
ere  noAV  disgusted  all  parties,  and  the  reverses  Avliich  had 
been  sustained  l)y  the  Fi-ench  arms,  in  Holland,  Belgium, 
and  Italy,  had  prepared  the  people  of  Paris  to  Avclcome 
back  the  victorious  young  general.  He  brought  Avith  him 
tidings  of  the  A'ictory  of  Aboukir;  earnest  that  the  old 
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Italian  trlory  might  still  be  recalled.  He  was  received  with 
entlmsiasin. 

Circiunstances,  he  soon  discovered,  were  favorable  to  his 
views.  A  sword  was  ready  for  liim  and  he  did  not  scruple 
to  grasp  tlie  hilt.  Three  regiments  of  dragoons  solicited 
the  honor  of  being  reviewed  by  him,  and  a  large  proj)ortion 
of  the  military  men  in  Paris  requested  permission  to  wait 
upon  him  with  congratulations.  These  all  were  directed 
to  present  themselves  at  his  house  at  six  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  18th  Brumaire,  10th  of  November.  Mean- 
while measures  were  taken  by  the  supporters  of  Napoleon, 
Sieyes  and  others,  to  turn  their  presence  to  advantage. 
The  legislative  power  was  at  that  time  lodged  in  the  Council 
of  Ancients  and  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred.  The  former 
was  convoked  in  the  Tuilerios  at  seven  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  18th,  at  the  moment  when  Napoleon  was  sur- 
roumk'd  by  the  chief  military  force  of  Paris.  Two  decrees 
were  jiroposed  and  .passed:  first,  that  the  meetings  of  the 
legislative  bodies  should  be  transferred  to  St.  Cloud;  sec- 
ond, that  Napoleon  should  be  named  commandant  of  the 
troops  and  National  Guard  of  Paris.  The  object  of  the 
first  was  to  remove  the  Council  of  Five  hundred  from  Par- 
isian su])port,  in  the  prospect  of  its  subversion ;  the  second 
armed  Napoleon  with  that  weapon  Avhich  it  was  necessary 
at  least  to  brandish  over  the  heads  of  the  defenders  and  rep- 
resentatives of  French  freedom,  and  which  he  was  hence- 
forth to  retain  as  sceptre.  These  decrees  Avere  passed. 
Napoleon  was  invested  Avith  his  new  command  in  the  midst 
of  the  officers  assembled  round  him ;  and  the  nomination 
was  hailed  by  the  soldiery  with  acclamations. 

Nothing  furtlier  of  imjiortance  occurred  on  that  day. 
The  two  councils  met  next  day  at  St.  Cloud.  Najjoleon 
had  already  surrounded  the  chateau  in  which  they  were  to 
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assemble  by  a  body  of  soldiers  imdei*  Murat ;  by  this  act 
alone  jmtting  the  character  of  the  following  proceedings 
beyond  doubt.  It  is  painful  to  trace  what  followed.  One 
hurries  over  it  as  a  scene  of  despicable  mock -tragedy,  scan- 
dalous to  all  parties.  The  Council  of  Ancients  proved 
subservient.  The  Council  of  Five  Hundred  assumed  a 
different  tone  and  attitude ;  the  hall  echoed  with  heroic, 
death-defiant  eloquence ;  a  patriotic  oath  was  sworn,  even 
Lucien  the  President,  though  Napoleon's  brother,  being 
compelled  to  take  part  in  it.  The  legislators  of  France 
were  to  die  at  their  posts.  The  presence  of  Napoleon  in 
the  hall  served  only  to  endanger  his  OAvn  life,  and  to  raise 
to  height  of  still  nobler  temper  the  loquacious  heroes. 
Then  entered  grenadiers,  with  ruthless  look,  and  naked, 
level  bayonets :  and  the  legislators  of  France,  the  patriotic 
oath  still  hot  on  their  lips,  scampered  off  by  door  and 
window !  Had  Louis  the  sixteenth,  on  the  23d  of  June, 
1789,  sent  a  similar  force  of  grenadiers,  say  under  Captain 
D'Agoust,  into  the  Hall  of  the  Third  Estate,  would  the 
result  have  been  tJiis? 

It  was  now  decreed,  by  such  remnant  of  the  French 
legislature  as  gave  itself  wholly  to  the  purposes  of  Napo- 
leon, that  the  two  councils  should  be  adjourned  until  Feb- 
ruary, and  that  the  government  should  be  lodged  provis- 
ionally in  the  hands  of  three  consuls,  of  whom  the  fii"St 
Avas  Napoleon.  Sieyes  coming,  with  Ducos  his  brother 
consul,  next  day,  to  transact  business,  and  thinking,  sure 
enough.  Napoleon  would  consent  to  remain  the  mere  mili- 
tary ninn,  leaving  civil  and  diplomatic  affairs  to  be  regulated 
by  his  own  incomparable  caj)acity,  discovered  that  he  was 
mistaken.  "Bonaparte,"  he  said  in  tlie  evening,  "can  do, 
and  will  do,  everytliing  himself."     The  Abbe  and  his  col- 
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leac^we  felt  tliemselves  unocroiiioiiiou.sly  converted  into 
tools.     Napole*  n  was  ruler  of  France. 

The  first  act  of  the  Napoleon  drama  was  now  api)roach- 
ing  its  comjiletion.  In  order  to  obtain  for  Bonaparte  the 
name  of  Emperor,  and  to  consolidate  ])ower  in  his  hands, 
two  things  still  remaine<l  to  he  done.  It  was  necessary 
first,  that  he  sliould,  hy  a  firm  and  sagacious  internal  gov- 
ernment, demonstrate  his  capacity  to  secure  to  France  that 
calmness  and  stability,  which  had  so  long  been  wanting  to 
the  distracted  country,  and  without  wliich  the  operations 
of  industry  could  not  be  sustained :  an<l  second,  that  he 
should,  by  some  brilliant  exploit  of  foreign  warfare,  encircle 
his  government  with  that  glory  which,  in  the  eyes  of 
Frenchmen,  hides  innumerable  faults,  and  which  might 
render  him  certain  of  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  army. 
The  achievement  of  these  two  objects  may  be  considered 
as  filling  up  the  period  between  the  19th  Brumaire,  1799, 
and  the  coronation^  in  December,  1804. 

The  campaign  of  Marengo  was  peculiarly  adapted  to 
excite  the  military  enthusiasm  of  the  nation,  and  to  silence 
any  Republican  murmurs  against  the  rule  of  the  First 
Consul  which  miglit  linger  in  the  army.  The  skill  with 
which  the  intention  of  Napoleon  was  masked,  and  the 
originality  of  the  whole  conception  of  the  camj)aign,  might 
be  exhibited  and  dwelt  upon,  as  demonstratiA^e  of  military 
genius ;  but  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  connected 
with  this  camjtaign  seems  after  all  to  have  been  its  mag- 
nificent daring.  Suspicions  have  been  throAvn  out,  to  all 
appearance  groundless,  as  to  the  personal  bravery  of  Napo- 
leon in  later  years;  but  in  all  the  early  ])art  of  his  career, 
his  courage  was  not  only  dauntless  but  fiery.  If  in  any 
respect  the  massiveness  and  adamantine  strength  of  his 
character  could  be  said  to  j)artake  of  Frencli  vehemence 
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and  Italinn  excitability,  it  was  in  the  recklessness  with 
which  he  rushed  into  fire,  as  at  Lodi,  or  confronted  perilous 
risks,  as  in  crossing  and  re-crossing  the  Mediterranean  with 
a  Nelson  on  his  track.  And  the  Italian  camjiaign  of  1800, 
with  its  passage  of  the  Alps  and  victory  of  Marengo,  could 
have  been  ventured  upon  only  by  a  man  whose  mind  rested 
on  a  basis  of  utter  soldierly  fearlessness.  The  prize  for 
which  he  played  Avas  indeed  splendid ;  but  the  alternative 
of  success  was  absolute,  instant,  irretrievable  ruin  :  yet  his 
hand  never  shook,  his  eye  never  once  filmed  or  quivered, 
as  he  staked  all  on  one  dread  throw.  It  may  indeed  be 
fairly  questioned  whether,  in  this  campaign,  Napoleon's 
daring  did  not  approach  the  character  of  foolhardiness  ; 
whether  it  can  perfectly  vindicate  its  claim  to  the  character 
of  that  high  valor,  Avhose  seeming  recklessness  advances 
steadily  under  the  shield  of  foresight,  whose  most  startling 
swiftness  is  but  the  laggard  step  of  material  energy  follow- 
ing the  geometry  of  mind.  In  the  case  of  any  other 
man  save  Napoleon,  the  assertion  could  be  made  without 
hesitation  that  it  did.  But  much  could  be  risked  by  an 
mtellect  so  vigilant,  a  readiness  and  presence  of  mind  so 
reliable,  and  a  resolution  so  inflexible,  as  Napoleon's.  "I 
think  this  is  a  battle  lost,"  said  Dessaix,  coming  up  on  the 
evening  of  Marengo  and  seeing  the  French  columns  all 
broken  and  retreating.  "  I  think  it  is  a  battle  won,"  an- 
swered Napoleon ;  and  in  an  hour  he  had  added  to  the 
roll  of  his  fame  one  of  the  most  brilliant  victories  he  ever 
gained.  A  man  who  could  thus  depend  on  himself  in  ex- 
ecution could  be  very  daring  in  conception.  Be  this  as  it 
may, the  battle  was  won;  the  French  conquests  in  Italy  were 
almost  entirely  restored ;  and  Napoleon  returned  to  Paris, 
dearer  than  ever  to  the  French  army,  the  boast  and  darling 
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of  the  niitlon,  an<l  witli  tlic  liopes  of  liis  ojijtonoiits  smitten 
int'5'tlie  dust. 

The  internal  govfrmnciit  of  tlio  First  Consul  was  the 
gradual  development  of  the  system  of  the  Empire,  and 
the  elaboration  of  those  ceremonies  and  grandeurs,  by 
which  the  French  peoi)le  were  to  be  studiously  reminded 
of  Charlemagne.  It  would  be  iiiai>i>ro]iriate  or  impossible 
to  view  it  separately.  Suffice  it  here  to  say,  that  a  tranquil 
an<l  acquiescing,  if  not  in  any  degree  enthusiastic  France 
beheld  Napoleon,  on  the  2nd  of  December,  1804,  set  upon 
his  head  that  diadem,  Avhich  he  had  already  encircled  with 
a  legion  of  honor  and  a  brilliant  constellation  of  marshals. 

The  empire  of  Xapoleon  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
phenomena  of  modern  times,  and  one  fraught  with  deep 
and  vaHed  instruction.  It  will  doubtless  form  a  subject 
for  investigation  and  discussion  during  centuries  to  come; 
and  more  than  one  may  elapse  before  its  character  is  accu- 
rately exjilained,  or  its  i)lace  in  the  scheme  of  Providence 
discerned.  But  enough  has  already  been  done  to  render 
it  i)0ssible  to  ascertain  and  define  with  something  of  scien- 
tific precision  its  essential  feature.  To  do  this  will  prove 
synonymous  Avith  discovering  the  radical  character  of  him 
who  was  the  founder  and  impersonation  of  that  empire. 

It  is  safe  to  permit  one's  enthusiasm  large  scope  in  con- 
templating Napoleon  as  emperor  of  France.  The  structure 
he  erec^d  was  truly  imperial  in  its  dimensions ;  stable, 
many-sided,  imposing;  and  the  mind  of  which  it  was  the 
image  was  the  most  variously  and  magnificently  endowed 
that  has  exercised  sovereignty  for  many  centuries ;  if,  in- 
deed, in  these  ages,  there  has  appeared  any  man  who  can 
on  the  whole  be  pronounced  intellectually  greater  than 
Napoleon.     No  sooner  did  he  become  First  Consul  than 
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every  dei^artmcnt  of  the  administration  acquired  a  firmness 
of  tone  altogetlier  new.  It  was  not  the  formalized  rigidness 
of  the  old  regime,  nor  Was  it  the  fierce  tension  of  the  Ter- 
rorist rule :  the  one  was  the  regularity  of  decrepitude,  the 
other  the  overstrung  activity  of  fever:  here  method  and 
energy  were  combined.  It  is  curious  that  he,  whose  career, 
contemplated  in  a  general  way,  has  so  brilliant,  sudden, 
meteoric  an  aspect,  should  have  been  called,  and  called 
truly,  the  most  methodic  of  mankind.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  Soult,  Massena,  or  Moreau,  Avould  have  defended 
France  from  external  enemies  nearly  as  effectually  as  Napo- 
leon. But  as  every  one  of  his  marshals  fell  even  here 
behind  the  great  leader,  so,  in  all  the  qualities  which  belong 
to  the  sovereign  as  distinguished  from  the  soldier,  he  was 
incomparably  superior  to  them  all.  To  develop  the  mate- 
rial resources  of  the  country;  to  extend  mental  cultivation 
and  encoiirage  mental  activity,  to  the  utmost  limit  consis- 
tent with  the  security  of  despotism;  to  adorn  France  Avith 
great  works  ;  to  preserve  national  morality  and  love  of 
order,  so  far  at  least  as  was  essential  to  n.ational  stability; 
and  to  provide  a  uniform  and  equitable  system  of  laws  for 
the  nation :  —  such  were  the  objects  he  set  before  liim. 
And  he  Avorked  in  the  closet  as  he  worked  in  the  field. 
Every  department  of  the  administration  Avas  under  his  eye. 
No  technical  details  could  rcjiel  him ;  nay  every  sort  of 
practical  endeavor,  every  science,  every  economic  and  in- 
dustrial art,  enlisted  his  ardent  sympathy.  In  evOTy  depart- 
ment his  suggestio.ns  were  valuable  :  he  seems  to  have 
been  as  much  at  home  with  the  jurists  engaged  on  the 
Code  Napoleon,  as  in  directing  the  organization  of  the 
forces. 

It  is  affecting  to  observe  how  this  noblest  aspect  of  the 
character  of  Napoleon,  his  profound   and  comprehensive 
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sympathy  witli  tlio  works  of  peace,  his  instinct,  deeper  than 
all  his  warlike  tendencies,  that  peace  is  greater  than  war, 
comes  out  in  St.  Helena.  He  boasts,  with  real  warmth 
of  exult.ation,  that  he  would  liave  made  the  French  ])opu- 
lace  the  best  educated  in  Europe  :  and  the  emotion  with 
which  he  thouglit  of  Austerlitz  was  languid  in  comparison 
of  that  with  wliich  he  recurred  to  the  Code.  His  general 
mode  of  alluding  t©  his  victories,  indeed,  evinced  a  sagacity 
and  soundness  of  mind,  little  less  wonderful  than  the  powers 
displayed  in  their  achievement.  They  were  quite  ordinary 
matters;  nothing  mysterious  or  very  great  about  them; 
dependent  on  an  observance  of  the  value  of  minutes,  on 
quickness,  coolness,  presence  of  mind,  and  mere  work-a-day, 
matter-of-fact  qualities,  on  a  committal  oi  fexcer  blunders 
than  your  adversary,  on  fortuitous  circumstances  which  did 
you  no  honor.  But  the  thought  Avas  really  dear  to  him  that 
his  influence  might  live  in  the  ways  of  French  existence 
as  a  peaceful  and  benignant  presence ;  that  somewhat  of 
the  orderliness  and  prosperity  of  citizen  life  would  be 
traceable  to  him  ;  that  he  would  go  down  to  posterity  with 
the  fame  of  a  laAV-giver. 

It  would  almost  appear  to  be  an  inseparable  characteristic 
of  the  mode  in  which  mankind  is  educated,  that  truth  after 
truth  is  lodged  in  the  general  mind  in  an  extreme  and  one- 
sided form.  For  the  last  five  and  twenty  years,  the  literary 
wor]<l  of  Britain  and  America  has  rung  with  denunciation 
of  hearsay,  of  tradition,  of  system.  Mirabeau  was  a  man 
not  of  systems  but  "with  an  eye;"  Danton,  the  same; 
Xapoleon  it  would  be  loudly  exclaimed,  the  same.  But  no 
magnificence  of  rhetoric  can  in  the  smallest  degree  affect 
the  simple  scientific  fact,  that  men  and  nations  work  by 
system,  that  the  inventions  and  methods  of  genius  can  be 
in  great  measure  stereotyped  and  made  the  property  of 
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the  race,  that  parchments,  laws,  constitutions,  are  the  ulti- 
mate fruits  of  political  civilization.  To  rliscoA-er  the  prin- 
ciples of  such,  to  construct  and  establish  them,  is  the  work 
of  genius ;  they  are  effective  precisely  in  proportion  as  they 
are  put  in  o])eration  by  ability  and  energy :  but  it  is  an 
error,  precisely  co-ordinate  with  the  error  of  misconceiving 
the  corresponding  functions  of  genius,  to  re23reseut  them 
as  in  themselves  of  no  value.  And  ii\no  case  does  the 
mind  of  Napoleon  exhibit  a  greatness  so  truly  and  calmly 
impei-ial,  as  in  the  earnest  endeavor  to  give  perpetuity  to 
what  otherwise  would  have  been  fleeting;  to  leave  its 
stamp  on  the  institutions  of  the  nation  ;  to  breathe  its 
ethereal  spirit  into  the  framework  of  system.  Genius  is 
the  vital  sap  jDOuring  from  the  root  and  stem;  it  is  the  glory 
of  civilization  to  conduct  and  disseminate  it  through  a 
thousand  branches,  twigs,  and  leaves,  that  fair  fruits  may 
ripen  season  after  season,  and  that  common  hands  may 
pluck  them.  Genius  is  the  electiic  fire  of  heaven,  myste- 
rious, inscrutable ;  institutions,  laws,  formulas,  systems,  are 
the  terrestrial  wires,  along  which  it  may  2:)enetrate  to  every 
town  and  village,  bearing  the  words  of  ordinary  mortals. 
By  overlooking  this  two-fold  fact,  by  exaggerating  either 
of  its  sides,  you  throw  all  liuman  history  into  confusion. 
Look  only  to  the  regulation,  and  you  become  the  apologist 
of  solecisms,  the  admirer  of  mechanism,  the  defender  of 
form  without  spirit,  the  believer  in  men  that  are  mummies 
and  in  armor  that  is  rust.  Look  only  to  the  force,  and  your 
philosophy  becomes  one  not  of  man  but  of  men.  You  learn 
to  palliate  that  sin  against  the  human  race  by  which  in  all 
ages  national  freedom  has  been  crushed  under  individual 
strength.  You  symjiathize  witli  expulsions  of  ])arliaments 
and  Reigns  of  Terror.  You  formalize  your  fatal,  your  blast- 
ing error,  and  proclaim  it  as  a  truth,  under  the  name  of 
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hero-worshij).  Napoleon,  as  may  presently  appear,  can 
vindicate  no  claim  to  have,  in  his  public  capacity,  wholly 
and  disinterestedly  devoted  himself  to  serve  France  in  this 
best  and  broadest  manner.  But  as  seen  by  posterity,  bear- 
ing ill  tlie  one  hand  that  sword  which  blazed  so  fearfully, 
so  irresistil»ly  over  Kun)])e,  and  witli  the  other  resting  on 
the  Code  Xaj»oleon,  he  will  continue  to  afford  a  sublime 
testimony  to  the  two-fold  truth,  whose  practical  evolution 
is  the  evolution  of  civilization,  that  the  great  man  works 
for  his  race  and  that  the  race  must  work  together. 

The  Xa])oleonic  empire  was  one  of  great  advantage  to 
P^ ranee.  That  must  be  allowed  at  once  and  emj)hatically. 
Napoleon  speedily  brought  all  the  factions  by  which  the 
land  had  lieen  kejtt  in  a  state  of  distraction  to  work  har- 
moniously under  his  orders,  to  OAvn  the  strong  gravitation 
of  his  genius.  "My  princijile  was,"  he  said  in  St.  Helena, 
"  la  carriere  ouverte  wix  talens.^''  It  is  the  principle  of  all 
prosperous  enterprise  ;  and  his  magnificent  success  was  the 
natural  result  of  the  ability  and  determination  with  which 
he  carred  it  out.  Capacity  was  the  one  thing  he  looked 
for,  and  the  comj>rehensiveness  of  perception  with  which 
he  detected  it  was  marvellous.  ITis  soldiers,  his  marshals, 
his  ministers,  were  masters  of  their  work  ;  pretence,  dream- 
ing, verbiage,  he  could  not  tolerate  for  a  moment.  He  did 
not  himself  shrink  from  labor.  His  toil  was  such  as  makes- 
us  amazed  at  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  and  body. 
While  in  the  field,  while  directing  the  motions  of  large 
armies  on  extended  lines,  while  forming  combinations  that 
rc(]uii'ed  exact  geometric  calculation,  devising  expedients 
possiV)lc  only  to  a  mind  acting  with  the  most  free  and 
traiKjuil  energy,  executing  movements  and  operations  which 
demanded  exhausting  j)hysical  endurance,  he  yet  continued 
to  scrutinize  every  department  of  the  domestic  adininistra- 
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tion.  He  placed  his  croAvn  on  a  gloomy  brow,  where 
thouglit  awl  care  rather  than  exultation  learaed  to  rest; 
and  his  seat  on  the  throne  of  France  was  not  what  you 
would  call  an  easy  one.  There  is  a  pathos  in  these  words, 
made  use  of  to  O'Meara  in  St.  Helena :  —  "  The  happiest 
days  of  my  life  were  from  sixteen  to  twenty,  during  the 
se?nesfres,  when  I  used  to  gq  about,  as  I  have  told  you  I 
should  wish  to  do,  fi*om  one  restauratei<r  to  another,  living 
moderately,  and  having  a  lodging,  for  which  I  paid  three 
louis  a  month.  They  were  the  hajipiest  days  of  my  life. 
I  was  always  so  much  occupied,  that  I  may  say  I  never 
was  truly  happy  upon  the  throne."  Thus  he  worked,  and 
made  all  Avork  Avho  OAvned  his  authority.  The  government 
in  every  part  was  a  model  of  industiy  and  energy.  The 
foreign  enemies  of  France  trembled  before  a  power,  at 
once  fiery  in  its  intensity  and  perfect  in  its  organization. 
The  subjects  of  the  empire  found  themselves  stimulated, 
in  whatever  direction  their  capacities  lay,  by  the  prospect 
of  civic  honor.  The  private  soldier,  the  marshal,  the  man 
of  art,  of  science,  of  industry  —  every  one  could  gain  a 
place  in  the  legion  of  honor,  if  only  his  excellence  in  his 
department  were  pre-eminent.  The  treasures  of  science 
and  the  monuments  of  art  enriched  and  adorned  the  empire. 
Well  might  Frenchmen  regard  with  priile,  and  the  world 
contemplate  with  awe  and  wonder,  this  consistent  and 
stable  structure.  From  amid  the  volcanic  heavings  of  the 
Revolution,  it  had  risen  in  its  strength  and  massiveness, 
like  a  granite  mountain,  buttressed  about  with  rocks,  re- 
pressing into  submission  and  silence  the  fires  on  which  it 
was  based,  and  beating  back  ])roudly  thetempests  by  which 
it  was  surrounded. 

But  there  is  a  negative  side  to  all  this,  which  must  be 
fairly  brought  into  view,  before  the  distinctive  feature  of  the 
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Xapoleonic  empire  can  be  defined,  or  the  character  of  Na- 
jtoloon  accurately  determined. 

The  Napoleonic  empire  was  a  despotism.  To  say  so 
may  seem  the  utterance  of  a  truism ;  but  even  if  it  is  so, 
the  truism  must  be  ]>ut  conspicuously  forward.  The  fair 
and  free  development  of  the  human  mind  in  France  was 
intei-feretl  with,  impeded,  constrained.  Only  such  expan- 
sion was  permitted  to  the  national  intellect,  only  such 
action  allowed  to  the  national  will,  as  were  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  one  man.  Wliatever  mind  submitted  itself 
or  devoted  itself  to  Napoleon  might  work  and  prosper ; 
but  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  of  intellect  liad  to  leave  their 
natural  orbits  and  do  obeisance  to  him. 

Further,  the  imj)erial  system  of  Napoleon  was  specially 
vitiated  by  its  peculiar  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  war. 
It  has  been  said  that  Napol«on's  profoundest  instincts  ac- 
knowledged the  pai-amount  nobleness  of  peace ;  and  this 
is  true.  But  it  has  i>ot  been  alleged  that  he  gave  his  in- 
stincts full  play ;  and  the  fact  is  certain,  that  the  whole 
organization  of  French  imperialism  takes  the  asj)ect  of  a 
martial  a])paratus.  Countless  inducements  temj^ted  youth 
into  the  army.  The  whole  system  of  education  was  adapted 
to  the  cultivation  of  military  qualities.  The  conscription 
compelled  all  men  to  regard  themselves  in  the  light  of 
possible  soldiers.  It  is  not  a  beautiful  spectacle.  The 
very  influences  which  are  by  their  nature  pre-eminently 
pacific,  the  knowledge  and  culture  Avhose  natural  office  it 
is  to  elevate,  to  expand,  to  humanize  the  mind',  brought 
into  the  service  of  hatred,  of  ferocity,  of  war :  the  rain  and 
sunlight  not  left  to  fertilize  the  field  and  clothe  the  forest, 
but  set  to  ri])en  one  vast  harvest  of  dragons'  teeth. 

This  glance  at  the  Naj)oleonic  empire  sends  us  back  to 
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look  -with  more  searching  scrutiny  into  the  character  of 
its  founder. 

It  has  been  exceedingly  common,  of  late  years,  to  speak 
of  the  intellectual  and  moral  nature  as  identical,  to  confound 
intellect,  feeling,  and  conscience  in  one  unity  of  power. 
But  it  is  not  advisable  to  reject  truth,  solely  because  it  is 
very  certain ;  to  rush  to  paradox,  merely  because  men  in 
general  acknowledge  plain  fact.  So  manifest  is  it  that 
conscience,  reason,  and  emotion  are  not  synonymous,  —  so 
explicit  is  the  testimony  to  the  possibility  of  a  disturbed 
balance  among  these,  borne  by  the  Jugurthas,  the  Syllas, 
the  Borgias,  of  history  —  that  one  cannot  but  suspect, 
when  their  necessarily  projiortionate  soundness  and  devel- 
opment are  insisted  on,  that  the  asserter  has  permitted 
himself  to  be  deceived  by  some  process  of  more  or  less 
subtle  logical  legerdemain.  It  is  certain  that  an  infraction 
of  any  moral  law  can  be  brought  out  as  a  negative  quantity 
by  the  calculation  of  reason ;  every  crime,  be  it  granted,  is 
a  mistake.  But  this  does  not  justify  the  assertion,  that  a 
jDowerful  intellectual  capacity  is  inconsistent  with  infraction 
of  the  moral  law.  Mistake  may  be  unconsciously  committed 
under  the  form  of  crime,  when,  were  it  known  or  thought 
of  as  mistake,  it  would  have  been  avoided.  The  whole 
meaning  and  point  of  the  common  distinction  is,  that  moi-al 
defect  or  delinquency  prevents  the  reason  from  coming 
into  fi'ee  and  pei*fect  action :  that  selfishness  clogs  it,  and 
lets  it  not  gain  that  high,  pure  pinnacle,  whence  it  could 
have  swept  a  sufficiently  wide  horizon ;  that  impotence  of 
conscience  seals  its  eye,  and  permits  it  not  to  see  the  chari- 
ots of  fire,  the  horsemen,  and  the  spearmen,  the  imsuspected, 
unnoticed  difficulties  and  dangers,  with  which  seemingly 
innoxious  crime  is  fUlimr  the  air  around  it.     No  refining 
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will  remove  from  luunrm  nature  this  possibility,  fi'om  human 
history  this  fact.  As'  well  attemjit  to  ]irove  that,  the  higher 
you  ascend  the  Alps,  the  m«)re  broad  and  luxuriant  arc  the 
cornfields,  the  softer  and  brighter  the  roses.  Jura  and 
]Mont  IJlauc  are  high  and  strong;  but  their  lofty  preci- 
jtices  are  very  bare,  and  they  are  covered  M'ith  unmelted 
snow.  This,  as  Avell  as  most  other  ]»henomena  of  nature's 
scenery,  has  its  analogue  in  the  world  of  man. 

The  intellect  of  Xapoleon  Bonaj)arte  was  of  a  supreme 
order;  but  the  moral  and  emotional  nature,  conscience  and 
feeling,  were  not  in  i)roportionate  power.  This  mal-adjust- 
ment  was  the  essential  feature  of  his  character,  and  wrought 
his  ruin.  It  found  its  natural  counterpart  in  his  imperial 
system. 

After  the  conclusive  handling  the  subject  has  receiA'ed 
from  Mr.  Carlyle,  and  especially  from  ]Mr.  P^merson,  it  will 
hardly  now  be  maintain('(l  iliat  tliere  M'as  not  some  dark 
and  baneful  taint  i\\  the  character  of  Napoleon.  It  may 
be  exhibited  with  precision  under  one  or  two  particulars. 

It  is  impossible,  first  of  all,  to  acquit  him  of  a  guilt  for 
Mhich  it  were  difficult  to  find  another  name  but  murder. 
Explanation  might  suffice  in  one  or  two  cases.  But  the 
savage  extermination  of  the  later  Italian  cam])aigns ;  the 
deliberate  order  that  thirteen  hundred  Arab  2)risoners  who 
had  received  quarter  should  be  shot ;  the  slaughter  of 
D'Enghien  and  Palm :  these  are  things  which  cannot  be 
explained  away.     Those  hands  will  never  wash  white. 

After  murder  may  be  ranked  blasphemy.  A  great  many 
suj)erfine  things  have  been  said  about  Napoleon's  fatalism, 
and  his  rejection  of  the  materialistic  logic  which  argued 
that  there  was  no  God.  But  really  his  fatalism  was  little 
more  than  a  kind  of  thuiulcr  behind  the  scenes ;  less  for 
use  than  effect,     He  did  not  let  fate  fight  his  battles  for 
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him.  He  did  not  commit  himself  ^ery  trustfully  to  fate, 
in  that  eai-ly  campaign,  which  lasted  seven  days,  in  which 
he  flew  along  the  ridges  of  the  Tyrol  and  the  banks  of  the 
Italian  rivers  like  fire  glittering  and  darting  among  the 
clouds,  and  during  which  he  destroyed  forty  thousand 
Austrians  Avithout  taking  off  his  boots!  Fate  seemed  to 
haA'e  agreed  with  Dessaix  that  Marengo  was  a  battle  lost ; 
but  Napoleon  took  the  liberty  to  believe  that  it  was  a 
battle  won.  If  he  did  not  use  many  precautions  to  secure 
his  person  against  assassination,  it  was  not,  however  he 
might  assert  it,  because  of  any  confidence  in  the  disposi- 
tions of  fate  :  it  was  simply  because  he  considered  the 
omission  of  such  precautions  as  safe  as  their  observance. 
In  St.  Helena,  he  put  off  the  doctors,  having  no  confidence 
in  medicine,  witli  reference  to  fate:  but  he  was  careful  that 
the  state  of  his  stomach  should  be  communicated  to  his 
son.  Had  fate  forgotten  fdm  f  Xapoleon  did  not  whimper, 
or  betray  a  weak  surprise,  when  overtaken  by  disaster; 
but  that  had  fiir  more  to  do  with  trust  in  himself,  and  gen- 
eral strength  of  character,  than  with  trust  in  fate.  His 
belief  in  the  existence  of  God  may  mean  more  or  less.  It 
probably  comes  to  little  more  than  an  attestation  to  the 
fundamental  human  instinct  that  the  First  Cause  of  the 
Universe  is  mind.  In  any  view  it  cannot  be  alleged  in  his 
commendation.  Belief  in  a  God  without  either  trembling 
or  Avorshipping,  is  a  reasonable  condition  for  no  finite  being. 
"There  are  so  many  different  religions  or  modifications 
of  them,"  remarked  Napoleon,  seemingly  in  a  light  and 
careless  mood,  in  St.  Helena,  "  that  it  is  difiicult  to  know 
which  to  choose.  If  one  religion  had  existed  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  I  should  think  that  to  be  the  true 
one."  Not  in  that  way  was  the  bridge  of  Lodi  passed: 
not  in  that  way  was  the  sword  of  Austerlitz  or  of  Jena 
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Itart'il  :iii<l  sliuatheil.  By  close,  oanicst,  sclf-sulxluing  stiuly, 
l»y  iinloinitabk'jsk'Citk'ss  attention,  did  he  ]»erteet  liiniself 
in  tliu  science,  ami  master  llie  art,  of  war.  Strange,  that 
lie  should  have  thought  a  question  of  which  the  mere 
statement  involved  inlinitudes  of  consequence,  might  be  so 
lightly  shuffled  aside,  while  the  concerns  of  the  poor  three- 
score years  and  ten  rose  into  immeasurable  importance, 
shutting  out  the  lieaveTily  constellations, and  sternly  con- 
centrating within  their  narrow  space  his  whole  immoi'tal 
energies !  The  words  may  be  remembered,  with  those  of 
Tacitus  and  Suetonius,  as  showing  how  utterly  limitless  is 
the  possibility,  even  for  great  minds,  to  mistake  the  nature 
and  relative  imj:)ortance  of  things.  Contemplated  from  the 
stillness  of  eternity,  will  it  not  seem  reasonable^  that  Napo- 
leon should  have  bent  his  giant  intellect  to  solve  that  great 
j)roblem  which  thus  flitted  faintly  and  momentarily  before 
him,  and  passed  away  forever  ?  In  other  things,  he  Avas  so 
little  of  a  skc])tic !  .  A  thousand  blunders  and  disasters  in 
war  did  not  conceal  from  him  the  possibility  of  its  once 
more  becoming  defined  and  successful,  through  determina- 
tion and  ca]>acity.  Spectacles  of  poltroonery,  corruption, 
falsehood,  unprecedented,  perhaps,  since  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire,  did  not  make  him  skeptical  of  building  iip 
a  great,  compact,  commanding  empire.  But  here  he  let  a 
whifF  of  air  l>low  him  from  the  firm  land,  to  drift  off  on  a 
dark  and  shoreless  sea.  A})})ly.his  rule  generally,  and  you 
]tut  a  stop  to  all  work,  you  })aralyze  the  right  hand  of 
humanity.  All  truth  comes  with  difference  of  opinion ;  all 
success  is  rescued  from  failure.  Generalize  from  error,  and 
you  will  believe  in  no  truth:  generalize  from  failure, and 
you  will  never  stir  fi-om  the  spot  on  which  yon  stand.  But 
the  power  of  rejecting  the  generalization  of  skej^ticism  is 
the  mark  of  a  great  practical  man;  the  believer,  the  hoper, 
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is  the  man  who  ad-vances  tlie  standard  of  the  race  |  hiul 
this  is  Avell  enougli  recognized;  only  in  the  case  of  religion 
are  men  a])t  to  accept  the  skeptical  generalization  at  a  glance. 
Napoleon  did  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  look  :  and  so 
it  was  not  given  him  to  catch  sight  of  that  one  religion, 
Avhich  does,  like  a  thread  of  celestial,  imperishable  gold, 
lie  along  tlie  Avhole  vista  of  human  history. 

Levity,  however,  in  passing  by  this  great  enquiry,  though 
beyond  question  indicative  of  a  mind  in  which  the  author- 
ity of  conscience  was  not  duly  acknoMdedged,  is  not  the 
crime  with  which  it  is  intended  chiefly  to  charge  Napoleon. 
It  is  in  another  application  that  use  is  made  of  the  word 
blasphemy.  He  Avas  the  first  potentate  who,  deliberately 
disbelieving  the  Christian  religion,  yet  deliberately  took 
it  and  made  it  a  stool  on  which,  while  seated  on  his  throne, 
to  set  his  foot.  For  state  purposes,  he  deliberately  and 
Avith  perfect  heedfulness,  put  into  the  hand  of  Christ  a 
sceptre  which  Avas  but  a  reed,  and  set  on  Him  a  royal  robe 
recognized  as  a  mockery.  Plitherto  the  Christian  religion 
had  not  been  used  as  a  Cagliostro  might  use  a  spectral  illu- 
sion, or  a  mystery  of  sulphur  and  saltpetre,  purely  as  a 
sham,  entirely  for  effect.  The  door  of  the  apartment  in 
Avhich  Napoleon  Avorked  Avould  be  thrown  open  of  a  Sunday 
for  a  fcAV  minutes,  while  in  a  farther  room,  a  mass  Avas 
being  said  or  sung.  Next  morning,  all  the  ^ajjers  lia<l  it  that 
the  emperor  had  attended  divine  service.  It  Avas  an  insult 
to  God  and  man  :  a  lie  to  earth,  a  lie  to  heaven.  The 
practically  atheistic  character  has  adhered  to  the  Bonapart- 
ist  dynasty.  That  jirayer,  offered  up  on  occasion  of  the 
baptism  of  the  jjrcsent  imperial  ])rince,  in  Avhich  Louis 
Napoleon  and  Eugenie,  representing  magnanimity  and  char- 
ity, Avere  recommended  to  Goil  as  furnishing  the  model  of 
a  perfect  character  for  the  scion  of  the  race,  Avas  a  marvel- 
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loiis  intensification  of  blasphemy;  an  improvement  even  on 
the  stage  mass.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  to  strike  one  dumb,  that 
men  calling  themselves  Christian  j)riests  have  been  found 
in  our  time  to  lend  themselves  to  these  j)erformances? 

Tliere  may  be  men  bold  enough,  blind  enough,  or  bad 
enough,  to  extenuate  or  deny  Napoleon's  guilty  unconcern 
in  the  shedding  of  blood :  and  to  accuse  any  modern  mon- 
arch or  statesman  of  blas])hemy,  in  enslaving  or  insulting 
Christianity  and  its  ordinances,  has  in  these  days  almost 
an  antiquated  look ;  but  no  denial  or  palliation  is  to  be 
apprehended  in  relation  to  the  third  great  charge  to  be 
brought  against  Xa})oleon,  that  he  unhesitatingly  and  sys- 
tematically made  use  of  falsehood,  tliat  he  habitually  told 
lies.  To  prove  this  is  entirely  supei-fluous.  Its  recogni- 
tion, even  in  France,  is  embodied  in  the  phrase,  false  as  a 
bulletin ;  and  to  exhibit  it  in  the  comprehensiveness  with 
which  it  apj)lied  to  all  parts  of  his  existence  and  activity, 
to  his  government,  to  his  war,  to  his  conversation,  Avould 
be  to  pass  his  whole  history  in  review.  He  deliberately 
took  falsehood  into  his  service ;  he  enrolled,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  devil  in  his  legion  of  honor.  The  central 
virtue,  the  keystone  of  the  moral  arch,  is  truth.  The  Chris- 
tian God  is  the  God  of  truth ;  and  the  devil  is  pnmarily 
and  emphatically  the  father  of  lies.  To  say,  therefore,  that 
a  man  is  a  liar,  is  to  say  that  the  banner  has  been  in  his 
case  taken  from  the  hand  of  God's  standai*d-bearer  on  earth, 
conscience,  that  his  moral  nature  is  in  anarchy.  Mr.  Car- 
lyle  exj)ressly  affirms  that  Napoleon  was  a  liar;  he  also 
asserts  the  necessary  conformity,  nay,  the  identity,  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  natures:  was  Napoleon,  then,  a  fool? 
Our  literature  has  gone  too  far  in  the  direction  of  paradox 
and  ])uzzle. 

Such  is  the  result  of  an  inquiry  into  the  character  of 
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Napoleon,  keeping  s])ecial]y  in  view  the  I'egion  presided 
over  by  conscience.  But  the  emotional  nature  is  capable 
of  distinction,  from  the  province  of  conscience  on  the  one 
hand,  and  from  that  of  pure  intellect  on  the  other.  To 
know,  to  Avorship,  to  love;  reason,  conscience,  charity:  these 
may  be  said  to  exhaust  the  capacities  and  qualities  of  man; 
the  will  being  looked  upon  as  the  generalissimo  which  mar- 
shals all  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  brings  them  out  to 
battle.     Napoleon  lacked  the  right  imperial  mantle,  charity. 

This  is  clearly  exhibited  in  the  mode  in  which  he  ex- 
tended his  conquests  over  Euroj^e ;  specially  in  the  way  in 
which  he  treated  prostrate  antagonists  and  nations.  So 
early  even  as  in  his  Italian  campaigns,  he  had  exhibited  a 
dark  and  perilous  implacability  in  his  dealings  with  Venice. 
To  offend  or  insult  him  was,  during  his  whole  career,  to 
incur  destruction.  His  wrath  might  tarry,  but  that  was 
only  because  he  had  a  consciousness  that  it  could  not  cool. 
His  conduct  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  the  kingdom 
of  Prussia  was  that  of  a  nature  too  stern,  cold,  unloving. 
His  breast  was  not  wide  enough  or  warm  enough  for  a 
nobly  philanthropic  scheme  of  empire :  you  would  say  he 
I'ather  loved  to  see  the  victim  writhing  under  his  heel.  It 
may  be  argued  that  it  was  beyond  his  power  really  to  do 
anything  for  Poland :  but  at  all  events,  faithfully  as  the 
Poles  served  him,  no  quickening  warmth  fell  over  Poland 
from  the  cold  glimmering  of  that  solitary  star. 

The  bareness  of  Napoleon's  nature,  his  steelly  indiffer- 
ence to  the  melting  touches  of  human  sympathy,  is  sug- 
gested, in  a  very  painful  and  melancholy  manner,  by  several 
of  his  conversations  in  St.  Helena.  His  declarations  that 
he  had  loved  no  one  may  go  for  little ;  perhaps  they  tell 
on  the  other  side.  But  it  is  ap]>alling  to  mark  how  all 
interest  and  importance  seem  to  him  to  concentrate  in 
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himself:  hu\v  tlie  princijcil  jioiiit  uf  eulogy  to  be  conferred 
on  his  very  mother  appears  to  be  the  entireness  of  her 
devotion  to  him.  "Never  yet,  I  believe,"  he  said,  "has 
there  been  such  devotion  sliown  by  soldiers  as  mine  have 
manifested  for  me.  In  all  my  misfortunes,  never  has  the 
soldier,  even  when  expiring,  been  wanthig  tome  —  never 
lias  man  been  served  more  faithfully  by  his  troops.  With 
the  last  drop  of  blood  gushing  out  of  their  veins,  they 
exclaimed,  Vive  T Empereur  ! ''''  Yet  there  never  seems  to 
have  escaped  him  a  single  sentiment  of  pity  for  all  those 
myriads  that  had  died  for  him.  One  can  imagine,  on  some 
still,  sleepless  midnight,  when  the  moan  of  the  Atlantic 
made  the  silence  seem  more  deep  and  melancholy,  the  sol- 
diers that  had  died  for  Napoleon,  that  had  followed  him  so 
faithfully  from  Montenotte  to  Beresina,  rising  before  him 
for  a  last  revicAV,  trooping  past  in  their  millions,  pale  and 
shadowy,  and  casting  on  him,  from  those  eyes  in  which 
eternity  had  written  its  earnestness,  an  amazed,  upbraiding 
look.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  conceived 
such  a  look  as  possible.  It  seemed  right,  appropriate,  quite 
in  the  order  of  things,  that  men  and  nations  should  bleed 
for  him.  Humanity  recoils  from  such  ghastly  self-deifica- 
tion.    The  snow-clad  mountain  stands  alone. 

Napoleon  was  not  naturally  of  an  evil  nature:  nay,  when 
you  glance  over  his  youth,  with  its  manly  frankness,  its 
democratic  ardor,  its  touches  of  romance,  you  feel  that 
naturally  he  was  nobler  than  all  save  a  few  men  of  that 
time.  But  the  greatest  and  truest  nature  cannot  escape 
the  influences  by  which  it  is  surrounded ;  and  the  youth 
and  early  manhood  of  Napoleon  were  encompassed  by 
influences  that  might  have  chilled  the  heart  of  an  angel, 
and  turned  to  cynicism  the  oj)cnness  of  a  celestial  brow. 
It  was  the  time  when  materialistic  philosophy  and  senti- 
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mental  morality  had  brought  out,  in  fullest  manifestation, 
their  dire  brood,  lust  and  lies.  It  is  doubtful  whether,  in 
any  age  of  paganism,  Napoleon  would  not  have  luet  with 
moi-e  to  exalt  him  above  self  and  the  present,  and  to  inform 
him  that  the  world  of  sight  is  not,  as  those  vain  babblers, 
singularly  satirizing  themselves,  used  to  call  it,  the  imiverse. 
Everything  he  saw  in  public  life,  except  the  mere  valor  of 
his  soldiers  in  the  field,  combined  to  impress  him  with  a 
contempt  for  human  nature.  Traitors,  hypocrites,  embez- 
zlers, liars,  scoundrels  —  such  were  the  men  by  whom  he 
knew  himself  to  be  surrounded,  and  Avhom  he  yoked  to 
his  car  of  em})irc  Avith  about  as  much  respect  as  he  would 
have  felt  for  a  team  of  wolves.  Barras,  by  whom  he  rose, 
he  knew  to  be  utterly  dishonest,  a  coward,  a  thief;  Fouclie 
was,  in  his  own  words,  "  a  miscreant  of  all  colors ; "  from 
Talleyrand  and  Sieyes  down  to  Barrere,  there  was  no  man, 
or  hardly  one,  whom  he  coiald  esteem.  With  the  whole 
spiritual  universe  representing  itself  to  him  as  a  doubt,  a 
triviality,  a  matter  to  be  laughed  at  or  sniffed  lightly  aside, 
and  with  the  world  of  man  awakening  only  his  contempt, 
was  it  so  mucli  to  be  Avondered  at  that  his  nature  cased 
itself  in  ice,  that  he  became  the  friendless,  unloving  being, 
who  saw  in  men  only  his  tools,  and  for  whom  there  was 
no  God  but  his  star? 

The  most  cursory  glance  at  the  leading  events  which 
jDreceded  and  accompanied  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  will  show 
that  it  was  this  incompleteness,  this  bareness  of  strength, 
this  self-worship,  which  was  thi'  railical  cause  of  his  ruin. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  his  nde  brought  with  it 
benefits.  It  did  so,  not  merely  to  France  but  to  Europe. 
Capacity  is  always  of  a  value,  of  ;i  beneficence,  which  may 
be  ])ronounced  incalculable.  Tlie  man  of  power  lias  an 
instinctive  })leasure  in  doing  Avork  Avell  and  seeing  it  well 
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(lone;  fipart  from  obstriK-ting  influences,  it  Is  nntural  for 
intellect  to  produce  thorouirliness  and  excellence,  as  it  is 
natural  for  tlie  stream  to  bear  the  barge,  or  the  wind  to 
purify  the  atmosphere;  and  in  sjjite  of  oj)posing  selfishness 
botli  the  instinct  and  the  fact  Mere  illustrated  in  the  history 
of  Napoleon.  It  is  a  circumstance,  not  to  ))e  too  profoundly 
])ondered,  that  France  was  in  a  more  discontented,  turbu- 
lent, poverty-stricken,  every  way  miserable  condition,  under 
the  innocent  Louis  XVI,  than  under  Xapoleon.  And  but 
a  few  months  since,  Count  Cavour  informed  Europe,  that 
the  Italian  provinces  of  Xapoleon  had,  under  his  rule,  en- 
joyed an  e(iuality  of  law,  and  a  general  prosjjerity,  such  as 
they  have  not  enjoyed  under  Austria.  Tliere  may  be  an 
infinite  remove  between  the  best  despotism  and  a  low  sj^e- 
cies  of  freedom  ;  but  the  despotism  of  imbecility  is  the 
most  woeful  calamity  that  can  fall  upon  the  human  race. 
Colossal  intellectual  power^  unaided  by  love,  unguarded  by 
virtue,  was  the  essential  characteristic  both  of  Napoleon 
and  his  empire;  it  was  not  good,  yet  not  the  Avorst. 

The  coronation  took  place  in  the  close  of  ISW.  The 
power  and  glory  of  Bonaparte  had  not,  however,  culmi- 
nated.    His  amljition  was  only  awakening. 

In  1805,  after  overthrowing  INIack,  at  Ulm,  he  advanced 
towards  the  north  with  the  armies  of  Austria  in  flight  before 
him.  Vienna  0])ened  her  gates.  Massena  drove  the  Arch- 
duke Charles  from  Italy.  In  the  month  of  November, 
Na])oleon  was  di-awing  towards  ^Vusterlitz,  where  the  em- 
perors of  Austii.i  and  Russia,  with  their  combined  army, 
dared  at  last  to  await  him.  The  story  of  the  Avily  Cartha- 
ginian, ojtposing  the  invisible  might  of  his  genius,  to  the 
vast  mateiial  power,  and  bluntlering  courage  of  the  Roman, 
and  luring  him  on  to  the  tremendous  catastrophe  of  Canna?, 
must  occur  to  cue  who  marks  Najwleon,  leading  on  the 
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emperors  towards  tlie  fearful  snare  of  Austerlitz,  And 
is  it  not  tlie  Napoleon  of  Italy  we  see,  as  tliat  figure  passes 
on  horseback  along  the  lines  at  midnight,  to  see  that  all  is 
ready  for  the  morning,  an  hour's  sleep  by  a  watch-fire  hav- 
ing first  refreshed  the  imperial  soldier? 

The  victory  of  Austerlitz  laid  Austria  prostrate  before 
Napoleon;  and  when  he  returned  to  France,  vassal  thrones, 
filled  by  the  Na])oleon  kindred,  had  begun  to  twinkle  here 
and  there  over  Europe. 

The  year  1806  saw  another  nation  overcome.  It  was 
against  Prussia  that  the  flight  of  the  irresistible  eagles  was 
this  time  directed.  Bewildering  the  Prussian  king  and  his 
generals,  by  the  novelty  and  rashness  of  his  combinations,  by 
the  breathless  speed  of  his  assaults,  Naj^oleon  brought  the 
force  of  the  kingdom  finally  to  bay  at  Jena ;  and  shattered  it 
to  fragments.  Here  again,  we  have  a  glimpse  of  the  incom- 
parable, indomitable  worker,  whose  brain  neither  victory 
nor  ambition  seemed  able  to  heat.  His  heavy  train  had  not 
arrived,  and  the  battle  was  to  take  place  next  morning. 
But  the  eye  of  Napoleon,  seeing  Avhat  it  brought  with  it 
the  poAver  of  seeing,  fell  upon  a  rocky  plateau,  on  which 
no  one  had  ever  thought  of  placing  guns,  but  on  which 
even  a  few  would  have  an  extraordinary  eflfect.  He  became 
in  a  moment  tlie  artillery  oflicer  of  Toulon.  lie  set  his 
men  to  cut  a  road  for  the  guns  through  the  rocks,  encour- 
aged them  by  the  oflfer  of  large  sums  of  gold  for  every 
piece  brought  into  position,  and  spent  the  whole  night 
among  them  superintending  the  work.  The  victory  of 
Jena  was  the  reward.  This  "  child  of  fortune  "  was  of  that 
petulant,  overbearing  kind,  which  force  the  fickle  mother 
to  take  them  in  her  arms. 

Two  circumstances  of  evil  omen  have  to  be  noticed  at 
this  jioint. 
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The  first  is  tliat  displiiy  of  imjieriousness,  insolence,  and 
iruelty,  exhibited  towards  the  roy.d  family  and  the  people 
of  Prussia,  as  well  as  every  one  who  dared  to  counteract 
his  projects,  which  at  this  time  instilled  into  the  breast  of 
the  German  race  that  exasperation,  that  rage,  that  sense  of 
injustice  and  insult,  -with  which  it  came  fixedly  to  regard 
Xapoleon,  and  which,  bursting  at  length  into  flame,  proved 
unquenchable. 

The  second  is  the  2)romulgation  of  the  Berlin  decrees, 
which  took  ])lace  during  his  short  residence  at  Berlin  in 
1806,  and  corresponded  with  that  of  the  decrees  of  Milan. 
These  famous  edicts  instituted  the  continental  system  of 
Napoleon,  one  of  his  darling  schemes,  and  illustrating,  even 
though  based  in  an  erroneous  idea,  the  decision  and  com- 
Ijrehensiveness  of  that  cxti-aordinary  mind.  With  that 
])iercing  sagacity  which  distinguished  him,  he  had  seen  into 
the  fact,  that  the  only  I-Curopean  power  Avhich  presented  to 
him  a  fi'ont  really  and  Avholly  unassailable,  was  Great  Brit- 
ain. By  one  of  those  magnificent  strokes  in  which  the 
drama  of  nature  surpasses,  in  boldness  of  contrast  and 
gorgeousness  of  decorationj  the  drama  of  fiction,  Napoleon 
■\vas  made  aware  almost  at  the  same  moment,  of  the  vic- 
tory of  Austerlitz  and  the  defeat  of  Trafalgar.  It  was  as 
if  the  sun  had  risen  full  and  bright,  touching  his  diadem 
with  brighter  gold  ;  and  on  the  instant,  from  the  opposite 
quarter  of  the  heavens,  the  levin  brand  had  leapt  out,  and 
scorched  half  his  crown  into  blackness.  He  perceived  that 
England  could  not  be  attacked  by  sea.  The  only  hope 
was  to  attack  her  by  land.  And  the  mode  in  which  he 
concluded  this  was  to  be  done  Avas  determined  by  his  con- 
ception of  the  cause  of  British  greatness. 

lie  imagined  the  ])Ower  and  wealth  of  Britain  to  dei)end 
wholly  on  the  sea;  that  she  resembled  Tyre,  Carthage, 
19* 
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Venice,  and  tlie  otlier  maritime  powers.  This  was  a  mis- 
take. Tyre,  Carthage,  and  Venice  became  great  through, 
mercantile  talent  and  advantage  of  situation.  They  pos- 
sessed, within  themselves,  no  other  natui-al  centres  of  wealth 
and  population.  Their  position,  therefore,  was  precarious. 
But  Great  Britain  is  hy  nature  a  rich  country,  and  would 
remain  thickly  peopled  though  the  rest  of  the  world  were 
ocean  or  desert.  It  possesses  within  it  more  rich  and 
varied  sources  of  natural  wealth,  more  numerous  centres 
of  population,  than  ])erhaps  any  equal  space  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  A  fruitful  soil,  iron,  coal,  Avood :  these  make 
her  independent  of  other  lands.  She  strikes  her  huge  tap- 
roots among  the  iron  and  coal,  far  beneath  the  surfoce  of 
the  sea.  Of  this  Na])oleon  had  no  idea.  He  believed  that 
if  he  ruined  her  commerce,  he  ruined  herself  And  how 
did  he  propose  to  ruin  her  commerce  ?  By  a  method  which 
might  certainly  have  checked  a  portion  of  her  export  trade; 
but  Avhich  flung  back  civilization  itself  on  the  continent  of 
Europe ;  and  inflicted  intolerable  hardship  on  the  European 
nations.  lie  })roposed  to  close  every  continental  market 
against  British  produce.  In  order  to  weaken  the  mercan- 
tile navy  of  Great  Britain,  and  |)roduce  some  clamors  among 
her  people,  for  no  more  than  this  could  he  effect,  he  de- 
manded the  sacrifice  of  nearly  the  whole  commercial  navies 
of  the  continent,  and  brought  upon  the  populations  of  the 
several  countries  extreme  distress.  It  seems  never  to  have 
dawned  upon  him  that  there  is  in  trade  a  precise  equation, 
a  geometrical  balau'-e,  which  it  is  absurd  even  in  imagina- 
tion to  supjiose  unecpial.  Wliij  does  nation  trade  with 
nation?  Because  e<(rh  is  advantaged.  Buyer  and  seller 
are,  and  must  be,  convertible  terms.  The  buyer  wants,and 
comes  where  he  can  find;  the  seller  lias,and  sells;  by  de- 
grees the  seller  brings  the  goods  whicli  are  wanted  to  the 
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door  of  tin."  buyer ;  :inil  tli.it  is  :in  t-xpoit  trade.  Xaiioleon 
made  war  ui><»n  the  sellers  of  En<j;lan<l;  but  most  of  these 
couM  go  elsewhere,  or  liave  their  yoods  eousumed  at  home; 
he  maile  war  also  and  equally  upon  the  buyers  of  Euro2)e ; 
whifh  brought  such  oppression  and  calamity  over  the  vari- 
ous eouiiti  ies,  tliat  tliey  groaned  under  his  shadow  as  imder 
the  shadow  of  death.  History  does  not  show  a  more  ex- 
press or  instructive  exhibition,  of  the  bearing  of  one  kind, 
of  knowU'ilge  upon  another,  of  the  danger  in  great  practi- 
cal undertakings,  or  the  formation  of  great  theories,  of 
ignorance  of  the  great  fundamental  laws  which  govern  any 
province  of  human  aftairs. 

The  year  1808  is  signalized,  in  the  history  of  Napoleon, 
by  the  opening  of  what  he  himself  named  the  Spanish 
idcer.  In  spite  of  the  objections  which  were  to  be  urged, 
on  grounds  of  political  expediency,  to  an  interference  in 
Sj^anish  affairs,  objections  which  did  not  escape  Fouche 
and  Talleyrand,  it  njay  be  considered  doubtful,  whether  to 
mere  intellectual  ]K'rce2)tion,  the  im])olicy  of  the  measure 
was  obvious.  It  was  of  the  highest  imjtortance  to  Xapo- 
k'on  to  reduce  to  \itter  humiliation  every  branch  of  the 
liouse  of  Bourbon.  His  views  on  England  required  the 
command  of  the  whole  sea-coast  of  Europe.  The  heroic 
resistance  of  the  Spanish  peojile  could  hardly  have  been 
anticii»ated.  Most  important  of  all,  no  sign  had  appeared 
on  the  horizon,  unless,  indeed.  Napoleon  had  ha])])ened  to 
turn  his  eye  on  .Vssaye  in  the  far  East,  to  indicate  that 
Britain  ])osst'sscd  a  general  able  to  contend  with  the  inqie- 
rial  marshals;  while  the  irresolution  and  incapacity  of  the 
Ibilish  ailministration  of  the  war  made  it  natural  to  con- 
clude that,  except-on  one  element,  its  opjjosition  could  not 
be  formidable.  Historical  fact  corresponds  with  this  view 
of  the  case.     The  Spanish  conquest  might  be  considered 
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complete,  when  Wellington  appeared  with  nntrammellecl 
powers,  on  the  scene.  It  was  with  great  difficulfy  that  the 
latter  managed  to  work  his  way  to  free  and  resolute  action, 
through  the  terror  of  military  superiors,  oA'erawed,  seem- 
ingly, like  all  Europe,  by  the  fame  of  the  French  troops, 
and  through  the  apprehensions  of  London  aldermen,  who 
thought  this  fiery  and  reckless  young  general  was  going  to 
ruin  everything.  As  soon  as  it  became  evident  that  Brit- 
ain too  possessed  one  of  the  select  warriors  of  human  his- 
tory, the  Spanish  ulcer  became  indeed  a  serious  matter. 
But  this  Avas  hidden  in  the  fiiture.  Meanwhile  one  thing 
only  was  evident ;  —  that  the  treachery  and  usurpation  of 
Napoleon's  dealings  with  Spain  were  an  infraction  of  the 
eternal  laws  of  conscience  and  of  mercy,  a  deliberate  and 
stupendous  sin.  He  did  not  see  how  this  should  work  his 
Avoe ;  he  did  not  ^9crce?>e  that  he  was  sowing  the  wind ; 
intellect  was  Avide  awake ;  but  there  came  no  word  from 
conscience  to  hint  that  this  was  baleful  seed:  it  was  sown; 
and  the  unexpected  whirlwind  came. 

The  affairs  of  Spain  seeming  in  a  prosperous  condition, 
Kapoleon  turaed  again  northwards.  In  the  spring  of  1809, 
Austria  declared  war.  The  campaign  which  followed  was 
attended  Avith  the  same  success  as  had  marked  all  Napo- 
leon's Avars  Avith  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  Never  did  the 
genius  of  the  great  soldier  shine  forth  more  conspicuously. 
War  Avas  declared  on  the  sixth  of  April.  Na])oleon's 
armies  AA^ere  comparatively  fcAv,  and  lying  dangerously 
apart.  But  as  if  at  the  Avaving  of  a  magician's  wand, 
they  came  together,  and  bore  down  uj^on  the  enemy.  On 
the  tAventieth  of  the  month,  there  Avas  one  defeat;  on  the 
twenty-first,  another ;  on  the  twenty-second,  the  army  of 
the  Archduke  Charles,  100,000  strong,  was  utterly  broken 
and  routed.     This  Avas  the  victory  of  EckmUhl,     The  con- 
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qucror  again  entered  Vienna.  On  the  sixth  of  July  was 
won  tlie  crowning  victory  of  Wagram.  War  had  been 
declared  j)recisely  three  montlis  before ;  and  now  the  great 
Austrian  monarchy  lay  once  more,  powerless  and  gasping, 
at  the  feet  of  the  terrible  soldier.  Prussia  and  the  whole 
German  land  had  lieard  the  sound  of  war  on  the  Danube, 
with  a  listening  and  surmise,  of  awe  and  apprehension  not 
unmingled  with  hope.  As  a  victim  in  the  swoon  of  death, 
catching  sounds  of  attemj^ted  rescue,  might  show  a  heaving 
of  the  breast  and  a  quivering  of  muscle,  the  nation  gave 
here  and  there  a  sign  of  life  and  awakening:  but  as  that 
victim,  at  the  sight  of  the  murderer's  knife,  reeking  with 
new  gore,  and  in  the  glance  of  his  eye  lit  with  new  triumph, 
might  sink  back  into  stupor,  so  it  di'ew  one  deeji  sigh  and 
settled  back  into  submission.  The  conviction  sank  deep 
into  the  mind  of  Euroj^e  that  this  Napoleon  was  actually 
invincible. 

Nor  can  this  result  excite  suiprise.  If  you  follow  the 
career  of  this  wonderful  man,  from  Montenotte  to  Wagram, 
if  you  watch  the  flight  of  his  eagles  from  the  pyramids  to 
the  Niemen,  if  you  estimate  the  genius  displayed  in  the 
campaign  of  Marengo,  in  the  campaign  of  Austerlitz,  in 
the  campaign  of  Jena,  in  the  campaign  of  Friedland,  in 
the  campaign  of  Wagram,  you  i)ause  in  awe  and  astonish- 
ment at  the  unexam]»led  si)cctacle.  In  these  ages  there 
has  been  no  such  display  of  the  strange  and  magnificent 
energy  of  mind  vanquishing  material  difficulty. 

The  greatness  and  glory  of  Napoleon  now  reached  their 
point  of  culmination.  Allied  to  the  royal  house  of  Austria, 
with  none  north  of  the  Pyrenees  daring  to  lift  up  a  hand 
against  him,  with  vassal  kings  on  this  hand  and  on  that,  an 
army  habituated  to  conquer  at  his  absolute  command,  and  a 
king  of  Rome  slumbering  on  his  knee,  he  seemed  placed  be- 
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yond  the  shafts  of  fortune,  on  the  last  glittering  peak  of 
human  attainment.  This  was  in  1810.  Fifteen  years  before, 
he  had  been  the  unnoticed  artillery  officer,  his  idea  of  hap- 
piness, a  decent  house  in  Paris  and  a  cabriolet,  with  only 
here  and  there  a  j^iercing  eye  to  discern  that  under  the 
soiled  uniform  there  lurked  one  of  the  immortals. 

But  his  fall  Avas  sudden,  headlong,  irretrievable. 

Napoleon  had  begun  himself  to  be  the  prey  of  that  fierce 
passion,  that  intense  steady-bui-ning  ambition,  which  had 
already  made  so  fair  a  portion  of  the  world  its  prey.  He 
had  not  hitherto  found  empire  the  pledge  of  happiness. 
As  his  ambition  strengthened,  his  brow  had  darkened  and 
his  eye  filled  with  a  more  stern  and  anxious  earnestness. 
He  was  not  now  that  Napoleon  who  had  addressed  the 
army  of  Italy,  his  eye  clear  and  bright,  hoj^e  and  victory 
on  his  crest.  Ambition  and  emj^ire  had  marked  themselves 
on  his  brow  in  lines  of  cai'C.  It  seems  one  of  nature's 
grand  appointments,  that  all  wild,  distemjjered  things  take 
a  garment  of  gloom,  of  sadness ;  that  peace,  health,  and 
beauty  dwell  together.  The  light  announces  its  presence 
in  a  smile  diffused  over  tne  whole  face  of  nature :  but  the 
samiel  Avraps  itself  in  the  purple  mist  of  tlie  desert :  and 
it  is  in  the  lurid  cloud  that  the  electric  spark  lies  hid.  Na- 
poleon's ambition  had  passed  all  healthy  stages ;  at  each 
draught  of  the  maddening  chalice,  liis  thirst  liad  become 
greater;  and  noAV,  beneath  his  imperial  diadi'ui,  liis  eye 
cast  a  troubled  and  ominous  glare.  It  seems  probable  tliat, 
at  this  time,  the  thought  of  universal  dominion  actually 
had  hold  upon  his  mind.  At  all  events,  there  was  still  one 
thoi-n  which  jiierced  him  to  the  heart.  Britain  still  defied 
him.  One  power  remained  which  had  never  trembled  at 
his  name  or  done  him  the  least  obeisance.  The  bitterness 
of  the  pang  which  this  knowledge  occasioned  was  rendered 
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more  intense  by  a  sliglit  biit  galling  mixture  of  apprehen- 
sion. He  couM  not  feel  liis  very  throne  secure,  until  this 
enemy,  of  boumlless  weiilth,  of  inilomitnble  pertinacity, 
and  whose  supreme  in.iritime  duiuinion  mmle  it  impossible 
fi)r  him  with  all  his  power  to  <h)  so  much  as  throw  ten  thou- 
sand men  from  Italy  to  Sicily,  was  etfectually  huitil/led.  In 
one  last  continental  struggle,  he  would  overwiielm  liussia, 
and  then,  having  crippled  Great  Britain  by  the  o])eration 
of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  he  would  bring  all  the 
fleets  and  armies  of  Europe,  to  annihilate,  at  one  fell  swoop, 
the  power  and  independence  of  the  contumacious  Island. 

Russia  was  ready  for  war.  The  Austiian  match  had 
damped  the  cordiality  which  had  long  subsisted  between 
the  Czar  and  the  Emperor.  The  continental  system  was 
becoming  intolerable.  The  gradual  confirmation  and  ex- 
tension of  the  power  of  Kapoleon  on  the  Polish  territory 
was  looked  upon  with  appi-ehension.  Enough :  the  Czar 
w\as  prepared  for  hostilities.  In  the  summer  of  1812,  Xa- 
poleon  concentrated  his  armies  for  the  great  Russian  expe- 
dition. 

Much  has  been  said,  and  perhaps  somewhat  vaguely,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Russian  campaign,  and  the  particular 
error  committed  by  Napoleon  in  engaging  in  it  or  carrying 
it  on.  lie  trusted  presumptuously  in  fate;  he  entered  into 
conflict  wath  the  elements;  and  so  on.  Not  at  all.  He 
looked  as  cautiously  after  the  helping  of  fate  now,  as  he 
had  done  at  Frie<lland,  or  Eckmiild.  "I  was,"  he  said  to 
O'Meara  in  St.  Helena,  "  a  few  days  too  late  —  I  had  made 
a  calculation  of  the  weather  for  fifty  years  before,  and  the 
extreme  cold  had  never  commenced  until  about  the  20th 
of  December,  twenty  days  later  than  it  began  this  time." 
That  man  left  nothing  to  fate.  His  intellect  was  still  clear 
This  early  setting  in  of  the  cold  was  the  first  great  cause,  in 
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his  own  belief,  of  the  fnikire  of  the  Russian  attempt ;  the 
second  was  the  burning  of  Moscow.  Human  prescience 
could  have  anticipated  neither. 

The  truth  is,  Napoleon  committed  one  great  error  in 
this  Russian  expedition,  and,  so  far  as  appears,  but  one. 
He  did  not  jireserve  his  rear;  he  did  not  secure  his  retreat. 
If  you  look  closely  into  his  former  campaigns,  you  find, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Marengo,  no  battle  which 
does  not  exhibit  the  most  cautious  circumspection  in  secur- 
ing a  retreat.  He  fell  back  instantly,  though  seemingly 
on  the  way  to  victory,  if,  as  at  Aspern,  his  communica- 
tions in  the  rear  were  broken.  He  always  made  it  a 
grand  object  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  his  antagonist;  once 
he  had  his  enemy  in  a  jiosition  where  defeat  was  ruin,  he 
attacked  with  confidence  as  one  sure  of  an  outwitted  prey. 
In  St.  Helena,  he  charged  the  Duke  of  Wellington  with 
defective  generalship  at  Waterloo,  because,  as  he  alleged, 
the  allied  army  had  no  means  of  retreat.  But  now  his 
own  retreat  was  insecure  :  defeat  was  destruction.  He 
passed  across  Europe  towards  the  north,  accompanied  not 
by  the  blessings  and  good  wishes,  but  by  the  suppressed 
indignation  and  muttered  curses,  of  its  peoj)les.  Fear  and 
amazement  guarded  his  throne,  not  love  and  seemly  rever- 
ence. No  human  being  is  strong  enough  to  despise  these. 
Men  now  watched  him  with  eyes  of  menace,  and  with  right 
hands  on  the  hilt.  Disaffection  had  spread  deep  and  far. 
His  imperiousness,  his  insolent  haughtiness,  had  turned 
against  him  even  Bevnadotte  to  whom  he  had  given  his 
baton,  even  Lucien  Avho  had  served  him  so  well,  even  the 
vassal  kings  on  wliom  he  conferred  a  humiliating  grandeur. 
France  was  becoming  weary  and  sick  at  heart;  even  glory 
became  cold  in  lis  glittering,  Mhen  there  seemed  to  be  no 
end  of  war,  and  wlieu  it  might  almost  be  said  that  in  every 
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liouso  there  w:is  one  dead.  lie  took  Avith  liiin,  too,  his 
Grand  Army,  his  t)ld  iiivinc-ihles,  that  would  so  ]»i-oudly  die 
for  liini  ;  and  Avho  could  never  be  replaced.  To  all  or 
almost  all  this,  he  was  blindtMl.  The  greatest  and  most 
important  i)art  of  it  arose  from  moral  causes  and  so  escaped 
him. 

The  story  oi  the  Russian  campaign  is  the  most  solemn 
and  tragic  in  the  annals  of  modeni  warfare,  if  not  in  the 
^vhole  history  of  war.  No  ])oet  of  these  times,  so  far  as 
one  may  judge,  has  possessed  a  power  necessary  to  its  poetic 
delineation.  Perhaps  in  their  very  highest  moments,  Cole- 
ridge, Shelley,  or  Byron  might  have  caught  certain  of  its 
tints  of  gloom  and  grandeur;  now  and  then,  a  tone  of 
melody  from  Mrs.  Browning's  harp  may  reach  the  epic 
height  of  its  sublimity.  But  he  who  depicted  the  woe  of 
Othello  and  the  madness  of  Lear,  and  he  who  described 
the  march  of  the  rebel  angels  to  the  north  along  the  plains 
of  heaven,  might. have  joined  their  powers  to  bring  out,  in 
right  ])oetic  rejjrcsentation,  the  whole  aspects  of  the  Rus- 
sian campaign.  Perhai)S  it  may  lie  among  those  subjects 
for  which  common  life  affords  no  precedent,  and  common 
language  no  words.  And,  indeed,  no  description  seems 
necessary.  The  poetry  of  nature,  in  its  weird  colors  and 
deej),  dark,  rhythmic  harmonies,  is  already  there  ;  w^e 
have  but  to  open  our  eyes  and  contemplate  it.  Those 
brave  soldiers,  those  d.-iuntless,  devoted  veterans,  those 
children  of  victory,  swilt  as  eagles,  fearless  as  lions,  who 
had  charged  on  the  dikes  of  Areola,  and  hailed  the  sun  of 
Austerlitz,  who  were  the  very  embodiment  of  wild  south- 
ern valor,  following  Napoleon,  the  son  of  the  lightning, 
beneath  the  dim  vault  of  the  northern  winter,  there  to  lay 
their  fire-hearts  under  that  still,  pale  winding-sheet  of  snow 
the  northern  blast  singing  over  them  its  song  oH  stern  and 
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melancholy  triitrnph  :  what  could  be  more  siiblime  poetry 
than  that?  It  is  sim])le  f;ict.  Then,  how  grandly  is  the 
darkness  broken,  as  those  flames  touch  all  the  clouds  ■with 
angry  crimson,  and  a  great  people,  thrilling  with  a  heroic 
emotion,  lays  in  ashes  its  ancient  cities  rather  than  yield 
them  up  to  an  invader.  Worthy  flowers  to  be  cast  by  a 
nation  in  the  way  of  that  emperor !  "  It  was  the  specta- 
cle," said  Napoleon  in  St.  Helena,  alluding  to  the  confla- 
gration of  Moscow,  "  It  was  the  spectacle  of  a  sea  and  bil- 
lows of  fire,  a  sky  and  clouds  of  flame  ;  mountains  of  red 
rolling  flames,  like  immense  waves  of  the  sea,  alternately 
bursting  forth  and  elevating  themseh^es  to  skies  of  fire, 
and  then  sinking  into  the  ocean  of  flame  below.  Oh,  It 
was  the  most  grand,  the  most  sublime  and  tlie  most  terrific 
sight  the  woi'ld  ever  beheld ! "  A  sublime  sight  indeed ;  it 
were  difficult  to  name  one  more  sublime :  unless  it  were 
the  sight  of  him,  describing  it,  a  hojieless  captive  in  that 
lonely  isle. 

It  is  needless  to  linger  on  the  closing  scenes  of  the  im- 
perial drama.  The  events  of  the  campaigns  of  1813  and 
1814  have  been  already  fore-shadowed.  Europe  rose  upon 
Napoleon,  like  a  bristling  lion,  gnashing  its  teeth  in  fury, 
and  hatred.  Men  who  had  followed  him  in  the  field,  or 
had  acted  under  his  order,  mIio  had  learned  to  guess,  not 
at  any  particular  kind  of  tactics,  but  at  the  Avorking  of  his 
mind,  were  arrayed  against  him.  Bernadotte  and  IMoreau 
did  more  to  vanquish  him  tlian  all  the  generals  of  the  coa- 
lition. His  combinations  and  designs  were  anticipated, 
and  only  by  combinations  could  he  hope  to  contend  against 
those  overwhelming  odds,  France  belield  his  disaster  with 
the  indiffc'rence  of  exhaustion.  It  was  a  case  in  which  no 
conceivable  poAver  of  intellect  or  resolution  could  have 
availed  him.     Yet  in  his  whole  career  there  is  no  })eriod  in 
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which  liis  genius  anfl  clinractcr  were  more  strikingly  dis- 
])laycHl,  in  whic-li  our  wonder  and  admiration  more  con- 
stantly attend  him.  Even  the  hosts  that  Were  overpower- 
ing him  ]»aid  liim  the  most  exj»ressivc  tribute.  They  feared 
to  meet  himself.  The  conviction  was  immovable,  that 
some  mystic  character  of  invincibility  attached  to  him  in- 
dividually. Nor  Was  the  belief  linreasonable ;  in  hardly 
any  case  did  he  actually  come  into  collision  with  his  foeS) 
without  their  retiring,  bleeding  and  discomfited,  from  his 
terrible  gripe.  But  even  victory  Was  fatal  to  him|  his 
antagonists  could  afford  more  blood  in  defeat  than  he  in 
victory.  And  wherever  he  was  not  himself  present,  they 
were  victonous. 

Napoleon  has  been  severely  reprehended  for  the  blind 
and  dogged  obstinacy  "with  Avhich  he  clung  to  empire  and 
prolonged  a  hopeless  conflict.  It  were  dilRcult  to  obviate 
these  reprehensions.  And  yet  is  it  easy  to  resist  a  feeling 
of  sympathy  with  that  unconquerable  spirit,  as  those  ene- 
mies, whom,  severally,  he  had  so  often  vanquished,  bore 
down  upon  him  together  ?  It  was  an  epic  ending.  So 
dauntless,  so  indomitable  did  he  stand,  firm  as  adamant  to 
the  last :  — 

Like  a  statue  thundor-struck, 
Which,  though  quivering,  seems  to  look 
Right  against  the  thunder-jjlace. 

Of  Elba,  and  the  brief  meteoric  gleam  of  the  htmdred 
days,  it  is  needless  to  s])cak.  Napoleon  had  fallen,  and,  in 
the  Euroj)e  of  18ir>,  it  was  impossible  to  rise. 

So  he  was  borne  over  the  ocean  to  St.  Helena.  There 
he  remained ;  on  his  death-bed :  for  he  died  day  by  day, 
during  those  weary  and  mournful  years.  Sad  it  is  to  mark 
that  royal  mind  preying  on  itself,  the  old  irresistible  ener- 
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gies  eating  away  tlieir  own  case.  One  could  weep  foi*  the 
hero  of  Toulon  and  Lodi,  the  victor  of  Rivoli  and  Wagram, 
the  mightiest  empeior  since  Charlemagne,  bickering  there 
about  names  and  shadows  with  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  But 
sympathy  must  not  degenerate  into  sentimentality ;  a  rea- 
sonable compassion  Avill  buttress  itself  on  the  strength  of 
fact.  Napoleon's  idea  of  empire  was  behind  the  age ;  not 
Christian ;  outraging  those  instincts,  which,  even  with  Chiis- 
tianity  abjured  in  name,  cannot  wholly  leave  the  hearts  of 
once  Christian  nations.  That  old  conception  of  Atlas,  one 
stupendous  giant  upholding  the  earth,  was  not  the  highest: 
the  Avorld  is  sustained  by  the  chains  of  gravitation,  wrap- 
ping it  all  around,  and  more  invisible  than  the  sunbeams. 
The  progress  of  humanity  is  from  the  pyramid ;  towards 
the  cottage. 

Of  the  general  result  of  the  Xapoleonic  wars,  and  the 
bearing  of  the  first  empire  on  the  progress  of  civilization, 
there  is  not  mucli  to  be  said.  Regarding  the  course  of 
determined  opposition  taken,  throughout,  by  Great  Britain, 
and  at  last  adopted  by  the  government,  and  far  more  nobly 
by  the  people  of  Russia,  a  fair  and  deliberate  investigation 
leaves  no  room  for  two  opinions.  That  men  sliould  court 
platform  effect,  by  ringing  changes  on  the  exjienditure  in- 
curred by  Great  Britain  in  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons, 
that  men,  not  desirous  of  producing  any  such  effect,  but 
biassed  by  particular  opinions,  should  yield  assent  to  the 
same  view,  this  is  conceivable  and  natural  enough ;  but 
that  men  professedly  desj^ising  popular  opinion,  men  of 
piercing  insiglit  and  accurate  knowledge,  should  give  in  to 
so  em])ty  a  common-j)lace,  should  speak  of  Britain  as  strug- 
gling, during  those  years,  to  suppress  the  French  revolution, 
or  any  "fact"  of  the  kind,  is  truly  woTulorful.  Britain 
made  peace  with  a  revolutionary  government :  that  is  a 
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fnct;  ami  it  settles  tlio  qnostion,  EiictImiiiI  mouM  all  along 
have  hern  ti»o  glad  to  euUivale  j)aeitie  relations  with  any 
cabinet  in  Paris,  which  did  not  thie.iten  the  total  overturn 
of  European  lelations  and  its  own  national  existence.  The 
Bourbons  were  not  restored  at  the  jieaee  of  Amiens :  it 
was  not  for  their  restoration  that  Britain  again  took  arms 
and  fought  on  till  the  peace  of  Vienna.  Britain  made  war 
against  that  great  enemy,  the  inmost  desire  of  whose  soul 
was  her  subjugation.  "Warring  for  nothing,  Avarring  for  the 
suppression  of  the  French  Revolution,  designed  in  what- 
soever councils!  The  coasts  of  P^rance  Avere  lined  Avith 
armies  ready  to  land  on  Biitain ;  the  bays  of  France  Avere 
covered  Avith  A'cssels  to  luring  them  across:  and  to  the  last 
day  of  his  life,  it  Avas  the  deliberate  belief  of  Napoleon, 
that  the  attack  might  have  been  successful.  Great  Britain 
played  in  those  years  a  nolde  part,  and  one  from  Avhich  it 
would  have  been  coAvardice  and  infotuation  to  shrink :  it 
is  not  seemly  for  the  next  generation  after  that  A\diich  fought 
the  long,  stern  battle,  to  begin  to  sneer!  Since  the  Avars 
of  Marlborough,  there  has  been  no  such  e})ic  ])eriod  in  the 
history  of  England.  xVnd  in  the  magnificent  prosperity 
Avhich  has  attended  her  since,  there  may  be  found  the  nat- 
ural rcAvard  of  her  constancy  and  courage. 

It  is  not  so  easy,  it  seems,  indeed,  impossible,  to  discern 
hoAV  the  Napoleonic  empire  has  aided  in  the  evolution  of 
right  civilization,  Avhat  place  it  occu})ies  in  the  scheme 
of  a  beneficent  Providence.  The  cycles  of  the  Avorld  are 
slow.  Divine  j)urposes  may  come  to  light  after  many  days, 
Avhich  for  the  jjresent  are  shrouded  in  darkness.  But  hith- 
erto there  appears  to  be  little  result  fi-oni  all  that  bloodshed; 
the  battle-field  of  Europe  has  not  yet  groAvn  green.  Grant 
that  the  fetters  of  caste  have  been  broken,  that  a  certain 

social  equality  has  been  realized  on  the  continent,  that  the 
20* 
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French  Revolution  occasioned  and  the  jiowcr  of  Napoleon 
secured  these  things.  Is  not,  nevertheless,  the  aspect  of 
European  civilization,  nay  in  some  respects  the  aspect  of 
universal  civilization,  gloomy  and  discouraging?  Despot- 
ism, dark,  strong,  humiliating  desjiotism,  reigning  on  the 
continent ;  the  brain  of  Europe,  its  free  intellectual  and 
moral  power,  smitten  hy  that  baleful  enchantment,  the  ann 
of  Europe,  its  industrial  energy,  fettered  and  constrained: 
Jesuitism,  following  Despotism,  shedding  pestilence  where 
there  already  is  night :  —  such  is  the  literal  spectacle 
presented  by  the  continent.  Freedom  is  indeed  still  in 
vigor,  nay,  in  nascent  vigor,  in  Britain  and  America.  But 
do  these  great  peoples  fully  understand  and  accept  their 
mission  ?  Do  they  unite  to  jiroclaim  to  mankind  the  bless- 
ing and  the  glory  of  that  liberty  by  which  they  are  distin- 
guished? Do  their  mutual  intelligence,  their  sympathy, 
their  brave  co-operation,  woven  together  into  one  boAv  of 
peace,  striding  from  shore  to  shore  of  the  Atlantic,  write 
in  characters  of  power  and  beauty  the  vindication  of  free- 
dom ?     The  answer  cannot  be  wholly  affirmative. 
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CASxrN'G  a  rapid  glance  over  the  generations  of  mankind, 
in  their  path  over  the  stage  of  time  to  tlie  stillness  of  eter- 
nity, we  discern,  for  the  most  part,  but  a  general,  confused 
company,  marching  steadily  on,  undistinguishable  save  in 
the  mass;  as  when  we  see  a  host  in  the  distance,  the  indi- 
viduals are  lost  in  the  general  body,  and  we  can  discern 
with  distinctness  only  a  few,  the  leaders  and  standard- 
bearers  of  the  army ;  round  these,  the  various  battalions 
are  ranged,  and  march  under  their  banners.  One  of  the 
greatest  of  these  standard-bearers  we  mean  at  present,  for 
a  Ijrief  space,  to  contemplate. 

The  assertion  that  history  and  biography  are  one,  we 
must  pronounce  an  error.  That  history  is  the  condensation 
or  essence  of  countless  biogi'aphies,  we  must  also,  whatever 
Mr.  Emerson  says,  declare  erroneous.  Biography  treats  of 
the  individual;  history  treats  of  the  mass;  and  the  laws 
wliich  govern  each  are  diverse.  This  we  can  at  present 
stay  neither  to  jjrove  at  length,  nor  to  unfold  in  detail; 
but  remark  that  there  is,  in  the  oft-repeated  observation 
touching  the  identity  of  history  and  biography,  such  an 
approach  to  truth,  as  to  account  for,  and  render  plausible, 
the  error.  Biography  and  history  are  intimately,  all  but 
inextricably,  intertwined.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
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every  great  thought  which  has  struck  new  hfe  into  the 
A'eins  of  universal  man  has  been  uttered  by  some  individ- 
ual man ;  that,  in  the  case  of  the  unfolding  of  every  banner 
round  which  the  nations  liave  clustered  and  marched,  the 
proud  honor  of  having  upreared  it  can  be  claimed  by  some 
one  among  the  sons  of  men.  Biogi-aphy  in  each  case  asks, 
"  What  was  it  which  the  individual  did  ?  "  History  in  each 
case  asks,  "How  was  the  mass  of  men  affected  by  his 
thought  or  action?"  Individual  great  men  are  to  history 
representative  ciphers,  by  which  slie  denotes  certain  moving 
powers  of  thought  or  action ;  national  movements  are  to 
biography  certain  great  expressive  hieroglyphics,  by  which 
she  calculates  the  force  of  her  individual  great  men.  If 
philosophical  pi'ecision  is  to  be  sought  at  all,  they  must  be 
kept  distinct.  Intimately  connected  truly  they  are ;  twin 
sisters,  looking  on  each  other  with  the  kindliest  smile,  both 
feeding  the  lamp  of  knowledge,  but  pouring  their  pure  oil 
from  different  vessels. 

The  task  we  jjropose  to  ourselves  at  present  partakes 
both  of  histoiy  and  of  biograj^hy :  we  desire  approximately 
to  ascertain  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  man  we 
survey,  arid  to  trace  his  influence  upon  mankind ;  to  appre- 
hend, in  a  general  way,  both  the  mass  and  momentum  of 
the  force  which  first  caused  commotion  in  the  stream  of 
time,  and  to  trace  the  widening  rijiples  it  occasioned. 

In  the  widest  distinction,  men  may  be  divided  into  think- 
ers and  actors.  Not  that  thought  does  not  swiftly  array 
itself  in  armor,  and  grasp  the  M'eapons  of  action ;  and  not 
that  action  is  ever  effective  without  a  viewless  steam  power 
of  thought,  setting  the  mechanism  in  motion  ;  but  that  the 
two  great  classes  of  men  —  whom  we  represent,  on  the  one 
side,  by  the  Platos,  the  Homers,  the  Solons,  the  Shakspearcs, 
the  Newtons ;  and,  on  the  other,  by  the  Alexanders,  the 
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CoBsars,  the  Charlom.atrnos,  the  Cromwells,  and  the  Napo- 
leons—  are  set  in  marked  contrast  to  each  other,  and  pre- 
sent themselves  in  very  different  aspects  to  the  eye  of  the 
biographer  or  historian.  Nay  more,  their  effects  upon  the 
destinies  of  men  are  different  and  distinct  in  certain  grand 
characteristics.  And  we  may,  in  passing,  hazard  tlie  re- 
mark, that  in  our  day,  while  the  effect  of  great  thinkers 
upon  human  history  has  been  most  ably  and  eloquently 
exhibited,  the  effect  of  great  actors  has  been  exhibited  with 
far  less  adequacy  and  correctness. 

There  is  but  one  other  remark  which  we  deem  it  neces- 
sary  to  make,  ere  proceeding  to  our  svibject ;  namely,  that 
our  space  utterly  prohibits  anything  like  detail  or  minute 
portraiture.  Our  treatment  of  the  questions  which  we  may 
pass  in  review  must  be  general.  We  trust  that  it  shall  not, 
therefore,  be  vague  or  valueless;  the  Avidest  truths  are 
ahvays  the  most  general,  and  are  useless  only  where  they 
have  not  their  roots  soundly  imbedded  in  the  particular, 
and  so  cease  to  be  truths. 

Plai*v-was  the  greatest  thinker  of  antiquity ;  he  was 
probably  the  gi-eatest  reflective  thinker  of  all  time.  Opin- 
ions have  varied  exceedingly  regarding  him,  and,  save  in 
great  leading  characteristics,  the  student  of  his  works  will 
jBnd  difficulty  in  discerning  the  features  of  his  philosophy; 
but  all  men  regard  him  as  the  grandest  eml)odinient  which 
the  ages  have  afforded,  of  one  great  phase  of  human  thought, 
and  recognize  him  likewise  as  the  culminating  point  of  that 
historical  epoch  in  which  this  phase  of  the  human  mind 
found,  perhaps,  its  most  imposing  development,  the  era  of 
Greek  philosophy.  Plato  and  Aristotle  are  the  two  sages 
who  lead  the  two  great  divisions  of  philosophic  thinkers 
through  all  time.  But  Aristotle  Avas  the  pupil  of  Plato, 
and  the  critic  of  his  system ;  and  even  while  we  accord  all 
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honor  to  the  StagjTite,  we  can  say  that  Plato  was  the  centre 
figure  of  Greek  specuhition,  that  he  made  all  who  went  be- 
fore his  teachers,  and  that  all  who  came  after  were,  with  more 
or  less  of  intelligence  and  originality,  his  pupils.  And  this 
fact  at  once  and  directly  leads  us  to  our  proper  mode  of 
procedure  on  the  present  occasion ;  our  task  shapes  itself 
into  the  discussion  of  tAVO  questions,  the  one  biogi-aphic, 
the  other  historic.  Respecting  Plato  himself  we  ask,  What 
were  the  distinguishing  characteiistics  of  his  mind  and  of 
his  tliought  ?  Respecting  the  philosophy  he  represented 
—  the  distinctive  Platonic,  as  distinguished  from  the  Aris- 
totelian i^hase  of  Grecian  philosoi)hy  —  we  ask,  What  was 
the  part  it  jDlayed  in  human  history,  and  in  what  light  are 
we  now  to  regard  it  as  a  prospective  agency? 

Plato  was  born  430  b.  c,  in  JEgina,  an  island  in  the 
Saronio  Gulf,  between  Attica  and  Argolis ;  or  in  Athens, 
for  there  is  a  divei'sity  of  opinion.  His  fiither's  name  was 
Ariston,  his  mother's  Perictione,  and  his  own  Aristocles. 
He  obtained  a  Greek  education.  This  is  saying  much.  It 
implies  that  every  foculty  of  the  intellect,  every  emotion 
of  the  heart,  and  every  capacity  of  the  physical  frame,  was 
duly  exercised.  He  excelled  in  gymnastics ;  he  wrote  poetry 
in  his  youth,  of  which  some  fragments  yet  remain ;  and  is 
reported  to  have  comjjosed  an  epic,  which  he  committed 
to  the  flames,  on  seeing  its  inferiority  to  the  work  of  Homer. 
He  studied  rhetoric  and  music. 

But  the  light  which  was  to  rivet  his  eye  unchangeably 
had  not  yet  dawned  upon  him.  He  was  still  a  young  man, 
not  above  twenty,  when  he  heard  Socrates ;  but  his  des- 
tiny, both  for  himself  and  for  mankind,  was  thereby  and 
at  once  fixed.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  search  after 
truth. 

The  cftc'ct  of  the  teaching  of  Socrates  upon  the  philos- 
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ophic  min*1  of  Greece  is  clearly  definable.  Cousin  pro- 
nounces him  to  have  given  it  an  irresistible  impulse  in  the 
direction  of  reflection ;  he  turned  it  inward :  he  made 
thouurht  tlie  king  of  the  world  and  phiIoso])hy  subjective. 
This  is  true,  and  perhaps  the  whole  trutli ;  but  we  neglect 
a  very  important  clement  in  the  Socratic  influence,  if  we 
overlook  the  tremendous  eai-nestness  with  which  Socrates 
sought  for  truth,  the  rapt  religious  devotion  with  which  he 
sacrificed  everything  at  her  shrine,  the  elevating  moral 
influence  he  exerted.  By  the  joint  endeavors  of  Grote  and 
Lewes,  we  may  presume  that  we  have  now  reached  the 
truth  concerning  the  sophists :  they  Avere  the  public,  and 
of  course  paid  educators  of  Greece,  and  they  were  the 
embodiment  of  what  may  be  called  the  morality  of  polite 
Greek  society.  Higher  than  this  they  did  not  go ;  lower 
than  this  it  were  unfair  to  place  them.  But  Socrates  came 
forth  to  voice  the  holier  and  intrinsically  the  more  powerful, 
although  too  truly  the  ever-obstructed  sympathy,  which 
bui-ns  in  the  human  breast,  for  truth  itself,  truth  pure  and 
abstract,  truth  arrayed  in  the  unsullied  white  of  heaven, 
and  alluring  by  no  spangle  or  gold  of  earth.  Truth,  he 
proclaimed,  was  to  be  sought  for  its  own  sake;  and  the 
method  by  which  it  was  to  be  sought,  was  what  in  its  Avidest 
sense  may  be  embraced  in  the  term  conversation.  This 
conversation,  dialectic,  might  be  either  audible  or  inaudible; 
it  might  proceed  either  in  the  public  school-room  or  in  tlip 
])riv:ite  chambers  of  the  soul ;  in  either  case  it  proceeded 
by  deiiiiitii>n  and  division,  by  searching  scrutiny  and  dis- 
crimination of  the  true  from  the  false  or  irrelevant.  The 
great  soul  of  Plato  was  at  once  charmed  by  the  Avords  of 
Socrates ;  under  the  rugged,  repulsive  form  of  the  dogged, 
irresistible  arguer,  he  discerned  the  halloAved  and  searching 
fire  that  is  immortally  noble,  and  irresistibly  attractive  to 
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the  noble :  as  if  his  past  life  had  been  but  a  dream  or  a 
May-game,  he  abandoned  everything  for  philosophy,  for 
truth.  Not  that  anything  became  excluded,  but  that  every- 
thing attained  a  new  relation.  The  sun  was  set  in  his 
system,  a  retinue  of  worlds  might  circle  round  it,  but  every 
one  that  could  not  be  bound  and  regulated  by  its  influence 
must  fly  away. 

For  ten  years  Plato  was  the  disciple  of  Socrates.  At 
the  death  of  his  master,  whom  he  vainly  endeavored  to 
save,  he  travelled  into  various  lands,  and  investigated  the 
doctrines  of  many  philosophers :  he  -abode  first  for  a  time 
in  Megara,  passed  thence  to  Cyrene,  thence  to  Egypt,  and, 
after  accumulating  what  may  in  general  terms  be  called  the 
whole  knowledge  of  his  time,  returned  to  Greece.  He 
opened  his  school  of  j^hilosophy  in  the  immortal  Academy. 
He  was  then  about  forty  years  of  age.  He  visited  Syra- 
cuse three  times ;  on  returning  from  the  first  visit,  he  was 
sold  for  a  slave,  but  bought  by  Annicus  of  Cyrene,  and  set 
free :  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  and  continued 
writing,  it  is  said,  to  the  very  last. 

On  the  subject  of  the  travels  of  Plato,  there  has  been 
much  exaggeration  and  misrepresentation  :  for  our  own 
part,  we  cannot  regard  it  as  anywise  improbable  that  he 
should  jmsh  his  researches  in  the  east ;  and  the  remark  of 
Numenius  the  Pythagorean,  quoted  by  the  writer  on  Plato 
in  the  "Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  "AYhat  is  Plato  but 
Moses  in  Attic  Greek  ?  "  is  certainly  a  strange  one :  but 
we  deem  the  subject  of  slight  importance,  since  the  great 
fact  is  unquestioned,  that  Plato  embraced  in  his  own  mind 
all  that  i)rc\'i()us  or  contemporary  philosojihers  couhl  afford 
him. 

And  this  unfolds  to  us  one  great  aspect  of  the  mind  of 
Plato,  conveying  an  iinjiortant  lesson  to  all  men  of  all  ages, 
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and  perliaps  with  special  emphasis  to  the  men  of  this  hasty, 
feverish  time.  For  ten  years,  between  the  age  of  twenty 
and  thirty,  he  sat  at  the  feet  of  Socrates ;  for  what  we  may, 
speaking  roundly,  call  other  ten  years,  he  walked  over  the 
world,  seeking  knowledge  wherever  it  was  to  be  found ; 
and  then,  with  a  majesty,  becoming  one  to  wliom  all  gen- 
erations were  to  listen,  he  returned  to  Athens,  and  opened 
his  mouth  under  the  plane-trees  of  the  grove  of  Academus. 
This  power  of  waiting,  this  silent,  dauntless  search,  not  after 
originality  but  after  truth,  showed  the  intrinsic  soundness 
and  strength  of  the  soul  of  Plato.  The  grandest  originality, 
too,  is  thus  always  won  :  it  takes  the  arms  of  a  giant,  a  Titan 
giant,  to  bear  unswerving  a  world;  our  own  ]\Iilton  never 
stacrsjered  under  his  learnino;,  and  Plato  bore  all  his  with 
tlie  calmness  of  commanding  strength. 

lie  is  recorded  to  have  been  very  melancholy.  "  Plato," 
says  Lewes,  whose  notice  in  his  "  History  of  Philosophy  " 
is  a  good  introduction,  though  only  such,  to  the  study  of 
tlie  great  philosopher  —  "Plato  was  intensely  melancholy. 
That  great,  broad  brow,  which  gave  him  his  surname,  was 
wrinkled  an<l  sombre.  Those  brawny  shoulders  were  bent 
with  thought,  as  only  those  of  thinkers  are  bent.  A  smile 
was  the  utmost  that  ever  j)layed  over  his  lips;  he  never 
laughed.  '  As  sad  as  Plato,'  became  a  phrase  with  the  comic 
dramatists."  This  melancholy  is  suggestive  of  much.  Plato 
had  looked  abroad  over  mankind,  had  grappled  with  the 
problems  of  thought,  had  witnessed  the  degraded,  prostrate 
state  of  the  world.  He  found  the  intellect  of  man  weak, 
he  saw  the  majority  of  men  wretched,  he  beheld  passion, 
often  almost  brutalized,  ruling  men.  While,  therefore,  he 
fixed  his  eye  uj)on  truth  and  immortality,  that  eye  was 
shaded  by  a  cloud  of  sorrow  and  of  doubt.  It  was  no 
niisanthropic  egotism  that  made  Plato  sad;  like  tlie  crowned 
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sage  of  Israel,  he  saw  that  all  around  him  was  vanity,  and 
that  men  would  pursue  only  vanity.  He  discerned  clearly, 
though  it  might  be  that  he  could  not  give  definite  expres- 
sion to  that  under  a  sense  of  which  he  labored,  the  fallen 
state  of  humanity.  This  will  appear  more  obviously  in  the 
sequel,  but  of  the  fact  we  are  perfectly  assured.  That  is  a 
most  striking  and  suggestive  passage  in  the  "  Repiiblic," 
where  he  speaks  of  the  sowing  of  virtue  in  an  unkindly 
soil,  and  the  corruption,  by  malignant  influences,  of  what 
is  best  in  human  nature  into  what  is  worst :  it  seems  to  us 
pointedly  and  mournfully  applicable,  as  we  may  be  permit- 
ted with  a  slight  anticipation  to  remark,  to  his  whole  philos- 
ophy. It  is  not  enough  that  truth  be  sown  by  the  hand  of 
man  or  angel  upon  our  bleak,  ungenial  world ;  there  is  not 
depth  or  richness  of  soil  to  nourish  its  roots,  there  is  not 
purity  or  balminess  of  atmosphere  to  bring  gently  out  into 
fulness  of  beauty  its  heavenly  blossoms.  The  hand  of 
"  some  god  "  must  guard  it.  So  Plato  felt ;  so  Christianity 
says.  Well  enough  to  talk  of  the  beauty  of  truth  and  the 
resistless  charm  that  dwells  in  her  eye :  truth  is  a  light  that 
shines  through  a  cloudy  atmosphere,  and  the  hand  of  God 
must  be  stretched  out  from  heaven  to  put  the  clouds  aside, 
ere  men  can  fully  or  clearly  see  it.  Nay,  even  when  they 
see  it,  their  weak  eyeballs,  as  Plato  magnificently  says  in 
his  myth  of  the  cave,  cannot  look  upon  it  fixedly.  In  fact, 
Plato  saw  the  great  struggle  that  goes  on  in  the  history 
and  heart  of  man :  there  is  a  sympathy  and  a  profound  one 
for  the  true,  the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  so  there  is  trutli 
in  the  assertion,  that  if  men  saw  virtue,  they  would  fall 
down  and  worship  it :  but  there  are  also  other  sympathies, 
which  supplement  the  former,  and  compel  us  to  admit  the 
humiliating  fact,  that  men  cannot  look  upon  pure  truth  or 
pure  virtue  undazzled.      Plato  discerned  both  facta  and 
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the  unaided  human  intellect  could  do  no  more :  a  greater 
than  Plato  was  required  to  cast  more  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 

Plato  was,  in  j)erson,  a  strong  man,  but  had  a  weak  A'oice. 
He  was  never  married.  He  lived  in  a  region  above  not 
only  the  popular  morality  and  mythology  of  the  age,  but 
above  the  vast  majority  of  men  in  all  ages.  With  tremen- 
dous strength  of  will,  he  bent  his  mind  to  the  continual 
contemplation  of  truth.  Below  him  rolled  the  turbid 
streams  of  numdane  passion  and  endeavor.  As  he  dwelt 
alone  in  that  lofty  and  silent  dwelling  of  thought, 

"  Far  off  he  seoni'd  to  hear  the  dully  sound 
Of  human  footsteps  fall." 

In  his  yoiith,  his  bosom  had  been  filled  with  human  sym- 
])atliic'S,  which  had  voiced  themselves  in  passionate  melody, 
and,  with  all  his  remorseless  dialectics,  we  believe  his  mind 
to  have  been  radically  of  the  poetic  type ;  but  his  eye 
caught  the  gleam  of  truth,  and,  irresistibly  fascinated  by 
the  sight,  he  comjjelled  his  buoyant,  exuberant  genius  to 

"  Braid  liis  gohlen  locks  by  Wisdom's  side," 

and  walk  submissively  through  life,  as  her  humble  servant. 
All  else  he  scorned  with  the  true  philosophic  pride.  Di- 
onysius,  wdio  had  caused  him  to  be  sold  as  a  slave,  trem- 
bling for  his  miserable  reputation,  hoj^ed  Plato  Avould  not 
speak  ill  of  him  ;  Plato  "had  not  leisure  to  think  of  Diony- 
sius."  Yet  sadness,  as  we  said,  descended  on  his  brow ; 
for  the  state  of  man  was  melancholy,  and  he  himself  could 
not  but  discern  that  philosophy  could  not  scale  the  walls 
of  mystery  which  girdle  humanity:  gazing  ever  upward 
with  wistful  eye,  he  still  saw 
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"  The  sacred  morning  spread, 
The  silent  summit  overhead," 

and  felt,  however  indistinctly,  that  he  was  not 

"  Nearer  to  the  light 
Because  the  scale  is  infinite." 

He  looked  to  death  ns  the  gate  of  entrance  to  the  abode 
of  pure  truth,  and  life  was  valuable  only  as  it  was  used  by 
reason  in  unveiling  the  realities  which  lay  shrouded  under 
phenomena. 

The  grand  cliaracteristics  of  Plato's  system  of  thought 
can  be  discriminated  with  sufficient  accuracy,  and  it  is  to 
these  we  must  restrict  ourselves.  AVe  obtain  insight  into 
the  Avhole,  by  considering  his  idea  of  knowledge,  and  the 
method  by  which  that  knowledge  was  to  be  attained. 

The  knowledge  of  sensation  is  varying,  and  not  to  be 
relied  on ;  sensation  gives  us  the  many,  and  philosophers 
must  seek  the  one  ;  there  is  a  "  type  of  perfect  in  his 
mind,"  which  man  can  find  noAvhere  in  visible  nature;  the 
knowledge  of  sense  is  phenomenal,  spectral,  merely  repre- 
sentative ;  for  true  knowledge  Ave  must  turn  to  reason :  so 
said  Plato.  Hence  arose  his  world-famous  theory  of  ideas. 
These  ideas  were  the  original  perfect  types  of  things,  ex- 
isting, whether  independent  of  God  or  not,  in  a  region 
superior  to  this  world.  Lewes,  with  a  very  happy  and 
exquisite  ingenuity,  supposes  the  objective  existence  of 
ideas  to  have  been  merely  the  exercise,  in  the  province  of 
philosophy,  of  the  strong  tendency  of  the  Greek  mind  to 
project  its  conceptions  into  realities ;  that  general  terms 
Avere  formed  by  Plato,  as  by  all  other  ])hilosophers  and 
men,  and  that  their  independent  existence  was  simply  an 
act  of  creative  imagination.     Be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact 
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is  certain,  that  Plato  distinctly  enunciates  t/e  separate 
existence  of  the  ideal  types  of  which  things  are  copies; 
and  that  this  is  the  central  point  of  his  whole  })hilos()i)hy. 
Knowle<l<jfe,  then,  with  Plato,  nicaiit  the  perception,  in 
whatever  Avay,  of  iileas,  of  the  jHM-fcct  and  unchanging 
t}'j)es  which  iilienoinona  hodiod  forth.  To  use  the  words 
of  a  very  able  writer  on  the  subject,  "Plato,  like  a  writer 
of  our  own  time,  regarded  philosophy  as  an  undressing  of 
the  world,  as  the  means  of  discovering  the  certainty  and 
the  eternity,  Avhich  are  in  this  M'orld  hidden  and  wrapped 
up  in  the  garb  of  the  mutable  and  the  temporal." 

Such  being  the  theory  of  knowledge  entertained  by 
Plato,  how  was  this  knowledge  to  be  attained  ?  The  ques- 
tion at  once  introduces  us  to  his  doctrine  of  reminiscence. 
The  human  soul,  in  a  previous  state  of  existence,  visited 
the  region  of  ideas,  and  the  whole  object  of  philosophy  is 
to  recall  the  images  seen  there.  And  how  can  this  be  done? 
By  reason,  aided  by  sense,  or,  more  strictly,  acting  upon 
the  information  afforded  by  sense.  The  jihenoraena  of 
sense  convey  somewhat  of  truth,  but,  by  their  multiplicity, 
divereity,  an<l  deviation  from  the  original  type,  are  apt  to 
mislead :  sense  must  suV)mit  to  reason  ;  dialectic,  the  exer- 
cise of  thought  by  the  scrutinizing  philosopher,  leads  to 
true  knowledge.  Plato  excluded  poets  from  his"Re])ub- 
lic,"  but  we  imagine  he  would  have  listened  to  the  follow- 
ing words  of  our  great  reflective  poet:  — 

"  Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting: 
The  soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  star, 
Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting, 
And  cometh  from  afar : 
Not  in  entire  forgetfulness, 
And  not  in  utter  nakedness, 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come. 
From  God  who  h  our  home." 
2i* 
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Tlic  God  of  Plato  is  the  universal  architect  of  ideas:  hd 
created  first  the  types,  and  then  the  world  as  a  copy  of 
them ;  or .  (for  his  opinion  varies  in  various  works)  ideas 
were  created  from  all  eternity,  and  independent  of  God, 
who  merely  shaped  the  woi-ld  after  their  model. 

We  must  beware  lest  we  fail  utterly  to  discern  the  sub- 
limity of  this  Platonic  region  of  ideas,  or  the  truth  it  does, 
after  all,  embody.  Plato  saw  that  nothing  was  perfect  liere. 
Justice  never  lifted  iip  her  voice  among  men  without  being 
obstructed  and  half  silenced  by  the  discordant  noises  of 
fraud,  and  vile  cunning,  and  adverse  circumstances.  Men, 
with  half-idiotic  listlessness,  kncAv  virtue  to  be  fair,  and 
good,  and  heaven-bom,  and  sunk  into  the  harlot-arms  of 
vice.  The  visage  of  truth  was  dimmed  by  the  mists  of 
earth,  or,  to  use  the  image  of  Milton,  her  fonn  was  cut  into 
shreds,  and  the  philosopher  could  only  go  searching  after 
her  members,  and  endeavor  to  arrange  them  into  "  an  im- 
mortal feature  of  loveliness  and  perfection."  Plato  imag- 
ined a  land  where  all  this  was  changed;  where  truth  reigned 
in  undiramed  splendor,  surrounded  by  justice,  and  temper- 
ance, and  love,  and  all  the  celestial  train.  Thence  he  had 
come  when  he  arrived  upon  this  world  of  semblance  and 
shadow ;  thither,  while  sojourning  here,  he  would  stead- 
fastly look,  unheeding  the  joys  or  the  afflictions  of  earth; 
and  thither,  when  death  opened  the  eternal  gates,  would 
he  return.  The  truth  in  all  this  is  the  great  truth  on  which 
Christianity  is  founded.  Thus  did  the  grandest  intellect 
of  antiquity,  unconsciously  to  itself,  look  back  to  Eden, 
and  forward  to  Heaven. 

We  shall  glance  at  one  or  two  phases  of  Plato's  general 
system. 

We  have  heard  much  of  Platonic  love ;  and,  meeting  it 
in  the  sentimental  novel,  one  is  tempted  to  unite  witk 
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Byron  in  liis  exclamation,  -whicli  seems  to  touch  the  very 
sublimity  of  impudence  — 

"  O  Plato,  Plato,  you're  a  bore  !  " 

But  the  iflea  was,  and  is,  a  sublime  one.  It  meant  the 
union  ot"  two  individuals  by  that  sympathy  which  results 
fi-om,  as  it  occasions,  unity  of  aim,  when  that  aim  is  the 
highest  to  wliich  they  can  aspire,  namely,  pure  truth.  In 
the  soul,  Plato  saw  two  motive  powers,  which  he  repre- 
sented under  the  emblem  of  two  steeds :  the  one  of  alto- 
gether celestial  mettle,  snow-Avhite,  shapely,  mild,  swift, 
and  requiring  neither  whip  nor  spur :  the  other  of  dark  hue, 
of  fierce,  unkindly  temper,  and  scarcely  to  be  urged  on,  by 
Reason  the  charioteer,  with  whip  or  spur;  like  the  steeds 
of  the  respective  horsemen  that  joined  the  wild  huntsman 
of  Burger.  These  typified,  respectively,  the  sensual,  the 
earthly,  the  passionate,  —  and  the  intellectual,  the  celestial 
portions  of  the  soul  of  man.  The  noble  courser  strove 
ever  towards  what  was  holy  and  high;  the  base  horse 
sought  the  excitements  of  earthly  passion.  When  two 
individuals  agreed  mutually  to  restrain  the  black  steed,  and 
to  turn  constantly  and  resolutely  the  head  of  the  snowy 
courser  to  the  abodes  of  truth,  a  Platonic  friendship  or  love 
was  formed.  We  think  that,  when  well  understood,  there 
is  but  one  nobler  idea  attainable  by  man  than  Platonic  love, 
and  that  is  Christian  love ;  wherein  every  celestial  element 
of  the  Platonic  flame  is  embraced,  and  a  truer  humanity 
blendeil  therewith.  We  imagine  the  poem  of  Christian 
love  has  not  been  yet  exactly  written  ;  we  venture  the 
assertion,  that  the  poem  of  Christian  love  has  not  yet  been 
even  fiiintly  prefigured ;  we  know  not  that  it  has  been  so 
much  as  attempted. 

Plato's  views  of  politics  are  very  interesting,  and  closely 
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characterize  his  system.  In  that  very  singular  and  clever 
medley,  written  by  Mr.  Emei'son,  and  headed  "  Plato," 
"which  contains  about  as  comical  a  mixture  of  truth  and 
absurdity  as  was  ever  concocted  by  genius  and  eccentricity, 
Plato  is  pronounced  a  man  of  balanced  mind.  He  was  a 
man  who  could  see  two  sides  of  a  thing;  he  combined  the 
imagination  of  Asia  with  the  precision  of  "  result-loving, 
machine-making  Europe."  "VVe  have  afterwards  the  rather 
startling  intimation  contained  in  the  following  sentence : 
"  As  the  poet,  too,  he  is  only  contemplative."  And,  glanc- 
ing onwards,  we  meet  the  following :  "  He  did  not,  like 
Pythagoras,  bi'eak  himself  Avith  an  institution.  All  his 
jiainting  in  the  '  Republic '  must  be  esteemed  mythical, 
with  intent  to  bring  out,  sometimes  in  violent  colors,  his 
thought."  We  do  not  deny  a  poetic  element  in  the  mind 
of  Plato ;  his  mind  was  probably  of  the  Miltonic  type,  and 
his  gi'eat  projection  of  the  ideal  world  we  have  already 
characterized  in  accordance  with  this  theory.  But  how 
could  a  man  be  only  contemplatiA'e,  who  is  the  fiercest, 
most  searching  arguer  and  analyzer  ?  Imagination,  we 
doubt  not,  exerted  a  very  strong  unconscious  influence  over 
his  system,  but  it  was  allowed  to  intrude  for  a  moment  only 
as  the  humble  handmaid  of  truth ;  and  even  then,  so  to 
speak,  it  hud  to  take  the  disguise  of  dialectic.  As  to  the 
republic,  we  utterly  re])udiate  the  notion  that  it  was  myth- 
ical :  it  was  not,  indeed,  brought  to  the  test  of  experiment, 
but,  if  the  voice  of  history  is  to  be  credited,  that  was  simply 
because  Plato  could  not  prevail  upon  the  reigning  powers 
of  Syracuse  to  permit  the  attempt.  The  whole  tone  of 
the  work  in  which  his  views  are  expounded,  seems  to  us 
absolutely  demonstrative  of  the  fact,  that  Plato  was  in  stem 
earnest,  and  would  have  risked  his  life  for  his  scheme. 
Taking  this  for  granted,  we  remark,  that,  as  to  Plato  being 
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a  man  who  possessed  a  bnlnncod  inin<l,  ami  so  fortli,  tlic 
oltservations  of  Mr.  Emerson  liave  certainly  some  truth, 
hut  convey  an  utterly  inadequate  and  vague  idea.  In  a 
sense,  nothing  was  too  little  for  the  attention  of  Plato, 
because  everything,  liowever  insignificant,  might  awaken 
some  remembrance  of  the  former  residence  of  the  soul, 
might  afford  some  glimpse  of  the  essential  truth  of  an  idea. 
But,  in  order  at  all  to  conceive  the  true  position  of  Plato 
among  the  thinkers  of  the  Avorld,  we  must  contrast  him 
with  Aristotle,  and  Bacon,  and  all  that  other  great  class 
which  tliey  represent;  and  we  then  discern  that  his  dis- 
tinctive character  was,  that  he  did  not,  so  much  as  Aristotle, 
or  by  any  means  so  much  as  Bacon,  embrace  that  great 
side  of  things,  which  is  the  actual  as  distinguished  from 
the  ideal,  the  present  as  distinguished  from  the  past  and 
the  future,  the  finite  as  contrasted  with  the  infinite.  If 
this  great  distinction  is  to  be  maintained ;  if  the  one  class 
is  that  which  subjects  natui-e  to  reason,  and  the  other  that 
uliich  subjects  reason  to  nature  ;  if  there  is  a  difference 
between  the  ideal  construction  of  a  world  from  the  copies 
of  ideas,  and  the  humble  examination  of  a  world  by  the 
interpreter  of  nature ;  if  Coleridge's  remark,  that  all  men 
are  born  followers  either  of  Plato  or  of  Aristotle,  is  other 
than  sheer  unmixed  absurdity,  theti  Plato  was  not  a  man 
who,  in  this  sense,  saw  both  sides  of  the  matter,  but  the 
embodiment  of  o)ie  great  phase  of  the  human  mind.  Clear- 
ing away  every  notion  of  that  mythical  theory  of  Mr.  Em- 
erson's, let  us  see  liow  Plato  constructs  his  state,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  manner  in  which  we  may  suppose  Bacon 
to  have  gone  about  a  similar  undertaking. 

Bacon  at  once  opens  his  great  embracing  eye  upon  nature, 
lie  listens  to  the  voices  of  history.  lie  hears  every  excla- 
mation of  the  mob,  and  watches  the  gleam  in  every  eye 
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He  enters  the  senate-house ;  he  attends  the  criminal  and 
civil  court ;  he  follows  the  host  to  the  battle-field.  He 
studies  man  in  the  mass ;  the  great  national  aggregations 
into  which  humanity  has  been  gi'ouped  ;  the  minor  move- 
ments of  united  masses,  bound  together  by  some. tie  of 
religious  or  political  motive,  as  the  Assassins,  the  orders  of 
monkery  and  knighthood,  the  Jesuits  ;  the  influence  of 
cliurches  and  superstitions.  He  studies  man  most  carefully 
in  the  family ;  the  tree  of  which  the  national  forest  is  com- 
posed, and  the  healthfulness  of  the  whole  determined.  He 
looks  scrutinizingly  at  man  as  an  individual ;  he  asks  how 
individual  and  national  motives  act  and  re-act  upon  each 
other;  he  weighs  the  force  of  patriotism  against  intei'est, 
of  private  aflfection  against  public  good.  He  regards  every- 
tliing  as  already  A'irtu.nlly  determined  for  him ;  his  grand 
problem  is  to  produce  harmonious  action  among  elements 
already  existing;  he  turns  reverently  to  nature,  as  to  the 
manifested  power  of  God,  and  says.  Thou  hast  determined 
—  tell  me  how.  Every  passion  in  the  human  breast  is 
taken  as  a  calculated  force,  not  to  be  extinguished,  but 
partly  to  be  regulated,  and  partly  to  be  provided  for  or 
against.  And,  when  he  has  done  all,  he  proceeds  with  fear 
and  trembling,  lest  at  any  moment  the  forces  which  have 
escaped  his  calculation»awake,  and  blow  up  his  fabric. 

Phito  has  to  construct  a  republic.  He  looks  at  once  to 
reason,  and  turns  from  jilicnomena  to  ideas.  He  asks. 
What  is  the  ideal  of  perfection  in  a  man  ?  He  assumes 
this  to  be  the  ideal  of  perfection  in  a  state,  and  proceeds 
to  develop  it  accordingly.  Tlie  grand  distinction  between 
the  two  constructors  becomes  at  the  outset  obvious.  Bacon 
took  the  initiative  from  nature :  Plato  takes  the  initiative 
from  reason,  and  endeavors  to  chain  nature  down  on  liis 
procrustean  bed  :  but  the  giant  will  not  be  bound.     Nature 
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]»oints  to  the  family  relation  as  coevnl  with  history  —  the 
IidIv,  personal,  toii'lcr,  beautiful  tie  between  man  and  wife. 
Plato  can  distinctly  show  that  it  will  be  })roinotive  of  pub- 
lic felicity  to  disreujard  it.  Kature  says,  I  have  appointed 
the  family  circle  for  the  rearing  of  men  :  my  way  is  to 
"Murr  the  heart  of  the  fithers  unto  the  children,  and  the 
heart  of  the  chi]<lrcn  to  their  fathers."  Plato  has  abundant 
arguments  to  ])rove  that  a  set  of  public  nurses  will  manage 
the  matter  better.  Nature  says,  I  a])prove  a  distribution 
of  labor,  and  have  gifted  men  diversely.  Plato  says,  I  am 
hapj)y  to  agree  with  you  here  —  in  this  case,  be  my  servant. 
In  every  instance,  Plato  judges  ;  and  the  fact  of  his  follow- 
ing nature,  in  certain  cases,  is  no  more  proof  that  he  sub- 
mits to  her  dictation,  th.m  the  fact  that  a  man  allows  his 
horse  to  pursue  the  way  homewards  Avhen  he  knows  it,  is 
proof  that  he  Avould  not  turn  his  head  if  he  found  him 
going  off  the  road.  Nature,  in  a  word,  is  Plato's  bondmaid, 
not  his  queen. 

Tliis,  we  think,  indicates  botli  tlic  extent  and  the  source 
of  Mr.  Emerson's  inacccuracy.  The  jiroblem  of  i)roblems, 
which  has  tried  and  baffled  the  intellect  of  man  in  all  ages, 
is  to  unite  the  ideal  of  his  soul  with  the  determinations  of 
nature.  The  Platonist,  the  Utopian  ]ioct,  the  socialist 
dreamer,  shai)es  his  ideal  sucli  as  it  may  be;  scrimp,  spare, 
and  hungry -looking,  like  the  angular  ideals  of  certain  dis- 
mal modern  im|)rovers,  youthfully  fresh  and  an-ayed  in  the 
hues  of  morning,  as  that  which  was  to  convert  the  banks 
of  the  Susquehanna  into  a  pantisocratic  garden  of  Eden, 
or  glittering  in  all  the  gorgeous  beauty  which  Shelley  hung 
around  his  ])ile  in  the  "Revolt  of  Islam."  He  then  brings 
it  forth,  begilded  and  bedizened,  and  proclaims,  huskily  or 
musically,  that  it  is  to  stand  forever.  Nature  arises,  and 
sweeps  it  away,  blowing  it  all  into  the   air  by  the  link  of 
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some  treacherous  Guy  Fawkes,  or  summarily  wrecking  it 
in  blood.  The  Baconist  reads  nature,  and  is  on  the  right 
"way,  but  has  as  yet,  we  suspect,  been  reading  but  the  half 
of  man  ;  for  he  must  include  the  ideal  in  his  scrutiny,  or 
make  a  fatal  omission.  The  man  who  can  and  will  unite 
both,  will  renew  the  world :  or,  rather,  let  us  plainly  say, 
that  no  man  will  unite  both,  but  that  Almighty  God,  in 
the  evolution  of  human  history,  will  bring  it  about  by  what 
means  —  almost  certainly,  indeed,  human  —  are  most  in 
accordance  with  his  high  will. 

On  the  various  subdivisions  of  Plato's  political  state  we 
cannot  enter.  They  corresponded,  to  the  ca])acities  and 
feelings  of  the  human  being.  Philosophers,  answering  to 
wisdom,  ruled ;  the  army,  coiTcsponding  to  courage  and 
the  irascible  i)i-opensity  in  man,  defended  the  state ;  crafts- 
men of  various  sorts,  re])resenting  temperance,  ])lied  their 
various  avocations  for  the  benefit  of  all;  justice  pervaded 
all  classes.  The  family  relation  was  to  be  destroyed ;  all 
things  were  to  be  had  in  common. 

Respecting  the  general  tendency  of  Plato's  philosophy, 
viewed  morally,  the  testimony  is  nnifoi-m  and  unwavering. 
Speaking  of  his  Avorks,  Sir  James  Macintosh  remarks :  — 
"The  vein  of  thought  M'hich  runs  through  them  is  always 
visible.  The  object  is  to  inspire  the  love  of  truth,  of  wis- 
dom, of  beauty,  especially  of  goodness,  the  liighest  beauty ; 
and  of  that  supreme  and  eternal  mind,  which  contains  all 
truth  and  Avisdom,  all  beauty  and  goodness."  "When," 
says  Ritter,  "  we  review  all  these  doctrines  of  Plato,  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  that  they  are  pervaded  with  a  grand 
and  sublime  view  of  life  and  the  universe.  This  is  the 
noble  thought  which  inspires  him  to  say,  'God  is  the  con- 
stant and  immutable  good  ;  the  world  is  good  in  a  state  of 
becoming,  and  the  human  soul  that  in  and  through  which 
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the  good  of  the  worltl  is  to  be  consuininatcd.'  In  this  sub- 
lime e<)ncei)tion  we  recognize  the  worthy  discij)le  of  Soc- 
rates ;  to  illustrate  it,  was  the  object  and  design  of  his 
whole  i)liilosoi)hy ."  "The  secret,"  says  Mr.  Emerson,  "of 
his  i»oj»ular  success,  is  the  moral  aim  which  endeared  him 
to  mankiiul."  And  to  the  same  effect  are  all  testimonies. 
This  it  is,  truly,  which  explains  the  earnest  fascination  with 
which  all  great  souls  in  after  generations  looked  back  to 
Plato :  here  was  one  man  who  could  deliberately  prefer  the 
unseen  to  the  seen,  who  could  snap  asunder  and  cast  aside 
from  his  giant  arms  the  fetters  of  sense  and  of  passion,  and 
ascend,  though  alone,  to  the  serene  solitudes  of  tinith. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  hallowed  light,  streaming  from  his 
serene,  passionless  eye,  has  touched  the  heads  of  so  many 
generations,  and  lies,  like  a  pillar  of  tremulous  radiance, 
along  the  stream  of  time :  hence  it  is  tliat,  Avhile  his  sep- 
arate dogmas  pass  away,  while  the  outward  frame  of  his 
system,  like  a  body  once  arrayed  in  beauty  and  buoyant 
with  life,  dies  and  mouldei-s  away,  the  spirit  that  dwelt 
within  it,  the  celestial  ardor  that  impelled  him  towards  the 
holy,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true,  never  dies. 

To  trace,  in  its  grand  lineaments,  the  influence  of  Plato 
on  mankind,  is  a  task  Avhich  might  occupy  much  space,  but 
wliicli  may,  we  think,  be  disposed  of,  with  considerable 
adequacy,  in  even  a  few  paragraphs.  That  influence  soon 
connected  itself  with  Christianity,  and  has  to  be  discussed 
in  that  relation.  Were  we  to  discuss  at  length  the  inviting 
and  momentous  questions.  What  is  the  relation  of  philos- 
ophy in  general  to  Christianity?  and  What  is  the  precise 
influence  which  Platonism  has  exerted  in  connection  w4th 
the  latter?  we  would  manifestly  be  led  into  wide  fields  of 
discussion.  But  it  is  ofteji  remarkable  into  how  small  a 
compass  the  essentials  of  a  great  suljject  may  be  compressed  j 
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and  we  ti'ust  that,  avoiding  the  first  question,  we  may  give 
someAvhat  of  a  resjjonse  to  tlie  second. 

The  Avhole  coarse  of  ancient  j^hilosopliical  discussion,  after 
the  time  of  Plato,  was,  as  we  have  said,  directed  by  the 
tremendous  foi'ce  of  his  impression.  From  Greek  philoso- 
phy arose  Roman  philosophy ;  it  was  a  faint  echo,  hut  that 
echo  was  mainly  of  Platonism.  Cicero  was  a  great  admirer 
of  Plato. 

But  a  new  and  altogether  singular  power  now  arose  in 
the  world.  It  was  strangely  allied  and  strangely  opposed 
to  Platonism  and  all  philosophy.  It  was  strangely  allied  : 
the  conceptions  which  the  gifted  inind  of  Plato  had  but 
dimly  formed  were  brought  forth  in  complete  development 
and  unsulled  radiance ;  whatever  was  true  in  his  system, 
was  re-proclaimed  "  with  authority."  It  was  strangely  dis- 
severed from  Platonism:  its  essential  idea,  its  starting-point, 
its  object,  were  different  from  those  of  jihilosojihy.  Men 
were  not  to  discover  God,  and  then  worship,  if  so  be  that 
their  reason  approved  the  same ;  God  Avas  revealed,  and 
men  were  to  look  —  God  commanded,  and  men  were  to 
obey.  We  shall  borrow  an  illustration  from  the  geological 
history  of  our  globe.  There  Avas  a  stage,  certain  theorists 
have  maintained,  in  the  adaptation  of  our  world  to  be  the 
residence  of  man,  when  it  Avas  encompassed  by  a  dense 
and  liuiuid  atmosbhere,  suffused  Avith  a  faint  sijectral  radi- 
ance, Beliind  this  mantle  of  luminous  haze,  the  sun  shone 
in  his  oAvu  beauty  and  strength,  l)ut  no  eye  on  our  ])lanct 
could  see  liim.  Now,  supj)ose  a  physical  philosopher  to 
have  awakened  under  the  veiling  mist,  and  to  have  com- 
menced a  series  of  observations  regarding  the  origin  of 
liglvt.  We  can  imagine  him,  after  long  gazing  and  careful 
reasoning,  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that,  since  the  light 
seemed  stronger  in  one  ])art  of  his  sphere  of  vision  than 
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t'lscwlioro,  an<l  somcwlu't  more  u^.-Uliored  rounrl  a  centre, 
there  was  probably  one  great  liuniuary  from  wliich  it  radi- 
ated ;  Ave  can  imagine  liim  settling  dubiously  the  position 
of  the  sun,  and  arguing  about  its  form;  but  doubt  would 
still  perj.lex  liiin :  until  that  glorious  morning  came  when 
God  said,  "Let  there  be  light,"  and  the  mist,  opening  its 
cloudy  folds,  and  rolling  swiitly  away  to  east  and  west,  the 
sun-rays  triumphantly  streaming  along  its  wreathing  gorges, 
revealed  the  whole  lower  world  as  the  recijiient  of  light 
and  heat  froni  one  great  source,  one  great  sun.  That  jihys- 
ical  i)hilosopher  seems  to  us  to  end)lem  well  the  position 
of  mental  philosopliy,  as  represented  by  Plato,  in  relation 
to  God.  Diin  streaks  of  a  celestial  fire,  faint  gleams  of  a 
celestial  light,  suffused,  with  feeble  radiance,  the  atmosphere 
of  earth  :  Plato,  gazing  long  and  considering  earnestly, 
pronounced  that  they  canie  from  one  God,  but  his  tongue 
faltered,  and,  like  Schlegel,  he  may  be  said  to  haA-e  died 
with  the  word  "but"  on  his  lips.  Christianity  rcA-ealed 
the  union  of  goodness  and  God ;  the  one  the  light  of  the 
universe,  the  other  the  eye  from  which  it  streamed.  Such 
was  the  difference  between  philosoi»hy  and  Christianity,  the 
great  essential  difference;  the  one  with  ])iercinggaze  looked 
from  e;ii-th  to  heaven,  the  other  descended  from  heaven  to 
earth;  llie  one  endeavored  to  discover  God,  the  other  re- 
vealed him.  Thei-e  were  many  more.  Christianity  was  in 
its  essence  nu)re  human  than  philosoi)hy.  The  noble,  and 
dauntless,  ami  untii-ing  Plato  had  climbed  the  heights  of 
])hilosophy,  to  attain  a  region  of  serenity,  but  of  coldness; 
he  ascended  the  mountain  to  near  the  stars,  but  he  reached 
the  dwelling  of  eternal  snow  ;  his  banner  was  inscribed 
"Excelsior,"  but  the  light  was  still  at  infinite  distance  above 
him,  when  he  had  to  wind  that  banner  around  him  and 
die.     "  Plato  the  man  "was  almost  completely  absorbed  in 
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Plato  the  dialectician ; "  a  sublime  melancholy  shaded  his 
brow.  Christianity  hallowed  humanity,  and  gathered  round 
itself,  as  in  a  queenly  robe,  every  noble  and  home-like 
emotion  of  the  heart.  Christianity  Avas  in  its  means  diverse 
from  philosophy.  From  the  midst  of  a  doAvntrodden  and 
depraved  people,  in  a  wild  mountain-land,  Christianity 
shone  forth  xipon  the  world ;  poor  mechanics  were  its  mis- 
sionai'ies.  Hear  the  grand  words  of  Milton,  in  speaking 
of  God's  way  of  acting  in  the  case: — "It  had  been  a  small 
mastery  for  him  to  have  drawn  out  his  legions  into  array, 
and  flanked  them  with  his  thunder;  therefore  he  sent  fool- 
ishness to  confute  wisdom,  Aveakness  to  bind  strength,  des- 
pisedness  to  A'anquish  pride  ;  and  this  is  the  gl'cat  mystery 
of  the  gospel  made  good  in  Christ  himself,  Avho,  as  he  tes- 
tifies, came  not  to  be  ministered  to,  but  to  minister,"  etc. 
It  was  not  the  accumulation  of  the  learning  of  the  past  and 
present,  and  some  addition  thereto  by  human  original- 
ity :  it  was  light  from  heaA'en,  or  it  Avas  nothing. 

"With  this  great  and  mysterious  poAver  philoso])hy  came 
into  collision,  and  the  philoso})hy  AA'hich  so  came  Avas  diiefly 
Platonism.  For  several  centuries,  tlie  grand  straggle  con- 
tintied.  The  combatants  on  the  side  of  philosophy  were 
the  members  of  the  fomed  Alexandrian  school.  The  strug- 
gle took  tAvo  forms  —  that  of  direct  antagonism,  and  that 
of  proposed  amalgamation  by  one  of  the  parties.  We  can 
ti*ace  neither  process.  Philosophy,  in  the  hands  of  such 
men  as  Proclus  and  Porphyry,  Avas  directly  opposed  to 
Christianity;  professing  a  Avide  and  enlightened  tolerance 
for  other  religions,  and  endeaA'oring,  by  exposition  and 
eclecticism,  to  interj)ret  their  synd)ols  in  accordance  with 
truth,  these  men  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  Christianity.  Their 
hostile  attempt  Avas  vain.  I'lotinus,  on  the  otlu>r  haml,  and 
his  foUoAvers,  Avith  the  Avhole  Gnostic  school,  and,  Ave  su])- 
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]>ose  it  must  be  a«l(le<l,  certain  of  the  Cliristinn  fatliers, 
built  uji,  t)r  endcavoreil  to  build,  a  motley,  though  magnifi- 
cent edifice  on  the  twin  founchitions  of  philosophy  and 
faith.  They,  too,  failed.  Philosoidiy  at  last  sunk  into 
silence,  or  withdrew  into  the  cloister  with  the  monk.  There, 
century  after  century,  Platonism  continued  to  maintain  a 
feeble  existence,  along  with  the  more  generally  honored 
system  of  Aristotle.  During  the  middle  ages,  took  jDlace 
the  famous  dispute  between  the  realists  and  nominalists; 
the  former  asserting  the  real  existence  of  general  terms, 
the  source  of  the  Platonic  ideas,  and  the  other  asserting 
general  terms  to  be  but  marks  of  general  classes,  and  mere 
abstractions.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  about  the  time  of 
the  diffusion  of  Greek  literature  over  Europe,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  reduction  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  the 
study  of  Plato  revived  under  the  patronage  of  the  cele- 
brated Cosmo  de  Medicis.  The  great  mover  in  the  matter 
was  Gemistius  Pletho,  by  Avhose  suggestion  Cosmo  estab- 
lished a  Platonic  school  at  Florence.  Marsilius  Ficinus, 
son  of  Cosmo's  physician,  was  educated,  for  the  purpose  of 
translating  Plato  into  Latin,  Avhich  he  did,  together  with 
certain  of  the  woi-ks  of  the  later  Phitonists.  Since  the 
Reformation,  the  works  of  Plato  have  been  known  to  all 
the  learned,  and  his  influence  has  been  very  deep :  the 
"  divine  Plato  "  is  a  liousehold  Avord  in  literature. 

All  strictly  speculative  philosophy  may  be  said  to  be 
Platonic.  Plato  might  be  called  the  eye  of  humanity  look- 
ing towards  the  infinite.  The  questions  whicli  agitated 
him  have  never  been  solved,  and  perhaps  never  will  be,  yet 
we  can  nowise  agree  with  the  advocates  of  an  exclusively 
]>ositive  science,  that  the  attempts  of  philosophers  to  solve 
them  have  been  merely  a  kind  of  sublime  crotchets :  we 
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recognize  tlie  long  struggle,  as  the  grandest  fact,  except 
Christianity,  in  the  history  of  man. 

Even  late  German  philosophy,  with  its  swiftly-changing 
phantasmagoria  of  systems,  is  greatly  respectable  to  us,  as 
another  embodiment,  and  it  may  be  the  last,  of  man's  en- 
deavors to  sSale  the  universe  by  himself  "We  cannot,  how- 
ever, look  upon  this  i)liilosophy,  or  any  other,  which  dis- 
severs itself  from  Christianity,  as  so  illustrious  as  was  phi- 
losophy in  Greece  in  the  days  of  Plato.  A  moment's 
reflection  upon  the  contrast  between  the  mythology  of 
Greece  and  the  religion  of  Christ,  will  show  our  reason  for 
so  speaking.  And,  if  we  might  venture  one  dubious  glance 
into  the  future,  we  would  institute  a  certain  parallel  between 
the  stage  at  which  modern  philosophy  has  now  arrived,  and 
that  at  which  ancient  philosophy  had  arrived  at  the  time 
of  the  Alexandrians.  Ancient  philosophy  had  striven  to' 
stand  alone  ;  when  Christianity  apj^eared,  it  made  the  two- 
fold attemj)t  to  oppose,  and  to  buttress  itself  upon  it :  both 
attempts  failed,  and  the  evolution  of  modern  civilization 
commenced.  For  several  centuries,  modern  philosophy 
has  struggled  dubiously,  and  seems  at  length  to  have  died 
amid  the  JNIorphean  mists  of  Germany,  or  at  least  to  have 
reached  that  stage  at  which  all  the  questions  have  been 
asked,  and  none  satisfactorily  answered.  Christianity  still 
lives,  and  the  union  of  Christianity  and  philosophy  is  the 
grandest  problem  at  })resent  before  the  liuman  mind.  With 
philosophy  as  opponent,  Christianity  Avill  stand ;  an  amal- 
gamation is  opposed  essentially  to  the  genius  of  both. 
Shall  i^hilosophy,  entering  the  temple,  become,  with  nobler 
aus[)iccs  than  in  the  middle  ages,  the  handmaid  of  Chris- 
tianity ? 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CHRISTIAN  CIVILIZATION* 

A  celebrated  Geniian  nuthoi-  of  the  last  century  entitled 
one  of  his  works  Christianity^or,  JEurope.  The  words  ex- 
press his  eraphfitic  conviction  of  the  inseparable  connection 
between  modern  civilization  and  the  Christian  religion ; 
and  this  conviction  has  been  entertained  by  all  the  most 
profound  thinkers  who  have  directed  their  attention  to  the 
subject.  Christianity  has  been  recognized  as  the  original 
spring,  and  pervading  "life  of  modern  existence.  Whether 
it  has  been  looked  upon  Avith  the  eye  of  reason  or  of  faith, 
whether  it  has  been  regarded  as  springing  wholly  from 
earth  or  as  having  come  down  fi'om  HeaA^en,  no  one  has 
been  able  to  contemplate  modei-n  history  at  all,  Avithout 
earnestly  and  deliberately  contemplating  it.  In  the  eye 
of  Gibbon,  there  Avas  no  answering  gleam  of  faith  or  hope, 
as  he  looked  towards  that  star  which  rose  in  the  East,  and 
ascended,  in  tranquil  majesty,  over  the  wild  sea,  strewed 
Avith  the  Avrecks  of  emjjire,  in  Avhich  Avent  doAvn  the  sun 
of  Rome.  Yet  even  he  could  not  pass  Christianity  by,  as 
an  ordinary  phenomenon.  Were  it  only  as  a  philosophic 
Avonder,  he  could  not  but  pause  to  consider  that  "pure 
and  humble  religion"  which  "gently  insinuated  itself  into 
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the  minds  oi  men,  grew  up  in  silence  and  obscurity,  de- 
rived new  vigor  from  opposition,  and  finally  erected  the 
triumphant  banner  of  the  Cross  on  the  nxins  of  the  Capi- 
tol ; "  and  Avhich,  "  after  a  reA'olution  of  thirteen  or  fourteen 
centuries,"  was  "still  preferred  by  the  nations  of  Euro])e, 
the  most  distinguished  jDortion  of  human  kind  in  arts  and 
learning,  as  well  as  in  arms."  Goethe,  a  far  profounder 
man  than  Gibbon,  and  fitly  representing  a  loftier  form  of 
that  rationalism,  of  which,  in  its  Fi-ench  manifestation,  no 
better  representative  could  be  found  than  GibboH,  has 
spoken  of  Christianity  with  deejD  reverence,  as  the  greatest 
moral  fact  of  human  histoiy,  as  a  point  of  attainment  from 
which  the  race  cannot  recede,  consequently  as  an  influence 
which  cannot  die.  Baron  Humboldt  finds  Christianity  re- 
moulding men's  conception  of  the  physical  universe,  and 
breathing  the  influence  of  a  deeper  and  softer  humanity 
over  nations.  M.  Guizot  points  to  the  Church  as  "the 
gi'eat  connecting  link  —  the  princiijle  of  civilization  —  be- 
tween the  Roman  and  the  barbarian  world."  Lord  Lind- 
say and  Mr.  Ruskin  tell  us  that  Christianity  is  at  the  heart 
of  all  that  is  truest  and  best,  most  nobly  human  and  most 
2)urely  spiritual,  in  modern  art.  If  Ave  turn  to  writers  who 
have  more  expressly  considered  the  relation  of  Christianity 
to  human  history,  Ave  find  the  attestation  still  more  ex- 
plicit, the  unanimity  still  more  complete.  Frederick  von 
tSchlegel,  the  A'ery  able  author  of  The  Philosophy  of  JIls- 
tory^  discovers  in  Cliristianity  "  the  new  Avords  of  a  new 
life,  and  new  light  and  moral  and  divine  science,  that  was 
to  unfold  new  views  of  the  Avorld,  introduce  a  new  organi- 
zation of  society,  and  give  a  ncAV  form  to  human  existence." 
Neander,  a  more  ])Owerful  and  healthful  thinker  than  Schle- 
gel,  agreed  Avith  him  here,  and  devoted  his  life  to  exhibit 
the  progress  already  made  by  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  in 
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pcrvafling  and  fasliion'mi^  tlie  life  of  mankiinl.  "The  great 
Founder  of  C'liristiaiiity,"  s:iys  IMiilip  .Sihaftj  one  of  the  most 
reeent,  but,  it  may  j)rove,  one  of  the  greatest  of  Church 
historians,  "The  great  Founder  of  Christianity  is  the  vi- 
tal i)rincii)le  and  tiie  guide,  the  centre  and  turning-point, 
and  at  tlie  same  time  the  key,  of  all  history.  ...  In  an- 
cient history,  what  is  most  remarkable  and  .signiiicant  is 
the  preparation  for  Christianity  by  the  divine  revelation  in 
Israel,  and  by  the  longing  of  the  benighted  heathen.  As 
to  late  history,  Christianity  is  the  very  pulse  of  its  life,  its 
heart's  blood,  its  central  stream." 

But  I  must  pause.  To  do  more  than  indicate  the  abun- 
dance of  testimony  on  this  ])oint  is  forbidden  by  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  my  subject  and  the  ])roportionate  short- 
ness of  my  time.  I  shall  consider  it  beyond  dispute  that 
Christianity  has  been  the  vital  spirit  of  the  modern  time, 
and  it  Avill  be  our  cndeaAor,  this  evening,  to  attain  some 
definite  and  distinct  aj)preheiisi()n  of  those  principles  Avhich 
it  introduced  into  civilization,  and  of  their  mo<le  of  manifes- 
tation in  the  several  epochs  of  lLuroi)can  history.  The 
task  is  one  of  difficulty,  and  only  with  extreme  inaccuracy 
can  it  be  now  pei-formed ;  but  its  performance  with  even 
partial  success  will  am])ly  reward  effort.  No  subject  of 
contemplation  could  be  more  august  than  that  of  the  celes- 
tial influence  of  Christianity,  searching  the  depths  of  the 
human  s])irit,  and  evolving  its  powers  in  the  broadest,  the 
most  varied,  the  most  ])r()foundly  moral  and  sj)iritual,  of 
civilizations.  No  intellectual  exercise  could  be  more  invig- 
orating or  profitable,  than  that  of  penetrating  the  essence, 
or  embracing  the  grand  manifestations,  of  that  influence. 
The  point  we  desire  to  reach  is  high ;  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  oar  prospect  be  indefinite.  Apt  as  we  British  are 
to  boast  of  our  practical  talent,  and  our  power  to  appreci- 
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ate  individual  facts,  there  are  other  nations  which  might, 
perhaps,  read  us  a  lesson  in  the  art  of  taking  broad  views, 
of  reducing  tlie  multiplicity  of  phenomena  to  the  unity 
of  principle,  of  marshalling  facts  by  law.  A  traveller,  if 
such  may  be  imagined,  passing  along  the  ridge  of  the  Andes, 
would  come  upoh  the  sources  of  the  great  South  American 
rivers,  Orinoco,  La  Plata,  Amazon.  As  he  saw  the  fountain, 
bubbling  from  the  hill-side,  or  trickling  down  the  ice-crag, 
and  as  he  marked  its  silver  thread  winding  away  on  the 
boundless  plain,  would  no  more  be  revealed  to  him  than 
the  few  drops  by  his  side  or  the  thin  streak  below  ?  Would 
not  his  mind's  eye,  reaching  far  beyond  his  physical  A'ision, 
behold  the  stately  river,  rolling  on,  in  the  pomp  of  its  gath- 
ered waters,  hollowing  out  valleys  for  the  abode  of  nations, 
with  forests  and  savannahs  green  around  it,  and  cities  rest- 
ing on  its  banks '?  Would  he  not  read  the  geography  of  a 
continent  in  the  trickling  fountain  and  the  slender  thread  ? 
Thus  it  is  that  certain  facts  do  not  end  in  themselves. 
They  are  suggestive  or  rejjresentative  of  a  thousand  others. 
And  of  such  representative  facts  are  we  in  quest  this  eve- 
ning. Nay  more.  An  illustration  is,  indeed,  but  an  illus- 
tration, and  we  shall  seek  not  only  to  discover  the  fountains, 
but  also,  more  or  less,  to  trace  the  streams,  of  Christian 
influence  in  modern  times;  but  with  this  j^remised,  we 
may  find  the  position  of  our  supposed  traveller  closely  sim 
ilar  to  that  we  are  to  occupy.  The  centuries  which  wit- 
nessed tlie  spread  of  Christianity,  we  foimd  ourselves  en- 
titled to  regard  as  tlie  moral,  intellectual,  social,  and  polit- 
ical watershed,  bounding  (he  Mhole  continent  of  modeni 
life.  Those  streams  of  influence  then  commenced  their 
course,  Avliich  have  ever  since  continued  to  flow.  At  times, 
they  may  have  been  slow  and  turbid  ;  at  times,  iheir  wind- 
ings may  have  been  so  circuitous  that  the  attainment  of  the 
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goal  seemed  liiipossibli' ;  at  times,  they  may  have  rushed 
on  in  Avild  liaste  and  tumult,  as  of  tlie  torrent  and  cataract; 
at  times  tliey  may  liavc  disappeared  altogether,  like  rivers 
running  under  ground.  Yet  to  them,  the  grand  conforma* 
tions  of  national  life  were  always  owing;  from  the  most  circu- 
itous winding,  there  was  always  a  return ;  and  even  though 
they  should  in  some  quarters  seem  to  be  lost,  and  in  some 
others  to  be  turbid  or  obstructed,  the' experience  of  the  past 
combines  with  faith  in  Divine  Providence  to  assure  us,  that 
they  will  ultimately  work  themselves  clear,  draw  towards 
them  new  tributaries,  and  irrigate  with  their  healing  waters 
all  the  provinces  of  human  life. 

It  will  promote  perspicuity  to  keep  distinctly  in  mind 
that  I  begin  by  offering  a  succinct  view  of  the  new  influ- 
ences or  principles  originally  introduced  by  Christianity  into 
civilization ;  and  shall  then  jjroceed  to  trace  their  action  in 
the  various  epochs  of  European  history. 

Christianity,  then,. first  of  all,  introduced  a  ncAV  moral  in- 
fluence, of  mighty  power,  or  rather,  a  series  of  new  moral 
influences,  into  civilization. 

It  is  not  a  very  safe  exercise  to  exhibit,  even  on  a  broad 
and  genei-al  scale,  how  much  better  Ave  are  than  other  men ; 
and  I  most  cordially  sympathize  with  that  broad  and  gen- 
erous philosophy,  which  scorns  to  add  a  glory  to  truth  and 
]-ighte6usness  by  darkening,  beyond  what  is  necessary,  error 
and  vice.  Christianity  need  not  shrink  from  acknowledg- 
ing that  God  did  not  leave  himself  without  witness  among 
the  heathen  nations.  "Beneath  the  ashes  of  Pagan  super- 
stition," says  Schaff",  "  there  glowed  a  feeble  spark  of  faith 
in  the  unknown  God."  "The  nations,"  said  Edward  Irv- 
ing, and  his  words  have  of  late  been  substantially  and  un- 
answerably confirmed  by  Archbishop  Whately,  "The  na- 
tions are  but  the  apostacy  of  the  Patriarchal  religion,  as  the 
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ton  tribes  were  of  the  Jewish,  and  the  Papacy  is  of  the 
Christian."  Many  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  with  their 
Iloman  followers,  sincerely  pursued  tiiith,  and  propounded 
elevated  and  inspiiing  doctrines.  The  death  of  Socrates 
lias  been  for  two  thousand  years  a  lesson  of  magnanimity 
and  of  placid  courage,  and  an  attestation  of  the  fact  that, 
if  conscience  and  reason  are  honestly  listened  to,  they  may, 
in  the  individual  case,  give  such  assurance  of  the  immortal- 
ity of  the  soul,  as  will  render  a  man  calm  and  satisfied  in 
death.  If,  lastly,  it  is  noble  to  rise  superior  to  the  pleas- 
ures of  sense,  and  to  gird  up  the  mind  to  pursue  the  Avise, 
the  beautiful,  and  the  true,  then  may  we  still  learn  some- 
thing from  Plato's  majestic  conti'ol  of  passion  and  passion 
ate  devotion  to  truth. 

But  such  men  as  Xeander,  Schaff,  "Whatcly,  to  mention 
no  others,  have  now  put  it  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt 
that,  the  moral  system  of  the  Pagan  world  was  sapped  in  its 
very  foundations,  and  full  of  irreparable  flaws  from  top  to 
bottom.  Philosophy,  indeed,  pierced  at  intervals  into  the 
region  of  pure  moral  truth ;  but  in  no  case  was  the  ethical 
system  of  any  philosopher  entirely  correct ;  principles  de- 
structive of  the  very  essence  of  virtue  were  maintained  in 
not  a  few  of  the  schools ;  and,  most  important  of  all,  the 
multitude  was  scorned  by  all  the  philosophers.  The  teach- 
ing was  not  perfect  for  those  who  enjoyed  it,  and  the  mass  of 
mankind  could  not  enjoy  it  at  all.  The  philosophy  of  Soc- 
rates, indeed,  seems  to  have  been  intended  for  the  house- 
hold and  the  market  place ;  but  if  from  Plato  it  derived 
the  advantage  of  mature  elaboration  and  scientific  form,  it 
Avas  forever  vaised  by  him  beyond  tlie  sphere  of  common  life. 
The  accepted  fashion  with  philosophers  was  to  apj)rove  tlie 
superstitions  of  the  vulgar  as  received  by  then; ;  to  regard 
the  popular  mythologies  as  mechanical  appliances  for  the 
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preservntion  of  onler;  ami  to  be  scioiicly  indifferent  whetlier 
men  in  general  believed  tbeir  own  doctrines  or  not.  The 
reasonings  of  iihilosopby  were  to  practical  morality  as  a  the- 
ory of  rain  is  to  the  fructifying  shower.  When  we  turn  to 
the  niytliologies  tliemselves,  matters  are  still  worse.  They 
were  ]>erva(lc'<l  by  tliat  profoun-Uy  maiiitliean  cliaracter, 
which,  I  venture  to  a^;8crt,  must  attacli  to  all  religions  framed 
by  the  unaided  human  mind  —  framed  negatively,  I  mean,, 
by  the  gradual  loss  of  truth  anciently  revealed,  and  sub- 
stitution of  human  falsehood  —  and  un])uritied  by  the  di- 
rect inspiration  of  the  Almighty.  The  torch  of  natural' 
conscience,  blown  upon  by  the  tempest  of  jiassion  and  the- 
strong  side  winds  of  error,  will  ahvavs  toss  flickering:  from 
side  to  side,  unless  steadied  by  the  haiid  of  God.  So  it 
was  in  Greece  and  Rome.  The  good  and  the  bad  were- 
alike  inpersonated  in  divinities,  and  alike  worshipped.  Pre- 
cepts of  virtue  alternated  with  examples  of  vice.  The- 
well-disf)Osed  Greek  might  strive  after  wisdom,  self-restraint,, 
gentle  fortitude,  and  valor,  on  the  model  of  Minerva ;  but, 
why  should  he  not  also  cultivate  brutal  ferocity  with  Mars„ 
whose  soul,  as  has  been  said,  was  in  the  butcher's  knife? 
The  sovereign  of  Olympus,  venerable  Jove  himself^  fur- 
nished jiim  with  a  liistory,  not  unworthy,  —  perhaps  I 
should  say  not  worthy,  —  of  the  Xewgate  calendar.  One 
mock  divinity  would  back  him  when  he  stole,  another  when 
he  was  unchaste,  another  when  he  lied.  Of  the  immortal- 
ity of  the  soul,  he  could  not  be  assured.  Death  was  to 
him  a  thought  of  utter  Avoe.  The  hai)piest  among  the 
dead  were  not  so  haj)2)y  as  tlie  living,  and  the  many  Avere 
miserable.  All  tliat  i-elated  to  a  future,  or  a  spiritual  exis- 
tence, was  to  him  a  faint  forecast,  a  vaguely  hinted  mystery, 
a  wavering  haze,  a  mere  dream.  The  two  ghastly  nega- 
\ions  of  essential  manicheism  pressed  upon   his  life  :  he 
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could  not  be  aspnrcd  that  the  good  is  infinitely  better  than 
the  bad;  and  he  coidd  not  be  assured  that  happiness  in 
tliis  universe  is,  on  the  whole,  triumphant  over  misery. 

Great,  in  all  respects,  was  the  change  wrought  by  Chris-, 
tianity.  It  did  no  dishonor  to  the  efforts  of  reason  to  scale 
the  precipices  of  truth  and  virtue :  but  for  the  fii-st  time^ 
it  let  down  from  Heaven  the  ladder  of  faith,  on  which  the 
way-faring  man  could  ascend  to  meet  the  angels  and  to 
know  his  God.  It  thus  assumed  a  radically  different  j^o- 
sition  from  that  of  philosophy.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the 
impersonated  vagaries  of  heathen  mythology  were  taken 
up  and  annihilated  in  the  one  God  of  revelation.  The  ef- 
fect on  the  moral  and  intellectual  state,  the  influence  in 
bracing  up  the  whole  nature  and  unifying  the  conception 
of  the  moral  and  physical  universe,  of  the  simple  belief  in 
one  God,  instead  of  many,  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  exag- 
gerate. Manicheism,  in  its  very  essence,  was  now  as  good 
as  extinguished.  It  might  re-apjiear  in  flickering  gleams, 
but  it  could  ncA'er  more  reach  the  heart  or  brain  of  Chris- 
tian nations.  "God  is  liglit;"  these  words  proclaimed  the 
eternal  and  infinite  superiority  of  holiness  to  wickedness: 
"  God  is  love ; "  these  words  proclaimed  the  essential  tri- 
umph of  liappiness  over  misery.  This  was  indeed  a  Gos- 
pel to  mankind.  There  is  something  very  melancholy  in 
that  essential  manicheism  of  unrevealed  religions.  It  seems 
to  me  the  deepest  wail,  —  the  most  lorn  and  dreary  cry, — 
tliat  has  proceeded  from  the  sad  heart  of  humanity.  There 
Avas  good  in  tlie  Avorld,  indeed,  the  early  and  the  latter  rain, 
tlie  smiling,  opulent  summer,  the  palm  trees  and  fountains, 
the  broad  harvest  fields,'^he  warm  home-affections.  There 
must  be  a  divine  Giver  of  all  this;  so  the  rejoicing  heart 
believed  in  Onimzd,  the  preserver;  in  Aj^ollo,  the  God  of 
light  and  music;  in  the  benignant  strength  of  Thor.     But 
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was  joy  tlio  |)ivv:iilini;  tliinix  in  tlio  world?  Bid  not  long 
drought  burn  up  the  com,  nnd  turn  the  bounty  of  summer 
into  famine  and  pestilence  ?  Did  not  the  weary  traveller,  af- 
ter long  journeying,  sustained  by  hope,  over  the  desert  sand, 
find  often,  as  he  came  to  the  remembered  well,  that  its  wa- 
ters were  dried  uj),  and  he  had  only  to  lie  down  and  die  ? 
Did  not  treachery,  falsehood,  cruelty,  intrude  even  into  the 
domestic  circle,  and  might  not  mortal  hatred  lurk  behind 
the  smile  of  friendship?  These  questions  could  not  be 
put  aside.  They  were  answered  by  the  rising  in  the  soul 
of  a  great  agony  and  a  mighty  fear.  Some  })ower,  stuj)en- 
dous  as  that  of  the  beneficent  Deity,  must  have  it  as  its 
special  attribute  to  torment  and  destroy  mankind.  So  Ah- 
riman,  the  god  of  darkness  and  destruction,  rose  up  in  eter- 
nal defiance  against  Ormuzd,  the  preserver;  the  arroAvs  of 
Apollo  shot  blight  and  plague,  as  well  as  summer  warmth  ; 
and  Thor  and  the  good  divinities  had  to  wage  endless  and 
internecine  war  with  tlie  giant  demons  of  the  northern  my- 
thology. So  it  always  was.  Man  escaped  from  the  sorrow 
of  the  world,  only  by  casting  the  shadow  of  it  over  the 
whole  face  of  Heaven,  to  spread  over  him  one  infinite  vault 
of  starless  night.  He  could  not  dare  to  set  Ormuzd  above 
Ahriman  ;  nay,  might  it  not  be  that  the  beneficent  Ormuzd 
would  not  be  swift  to  ])unish  ;  and  was  it  not  better,  more 
wise,  more  ])rudent,  if  one  must  choose,  to  attend  chiefly 
to  the  worship  of  Ahriman,  to  propitiate  the  destroyer? 
So  the  simple,  sorrowful  heart  sank  down  literally  to  the 
worship  of  devils.  But  Christianity  gave  at  last  the  sub- 
lime assurance  to  man,  that  love,  that  light,  that  beneficence, 
hold  eternal  sway  in  this  universe ;  that  in  hating  and  de- 
fying evil  and  all  its  supporters  in  earth  and  hell  there  is 
safety,  victory,  peace ;  that  God,  the  Creator  and  Preserver, 
has  smitten  the  devil  and.  his  angels  into  eternal  coufusiou 
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by  the  mere  brenth  of  his  indignation.  Christianity  showed 
the  shadow  of  human  sin  falhng  over  the  face  of  Heaven ; 
biat  there  it  did  not  settle  in  the  bkickness  of  despair; 
it  brought  out  the  ever-burning  celestial  lights  of  divine 
mercy  and  redeeming  love.  And  no  night  can  blacken 
those  stars ! 

All  those  truths  of  spiritual  order,  at  which  Paganism 
vaguely  guessed,  were  now  j^ut  beyond  doubt.  The  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  was  distinctly  affirmed.  The  spiritual  na- 
ture of  man  and  his  present  and  future  spiritual  existence 
were  opened  up.     Time  was  made  to  rest  on  eternity. 

Virtues  which  contradicted  the  whole  genius  of  ancient 
life  and  morals,  but  which,  once  propounded,  awakened  a 
response  in  man's  deepest  nature,  were  proclaimed  by  Chris- 
tianity. Gentleness,  mercy,  humility, —  all  those  virtues 
which  are  antithetically  opposed  to  the  central  virtue  of 
the  old  world,  i^ride,  were  preached  to  the  nations  in  the 
words  of  the  Saviour.  Self-negation  came  in  the  j^lace  of 
self-assertion  ;  trust  came  for  determination;  revenge  passed 
into  forgiveness ;  hate  became  love ;  war  became  peace. 
To  subdue  another  and  reign  over  him  was  no  longer  the 
sublimest  concejjtion,  the  loftiest  ideal, of  men  and  nations. 
Archbishop  Whately  rightly  recognizes  it  as  a  grand  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  Christianity,  that  it  sent  men 
to  learn  of  little  children. 

And  all  this  ethical  perfection  was,  I  must  repeat,  no  pos- 
session of  a  select  fcAv,  attained  by  the  method  of  reason ; 
it  was  a  free  gift  from  God,  bestowed  in  His  Son  upon  all 
men,  and  to  be  received  by  fiith.  "Antiquity,"  says  Nean- 
der,  "  was  destitute  of  any  indc])cndent  means,  adapted 
alike  to  all  stages  of  human  enlightenment,  for  satisfying 
man's  religious  needs."  This  all-sufficing  and  all-suiting 
means  was  now  found;  faith  did  for  the  multitude  what 
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reasoning  couM  never  do  ;  and  the  magnitude  of  the  result 
in  rchition  to  tlie  moral  lite  of  mankind  cannot  possibly  be 
over-estimated.  The  exception  became  the  rule.  The 
change  was  as  that  from  the  Avintry  scene,  with,  indeed, 
here  and  there  an  icicle  fallen,  liere  and  there  the  snow 
melted  from  a  spire  or  house-top,  here  and  there  sun-beams 
clustering  about  the  mountain  side,  but  the  general  scene 
all  wrai)t  in  snow,  and  the  landscape  of  summer,  where  the 
light  rests  conspicuously  on  no  single  jioints,  and  that  just 
because  it  floods  the  whole  jirospect. 

Another  change,  of  a  practical  nature,  bearing  relation 
to  the  ethical  teaching  of  the  world,  was  introduced  by 
Christianity,  too  important  to  be  overlooked,  even  in  this 
brief  summary.  That  mature  scholar  and  profound,  if 
somewhat  desultory  thinker,  Thomas  De  Quincey,  has 
brought  prominently  into  notice  the  fact  that  Paganism  had 
nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  to  show  corresponding  to  the 
moral  and  doctrinal  instructions  of  a  Christian  ministry. 
Archl)ishop  "Whately,  too,  in  his  Avork  on  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  Christian  religion,  has  not  failed  to  sj^ecify 
that  it  alone,  of  all  religions,  has  no  priesthood,  no  specially 
privileged  class,  who  can  lift  moral  responsibility  from  the 
shouldei's  of  their  fellow  men,  or  mechanically  open  for  them 
the  gates  of  Heaven,  The  circumstances  commented  on  l)y 
these  acute  writers,  though  not  identical,  are  closely  allied. 
The  fact  that  no  priest  comes  between  the  Christian  and  his 
God  leaves  in  its  untrammelled  might  the  instinct  of  moral 
responsiljility :  the  fact  that  the  Christian  revelation  is  one  of 
comprehensive  and  practical  morals,  and  that  the  Christian 
ministry  possesses  no  mystic  power  apart  from  its  special 
capacity  to  bring  the  Christian  system  of  morals  to  bear  on 
the  minds  of  men,  secures  an  institution  whose  express 
function  is,  with  all  therein  implied  of  intellectual  and 

23* 
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moral  influence,  the  ethical  and  spiritual  instruction  of  man- 
kind. The  2)riest]ioods  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  the  per- 
formers of  a  certain  set  of  external  rites  and  ceremonies. 
They  sujierintended  sacrifices ;  they  read  auguries ;  they 
swept  temples;  they  dusted  images;  they  laid  out  banquets; 
they  arrayed  processions.  In  the  mysteries,  they  might  im- 
part one  or  two  moral  truths  to  an  initiated  few ;  but  it  has 
never  been  proved  that  the  teaching  of  the  mysteries  was 
pure,  and  it  reached  only  to  tRe  select  coterie.  To  the  peo- 
ple, the  2:)riests  gave  no  good  instructions,  no  salutary  coun- 
sels. The  alteration  effected  by  Christianity  Avas  decisive 
and  all-impoi'tant.  The  perfect  type  of  a  Christian  minis- 
try has  not,  indeed,  been  preserved  in  its  purity  in  all  ages 
and  Churches.  The  reverse  has  more  coiTesponded  with 
fact.  Yet  it  is  not  easy  to  present  fully  to  our  minds  the 
difference  between  even  a  Mediaeval  priesthood,  with  what 
of  Christianity  they  taught,  and  any  priesthood  of  antiqui- 
ty. Even  a  degraded  Christian  clergy,  like  that  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  could  not  but  keep  before  the  jjublic  mind 
certain  of  those  grand  truths  and  ideas,  by  Avhich,  so  to 
speak,  the  moral  position  of  mankind  is  defined, —  the  unity 
of  the  Godhead,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  essential  sin 
of  selfishness,  the  infinite  evil  and  danger  of  wickedness,  the 
essential  joy  and  eternal  bliss  of  holiness.  When  our  Lord 
commanded  his  disciples  to  "Go  and  teach  all  nations,"  He 
spoke  words  fitted  to  change  the  moral  aspect  of  the  world. 
1  have  been  compelled  to  take  merely  a  single  glance, 
comprehensive  as  miglit  be,  at  the  new  moral  principles  and 
influences  introduced  by  Christianity.  I  must  hasten  on. 
But  let  it  be  distinctly  and  forcibly  conceived  that  the  reli- 
gion ot"  Jesus  substituted  the  triune  God  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment for  the  pantheon  of  mythology;  that  it  gave  assurance 
to  nations,  not  merely  to  coteries,  of  the  existence  and  im- 
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mortality  of  the  soul  ami  of  eternal  rewards  and  punish- 
ments; that  it  re-adjusted  the  whole  ethical  system,  by 
making  humility,  and  not  pride,  its  central  point ;  that  it 
anniliilated  !Manieheism  by  showing  the  ann  of  the  Al- 
mighty severing  the  light  from  the  darkness,  exalting  the 
one  to  Heaven,  and  tlirustiug  the  other  down  to  hell;  and 
that  it  substituted,  for  the  priesthood  of  Paganism,  the 
morally  and  intellectually  educational  institution  of  the 
Christian  ministry. 

In  even  the  most  cursory  glance,  however,  at  the  new 
moral  influences  introduced  into  the  world  by  Christianity, 
it  cannot  be  permitted  us  to  pass  by  what  must  be  defined 
as  the  distinctive  fact  of  the  Christian  revelation, —  that 
which  embraces  in  itself  all  its  peculiarities,  and  belongs  to 
it  alone  ;  the  fact,  namely,  that  it  brought  within  the  sphere 
of  general  human  vision  the  Christ  of  history,  the  Jesus  of 
the  gospels.  I  would  desire  you  at  present  to  regard  this 
as  a  simply  historical  fact,  omitting  its  theological  aspects. 
Consider  the  Saviour  merely  as  the  Christian  type  of  human 
perfection ;  as  the  ideal  of  virtue  and  excellence ;  as  the 
cxomjdar  to  whom  Christians  were  to  look,  in  every  striv- 
ing after  the  better,  the  higher,  the  holier.  Think  how  Je- 
sus is  ))ortrayed  in  the  gospel  narratives.  Tliere  is,  in  the 
drawing  of  tlu;  likeness,  a  certain  rustic  simplicity,  a  cer- 
tain homeliness  as  of  those  peasants  who  drew  it,  a  sterl- 
ing heartiness  reaching  the  broadest  and  deepest  human 
sympathy,  of  which,  perhaps,  no  better  idea  could  be  formed 
than  by  com])aring  it  with  the  style  of  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  Avhich  so  closely  copied  it :  yet  the  lines  are  of 
immortal  light,  im])erishable  as  the  light  of  God's  Throne; 
and  as  we  gaze  and  gaze  upon  tliem,  Ave  see  that  they  im- 
age forth  infinite  and  unchangeable  pei-fcction.  So  unani- 
moua  has  been  the  voice  of  mankind  in  setting  Jesus  at  the 
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liead  of  all  impersonations  of  human  excellence,  that  a  dif- 
ferent view  does  really  not  deserve  notice.  A  very  able 
Socinian  writer  of  the  present  day,  while  refusing  to  rec- 
ognize Jesus  as  divine,  is  yet  constrained  to  acknowledge 
Him  an  excejition  to  humanity.  "  He  stands,"  says  that 
writer,  "  so  high,  that  the  ])urest  and  noblest  elements  of 
our  humanity  must  experience  an  immense  development, 
and  all  its  coarser  adhesions  be  well  purged  out,  before  it 
can  enter  generally  into  any  vital  communion  with  Him." 
Consider  then,  the  fact  that  this  ideal  man,  with  whom, 
considered  merely  as  a  type  of  human  virtue,  we  are  after 
eighteen  hundred  years  still  unable  to  commune,  was  first 
given  to  the  world  as  an  historical  fact,  first  set  before  the 
eyes  of  men,  by  Christianity;  consider  that,  however  men 
might  wander  from  Him,  or,  turning  to  his  mother  or  his 
brother,  put  Him  from  them.  His  divine  endurance.  His  in- 
finite self-sacrifice,  His  faithfulness  unto  death,  the  unsullied 
Avhiteness  of  that  fame  on  which  pharisaic  hate  and  priestly 
craft  could  leave  not  one  stain,  would  always  beam  out 
again  and  again  upon  the  world ;  consider  that  He  was  ever 
there,  drawing  men  with  that  eye,  in  which  celestial  holi- 
ness shone  through  human  tears,  drawing  them,  in  the  long 
lapse  of  ages,  nearer  and  nearer  Him,  never  able  altogether 
to  lose  sight  of  Him ;  consider  that,  wherever  there  ap- 
peared a  new  energy  to  j^ierce  to  truth,  a  new  nobleness  to 
aspire  after  holiness,  a  new  love  to  consecrate  itself  for 
God  and  man,  there  was  in  Jesus  an  encouragement,  an  ex- 
ample, a  hope  to  cheer,  a  guidance  to  direct:  consider,  I 
say,  all  this  and  then  you  may  faintly  realize,  what  words 
are  utterly  powerless  to  express,  the  trnnsfomiing  and  irre- 
sistible change  in  the  moral  jtosition  of  man,  brought  about 
by  the  mcie  fict  that  Jesus  lived  and  died. 

The  new  mural  elements  introduced  by  Christianity  con- 
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Btitute  one  great  class.  Another  great  class  I  shall  define 
as  that  of  the  social  elements  introtluced  by  tlie  same 
means.  And  in  the  term  "  social,"  I  must  comprehend  all 
that  relates,  not  merely  to  the  domestic,  but  to  the  political, 
commercial,  literary,  and  artistic  provinces  of  life.  The 
modifying  and  quickening  elements  introduced  into  all  the 
social  relations  and  activities,  I  shall  attempt  to  embrace 
in  one  succinct  vie\v  like  the  preceding. 

Perhaps  the  most  correct  method  to  be  pursued  here  is 
to  name  one  2)rincij)le,  which  concentrated  in  itself  an  un- 
bounded energy  of  social  change,  and  whose  various  appli- 
cations effected  revolution  in  special  departments.  This 
principle  I  find  in  the  twofold  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  race, 
implying  essential  equality  in  capability,  in  merit,  in  im- 
mortality, and  the  essential  nobleness  of  all  uatm-al  and 
honest  woi-k. 

The  majesty  of  man,  not  as  the  king,  not  as  the  warrior, 
not  as  the  scholar,  not  as  the  millionaire,  but  simply  as  the 
man,  was  first  explicitly  declared  by  Christianity:  and  the 
essential  equality  in  honor  and  dignity,  of  all  endeavor,  so 
it  is  natural  in  itself,  and  pursued  with  no  selfish  aim,  was 
also  first  proclaimed  to  the  mass  of  mankind  in  the  Gospel. 
The  essential  unity  of  the  race  was  exhibited  in  that  the 
Saviour  took  the  common  nature  upon  Himself;  and  in  the 
express  intimation,  that  all  nations  of  the  earth  are  of  one 
blood.  The  essential  nobleness  of  labor  was  announced, 
in  the  command  to  do  with  might  whatsoever  the  hand  find- 
eth  to  do;  and  in  the  declaration  that  Christianity  makes 
not  a  few  things,  not  a  select  number  of  the  human  fiicul- 
ties,  but  all  things  new.  A  few  words  will  suftice  to  exhibit 
the  pervasive  and  inevitable  energy  of  this  two-fold  social 
truth  ;  a  truth  unknown  to  heathenism. 

It  is  of  the  liiglicst  importance,  it  is  indisj)ensable,  I  be- 
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lieve,  to  a  right  appreciation  of  what  Christianity  has  rlone 
for  the  world,  and  an  intelligence,  in  any  measure  correct, 
of  the  great  divisions  of  human  history,  that  we  fairly  con- 
ceive and  master  the  great  fact,  which  has  been  so  power- 
fully exposed  and  illustrated  by  Neander,  and  Avhich  is  one 
of  those  great  leading  ideas  that  give  character  to  his  in- 
valuable work  on  Church  History,  of  what  he  styles  the 
aristocratisra  of  ancient  civilization.  This  aristocratism 
has  already  met  us  in  the  strictly  sectional  teaching,  both 
of  ancient  i>hilosophy  and  of  the  ancient  mysteries.  That 
was  its  moral  aspect.  But  its  social  asj^ect  was  equally  re- 
markable. The  civilization  of  antiquity  was  the  civilization 
of  a  few  freemen  and  a  multitude  of  slaves.  Freedom  was 
synonymous  with  the  privilege  of  a  caste.  It  was  not  con- 
ceived as  a  common  right  which  all  held  directly  from  God ; 
in  theory  it  Avas,  i^erhaps,  not  defined  at  all ;  it  was  merely 
a  peculiar  possession,  which  a  certain  number  of  men  carved 
out  with  their  own  swords,  and  thenceforward  defended. 
This  one  undeniable  fact  sets  ancient  freedom  and  modern 
in  antithetic  opposition  to  each  other.  The  one  was  essen- 
tially selfish  :  the  other  is  not  selfish.  Freedom,  as  well  as 
immortality,  was  brought  to  light,  when  the  majesty  of  man 
was  vindicated  in  the  person  of  the  man  Christ  Jesus. 

But,  again,  this  inability  to  conceive  equality  of  social 
rights  was  aggravated  in  its  evil  effects  by  what  was  its 
own  inevitable  consequence  —  the  proscription,  morc.or  less 
complete,  of  various  modes  in  which  human  fliculty  is  ex- 
erted. This  brings  us  face  to  face  with  one  of  the  dee})est 
characteristics  of  ancient  civilization.  It  was  essentially 
martial ;  and  it  w'as,  in  a  sense,  essentially  idle.  The  war- 
rior was  its  hero.  "The  Roman  state,"  says  Schlegel, 
from  its  origin,  and  according  to  its  first  constitution,  was 
nothing  else  than  a  well-organized  school  of  war,  a  penuiv 
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ncnt  establishment  for  conquest."  The  Greeks  were  not 
.so  ixcliisively  warlike,  but  with  theui  too  the  separation  of 
Roricty  into  working  and  unworking  castes  was  distinct. 
There  was  associated  with  idleness  in  itself  a  certain  idea 
of  nobleness,  at  least  as  contrasted  with  any  kind  of  work 
of  a  ])hysical  nature.  The  gentleman  was  he  who  had  no 
express  occupation,  who  might  fight,  or  liunt,  or  legislate, 
or  discuss  jdiilosophic  subtleties,  or  admire  works  of  art; 
but  who  -superintended  no  manufacture  and  engaged  in  no 
trade.  Commerce,  it  is  well  known,  was  in  the  principal 
civilized  nations  of  antiquity  in  the  hands  of  slaves.  The 
freeman,  even  though  a  plebeian,  would  not  work.  The 
circumstance  was  enough  to  vitiate  the  whole  system  of 
ancient  civilization.  It  bore  its  most  pernicious  fruits  in 
that  of  Kome.  The  free  rabble  of  Rome,  the  pauper  con- 
querors of  the  world,  who  scorned  tlie  slavish  arts  of  trade 
and  handicraft,  and  had  two  wants,  bread  and  gladiatorial 
shows,  presented  one  of  the  most  pitiable  spectacles  the 
world  has  yet  seen.  Certain  modern  authors  of  great 
name  have  found  the  cause  of  Roman  decay  in  the  removal 
of  the  old  agricultural  ^iopulation  of  Italy,  and  hare  ad- 
duced, from  the  a]»pearaiice  j^rcscnted  l)y  the  urban  rabble 
of  Rome,  an  argument  a])plicable  to  all  states  of  civilization, 
as  to  the  essentially  inferior  and  unwarlike  character  of  a 
town  population.  But  these  writers  seeni  to  me  to  omit 
the  all-important  consideration,  that  the  freemen  of  Rome 
were  idlers,  while  the  populations  of  our  cities  are  workers. 
The  invigorating,  ennobling  influence  of  labor  is  present  in 
the  one  case,  and  was  absent  in  the  other.  Mr.  McCulloch, 
and  I  doubt  not  manyothers,liaveshown  that  the  modern 
mechanic  is  as  intelligent,  as  brave,  and  it  may  even  be, 
j)hysically  as  strong,  as  the  agricultural  laborer.  It  is  a  sci- 
uutitic  blunder,  as  well  us  a  piece  of  insulting  injustice,  to 
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compare  the  workmen  of  such  cities  as  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool,  and  Ghisgow,  with  the  imperial  paupers,  who  were 
fed  from  tlie  harvests  of  Egypt,  and  shouted  over  the 
writhings  of  ghidiators.  But  labor  never  became  dignified 
until  it  was  touched  by  the  golden  scejitre  of  Christianity. 
Time  forbids  me  to  follow  the  action  of  this  great  two- 
fold principle  into  all  the  departments  of  social  and  national 
existence ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  its  general  influ- 
ence. How  would  it  act  in  j^olitics  ?  There  can  be  no 
question  whatever.  PIowe\'er  gradually  it  might  proceed, 
however  wiselyit  might  modify  by  circumstances  its  com- 
plete manifestation,  the  end  at  which  it  would  aim  cannot  be 
mistaken.  Christianity  cudd  not  call  forth,  as  if  from  the 
cave  in  which  for  centui'ies  they  had  lain  dead,  the  energies 
and  activities  of  the  soul  of  man,  and  yet  leave  his  politi- 
cal activity,  his  power  of  recognizing  himself  as  the  mem- 
ber of  a  national  body,  and  acting  freely  in  that  capacity, 
still  to  slumber.  Self-government  is,  beyond  question,  com- 
petent to  man  ;  and  I  know  not  how  any  Christian  can 
either  relieve  himself  from  the  duty  of  conscientiously  seek- 
ing for  it,  or  unconditionally  deny  it  to  his  fellow-men. 
What  would  be  its  effect  in  relation  to  the  physical  world? 
It  would  send  men  to  the  field,  to  the  mine,  to  the  work- 
shop, with  an  energy  and  a  sense  of  dignity  never  ex2:>eri- 
enced  before ;  it  would  develop  the  physical  resources  of 
the  jdanet  to  their  last  jot  and  tittle ;  it  would  make  fire 
bear  man's  burdens,  and  the  lightning  speak  his  words ;  it 
would  lend  grandeur  to  the  smoke  of  the  engine  and  mu- 
sic to  the  roar  of  machinery  ;  it  would  link  nation  to  nation 
in  commercial  brotherhood.  One  glance  along  the  history 
of  the  three  last  centuries  answers  the  question,  whether  it 
has  done  these  tilings.  "UHiat  would  be  its  eftect  in  Lit- 
erature, in  Science,  iu  Art  ?     In  evpry  case,  it  would  unfolci 
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tho  whole  nature,  exorcise  the  Avliole  cnpacities,  of  man  ;  it 
would  eunohle  human  lil'e  and  liallow  tlie  liuusehokl  afiec- 
tions;  it  wuuhl  broaiU-n,  <h'e]>eii,  liunianize. 

It  was  implied  in  the  change  in  all  man's  social  ideas 
which  we  have  been  contemplating,  but  it  deserves  sepa- 
rate notice,  that  a  different  place  in  the  social  scale  than 
that  she  occupied  umler  paganism,  should  be  assigned  to 
woman.  In  Athens,  the  focus  of  ancient  civilization,  wo- 
men were  little  better  than  slaves.  In  IJome,  they  obtained 
rather  more  consideration,  but  they  were  still,  in  many 
respects,  deprived  of  their  natural  station.  Christianity 
brought  emancipation  to  woman,  and  with  it  an  inexhaust- 
ible store  of  elevating  and  softening  influences  to  civiliza- 
tion. It  is  true,  that  the  change  which  has  in  this  respect 
taken  place  in  modem  Europe  was  not  exclusively,  or  at 
once,  owing  to  Christianity.  The  barbarians  who  over- 
threw the  Roman  empire,  however  inferior  they  might 
be  in  other  respects,  were  more  perfect  gentlemen  than 
their  southern  antagonists  in  the  important  regard  of 
respect  and  estimation  for  women.  It  may  be  true,  also, 
that  the  form  in  which  the  homage  of  chivalry  to  the  gen- 
tler sex  finally  passed  into  manifestation  was  through  the 
worship  of  Mary.  And  it  may  be  true,  as  represented  by 
Mr.  Ilallam,  that  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the  feudal 
system  favored  the  development  of  respect  and  affection 
towards  the  wife  and  the  mother.  But  all  this  might 
have  failed  of  its  result  if  Christianity  had  not  previously 
prepared  tlie  soil.  And  at  all  events,  the  fact  remains 
imassailable,  that  Christianity  does  proclaim  the  equal  dig- 
nity of  woman  ;  and  that  richer,  purer,  gentler  elements 
have  thus  entered  into  Christian  civilization  than  ever  en- 
tered into  any  other.     Woman  was  the  Creator's  crown- 
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ing  gift  to  Adam ;  and  Christianity  restored  the  godlike 
boon  to  the  world. 

I  have  now  endeavored  to  sketch,  in  hasty  outline,  the 
principles  introduced  into  civilization  by  Christianity.  It 
remains  to  trace  their  manifestations  in  the  periods  of  mod- 
em civilization.  But  it  must  carefully  be  noted  that  our 
summary  has  been  gathered  mainly  from  a  consideration 
of  Christianity  as  revealed  in  Scripture,  aided  by  hints 
from  the  history  of  modern  times,  and  that  it  might  be  im- 
possible to  exhibit  all  the  influences  we  have  discovered, 
in  distinct  manifestation,  at  any  one  period.  The  mode  in 
which  tliis  manifestation  took  place  and  may  be  exhibited 
affords,  indeed,  an  emphatic  testimony  to  the  celestial  ori- 
gin and  perfect  excellence  of  Christianity.  Taking  any 
one  age  in  modern  history,  it  might  prove  a  vain  attempt 
to  show  that  the  essentially  Christian  principles  which  we 
have  seen  were  dominant  in  it.  But  look  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  you  have  these  principles  there :  contemplate 
the  modern  epochs  at  which  the  nations  of  Europe  have 
most  certainly  made  an  advance,  and  you  find  them,  with 
ncAV  power  and  breadth,  asserting  themselves  then.  Their 
development  was  the  advancement  of  the  race;  and  every 
onward  movement  of  the  race  brought  out  more  clearly 
their  original  essence.  The  lights  of  liistory  and  of  reve- 
lation thus  meet.  The  divine  origin  of  Christianity  is  vin- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  the  human  race  can  add  nothing  to 
it,  and  only  in  the  lapse  of  long  ages  can  learn  to  drink  of 
its  living  water.  When,  also,  the  arg'iment  is  thus  con- 
templated, the  essential  nature  of  Clristian  civilization  is 
satisfactorily  established;  the  cliara:;ter  of  its  various  pe- 
riods is  rightly  ascertained ;  and  the  true  point  of  view  is 
reached  from  wliicli  to  discover  wliethoi,  at  any  given  time, 
Christian  civilization  is  more  or  less  fully  developed,  and 
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■\vliat  arc  tlie  circumstances  aiul  influences  which  imperil 
its  character  or  liindcr  its  extension. 

The  history  of  Europe  since  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era  has  been  variously  divided  by  various  histo- 
rians. It  miglit  be  exceedingly  ])rofitable  to  consider  cer- 
tain of  those  modes  of  division,  did  our  space  permit.  To 
do  so  is  inij)ossible.  I  shall,  however,  quote  the  division  of 
Church  history,  strictly  so  called,  proposed  by  Philip  Schaft^ 
in  tlie  general  introduction  to  his  great  work.  It  is  true 
that  the  scope  of  his  division  is  someM'hat  too  contracted 
for  our  entii'e  purpose.  But  the  Christian  Church  is  the 
central  subject  of  our  observations,  and  therefore  it  is  well 
to  have  a  distinct  view  of  the  various  stages  of  its  history. 

SchaflT,  then,  divides  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church 
into  three  ages,  each  age  containing  three  periods. 

"First  Age. 

The  ancient,  or  the  Grjeco-Latin  (Eastern  and  Western) 
Universal  Church,  from  its  foundation  on  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost to  Gregory  the  Great  (A.  D.  30-590) ;  thus  embrac- 
ing the  first  six  centuries. 

First  Period. —  The  Apostolic  Church,  from  the  first 
Christian  Pentecost  to  the  death  of  the  Apostles  (A.  D. 
30-100). 

Second  Period. — The  Persecuted  Church  (ecclesiapressa), 
to  the  reign  of  Constantine  (311). 

Third  Period. — The  established  Church  of  the  Grceeo- 
Moman  empire^  and  amidst  the  barbarian  storms,  to  Greg- 
ory the  Great  (590). 

Second  Age. 

The  Mediieval  Church,  or  the  Romano-Germanic  Cathol- 
icism, from  Gregory  the  Great  to  the  Reformation  (A.  D. 
590-1517). 
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Fovrtlx  Period. — The  cojnmencement  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
tlie  planting  of  the  Church  among  the  Germanic  nations, 
to  the  time  of  Hildebrand  (r)00-1049). 

Fifth  Period. — The  flourishing  period  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  summit  of  tlie  Papacy,  monachism,  scholastic  and 
mystic  theology,  to  Boniface  VIII.  (1049-1303). 

Sixth  Period. — The  dissolution  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
preparation  for  the  Refortnation  (1303-1517). 

Third  Age. 

The  Modern,  or  Evangelical  Protestant  Church,  in  con- 
flict with  the  lioiuan  Catholic  Church,  from  the  Reforma- 
tion to  the  present  time. 

Seventh  Period. — The  Peformation,  or  productive  Prot- 
estantism and  re-acting  Romanism  (sixteenth  century). 

Eighth  Period. —  Orthodox-confessional  and  scholastic 
Protestantism,  in  conflict  with  ultramontane  Jesuitism,  and 
this  again  with  serai-protestant  Jansenism  (seventeenth 
century  and  fii'st  part  of  the  eighteenth). 

Ninth  Perihd. —  Subjective  and  Negative  Protestantism 
(Rationahsm  and  Sectarianism),  and  positive  preparation 
for  a  new  age  in  both  Churches  (from  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  to  the  present  time)." 

This  division  is  comprehensive  and  useful.  Perhaps  the 
way  in  which  the  nintli  and  last  period  is  regarded,  is  the 
most  open  to  objection.  However  the  phenomenon  of  ra- 
tionalism may  be  estimated  in  itself,  to  give  it  the  name  of 
Protestantism,  whether  qualified  by  the  adjective  "subjec- 
tive," amounting  here  simply  to  individual  or  personal,  or 
no,  is,  as  I  shall  afterwards  have  further  occasion  to  observe, 
to  do  profound  injustice  to  the  Reformei-s,  and  to  mistake 
the  true  character  of  the  Reformation.  The  great  protest 
of  the  sixteenth  century  was  against  the  corruption  of  a 
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religion  ;  it  was  tlie  cry  of  nations  to  have  oiiginnl  Chris- 
tianity puriticil  from  liuman  adhesions:  but  no  process  of 
jiurification  can  go  the  U-n^lh  of  j)urilyinL;'  away  the  es- 
sence and  substance  of  what  is  j)urged ;  and  religion  itself 
is  washed  away,  Christianity  itself  is  annihilated,  when  rea- 
son is  exalted  above  faith.  No  amount  of  liberalism,  there- 
fore, ought  to  induce  us  to  consider  rationalisni  a  develop- 
ment of  Protestantism ;  and  the  onlj'  true  way  of  regard- 
ing it  is  as  a  foreign  influence,  subordinate,  ])Ossibly,  to  the 
further  elimination  of  religious  truth,  but  occupying  an  es- 
sentially diflTcreiit  position  from  that  of  a  religion, 

AYith  this  qualification  —  and  let  me  say  that  it  is  one 
which  the  general  tenor  of  Schaff's  work  leads  me  to  think 
he  would  himself  substantially  admit  —  we  shall  accept  his 
general  division,  and  direct  our  attention,  during  the  re- 
maining ])ortion  of  our  time,  to  the  leading  characteristics 
of  those  three  ages  which  he  defines.  I  may  remark  that, 
however  these  ages  may  be  divided  into  minor  portions, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  Mhatever  as  to  themselves.  Early 
Christianity,  Latin  Christianity,  and  Modern  Christianity, 
or  that  since  the  Reformation,  are  so  evidently  the  grand, 
natural  divisions  of  the  Christian  era,  that  mistake  or  dif- 
ference of  opinion  cannot  exist. 

In  the  first  age,  that  of  early  struggling  Christianity,  the 
new  principles  in  the  Gospel  did  not  fail  to  exhibit  their 
})Ower  and  benignity.  I  think  it  admits  of  satisfactory 
proof,  that  the  scheme  of  Christian  doctrine  in  its  whole 
thcologic  breadth,  in  its  connection  with  all  the  provinces 
of  human  knowledge  and  philosophy,  was  not  so  fully  con- 
ceived by  the  i)rimitive  Christians  as  it  has  since  been. 
The  intellectual  worth  and  meaning  of  Christianity  was 
not  systematically  unfolded  before  the  Reformation.  But 
in  pure  sj^irituality  of   devotion,  in  fervency  of  personal 

24* 
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])icty,  the  early  age  stands  alone.  The  light  "was  dewy  and 
beautiful  in  that  new  dawn  of  humanity.  Those  were  the 
days  when  Christians  walked  so  closfly  Avith  God,  that  light 
from  Heaven  beamed  visibly  around  them.  Those  were 
the  days  when  men  said  of  Christians,  "  See  how  they  love 
one  another!"  Those  were  the  days  when,  Gibbon  him- 
self being  witness,  the  form  of  Christian  morality  rose  amid 
heathen  grossness,  so  pure,  so  saintly,  that  the  Pagans  them- 
selves were  astonished  and  abashed,  driven  into  fiendish 
hatred,  or  won  to  penitence  and  adoration.  The  voice 
of  Christianity  Avas  heard  against  the  licentiousness  that 
reigned  in  the  temples  of  Yenus;  and  its  eye  fell  in  heav- 
enly pity  on  the  agony  of  the  gladiator.  A  softer  gentle- 
ness threw  its  smile  over  the  faces  of  men  ;  and,  strange  as 
it  might  seem,  yet  in  beautiful  natural  consistency,  a  new 
manliness,  a  robust  valor,  recalling  better  times,  also  ap- 
peared. "In  an  age  of  enervated  refinement,"  says  Nean- 
der,  "  and  of  servile  cowardice,  the  Christians  manifested 
an  enthusiasm  Avhich  gave  fresh  energy  to  life,  and  an  he- 
roic faith  which  despised  tortures  and  death  rather  than  do 
what  was  contrary  to  conscience.  This  heroism  of  the 
Chi-istians  did  indeed  strike  many  as  a  phenomenon  foreign 
to  the  age ;  they  made  it  a  matter  of  reproach  to  them  that 
they  possessed  a  character  well  enough  befitting  the  ruder 
days  of  antiquity,  but  little  suited  to  their  own  refined  and 
gentle  times."  It  was  then  that  the  hardihood  of  the 
Christian  faith  was  proved  by  its  ability  to  root  itself  in 
blood.  The  sword  which  had  smitten  all  the  nations  into 
submission  to  Rome  was  unsheathed  against  the  Galileans, 
and  unsheathed  in  vain.  So  intensely  and  perpetually  did 
those  early  Christians  realize  the  belief  that  the  seen  and 
temporal  is  but  a  wavering  film  over  the  unseen  and  eter- 
nal, that  they  liastened  even  too  willingly  and  joyously  to 
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martyrilom.  Tlio  inysterious  spectacle  was  presented  of 
a  liiiinility  and  sclf-ncsj^ation  nnexanipled  in  the  Avorld,  and 
a  f<)rtitiii]o  wliicli,  from  fcMnale  eyes,  could  smile  calm  defi- 
ance into  the  face  of  death. 

That  j>ower  of  Christianity  to  vindicate  the  essential 
majesty  of  man,  to  give  the  same  celestial  gifts  to  the  babe 
as  to  the  philosopher,  which  we  found  characteristic  of 
Christian  princi])le  in  the  abstract,  was  now  exhibited  in 
practice.  'Olcn,"  says  Xcander  again,  "in  the  lowest  class 
of  society,  who  had  hitherto  known  nothing  of  religion  but 
its  ccrenioiiies  and  its  fables,  attained  to  clear  and  firm  re- 
ligious convictions,  .  .  .  "Every  Christian  mechanic," 
says  Tertullian,  "  has  found  God,  and  shows  him  to  you ; 
and  can  teach  you  all  in  fiict  that  }'ou  require  to  know  of 
God ;  even  though  Plato  ^n  the  Tima3us)  says  that  it  is 
hard  to  find  out  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  and  impossi- 
ble, after  one  has  found  Him,  to  make  Him  known  to  all." 

It  is  remarkable  and  undeniable  that,  from  the  time  of 
the  introduction  of  Cliristianity  into  the  world,  it  was  the 
one  princij)le  of  vitality  and  growth  amid  decay.  We  have 
seen  how  it  renewed  the  character,  amid  the  effeminacy 
of  a  (kf-aying  civilization.  Philosophy  and  literature  speed- 
ily acknowledged  its  ])0wer.  The  philosophic  thought  of 
the  first  centuries  was  all  modified  by  it.  Philosophy  at- 
tempted to  make  good  its  position  against  it :  but  that  was 
a  vain  attempt.  Then  it  assayed  to  unite  with  Christian- 
ity, but  in  that,  too,  it  failed,  Christianity,  it  can  never  be 
too  strongly  enforced,  is  incapable  of  ever  becoming  strictly 
a  ]thilosophy.  The  essential  characteristic  of  i)hilosophy, 
I  shall  agree  with  I\Ir.  Ferricr,  though  totally  disagreeing 
with  him  on  every  other  ))oint,  is  that  its  method  is  reason- 
ing. Until  the  conditions  of  humanity  are  changed,  this 
confines  it  to  a  class.     But  religion  comes  to  the  mass  of 
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men;  Christianity  speaks  to  nations;  and  its  method  is, 
therefoi'c,  faith.  Gnosticism  and  Neo-Platonism  were  radi- 
cally, aslhe  great  thinker  to  whom  I  have  already  so  often  re- 
ferred suggests,  attempts  of  the  ancient  spirit  of  aristocrat- 
ism  in  knowledge  to  introduce  itself  into  Chi'istianity.  The 
endeavor  was  unsuccessful :  but  successful  or  no,  the  truth 
remains,  that  the  active  philosophic  thinking  of  the  time 
derived  its  vitality  from  the  position  in  which  it  stood  with 
regard  to  Christianity.  Add  to  this  that  in  Patristic  liter- 
ature, whatever  may  be  its  excellences  or  defects,  Christi- 
anity produced  a  series  of  works  of  a  very  remarkable  or- 
der, of  which  it  may  at  least  be  confidently  affirmed,  that 
they  rose  as  far  above  any  mythological  literature  of  an- 
tiquity, as,  in  philosophic  accuracy  and  theological  breadth, 
they  may  have  been,  in  moderri  times,  surpassed. 

This  hasty  glance  at  the  first  age  of  Christian  civilization 
must  suffice.  That  age  extended,  as  we  saw,  to  the  end  of 
the  sixth  century,  at  which  period  the  victory  over  Pagan- 
ism was  complete,  and  the  preparation  made  for  Latin  or 
Mediaeval  Christianity. 

In  proceeding  to  consider,  in  the  same  brief  manner,  the 
civilization  of  the  Middle  Ages,  it  must  be  distinctly'  speci- 
fied that  a  decline  had  taken  place  from  the  purity  of  Apos- 
tolic times.  A  vail  had  gradually  been  woven,  becoming 
more  dense  from  year  to  year,  over  those  pure  and  perfect 
principles  which  were  embodied  in  the  New  Testament. 
Mankind  was  not  able  to  look  upon  the  pure  radiance  of 
the  Gospel;  men  desired  to  have  that  radiance  softened 
and  dimmed  for  their  feeble  vision  ;  and  as  of  old,  the  sin- 
ful feebleness  was  i)ermitted  to  work  its  own  will.  A  vail 
passed  over  the  face  of  Christ  as  over  the  face  of  Moses. 
Or,  to  take  another  illustration  from  the  ancient  dispensa- 
tion, men  were  not  content  with  the  invisible  reign  of  the 
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Saviour:  tlioy  (lcsirc(l  a  king,  a  Saul;  and  tlicy  had  their 
wisli. 

Not  to  tire  you  ^vith  authorities,  and  to  compress  the 
matter  into  a  narrow  comj)nss,  the  principal  respects  in 
whieli  the  Church  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventh 
century  had  dejjarted  from  the  ]>urity  of  earlier  times,  may 
be  briefly  summed  as  follows : —  1st,  In  the  obscuration  of 
the  strictly  spiritual  nature  of  Christianity,  by  a  greater  or 
less  addition  of  elements  Pagan  in  their  character,  specially 
by  a  multiplication  of  forms  and  ceremonies:  2d,  In  the 
circumstance,  essentially  unchristian  in  its  tendency,  of  the 
formation  of  a  sacerdotal  caste,  in  opposition  to  the  idea 
of  a  Christian  priesthood  :  3d,  In  an  abrogation  of  the  orig- 
inal brotherhood  and  equality  of  the  Christian  Church,  and 
a  strongly  develoijcd  tendency  to  render  it,  in  its  constitu- 
tion, less  and  less  popular,  and  more  and  more  aristocratic 
and  monarchical. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  jjresent  anything  approaching  to  a 
correct  view  of  such  a  subject  as  mediaeval  civilization,  in 
such  space  as  is  now  at  our  command.  A  thousand  years 
will  not  compress  into  a  few  minutes.  But  happily  we  are 
not  Avithout  highly  competent  assistants  in  making  this  at- 
tempt, Milnian,  Neander,  SchafF,  Guizot,  and  others  affoi'd 
us  generalized  views  of  the  period  which  testify  their  cor- 
rectness by  their  radical  agreement.  The  characteristic  of 
the  Church  Christianity  was  avast  uniformity:  the  charac- 
teristic of  general  ci\ilization  was  an  explicit  submission 
to  this  unifonnity.  Milman  says  of  Latin  Christianity  that 
it  was  "  the  Roman  empire  again  extended  over  Europe  by 
an  universal  code  and  a  provincial  government;  by  an  hie- 
rarchy of  religious  prajtors  or  pro-consuls,  and  a  host  of  in- 
ferior officers,  each  in  strict  subonlination  to  those  inimedi- 
utely  above  them,  and  gradually  descending  to  the  very  low- 
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est  ranks  of  society :  the  Avliole  with  a  certain  freedom  of 
action,  but  a  constrained  and  limited  freedom,  and  with  an 
appeal  to  the  spiritual  Caesar  in  the  last  resort."  "This," 
says  Schaff,  "may  be  termed  the  age  of  Christian  legalism^ 
of  Church  authority.  Personal  freedom  is  here,  to  a  great 
extent,  lost  in  slavish  subjection  to  fixed,  traditional  rules 
and  forms.  The  individual  subject  is  of  account,  only  as 
the  organ  and  medium  of  the  general  spirit  of  the  Church. 
All  secular  pOAvers,  the  state,  science,  art,  are  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  hierarchy,  and  must  eveiywhere  serve 
its  ends.  This  is  emphatically  the  era  of  grand  universal 
enterprises,  of  colossal  works,  \diose  completion  required 
the  co-operation  of  nations  and  centuries ;  the  age  of  the 
supreme  outwai-d  sovereignty  of  the  visible  Church."  M. 
Guizot  confirms  this  view  l)y  his  comments  on  the  theolog- 
ical impress  which  the  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages  imparted 
to  all  intellectual  exertion. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
this  great  characteristic  of  uniformity,  attaching  to  Med- 
iaeval Christianity. 

Through  all  the  provinces  of  nature  there  can  be  dis- 
cerned a  great  two-fold  fact  or  law ;  the  fact  or  law  of  unity 
in  variety.  Unity  in  diversity  is  the  law  Avhich  in  all 
cases  distinguishes  creation  from  chaos.  And  it  is  an  un- 
changing 2)rinci})le  that  the  wider  the  diversity,  so  it  be 
ruled  by  one  central  law,  the  higher  is  the  achievement  of 
nature,  the  greater  the  perfection  attained.  Now  Chris- 
tianity contains  in  itself,  potentially,  not  yet,  it  may  be, 
worked  out,  the  highest  possible  manifestation  of  this  sub- 
lime law.  Its  unity  is  in  Christ;  "one  Lord,  one  faith,  one 
baptism  ; "  its  unifying  law  is  love.  Therefore,  in  whatever 
position  a  Cliristiau  is  placed,  with  refei-ence  to  the  world 
or  to  Christians  who  dissent  from  certain  of  his  views,  he 
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must  never,  ::t  tlio  risk  of  ab.iiuloiiiiig  essential  Christian- 
ity, rcliiKjuisli  tlie  liope  of  ultimate  unity,  or  deny  the  obU- 
•^[ation  of  striving  to  bring  all  Christians  into  one  great 
temjile,  Avide  as  tlie  sky.  But  Christianity,  along  witli  its 
jtotential  unity,  brings  also  to  humanity  an  oxj)ansion,  a  de- 
veloimient,  a  variety  unprecedented  and  illimitable.  It 
opens,  as  we  formerly  saw,  all  the  fountains  of  the  human 
spirit.  It  ean  no  more  seal  up  these,  in  consistency  with 
its  true  nature,  than  it  can  abjure  the  unity  of  its  great 
charter  of  love.  Now  the  Christianity  of  the  Mi(hlle  Ages 
Avas  a  great  attempt  —  and  so  far  it  deserves  admiration  — 
to  manifest  fully  the  great  Christian  law  of  unity  :  but  it 
omitted  the  kindred  necessity  which  alone  i)revents  living 
unity  from  becoming  dead  uniformity,  the  law  of  variety, 
the  development  of  the  individual  life,  the  sacredness  of 
those  countless  faculties  and  peculiarities  of  man,  whose 
variegated  glory  and  beauty  surpass  the  fields  of  the  earth 
and  the  plains  of  the  -sky,  and  will  yet  render  a  Christian 
humanity  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  of  all  the  gardens 
of  God. 

"While,  however,  this  is  true,  it  were  not  well  to  forget 
that  mediaeval  uniformity  by  no  means  suppressed  all  man- 
ifestation of  intellectual  vitality,  petrified  strong  emotion, 
or  prevented  the  gradual  infiltration,  into  the  mind  of  Eu- 
ro] )e,  of  deeper  spiritualities  than  l.ad  dwelt  in  the  system? 
of  heathenism.  Everything,  indeed,  wore  a  theological  as- 
pect; but  if  the  walls  of  a  vast  temple  shut  out  the  free 
air  of  nature,  and  cast  over  all  a  dim  religious  light,  tbcre 
were,  within  that  temjjle,  many  and  great  activities  at  work. 
The  faith  of  the  ^Middle  Ages,  be  it  what  it  might,  searched 
infinitely  deeper  and  rose  infinitely  higher,  than  any  faith 
of  Paganism.  The  hymns  of  the  Church,  the  scholastic 
reasonings,  the  devout  simplicity  and  earnest  purity  of  med« 
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ifeval  painting,  bear  witness  to  the  intensity  of  moral  and 
intellectual  life  in  those  times.  All  the  architectural  relics 
of  antiquity  settle  into  dumb  stolidity,  or  sink  into  elegant 
insignificance,  beside  the  cathedral  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
All  ancient  poetry,  even  including  that  of  ^schylus,  is,  so 
far  as  I  am  qualified  to  judge,  a  playful  dallying  with  hu- 
man emotion,  compared  with  the  "mystic,  unfathomable 
song,"  reaching  to  the  lowest  deeps  of  man's  si)irit,  of 
Dante.  The  Middle  Ages  jjresent  a  vast  uniformity,  but  no 
blank. 

Mediaeval  civilization  has  three  principal  stages  coitcs- 
jjonding,  closely  enough,  to  those  three  into  which  we  found 
Schaff  dividing  the  Church  history  of  that  age,  but  Avhich 
it  may  be  well  to  contemplate  somewhat  diflferently.  The 
first,  we  shall  call  the  period  before  the  Crusades ;  the  sec- 
ond, that  of  the  Crusades ;  the  third,  that  of  mediaeval  Ca- 
tholicism in  decay,  and  the  gradual  accumulation  of  mate- 
rials for  the  Reformation  epoch.  I  can  say  but  a  word  of 
each  of  these. 

In  the  first,  llie  period  before  the  Crusades,  there  is  dis- 
cernible, under  countless  individual  phenomena,  the  going 
out  of  one  great  pi'ocess, —  that  of  gradually  working  out 
from  the  mind  of  Europe  all  remains,  not  only  of  the  old 
Paganism,  but  of  the  superstitions  of  those  strong  north- 
ern tribes  which  overthrew  the  Roman  empire.  The  con- 
version of  those  tribes  was,  at  first,  a  very  general,  whole- 
sale sort  of  operation.  But  although  the  Christianity  with 
which  they  were  indoctrinated  was  now  far  from  pure,  they 
were,  in  the  centuries  preceding  the  Crusades,  gradually 
brought  thoroughly  to  embrace  it,  and  to  conceive  for  it  a 
deep  entluisiasm.  It  may  be  affirmed,  too,  tliat  in  relation 
to  the  customs  of  the  barbarians,  tlie  influence  of  the  Church 
was  generally  salutary.      It  sjiccially  tended  to  improve 
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civil  aiul  criminal  legislation.  M.  Guizot  tells  us  that  it  is 
impossible  to  contrast  the  codes  of  the  Church  with  those 
of  the  barbarians,  without  being  struck  with  the  superior- 
ity of  the  former.  The  Church  exercised,  also,  a  human- 
izing influence  of  a  more  general  nature  over  the  barbaric 
tribes,  softening  their  rugged  manners,  and  opposing  par- 
ticular customs  of  a  gross  or  savage  nature.  It  was,  besides, 
for  centuries,  the  most  popular  institution  in  existence;  it 
af!br(lcd  the  most  accessible,  perhaps  I  might  say  the  only, 
channel  through  which  talent  could  find  vent ;  not  even  as 
it  sunk  deeper  and  deeper  into  corruption,  could  the  Church 
founded  by  the  Galilean  fishermen  altogether  abnegate  its 
character  as  the  Church  of  the  people. 

The  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  are  the  era  of  the  Cru- 
sades. In  the  thirteenth  the  enthusiasm  died  out.  The 
Crusades  constitute  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  impos- 
ing phenomena  of  history,  and  exercised,  beyond  question, 
a  great  influence  on  subsequent  times.  The  heart  of  Eu- 
rope thrilled  for  the  first  time  to  a  common  impulse.  The 
consciousness  of  nations  awoke.  Christianity  advanced  to 
the  East  M'ith — ominous  token  —  a  sword  in  its  hand.  It 
had  not  come  from  the  East  with  a  sword  in  its  hand,  oth- 
erwise it  might  have  been  as  little  successful  in  its  contest 
with  the  West,  as  it  proved  in  its  contest  with  the  East. 
But  this  is  by  the  way.  The  Crusades  wei'c,  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  thoroughly  justifiable  on  political 
grounds ;  and,  since  the  spiritual  essence  of  Christianity  was 
now  deejily  shrouded,  there  could  not,  humanly  speaking, 
have  been  found  any  common  excitement  for  the  European 
nations,  uniting  so  many  lofty  and  noble  elements,  as  that 
which  sent  them  to  rescue  the  Holy  City  from  the  hands 
of  the  infidel.  Historians  have  enlarged  upon  the  effects 
of  the  Crusades,  tracing  them  in  various  directions.     But 
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their  greatest  result,  doubtless,  was  this,  —  to  shake  Europe 
from  that  comparative  lethargy  in  which  it  had  lain,  to  ex- 
ercise the  minds  of  men  on  certain  broad,  expanding  con- 
ceptions, to  strike  the  first  spark  of  life  into  individual 
character. 

In  the  centuries  immediately  preceding  the  Reformation, 
the  vail  which  obscured  the  great  principles  of  Christianity 
had  become  very  dense.  Christendom  itself  had  an  uneasy 
consciousness  that  all  was  not  well ;  and  I  am  not  aware 
that,  any  one  has  since,  been  found  altogether  to  defend  the 
time.  The  various  attempts  made  by  councils  to  efiect  a 
reformation  of  manners  indicated,  if  I  may  so  speak,  the 
sense  of  shame  in  the  heart  of  the  Christian  peoples.  Such 
efibrts  bore  no  important  fruit,  and  the  darkness  grew 
thicker  and  thicker  over  Europe.  In  various  places,  in- 
deed, the  vail  seemed  for  a  moment  to  be  rent  asunder,  and 
a  ray  of  the  old  glory  streamed  through.  Such  a  ray  lin- 
gered long  among  the  snows  and  precipices  of  the  Alps, 
where  the  hymns  of  the  Waldenses  broke  the  eternal  silence. 
Such  a  ray  cheered  the  eye  and  heart  of  Wicklifte,  and  an- 
imated him  to  the  denunciation  of  Roman  coiTuption. 
Such  a  ray  fell  upon  the  face  of  Huss,  lighting  it  with  the 
old  martyr  smile,  as  he  died  at  the  stake.  But  still  the  vail 
was  there. 

The  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  one  of 
the  most  singular  and  critical  conjunctures  in  the  history 
of  Europe  and  the  world.  An  immense  addition  of  intel- 
lectual material  had  been  just  made  to  the  stores  of  the 
West.  The  revival  of  letters,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  had  brought  back  all  the  culture  of  antiquity  into 
the  general  school-room  of  Europe.  Printing,  with  all  it 
even  then  implied,  had  lately  been  invented.  America  and 
the  East  Indies  had  been  opened  up.    The  immediate  re- 
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Bult  was  a  vastly  increased  intelk-ctual  and  artistic  activity. 
But  tlie  direction  taken  by  modern  liistory  could  have  been 
jtredicted  from  none  of  these  things,  and  remains  to  all  time 
one  of  those  sublime  Providential  lessons,  whicli  have  been 
so  often  given  by  God,  and  which  man  will  not  learn. 

There  is  no  fact  in  history  more  certain,  than  that  the  re- 
vival of  letters  had  no  tendency  whatever  to  renovate  the 
Papacy,  to  re-awaken  moral  life  in  Rome  and  in  Europe. 
The  learned  refinement  of  the  Popes  brought  Avith  it  the 
moral  apathy  of  that  Pagan  lore  on  which  it  fed.  "  Deb- 
auchees," "poisoners,"  "atheists,"  are  the  Avords  used  by  a 
writer  of  so  temperate  Protestantism  as  Mr.  Macaulay,  to 
describe  the  Popes  who  Avore  the  tiara  immediately  before 
the  Reformation.  In  a  most  true  and  literal  sense,  CA'en 
the  Papacy  was  saved  by  Protestantism.  It  was  actually 
falling  back  into  Paganism :  it  Avas  rotting  away :  and  that 
at  the  very  time  Avhen  the  treasures  of  knoAvledge,  Avhich 
so  many,  more  or  less  ex]>licitly,  believe  and  aA^ow  to  be 
the  one  means  of  moral  life  for  nations,  Avere  poured,  Avith 
unprecedented  exuberance,  into  the  lap  of  Christendom. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  tAvo  specta- 
cles were  presented  on  the  stage  of  Europe.  The  proud 
Church  of  St.  Peter's,  at  Rome,  was  slowly  rising,  in  pil- 
lared magnificence,  towards  Heaven,  as  if  making  Its  ap- 
peal for  divine  countenance :  and  an  unknoAvn  /Vugustine 
monk,  in  the  convent  of  Erfurth,  his  face  pallid  through 
fasting  and  Avatching,  was  on  his  knees,  sending  his  earnest 
prayer  to  God  for  light.  The  fame  of  St.  Peter's  Avent 
over  Christendom.  Tetzel  came  selling  indulgences  to  raise 
money  for  its  completion.  Yes;  the  somewhat  jjuzzling  pi-o- 
gress  of  humanity  had  brought  it  to  this :  Christianity,  in 
the  first  century,  had  been  preached  by  Paul ;  Christianity 
in  the  sixteenth  Avas  preached  by  Tetzel!     The  supreme 
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enlightenment  of  the  Revival  of  Letters  had  produced  this 
last  remarkable  version  of  the  Gospel,  proclaimed  "with  the 
warrant  of  the  Father  of  Christendom,  that  if  you  paid  so 
much  money,  your  sins  were  forgiven  you !  But,  as  I  said, 
Luther  Avas  on  his  knees.  Over  all  the  grandeur  of  St. 
Peter's,  through  all  the  noise  which  the  furtherance  of 
that  grandeur  made  over  Europe,  above  all  the  false  en- 
lifjhtenment  of  resuscitated  Paganism,  that  still  small  voice 
went  up  —  even  to  the  throne  of  God.  And  from  it  came 
the  shaping  of  modern  civilization!  The  Revival  of  Let- 
ters had  not  got  near  the  heart  of  nations:  on  the  31st  of 
October,  1517,  Luther  posted  his  theses  on  the  Church  door 
at  "Wittenberg ;  and  in  six  weeks,  Europe  was  awake.  The 
philosophy,  the  arts,  the  poetry  of  antiquity  had  once  more 
risen  before  the  eyes  of  Europe :  and  once  more  God  brought 
life  to  the  world  out  of  a  despised  Galilee,  out  of  the  Con- 
vent of  Erfurth,  and  the  New  Testament  of  Martin  Luther. 
That  enlightenment,  which  had  been  mere  dead  fuel, 
choking  the  life  out  of  Christendom,  now,  kindled  by  faith, 
burst  forth  into  a  true  and  dazzling  illumination  :  that  Ref- 
ormation epoch  commenced,  which,  dating  from  1517  to 
1688,  is,  I  tliink,  take  it  all  in  all,  the  greatest  in  the  history 
of  the  human  race.  From  this  one  fact  might,  I  think,  be 
deduced  all  the  canons  of  history,  and  a  whole  philosophy 
of  the  human  race. 

The  vail  woven  by  human  hands  across  the  brightness  of 
Christianity  was  now  rent  asunder  from  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom. Those  mighty  principles  which  were,  from  the  first, 
present  in  Chiistianity,  came  forth  from  the  slumber  of 
centuries.  Never  before  had  they  obtained  so  wide  a  na- 
tional extension.  The  Bible,  in  the  vernacular  tongues,  was, 
for  the  first  time,  put  into  the  hands  of  the  iteojjle.  Con- 
ceive the  eflect  of  that  one  change.     "  To  give  the  history 
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of  the  Bible  as  a  hook^''  says  Coleridge,  "  would  he  little  less 
than  to  relate  the  origin  or  first  excitement  of  all  the  liter- 
ature and  science  that  we  now  possess."  The  idea  of  a 
priesthood  specially  privileged  to  confer  salvation  was 
again  struck  down,  and  man  once  more  confronted  his  God. 
A  Protestant  ministry  arose ;  and  I  think  that,  if  the  his- 
tory of  the  Protestant  nations  since  the  Reformation  is  con- 
sidered, it  will  be  found  that,  however  many  its  short  com- 
ings, there  has  never  yet  acted  on  the  human  mind  a  moral 
agency,  on  the  whole  so  powerful  and  so  benign  as  that  of 
the  Protestant  ministry.  But  ])erhaps  the  most  instructive 
of  all  the  circumstances  connected  Avith  the  Reformation 
is  the  completeness  with  which  it  vindicated  truth.  We 
saw  that  Christianity  introduced  into  civilization  mighty 
piinciples,  not  only  of  moral  but  of  social  truth ;  that  it 
raised  man  to  his  full  stature,  not  only  in  i-elation  to  his  God, 
not  only  as  an  individual,  but  in  relation  to  his  fellows. 
And  the  Reformation,  in  again  unvailing  the  glories  of 
Christianity,  again  addressed  the  whole  nature  of  man. 
Moral  truth  sprung  to  life,  and  awoke  its  slumbering 
sister,  social  truth.  Christianity  led  freedom  by  the  hand 
to  bless  the  nations.  Great  Britain  and  North  America,  the 
centres  of  civil  liberty  for  the  world,  are  also,  and  have 
been,  the  great  centres  of  Protestantism. 

If  we  contemplate  the  epoch  of  the  Reformation,  strictly 
so  called,  that  which  commenced  with  the  posting  of  Lu- 
ther's theses,  and  terminated  with  the  close  of  the  Puritan 
era  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  if  we  embrace,  as  we  ought,  all 
the  forms  of  intellectual  activity  exhibited  by  Protestant 
nations  in  that  period;  we  shall  find  reason,  I  think,  for  the 
opinion  I  have  expressed,  that  it  was  the  greatest  time  — 
most  abounding  in  great  works  and  great  men  —  that  hu- 
manity has  yet  seen.      Luther,  Calvin,  Bacon,  Newton, 
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Shakspeare,  Milton  ;  —  those  stand  in  the  very  foremost  file 
of  humanity.  The  Institutes  of  the  Christian  religion  of 
Calvin,  i^ublished  at  twenty-seven,  the  Novum  Organon  of 
Bacon,  the  Princijiia  of  Newton,  the  Dramas  of  Shnkspeare, 
the  Paradise  Lost  of  Milton, —  these  rank  with  the  solitary 
achievements  of  the  race,  the  heirlooms  of  nations,  the  pal- 
ladia of  civilizations.  And  beyond  question,  the  spirit  of 
the  Reformation  ruled  and  impelled  this  magnificent  dis- 
play of  power.  From  the  study  of  Newton  to  the  camp 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  from  the  slopes  of  Naseby,  where 
Puritanism  rolled  resistless  down  hill  after  its  Cromwell,  to 
the  midnight  chamber,  where  all  the  earnestness  of  Puri- 
tanism was  being  gathered  into  one  strain  of  immortal  mu- 
sic by  Milton,  there  worked  the  same  mighty  impulse,  of 
re-invigorated  faith  and  awakened  intellect.  Nor  least,  but 
perhaps  greatest,  of  the  manifestations  of  the  Reformation 
sjiirit,  was  the  departure  from  Delft  Haven,  in  Holland,  of 
ihat  little  ship  Mayflower,  which  bore  its  desolate  company 
of  exiles  to  the  deserts  of  North  America,  there  to  found 
that  great  Commonwealth,  beside  which  all  the  glories  of 
Spain's  Popish  kingdoms  of  the  South  were  to  grow  faint 
and  pale,  and  v/hich,  be  its  faults  what  they  may,  was  to 
exhibit  the  greatest  number  of  self-governing  men  that  the 
world  ever  saw. 

The  history  of  Europe  since  the  Reformation  has,  as  I 
said,  been  shaped  out  by  that  event.  Yet  a  doubt  will 
urge  its  Avay  into  my  mind,  whether  we  can  really  view 
ourselves  as  heirs  of  the  men  of  the  Reformation,  whether 
we  still  really  breathe  their  atmosphere  and  inherit  their 
spirit.  We  must  not  be  too  sure  that  advance  of  time  has 
been  advance  in  all  respects.  That  progress  of  the  species 
is  truly  a  peqilexing  matter.  Tetzel  had  certainly  not  pro 
gressed  beyond  Chrysostom  or  Ignatius.     Modern  Protes- 
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tant  statesmen  seem  really  to  liave  made  no  remarkable  ad- 
vance upon  Cromwell.  Christian  poetry  has  not  been  car- 
ried far  beyond  Milton's  Hymn  of  the  Nativity.  Perhaps 
we  may  even  yet  have  something  to  learn  from  the  times 
of  the  Reformation:  poKsihli/,  the  Avave  of  Christian  Civili- 
zation has  receded,  and  is  only  now  gathering  for  another 
surge.     Let  us  glance  along  the  intervening  space. 

Popery,  startletl  by  the  shock  of  the  Reformation,  roused 
itself  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  a  new  activity.  It  shook 
off  the  Paganism  of  the  Leos  and  Bembos.  Protestantism 
thus,  as  I  sujipose  even  Roman  Catholics  would  in  a  sense 
admit,  was  the  means  of  saving  Romanism  from  sheer  pu- 
trescence and  destruction.  But  the  history  of  the  Papacy 
since  the  Reformation  has  proved  that  the  resuscitation  of 
its  life  was  no  sound  and  complete  resuscitation,  but  rather 
a  specious,  an  outwardly  imposing,  but  an  indubitable,  Iw^&e 
into  a  deeper  disease.  By  associating  itself  with  Jesuitism, 
it  brought  the  abomination  of  desolation  into  the  temple 
of  God  ;  and  by  allying  itself  universally,  even  in  these  days, 
with  European  despotism,  it  has  denied  the  unity  of  truth, 
and  visibly  abdicated  its  right  to  lead  the  human  intellect. 

Turning  to  Protestantism,  the  view  is  partly  cheering, 
and  partly  it  is  not.  That  intensity  of  fiith,  which  marked 
the  period  of  the  Reformation,  and  which  has  manifested 
itself  at  all  the  great  epochs  of  Christianity,  can  hardly, 
even  by  the  most  ardent  admirer  of  the  present  time,  be 
said  to  be  now  equally  general.  And  if  faith  has  failed, 
the  shortcoming  is  important;  for  it  is  in  faith  that  all  the 
mighty  deeds  of  nations  are  performed.  But  within  the 
last  fifty  years,  there  has  been  a  general  and  unmistakable 
imj)rovemeTit  in  this  respect. 

There  is  another  defect  in  modern  Protestantism,  Avhich 
is  to  me  very  evident,  and  which  is  of  a  serious,  nay,  if  suf- 
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fered  to  prevail,  of  a  fotal  kind.  Protestantism  has  shown 
a  strong  tendency  to  recede  from  the  completeness  of  what 
I  may  call  the  Reformation  idea  of  truth  ;  to  break  up  that 
association  of  political  and  social  with  religious  truth,  which, 
with  the  Reformers,  was  indissoluble.  The  men  who  were 
in  the  van  of  Protestantism  in  the  seventeenth  century 
were  the  men  to  whom,  under  God,  the  world  owes  Anglo- 
Saxon  freedom.  The  full  development  of  the  idea  of  in- 
tellectual freedom,  of  toleration,  came  somewhat  later.  But 
there  has  recently  been  displayed  a  tendency  to  lose  more 
or  less  partially,  more  or  less  perfectly,  both  the  one  and  the 
other.  This  has  been  occasioned  by  certain  remarkable 
circumstances,  in  the  general  history  of  the  last  hiindred 
years.  Error  and  falsehood  have,  during  that  time,  in  two 
conspicuous  cases,  assumed  the  name  of  excellence  and 
truth :  and  well-intentioned  men  have  been  startled  from 
the  real  good  by  alarm  at  the  counterfeit.  Milton  tells  us 
that  Satan,  desirous  to  deceive  Uriel  the  regent  of  the  sun, 
assumed  the  shajoe  of  a  stripling  cherub,  an  angel  of  light. 
No  doubt  the  subtle  fiend  would  have  adopted  the  sem- 
blance of  one  of  Uriel's  well-known  and  trusted  friends. 
Now,  supposing  this  whole  transaction  real,  one  is  tempted 
to  ask  whether,  after  having  been  once  deceived,  Uriel,  ever 
after,  on  the  ajipearance  of  the  angel  whose  shape  Satan 
had  assumed,  fell  into  a  nervous  shudder,  and  looked  with 
a  suspicious,  half-averted  glance  upon  his  friend.  If  so,  his 
case  corresj^onded  precisely  with  that  of  certain  modern 
Protestants.  Freedom  of  judgment,  searching  of  spirits, 
full  and  unt)-amniclled  iise  of  reason  can  be  separated 
n  "ithor  from  true  Protestantism  nor  from  true  Christianity. 
But  rationalism  arose  and  assumed  the  name  both  of  Christi- 
anity and  of  Protestantism.  The  assumption  of  the  name 
of  Protestantism  was  essentially  false.     The  Reformation 
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was,  as  I  said,  a  return  to  pviiiiitivo  Clirlstinnity :  at  all 
events,  it  was  a  religion.  But  the  essential  idea  of  religion 
is  bound  uj)  with  faith,  and  it  at  once  loses  name  and  nat- 
ure if  it  rests  on  reason.  Rationalism,  whether  in  its  child- 
hood in  Britain,  its  licentious  youth  in  France,  its  aspiring 
manhood  in  Germany,  or  Avhat  is,  I  think,  in  certain  re- 
spects, its  second  childhood  among  us  at  this  moment,  has 
been  and  must  always  be,  in  virtue  of  its  central  principle 
of  deducing  everything  from  reason,  not  a  religion  but  a 
philosophy.  As  a  philosophy,  it  may  be  good:  when  it 
offers  itself  as  a  religion,  it  is  infidelity.  It  has  called  it- 
self, however,  Protestantism,  and  maintained  that  it  is  only 
a  development  of  the  Protestant  principle  of  freedom  of 
judgment.  Hereupon  start  up  many  good  men  and  hint 
an  impeachment  of  freedom  of  judgment  itself.  Sehlegel 
rushes  into  the  iron  embrace  of  infallibility  and  Rome. 
Other  German  divines,  I  understand,  of  perhaps  stronger 
nature  than  Sehlegel,  also  cower  closer  and  closer  un- 
der authority  and  prescri^^tion.  Among  ourselves,  there 
could  be  pointed  out  indications  of  the  same  spirit.  There 
is  great  talk  of  caution,  of  coming  prepared,  of  refusing  to 
hear  what  has  not  been  fau'ly  approved  and  stamped  by  or- 
thodoxy. Now  the  very  firmness  of  my  opposition  to  ra- 
tionalism would  set  me  against  the  use  of  such  methods  to 
combat  it.  The  adoption  of  such  methods  is  surely  noth- 
ing else  than  a  confession  that  rationalism  is  powerful.  It 
is  surely,  also,  in  this  country  as  weak  a  policy  as  it  is  an 
unj)roteHtant  and  unchristian  proceeding.  Tlie  young  men 
of  Great  Britain,  I  imagine,  will  be  more  ai)t  to  obey  the 
apostolic  precept  of  holding  fast  what  is  good,  by  being  ex- 
horted boldly  to  2>ut  in  force  the  other  apostolic  counsel, 
of  proving  all  things.  Cowardice  and  unfairness  will  never 
guard  the  portals  of  the  Protestant  Churches  from  error; 
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but  there  must  be  an  insidious  moral  poison  insinuating  it- 
self into  the  mind  of  him  who  would  set  them  there.  I  do 
not  say  that  an  open  and  fair  encounter  of  all  forms  of 
infidelity  will  in  no  case  lead  to  submission  to  it.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  who  that  knows  the  trutli  but  will  avow 
that  there  lies  in  it  a  might,  on  a  fair  field,  to  vanquish  er- 
ror? And  whether  or  not,  evil  must  not  be  done  that  good 
may  come ;  Satan  must  not  receive  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship though  he  present  himself  among  the  sons  of  God. 

But  not  only  has  intellectual  freedom  been  looked  at 
somewhat  askance.  Civil  freedom,  the  full,  symmetrical 
development  of  all  those  activities  which  God  has  implanted' 
in  man  as  a  social  being,  was  felt  by  the  Reformers,  spe- 
cially by  the  Puritans  of  England  and  Scotland,  to  be  nat- 
urally associated  with  an  advance  to  a  higher  moral  and  re- 
ligious truth.  In  this  they  merely  brought  out,  in  their 
own  completeness,  the  principles  which,  as  we  saw  in  the 
outset,  Christianity  introduced  into  civilization.  But  in  the 
last  century  the  name  of  freedom  was  defamed  by  being 
applied  to  Jacobinism,  to  wild  anarchic  Communism,  and 
principles  destructive  of  civilization.  The  result  has  been, 
not  indeed  to  put  in  jeopardy  that  Anglo-Saxon  freedom 
which  was  bequeathed  to  us  from  the  epoch  of  the  Refor- 
mation, but  to  introduce,  into  many  Protestant  minds,  a 
certain  jealousy  and  apprehension  of  all  political  aspiration, 
a  certain  leaning  towards  political  repression,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  apathy,  on  the  other ;  a  favor  for  galvanized  or- 
der and  ignoble  security ;  a  vagueness  in  tlie  conception  of 
political  duty.  Tiie  Protestantism  of  such  minds  must  be 
sickly  and  one-sided,  not  strongly  sinewed,  open-faced,  and 
full-grown,  as  that  which,  at  the  Reformation,  wedded  civil 
to  religious  liberty.  It  is  altogether  too  higli  an  honor  con- 
ferred upon  falsehood,  to  permit  it  to  make  us  dread  truth ! 
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1  am  profouiully  impressed  with  tlie  idea  that  the  com- 
paratively shrunken  ami  sectional  look,  which  attaches  to 
our  modern  Protestantism,  is  traceable,  in  great  measure, 
to  the  causes  I  liave  now  endeavored  to  penetrate.  Prot- 
estantism is  no  longer  in  ])ossession  of  tlie  broad  fields  of 
political  life,  and  much  of  the  intellect nnl  activity  of  the 
age,  mudi  of  the  dominant  literature  of  Protestant  na- 
tions, has  cast  off  its  ])ervading  influence.  Once  more 
Protestantism  must  assay  the  great  Christian  duty  of  mak- 
ing all  things  new. 

But  there  are  aspects  of  modern  Christian  civilization 
which  are  of  a  highly  encouraging  character.  In  the  first 
place,  us  in  Germ:iny  the  rationalistic  infidelity  was  carried 
to  its  highest  development,  so  in  Germany  it  has  been  met 
by  a  counter-revolution,  which  has  long  been  in  process, 
and  of  which  the  perfect  triumph  is  becoming  day  by  day 
more  certain.  The  modern  evangelical  school  of  German 
theology  is  one  of  the  most  cheering  and  glorious  specta- 
cles presented  in  the  whole  course  of  Church  history.  In- 
fidelity has  been  made,  in  the  wisdom  of  Providence,  to 
serve  what  seems  its  natural  end,  to  lead  to  a  more  accurate 
study  of  Scrii)ture,  than  was  ever  before  engaged  in ;  and 
to  broaden  and  deepen  the  foundations  of  all  the  defences  of 
the  faith.  Had  there  been  no  Lessing,  Paulus,  or  Baur, 
there  might  have  been  no  Neander,  no  Tholuck,  no  Tlcng- 
stenberg,  no  Schaflf,  no  Stier.  And,  let  me  ask,  if  these 
men  had  simply  stopped  their  ears,  and  denounced  without 
answering  rationalism,  would  the  result  have  been  so  con- 
sistent with  the  honor  of  man,  or  the  glory,  or  the  law,  of 
God  ?  The  use  of  reason  turned  to  shame  the  tcorship  of 
reason. 

But  next,  Christianity  has  in  these  last  times  once  more 
vindicated  its  true  essence  by  embodying  itself  in  jdiilan- 
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tliropy,  by  again  breathing  in  a  soft  south  wind  of  love 
over  the  face  of  civilization.  Among  the  fathers  of  the 
early  Church,  the  saints  and  martyrs  of  the  olden  time, 
might  have  walked  the  holy  Howard,  His  influence  is  still 
amidst  us,  Avorking  in  each  of  those  countless  schemes  of 
beneficence  by  which  our  social  evils  are  one  by  one  at- 
tacked, which  have  always  been  blessed  in  their  promoters, 
and  wdiich  Avill,  I  believe,  be  more  and  more  blessed  in  their 
objects.  With  the  name  of  Howard,  among  the  fathers 
of  Christian  philanthropy,  may  be  associated  that  of  Wil- 
berforce.  The  same  spirit  wdiich  put  an  end  to  the  agoniz- 
ing atrocities  of  our  prison  system  put  an  end  to  slavery 
in  the  possessions  of  Great  Britain.  Appropriate  work ! 
The  Christianity  that  brought  life  to  the  gladiator  in  those 
first  centuries  brought  liberty  to  the  slave  in  these  last.  And 
whether  the  deed  was  fully  and  consistently  carried  out  or 
no  by  Great  Britain,  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted  that,  in 
the  emancipation  of  Britain's  slaves,  the  death-blow  was 
given  to  the  universal  system. 

Last  of  all,  among  those  cheering  and  vital  symptoms  of 
modern  Christianity  to  which  I  can  refer,  our  attention  is 
claimed  for  the  modern  missionary  movement.  What 
Christian  heart  does  not  beat  high,  at  the  thought  of  that 
mild  but  piercing  radiance  of  divine  light,  now  glimmering 
visibly  along  all  the  borders  of  heathenism?  The  thick* 
clouds  are  edged  Avith  white,  and  seem,  after  the  long  night, 
to  be  stirring  on  the  mountain-side,  as  if  to  collect  themselves 
for  finally  rolling  up,  and  opening  the  valleys  to  the  day. 
It  has  been  said  that  "  beside  every  group  of  wild  men  in 
the  ethnological  department  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  the 
Missionary  could  place  a  contrasting  group  of  their  Chris- 
tianized countrymen."  Again,  "  The  Old  Book,  the  Book 
of  our  Redeemer's  gift  and  our  fathers'  faith    ....  has 
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been  gradually  ascending;  taking  to  itself  new  tongues, 
spreading  open  its  page  in  every  land,  printed  in  Chinese 
camps,  pondered  in  the  Red  man's  wigwam,  sought  after 
in  Benares,  a  school-book  in  Feejee,  eagerly  bought  in 
Constantinople,  loved  in  the  kloofs  of  Kafirland  ;  while  the 
voices  of  the  dead  from  Assyria  to  Egji^t  have  been  lifted 
up  to  bear  it  witness."  Among  the  millions  of  India,  there 
is  a  listening  and  a  surmise;  amid  the  strange  fascinating 
roar  of  civilization,  advancing  from  the  West,  is  heard  the 
deep,  still  music  of  the  Gospel ;  a  quivering  here  and  there, 
a  faint  ruddy  flush  as  of  life,  seems  to  announce  that  the 
swoon  of  sujierstition,  unbroken  for  a  thousand  years,  may 
ere  long  pass  away.  The  all-imjjoitant  preliminary  victory 
that  had  to  be  won  over  anti-Christian  prejudice  on  the 
part  of  the  new  lords  of  India  is  no  longer  doubtful.  The 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  way  in  Avhich  Indian 
statesmen  regard,  on  the  one  side,  the  Christian  Missionary, 
and,  on  the  other,  the  old  superstitions,  cannot  be  better 
indicated  than  by  citing  the  words  in  which  it  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  one  who  is  in  every  way  qualified  to  sjjeak,  be- 
ing himself  a  great  Indian  stateman  : —  I  mean  Mr.  Macau- 
lay.  In  his  si)eech  upon  the  Gates  of  Somnauth,  Mr.  Ma- 
caulay  spoke  as  follows : —  "  Some  Englishmen,  who  have 
held  high  office  in  India,  seem  to  have  thought  that  the 
only  religion  which  was  not  entitled  to  toleration  and  re- 
spect was  Christianity.  They  regarded  every  Christian 
Missionary  with  extreme  jealousy  and  disdain ;  and  they 
suflfered  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  if  enjoined  by  the  Hin- 
doo superstition,  to  be  perpetrated  in  open  day.  It  is  la- 
mentable to  think  how  long  after  our  power  was  firmly 
established  in  Bengal,  wo,  grossly  neglecting  the  first  and 
plainest  duties  of  the  civil  magistrate,  suffered  the  prac- 
tices of  infanticide  and  suttee  to  continue  unchecked.    We 
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decorated  the  temjiles  of  the  false  gods.  We  provided  the 
dancing  girls.  We  gilded  and  painted  the  images  to  which 
our  ignorant  subjects  bowed  down.  We  repaired  and  em- 
bellished the  car  under  the  wheels  of  which  crazy  devotees 
flung  themselves  at  every  festival  to  be  crushed  to  death. 
We  sent  guards  of  honor  to  escort  pilgrims  to  the  places 
of  worship.  We  actually  made  oblations  at  the  shrines  of 
idols.  All  this  was  considered,  and  is  still  considered  by 
some  prejudiced  Anglo-Indians  of  the  old  school  as  pro- 
found policy.  I  believe  that  there  never  was  so  shallow, 
so  senseless  a  policy.  We  gained  nothing  by  it.  We  low- 
ered ourselves  in  the  eyes  of  those  whom  we  meant  to  flat- 
ter. We  led  them  to  believe  that  we  attached  no  impor- 
tance to  the  difference  between  Christianity  and  heathen, 
ism.  Yet  how  vast  that  difference  is!  I  altogether  ab- 
stain from  alluding  to  topics  which  belong  to  divines.  I 
speak  merely  as  a  politican  anxious  for  the  morality  and 
for  the  temporal  well-being  of  society.  And,  so  speaking, 
I  say  that  to  countenance  the  Brahminical  idolatry,  and  to 
discountenance  that  religion  which  has  done  so  much  to 
promote  justice,  and  mercy,  and  freedom,  and  arts,  and  sci- 
ences, and  good  government,  and  domestic  happiness; 
which  has  struck  off"  the  chains  of  the  slave,  which  has 
mitigated  the  horrors  of  war,  which  has  raised  women 
from  servants  and  playthings  into  companions  and  friends ; 
is  to  commit  high  treason  against  himianity  and  civiliza- 
tion." Still  farther  east  than  India,  China  has  heard  tidings 
of  a  true  celestial  emjjire,  from  the  lips  of  apostolic  men, 
who  have  cast  behind  them  all  the  refinement  and  social 
pleasure  of  Europe,  as  Paul  cast  behind  him  the  philosophy 
of  Greece  and  the  lordliness  of  Rome.  Beautiful  is  this 
return  of  the  Christian  morning  from  the  West  to  the  East. 
Christianity  does  not  now  go  forth  against  heathenism,  as 
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in  the  old  crusading  days,  clad  in  visible  armor  and  bearing 
an  earthly  sword.  It  steps  gently  like  tlie  dawn,  its  only 
weapons  the  shafts  of  light,  wearing  the  breast-plate  of 
faith  and  love,  and  for  a  helmet  the  hope  of  salvation. 
Clothed  thus  in  the  armor  of  God,  if  faith  does  not  waver 
and  love  continues  to  burn,  it  xcill  conquer. 


IX. 

THE  MODERN  UNIVERSITY; 

OR, 

EDUCATION  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

Since  Charlemagne,  with  the  instinct  of  a  true  prince, 
set  himself  to  re-illume  the  torch  of  knowledge  in  the 
West,  then  faint  and  flickering  as  if  about  to  expire,  while 
it  still  cast  a  fair  radiance  in  the  East,  in  the  golden  prime 
of  good  Haroun  Alraschid ;  since  sallow  monks,  in  dim 
cloisters,  chid  the  lagging  hours  In  strains  of  ancient  elo- 
quence and  song;  even  since  Pope  Nicholas,  in  the> centre 
of  literature  and  art  at  Bologna,  signed  the  charter  of  the 
University  of  remote  Glasgow; — what  a  change  has  passed 
over  the  face  of  this  western  world !  So  complete,  so  pro- 
found, so  pervasive  has  it  been,  that  our  very  words  have 
changed  their  meaning,  and  bear  the  same  relation  to  their 
former  selves,  that  the  crest  of  the  latest  cotton  lord  bears 
to  the  banner  of  the  old  crusader.  Might  we  not,  for  in- 
stance, puzzle  ourselves  not  a  little,  in  the  attempt  to  rec- 
oncile the  significance  belonging  to  the  term  University, 
in  modern  times,  Avith  that  it  once  bore?  The  meaning  of 
the  word  was,  at  its  origin,  simple  and  definite.  There  had 
been  schools  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  Padua,  Naples, 
Salamanca,  Lyons,  to  mention  uo  more,  could  each  boast  a 
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.st'ininary.  But  tlie  range  of  subjects  over  wliieh  tlieir  in- 
structions extended  was  limited.  In  the  tliirteenth  century 
tlie  school  of  Paris  embraced,  for  the  first  tinu',  within  its 
curriculum,  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences  ;  and,  apjieal- 
ing  to  its  {tdtdium  nnirersale,  challenged  for  itself  the  name 
of  Univei'sity.  The  sphere  of  its  influence  without  was 
universal,  no  less  than  the  range  of  its  subjects  within.  Its 
decrees  affected  tlie  deliberations  of  monarchs.  The  awe 
of  it  lay  upon  peoples,  for  it  was  one  of  the  guardian  pow- 
ers of  the  faith,  and  its  breath  lit  tlie  flames  of  persecution. 
It  was  the  centre  of  attraction  for  all  mIio,  not  desirous  of 
immuring  themselves  in  monasteries,  yet  felt  the  fascina- 
tion of  intellectual  light.  It  alone  afforded  access  to  books: 
and  in  this  lay,  perhaps,  its  greatest  power,  its  noblest  dis- 
tinction. The  character  of  universality  and  soleness  thus 
eminently  belonged  to  the  great  school  of  Paris,  and  it  was 
well  named  a  University.  But  can  any  modern  UniA  er- 
sity,  expressly  so  called,  vindicate  to  itself  a  similar  char- 
acter? Can  any  Sorbonne  now  consign  its  victims  to  the 
flames  ?  Can  any  four  walls  'now  inscribe  upon  their  portal 
that  within  them  alone  burns  the  laraj)  of  knowledge  ? 
Did  not  the  University  change  altogether  the  relation  in 
which  it  stood  to  civilization,  when  it  lost  that  august  and 
all-important  monopoly,  the  monopoly  of  books? 

It  may  look  pedantic,  but  yet  derive  countenance  from 
the  aspect  of  things,  to  say  that  the  modern  University,  if 
we  will  insist  upon  confining  the  word  to  a  significance 
akin  to  that  it  once  possessed,  has  now  extended  itself  over 
the  wliole  world  of  civilization.  The  old  walls,  beaten 
down  by  daring  men,  conspicuous  among  them  John  Faust 
and  Martin  Luther,  have  permitted  the  liglit  they  contained 
to  stream  out  over  the  world,  kindling  illlumination  in  a 
thousand  places.     The  old  University  is  still  hei-e,  but  it 

26* 
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does  no  more  than  somewliat  concentrate  the  rays  it  for- 
merly monopolized.  It  is  a  class-room,  not  a  University. 
Knowledge  is  dispensed  in  all  quarters,  with  little  or  no  ref- 
erence to  it.  If  the  University  must  retain  the  character 
of  univei'sality, —  if  the  University  is  the  sole  seat  of  knowl- 
edge,—  where  can  we  draw  the  furrow  to  mark  its  present 
boundary  ? 

All  this,  it  may  be  exclaimed,  is  commonplace,  and  the 
iteration  of  a  truism  might  be  somewhat  more  concise. 
But  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  remember,  that  truism  is  just 
the  raw  material  from  which  truth — practically  available 
in  clearing  the  ideas  and  dissipating  error  —  is  obtained. 
Truism  in  itself  is  useless  enough :  you  do  not  consider  in- 
genuous youth  profoundly  instructed  when  they  are  famil- 
iar with  the  axioms  of  mathematics ;  but  when  Newton, 
skilfully  availing  himself  of  geometrical  truisms,  proclaims 
a  truth,  at  which  the  Universe  opens  to  the  mind's  eye  in 
endless  perspective,  as  if  again  the  word  had  been  spoken, 
and  mental  had  succeeded  to  physical  light,  do  you  not  ac- 
knowledge a  certain  virtue  in  those  same  original  truisms? 
Is  it  impossible,  to  illustrate  a  small  thing  by  a  very  great, 
that  we,  setting  ourselves  on  some  coigne  of  vantage,  and 
taking  in  our  liand,  by  way  of  spyglass,  this  truism  about 
the  unprecedented  universality  of  the  modern  Univereity, 
may  have  some  glim])ses,  both  into  the  nature  of  education 
in  our  day,  and  into  the  particular  functions  of  what  still 
calls  itself,  distinctively,  a  University? 

The  class-roojns  of  our  modern  University,  of  which,  as 
we  said,  the  express  seat  of  learning  is  one,  are  very  nu- 
mei'ous.  In  every  reading  room,  we  see  such  a  class-room. 
Every  ])ub]ic  library  is  another.  Every  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute is  a  third.  The  Bi'itisli  IVIuseum  must  be  reckoned 
among  our  class-rooms.     The  exhibition  of  1851  was  for  a 
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season  a  wc'll-rro(i\iciit('<l  lootiire  room.  The  American  Con- 
gress and  the  British  Parliament  are  eacli  departments  of 
this  extensive  Institution. 

Who  are  our  professors?  They  are  xory  numerous. 
Their  uniforms,  their  emohiments,  their  subjects,  tlieir 
modes  of  tuition,  are  marked  by  tlie  boundless  diversity  of 
nature.  One  great  class  of  professors  have  been  styled 
"able  editors"  —  ])erhaps  Avith  a  touch  of  irony.  Stand- 
ing in  a  relatiou  to  these,  in  some  res}>ects,  it  may  be,  anal- 
ogous to  that  in  wliich  the  tutors  in  the  old  University 
stood  to  the  occuiiaiits  of  chaii-s,  are  certain  functionaries 
called  repoilers.  These  are  seen  to  advantage  in  a  gallery, 
scrimp  enough  of  room,  overlooking  the  benches  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons.  They  have  in  general  large 
heads,  and  the  look  of  not  being  apt  to  be  carried  off  their 
legs  by  surges  of  parliamentary  eloquence.  Both  the  edi- 
torial professors  ami  their  assistants  have  a  nundjer  of  stu- 
dents so  prodigiously  great,  that  it  would  be  absurd  to 
think  of  collecting  them  under  one  roof.  So  the  instruc- 
tion is  conveyed  by  means  of  a  singular  and  highly  ingen- 
ious mechanism,  invented  by  the  John  Faust  previously 
mentioned.  With  the  aid  of  this  mechanism,  vulgarly 
called  a  printing-press,  the  teachings  of  these  learned  profes- 
sors and  their  tutors  are  brought  within  the  reach  of  mill- 
ions, and  every  household  becomes  a  class-room.  They 
compel  into  their  service  the  intellect,  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical, of  whole  Parliaments  and  Cabinets.  The  speeches 
in  which  honorable  members  condense  the  study  and  re- 
flection devoted  by  each  to  his  chosen  and  particular  sub- 
ject, it  is  theirs  to  bring  into  direct  communication  with 
the  national  mind.  The  practical  education,  Avhich  may 
consist  in  observing  and  considering  the  relations  of  the 
kingdonis  of  the  world,  as  discussed  in  Parliament   and 
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Cabinet,  —  the  mental  influence  which  may  reside  in  the 
mere  contemphitioii,  with  a  comprehensiveness  and  accu- 
racy not  to  have  been  dreamed  of  in  former  ages  of  con- 
temi)orary  world-history,  —  they  are  the  men  who  dispense. 
Did  they  confine  their  discussions  to  the  relations  that  sub- 
sisted between  Rome  and  Carthage,  between  Athens  and 
Sparta,  the}'  would  run  no  risk  of  lacking  recognition  as 
engaged  in  University  instruction.  But  as  it  is  only  the 
commonplace  jH-esent,  of  which  they  take  the  lineaments, — 
commonplace  as  the  soil  of  this  present  Europe,  bearing  in 
it  the  dust  of  all  former  generations,  the  promise  of  all  fut- 
ure harvests,  —  they  are  apt  to  be  thought  not  at  all  on  a 
level  Avith  gowned  professors.  Yet  what  were  all  the  might 
and  power  of  the  Sorbonne,  to  the  influence  they  now 
wield  over  the  destinies  of  men? 

But  ought  we  not  to  assign  a  separate  place  to  those 
modern  dispensers  of  knowledge,  who  are  technically  called 
publishers?  These  have  vastly  increased  the  number  of 
pujjils,  and  daringly  extended  the  i*ange  of  subjects,  in  our 
modern  University.  They  also  use  the  mechanism  pre- 
viously alluded  to.  From  all  corners  of  the  earth,  they 
bring  together  stores  of  knowledge,  and  jjour  them  out  be- 
fore their  students.  By  a  flight  equally  wide  and  silent, 
they  pass  along  the  course  of  time,  snatch  from  every  cent- 
ury the  treasure  it  broods  over  in  the  gathering  twilight  of 
anti(juity,  and  expose  the  jirecious  horde  to  view  in  all  thor- 
oughfares. No  man  can  resist  their  summons,  if  they  only 
command  him  to  teach.  The  Ilumboldts,  the  Leibnitzes, 
the  Laplaces,  the  Newtons,  the  Galons,  the  Strabos,  of  sci- 
ence ;  the  Macaulays,  the  Gibbons,  the  Humes,  the  Carlyles, 
the  Hnllams,  the  Xenophons,  the  Thucydideses,  of  history ; 
theWordsworths,  the  Miltons,  the  Shakspeares,  the  Homers, 
of  poetry ;  in  a  word,  the  great  speakers,  writers,  singers 
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of  :ill  aide's,  travel,  uniler  tlu-ir  j):itron:i<ro,  over  :ill  sliires, 
j)CiR'tr;itu  iiitu  all  ilwclliiigs,  and  (Iclivcr,  night  and  day,  their 
courses  of  professional  instruction.  Through  the  exertions 
of  such  men  as,  say,  Henry  G.  Bohn,  every  one  who  can, 
by  any  effort  of  jtarsiniony,  muster  a  shilling  a  week,  nay, 
a  shilling  a  month,  to  be  employed  for  literary  purposes, 
"who  has  the  necessary  intellect,  and  a  certain  measure  of 
what  also  is  requisite,  leisure,  may  form  for  himself,  a  very 
accurate  notion  as  to  what  the  ])ast  actually  was,  and  hoM' 
far  what  learned  men  have  been  telling  him,  of  the  great 
authors  and  actors  of  antiquity,  may  be  depended  upon. 
There  is  a  certain  intimacy  with  an  author,  which  only  a 
knowledge  of  the  language  in  which  he  M'rites  can  impart. 
The  mode  of  expression  and  the  mode  of  thought  are  so 
closely  allied,  and  the  former  is  so  grajjhically  indicative 
of  the  character  of  an  epoch,  that  whosoever  would  dra- 
matically jircsent  to  his  imagination  any  period  of  the 
world's  histcjry,  will  do  well  resolutely  to  urge  his  way  to 
an  acquaintance  with  its  language.  Who  can  imagine  that 
all  the  authors  whom  Gibbon  marshals  on  his  page,  stepped 
along  with  exactly  the  same  superb  strut  as  tlie  historian 
of  the  Decline  and  F'all  ?  As  translated  by  him,  they  all  do 
80.  But  this  by  no  means  invalidates  the  assertion,  that  the 
contribution  of  abstract  thought  or  concrete  beauty,  which 
any  ancient  philosopher  or  poet  made  to  the  stores  of  the 
race,  can  be  estimated,  with  substantial  correctness,  through 
translation.  On  this  point,  one  fact  is  conclusive.  The 
faith  of  Christendom  rests  on  translation.  Nor  has  it  ever 
been  denied  that,  whatever  their  individual  defects,  the 
vernacular  Bibles  convey,  on  the  whole,  a  correct  idea  of 
the  meaning  and  intent  of  the  original  writers.  Though  ig- 
norant of  Greek  or  Latin,  the  poor  man  of  the  present  day 
may  hear  very  distinctly  the  great  voices  ol  Greece  and 
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Rome.  He  may  judge  for  himself  of  the  nature  and  range 
of  ancient  knowledge,  as  exhibited, — so  the  learned  inform 
him,  —  in  its  final  consummation  and  perfect  form  by  Aris- 
totle. He  may  follow  Plato  in  his  loftiest  flights,  and  learn 
Avhat  was  the  highest  pitch  of  sjiiritualism  and  jnirity  at- 
tained by  ancient  philosophy.  He  may  form  for  himself 
a  conception  of  those  wild  and  gloomy  terrors,  Avhich  he 
has  so  often  heard  connected  with  the  name  of  ^schylus. 
He  may  admire  the  chaste  fervor  of  Sophocles.  He  may 
enjoy  the  light  gracefulness  and  ease  of  Livy.  He  may 
catch  a  glimpse  of  Cicero's  grave  pomposity,  as  he  elabor- 
ates, point  by  point,  his  stately  argument.  He  may  even, 
although  this  is  more  doubtful,  have  some  idea  of  the  ex- 
haustless  vivacity,  the  hearty,  irrepressible,  garrnlousness, 
the  pre-Raphaelite  minuteness  and  dashing  vigor,  the  fiery 
vividness  and  intensity,  of  old  Homer. 

We  suspect  there  Avere  no  functionaries  connected  with 
the  ancient  University,  exactly  correspondent  to  those  lect- 
urers, more  or  less  professional,  who  now,  mmibored  by  the 
tliousand,  perambulate  at  least  Great  Britain  and  America. 
These  are  the  irregulars  of  the  army  of  knoAvledge,  the 
Cossacks,  the  Bnsln-Bazouks,  the  guerilla  fighters.  The 
most  striking  characteristic  of  their  eftorts  is,  probably, 
their  variety,  including  a  degree  of  excellence  as  well  as 
range  of  subject.  There  is,  perhai)s,  no  stage  of  stupidity 
definable,  short  of  ex])ress  idiocy,  at  which  it  becomes  im- 
possible to  compose  a  lecture,  to  wliich  an  audience  may  be 
got  to  listen  for  an  hour.  On  the  other  hand,  Carlyle,  Rus- 
kin,  Thackeray,  have  taken  rank  among  our  public  lecturers, 
and,  while  doing  so,  have  made  most  ini])ortant  and  valuable 
additions  to  our  literature.  Perhajjs  those  old  knights  of  eru- 
dition, wlio  used,  like  admirable  Crichtoun,  to  traverse  Eu- 
ro])e  in  the  JMiddle  Ages,  challenging  the  learned,  at  each 
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University  town,  to  dispute  Avitli  tliem,  made  the  nearest 
a]»|)roacli  tu  our  modern  lecturers. 

This  general  glance  at  the  world-wide  modem  Univer- 
sity reveals  a  prospect,  which  seems  to  us,  on  the  whole, 
cheering.  Viewed  in  one  very  important  light,  educational 
systems,  and  even  political  constitutions,  have  it  for  their 
object  to  put  tools  into  the  hand  that  can  use  them,  to  en- 
able those  specially  gifted  to  speak  or  to  do,  to  obtain  an 
audience  or  a  field.  This  object  is  now,  in  great  measure, 
achieved.  The  ])oorest  child  is  taught  to  read  ;  and  once 
genius  is  in  these  days  taught  to  read,  Avliat  is  it  Avhich  it 
may  not  know?  We  have  heard,  it  maybe,  just  long 
enough,  of  mute,  inglorious  Miltons.  In  no  age  of  the 
world,  can  such  have  been  very  rife.  Will  and  power  gen- 
erally find  or  make  a  way  for  themselves ;  it  is  an  integral 
part  of  their  nature  to  do  so.  Is  it  not  said  that  the  feeble 
mushroom  will  force  its  way  to  the  light,  upheaving  stone 
pavement  ?  Do  we  not  see,  every  sjjring,  the  frail  blade 
])icrcing  the  rude  earth  ?  Xature,  rigidly  economical  in  all 
lier  ways,  does  not  lightly  throw  from  hei-  the  inscrutable 
gift  of  genius.  There  never  yet  fell  the  smallest  grain  of 
Avheat  from  the  great  granary  of  nature  ;  far  less  can  she 
afford  to  lose  a  ]\Iilton,  or  strike  any  like  him  mute.  If  fac- 
ulty has  not  been  originally  given,  no  education  will  sujj- 
])\y  it.  If  genius  exists,  an  awakening  voice  is  all  that  is 
required.  Who  is  so  degraded  that  he  cannot  now  hear 
such  a  voice  ?  If,  by  some  magical  exercise  of  vision,  one 
could  perceive,  beneath  the  tattered  uniform  of  a  little 
crossing-sweeper,  the  ficulties  of  a  Bacon,  a  Newton,  a 
Watt,  he  might  confidently  predict  that  that  crossing- 
sweeper  would  one  day  stand  before  kings. 

But  supposing  there  were  among  our  working  classes,  a 
few,  or  not  a  few,  mute  Miltons,  are  we,  therefore,  to  cou- 
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sider  them  inglorious,  are  we  to  pronounce  them  unre- 
warilcd  ?  Thuugli  it  is  one  grand  result  of  the  general  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge,  that  it  secures  to  society  talents  which 
Avould  otherwise  have  been  lost,  are  we  to  consider  distinction 
or  Avealth  the  highest  reward  for  which  working  men  ought 
to  look  in  pursuing  knowledge?  The  reverse  is  emphati- 
cally the  truth.  No  man  has  risen  to  a  conception  of  the 
peculiar  dignity  belonging  to  him  as  the  possessor  of  mind, 
no  man  has  breathed  the  atmosphere  of  the  i:>oet,  the  phi- 
losopher, the  scholar,  who  cannot  find,  in  the  invigoration 
and  expansion  of  his  own  faculties,  and  the  contemplation 
of  truth  and  beauty  in  themselves,  the  loftiest  inducements 
and  rewards  of  study.  The  ambition  to  impi'ove  one's  po- 
sition in  the  world  is  honorable  and  salutary ;  it  may  hap- 
pen, too,  that  a  mechanical  profession  has  been  originally 
wrong  chosen,  and  that  an  ascent  to  competence  or  opu- 
lence is  possible  only  through  its  abandonment  and  an  en- 
trance upon  literary  pursuits.  But  as  a  rule,  it  may  be  laid 
down,  that  self-culture  ought  to  be  dissociated  from  the 
idea  of  material  advancement,  and  not  contemplated  as  a 
means  of  success.  We  are  deeply  convinced  that  the 
aspirations  after  knowledge  wliich  pervade  our  working 
classes  are  largely  vitiated  by  this  taint  of  selfishness,  by 
low  material  ambition,  whether  directed  chiefly  to  notori- 
ety or  to  pecuniaiy  profit.  To  be  is  in  all  senses  better  than 
to  seem ;  better,  also,  than  to  have.  To  a  true  man,  fame 
is  A'aluable  precisely  in  so  far  as  he  can  solemnly  append 
to  it  his  OAvn  signature.  Biassed  as  we  are  apt  to  be,  in 
forming  a  judgment  of  ourselves,  difficult  as  it  is  to  survey 
ourselves  and  our  lives  in  their  bare,  objective  reality,  the 
approbation  of  his  fellows  will  always  be  an  assistance  to 
a  man  who  can  turn  it  to  account.  Although  every  one 
ought  to  retain  a  right  of  appeal  against  the  jjublic  opinion, 
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and  thouirli  llint  opinion  is,  porlinps,  never  quite  correct  as 
to  any  man,  it  invariably  contains  or  indicates  some  imjjor- 
tant  trutli,  and  eiTS  totally  in  no  case.  Renown  may  thus 
add  substantially  to  a  man's  ha])piness,  by  affirming  and  es- 
tal)]isliing  his  self-respect.  But  the  mere  exaltations  upon 
other  men's  shoulders,  the  mere  being  stared  at  by  foolish 
thousands,  —  this,  no  man  of  any  strength  of  character  will 
care  for,  this  only  the  vain,  the  prurient,  the  feeble  man  will 
regard.  Nor  is  the  attainment  of  a  high  position  in  respect 
of  worldly  possessions  necessary  to  haj)piness.  One  rank  in 
life  may  be,  in  some  respects,  better  adapted  to  yield  enjoy- 
ment than  another ;  but  it  will  be  found  that  severely  im- 
partial nature  works  such  strange  enchantment,  by  her  un- 
noticed ministers,  custom  and  habit,  that  there  is  more  of 
reseml)]  nice  between  all  ranks  than  of  difference  between 
any.  Is  it  in  cruelty  or  in  kindness,  that  the  laborer  is  just 
as  warm  under  his  fustian  jacket,  as  the  duke  i;nder  his  er- 
mine ;  that  the  carriage,  in  which  the  millionaire  lolls  to-day, 
is  not  in  the  least  softer  or  more  ])leasant  to  his  limbs,  than 
the  cab  in  which,  venturing  on  a  bold  stroke  for  once,  he 
went  Avith  his  young  wife  on  a  holiday  excursion  twenty 
years  ago;  that  the  dinner  eaten  in  the  shade  of  the  hedge 
in  the  interval  of  labor,  is  no  whit  less  savory  or  satisfying, 
than  the  turtle  and  champagne,  consumed  beneath  the  blaze 
of  lamps  an<l  to  the  sound  of  music  ?  Doubtless  it  is  in 
kindness,  and  none  the  less  so  that  just  enough  of  benefi- 
cent delusion  is  permitted  to  secure  the  upward  ambition, 
the  striving  attitude,  of  all  ranks.  The  toiler  will  always 
think  of  the  padded  coach  as  supporting  such  aching  bones 
as  those  to  which  he  feels  it  would  be  such  luxury;  the 
hungry  peasant  will  always  think  of  inch  dainties,  as  en- 
joyed with  that  keen  a])petite  which  makes  his  own  crust  as 
Bweet,  if  he  knew  it,  as  the  rich  man's  delicacies.     But  at 
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all  events,  we  may,  on  the  whole,  pronounce,  that  Avhat  is 
generally  understood  as  success  is  in  no  degree  essential  to 
hajjpiness;  that,  while  real  wants  are  su})plied,  and  ac- 
quired wants  are  few,  a  man  is  reasonably  sure  of  attaining 
the  cominon  IcacI  of  human  enjoyment.  What,  then,  are 
those  other  rewards,  beyond  fame  and  fortune,  which  at- 
tend noble  self-culture?  They  are  ill  to  define;  they  are 
of  those  things  not,  seemingly,  intended  for  minute  defini- 
tion :  but  it  is  not  well  with  him  who  can  form  no  idea  of 
them.  So  far,  indeed,  it  is  easy  to  see.  The  natural  activ- 
ity of  eveiy  faculty  is  pi'oductive  of  ])leasure.  The  habit, 
therefore,  of  exercising  the  reason  in  thought,  the  imagina- 
tion in  conception,  the  aesthetic  sensibility  in  the  perception 
of  beauty,  the  memory,  even,  in  storing  up  facts,  will  aiford 
a  most  delicate  and  intense  pleasure.  By  means  of  books, 
a  man  makes  himself  at  home  in  all  times  and  all  countries. 
Whatever  there  is  in  him  of  curiosity,  of  sensibility,  may 
be  gratified.  Aided  by  imagination  and  symj)athy,  he  may 
go  round  the  world  in  his  arm-chair.  But  beyond  all  this, 
which  belongs  to  the  region  of  simple  psychological  fact, 
there  is  a  loftier  reward  attending  the  highest  self-culture, 
not  by  any  means  definable.  Does  not  an  inextinguishable 
instinct  tell  a  man,  that  by  becoming  more  powerful  iii  in- 
tellect, more  true  in  feeling,  more  wide  in  knowledge,  he 
gains  a  step  in  the  order  of  being,  to  which  all  the  distinc- 
tion of  earthly  nobilities  is  but  dust  and  tinsel?  Is  there 
not  an  instinct,  imperishable  as  our  immortality,  assuring 
us  that  thei-e  will  one  day  be  a  grand  equalization,  re-ad- 
justment ratlier,  of  ranks,  in  accordance  with  the  jiatents 
of  nobility  from  Almiglity  God,  possessed  by  each  ?  Yes, 
in  the  bare  fact  that  I  become  a  greater  and  better  man, 
larger  in  faculty  and  knowledge,  more  fitted  to  comprehend 
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this  nnivei'se  and  glorify  my  God,  lies  llie  noblest  incito- 
int-nt  and  the  proudest  reward  of  study. 

It  is  truly  a  stirring  thought,  that  the  man  who  bends  to 
his  Work  in  the  shoj)  (»r  tlie  fun-ow  can  now  cateh  sight,  as 
if  beckoning  him  to  join  them,  of  the  great  of  all  time; 
that  the  modern  University  stands  open  and  cannot  again 
be  closed.  It  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted  that  the  gen- 
eral standard  of  intelligence  among  the  broader  orders  is 
higher  in  these  ages  than  it  ever  was  before.  The  home  of 
the  modeiTi  workman,  with  its  newspajier  an<l  its  shelf  of 
books,  is  a  very  different  place  from  the  serfs  hut  of  the 
olden  time.  Not  the  shallowest,  depend  upon  it,  of  our 
itinerant  lecturers,  but  casts  abroad  seeds  of  thought  that 
here  and  there  take  root.  The  instances  of  self-culture, 
successful  in  the  most  obvious  sense,  furnished  by  recent 
history,  would  fill  a  library. 

But  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  lull  into  the  error  of 
sup})Osing  that  we  have-yet  stated  the  whole  truth,  or  at  least 
that  there  is  no  qualification,  of  an  important  kind,  to  be 
made.  The  modern  University  is  extensive  as  we  have 
seen,  and  stantls  with  its  gates  wide  open.  But  does  ca- 
])acity  to  enter  corresjiond  to  the  com]>reh('nsiv('ncss  of  the 
invitation  given?  If  the  he.iling  waters  of  knowledge  are 
abundant,  can  all  men  drink  of  them?  To  listen  to  plat- 
form oratory,  one  would  be  inclired  to  say  that  the  qiies- 
tion  is  to  be  met  by  an  unqualified  affirmative.  But  a  more 
careful  consideration  reveals  the  fact  that,  however  the  mod- 
ern University  may  stand,  in  regard  to  the  number  of  its 
professors  and  students,  it  can  bear  no  comparison  with  the 
ohl,  in  reference  to  the  degree  of  scholarship  to  which  it 
can  bring  its  children.  We  })erfect  our  sciences,  of  astron- 
omy, of  history,  of  politics,  filling  library  af\er  library;  we 
gather  together  the  fiowerage  of  poetry  from  the  Vedas  of 
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the  Ganges  to  the  Sagns  of  Norway;  we  heap  up,  tier  after 
tier,  the  philosoi^hical  systems  in  which  men  have  attempted 
to  think  out  tlie  secret  of  tlie  workl :  and  having  made  this 
great  treasure-house  accessible  to  all,  we  are  ready  to  ex- 
claim that  the  world  at  length  is  taught,  that  ignorance  can 
exist  no  longer.  More,  we  feel,  we  cannot  do ;  and  it  is 
almost  cruel  to  tell  us  that  our  effort  is  to  a  great  extent  in 
vain.     Yet  the  stern  fact  is  even  so. 

The  physical  ex})ansion  of  modern  times  —  the  extension 
of  man's  dominion  over  nature,  in  all  its  powers  and  in  all 
its  regions,  which  has  marked  the  recent  period, —  has, 
while  adding  to  the  material  resources  of  the  race,  contribu- 
ted also,  in  the  strictest  sense,  to  its  intellectual  advance- 
ment. Every  practical  art  has  a  scientific,  a  theoretic  side. 
Navigation  improves  geogra])hy ;  commerce  promotes  nat- 
ural history;  mining  and  railway  cutting  advance  geology. 
But  inasmuch  as  man  is  capable  of  only  so  much  work  at 
a  time,  and  the  labor  of  the  hand  tends  to  render  impossi- 
ble the  proportionate  labor  of  the  brain,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  enormous  physical  energy  of  the 
present  time  acts  as  a  counteractive  to  the  develojiment  of 
pure  intellectual  energy  among  the  working  classes.  Look- 
ing broadly,  indeed,  at  the  focts  of  the  case,  it  is  safe  to 
make  at  once  tlie  generalization,  that  a  high  st.ate  of  intel- 
lectual culture,  on  the  part  of  the  broadest  class  in  any  com- 
munity, is,  and  must  contiinie,  an  imagination.  The  me- 
chanic, the  miner,  the  ploughman,  who  has  to  lay  down 
daily  his  strength  and  his  time  as  the  price  of  his  daily 
bread,  can  never  become  intellectually  so  cultivated  as  his 
brethren  of  the  more  leisurely  classes.  We  do  not  go  into 
any  invectives  against  the  mammonism  of  the  times.  We 
are  not  of  opinion  that  the  working  classes  have  less 
time  and  strength  left  for  intellectual  exertion  in  the  pres- 
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ent  day,  than  tliey  hatl  at  former  periods.  On  tlie  contrary, 
it  seems  to  us  tliey  never  had  so  much  as  now.  But  there 
are  conditions  attached  to  the  very  existence  of  human  so- 
ciety, under  the  present  dispensation,  which  confine  high 
mental  culture  within  certain  limits.  It  is  easy  to  draw 
fanciful  pictures,  showing  well  on  platfomis,  and  so  life-like 
that  even  a  Lord  Stanley  deceives  by  them  first  himself 
and  then  his  audience,  in  which  the  Avorkman  is  exhibited, 
after  his  ten  hours'  labor,  devoting  his  hour  or  couple  of 
houi-s  in  the  evening,  to  the  pursuit  of  some  science,  to  be 
gradually  and  comfortably  mastered.  But  the  workman 
himself  will  assure  you  of  the  simple  fact,  of  which  physi- 
ological considerations  might  have  previously  convinced 
you,  that  his  mind,  after  ten  hours'  labor,  unless  of  no  ordi- 
nary calibre,  finds  science  insufferably  dull,  and  if  fit  for  any 
exertion  at  all,  falls  back  on  novel-reading.  The  truth  is,  the 
highly  cultivated  have  always  been,  and  will  always  remain, 
a  class.  In  our  days,,  tlie  class  has  widened,  and  it  may 
widen  still  more :  but  a  class  it  remains  and  must  remain. 
There  are,  first,  the  professionally  learned,  those  set  apart 
by  the  community  and  paid  to  instruct  it,  the  occupants  of 
professorial  chairs  and  the  like.  Next,  there  is  the  large 
class  of  leisure,  of  necessity  belonging  to  so  highly  devel- 
oped a  state  of  civilization  as  that  of  Great  Britain  and 
America;  tlie  nobility  of  wealth  and  title,  and  the  whole 
body  of  large  annuitants.  Of  this  class,  the  better  portion 
will  always  signalize  themselves  by  a  love  of  letters.  The 
leanie<l  professions  make  a  class  by  themselves,  directly  rep- 
resenting a  large  amount  of  intellectual  culture.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that,  among  those  actively  engaged  in 
mercantile  jjursuits,  the  opportunities  of  mental  cultivation 
are  not,  on  the  whole,  much  above  those  belonging  to  what 
is  strictly  called  the  working  class.  The  merchant  of  Man- 
27* 
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Chester  or  New  York  is,  after  a  liard  day's  M'ork,  almost  or 
altogether  as  unfit  for  fresh  intellectual  exertion  as  the 
blacksmith  or  carpenter.  He  is  also,  perhaps,  still  more  apt 
to  lose  his  leisure  hours  in  ostentatious,  joyless,  frivolous 
festivity.  His  information  is  apt  to  be  bounded  by  his  daily 
newspaper.  The  nde  begins  to  apply  to  his  case,  which  ex- 
tends over  the  whole  working  class,  that  the  man  Avho  is 
by  nature  uncommonly  endowed,  whose  mental  organiza- 
tion is  of  extraordinary  robustness,  will  overcome  j)hysical 
exhaustion,  improve  the  fleeting  hour,  enter  for  himself  the 
great  modern  University,  and  attain  a  high  standard  of 
mental  culture;  while  his  brethren  in  general  are  capable 
of  but  slight  mental  toil,  and  Avill  enjoy  but  little  mental 
pleasure.  The  Hugh  Miller,  his  hands  bleeding,  his  bones 
aching,  with  jnitting  stone  over  stone  in  tlie  Avet  drain,  will 
find  relaxation,  comfort,  and  the  means  of  advancement,  in 
the  scientific  or  philosophical  treatise;  the  masons  who 
toiled  by  his  side  daring  the  day  will  drowse  and  nod  by 
his  side,  over  the  evening  fire. 

A  consideration  of  those  conditions  of  physical  labor,  by 
which  the  workman  is  jircAcnted  from  availing  himself  of 
the  stores  of  knowledge  now  at  his  command,  is  fitted  to 
incite  i;s  to  lend  all  aid  and  encouragement,  so  far  as  is  con- 
sistent Avith  the  requirements,  scientifically  classified  and 
understood,  of  the  social  system,  to  the  efforts  made  to  put 
a  larger  amount  of  time  at  his  disposal.  Of  all  the  argu- 
ments to  be  urged  in  support  of  their  objects,  by  those 
associations  which  set  themselves  to  secure  a  weekly  half- 
holiday,  a  diminution  of  the  daily  hours  of  labor,  a  release 
of  children  under  a  certain  age  from  all  physical  toil, 
and  so  on,  the  most  powerful  is  that  which  bears  reference 
to  the  abundance  t)f  materials  for  self-culture  provided  for 
the  working  man,  but  wiiich  he,  shut  in  by  the  iron  fences 
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of  tuil,  fp.nnot,  m  any  jjroportionalc  inoasuro,  enjoy.  The 
"work  t.)f'  tlif  world  musl  be  doiu-.  It  will  not  be  done  with- 
out the  lioniy  hand  and  the  sweating  brow.  But  it  is  one 
of  the  grandest  aims  of  eivilization,  so  far  to  relax  the  inten- 
sity of  ])hysieal  labor,  that  mental  labor,  with  its  attendant 
menial  Joys,  will  become  more  and  more  possible.  It  is  a 
poor  and  pusillanimous  political  economy,  wliicU  will  alto- 
gether sacrifice  the  mental  interests  of  the  community  to 
the  j)hysical ;  which  will  shrink  from  continuing  the  child 
at  seliool  until  a  foundation  for  self-culture  is  thoroughly 
laid,  or  which  will  fear  to  insist  that  it  remains,  during  life, 
at  least  possible,  that  a  superstructure  be  raised. 

And  now,  befoi'C  finally  quitting  oiiv  coigne  of  vantage, 
let  us  have  a  single  look  at  the  old  University.  Though 
now  but  a  class-room,  it  has  by  no  means  ceased  to  have 
imj)ortaut  functions.  In  the  olden  time,  it  was  its  |)art  to 
nurse  the  future.  liut  for  its  fostering  care,  infant  knowl- 
edge might  ha\  e  pined  and  die<l.  But  the  babe  waxed  in 
strength,  and  went  abi-oad,  proud  in  acquirement,  boundless 
in  ambition,  in  need  of  no  furllier  nuising,  the  full-grown, 
brawny  Present.  The  University,  wliich  had  been  his  cra- 
«lle,  could  no  longer  be  his  dwelling.  But  the  Past,  an  old 
decrepit  crone,  but  of  great  wisdom,  and  Avhich  the  world 
ought  not  readily  tolet  die,turned  into  the  vacant  halls.  The 
Uni\  ersity  became  the  protector  and  preserver  of  the  Past, 
and  the  dis])enser  of  its  old-w^orld  sapience.  The  Univer- 
sities in  these  days  guard  the  books  of  the  syl>il;  they  guar- 
antee to  the  ])ublic  that  the  treasures  of  antiquity  are  safe; 
an<l  they  give  certification  of  reasonable  correctness  in  that 
translation,  through  which  alone  men  in  general  will  pos-r 
sess  themselves  of  the  thought  of  former  times. 

But'this  is  not  their  sole  use.  They  are,  so  to  speak,  a, 
standing  iudiculiou  of  what  education,  in  the  highest  sense, 
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irmst  always  be.  The  sermon  in  tlieir  old  stones  is  this, 
that  a  certain  separation  from  the  stream  of  general  activ- 
ity, a  certain  calm  and  concentration,  a  certain  deliberation 
and  method,  are  necessary  to  intellectual  culture.  "  The 
grand  school-master,"  says  Carlyle,  "  is  practice ; "  and  if,  in 
using  the  word  education,  we  had  no  special  reference  to 
thought  as  distinguished  from  action,  we  should  not  hesitate 
to  affirm  his  remark.  But  by  the  general  consent  of  man- 
kind, the.  word  is,  on  the  whole,  appropriated  to  that  train- 
ing Miiich  results  specially  in  the  knoidedge  of  old  truth, 
or  the  discovery  of  new,  which  fits  out  the  scholar  and 
.thinker,  as  distinguished  from  the  Avarrior,  the  merchant, 
the  politician.  And  in  order  to  be  educated  in  this  sense, 
in  order  to  attain  the  j^ower  of  viewing  effects  in  their 
causes,  of  embracing  multitudinous  facts  in  broad  general- 
ized views,  of  realizing  past  times  and  men  in  clear  imagi- 
native distinctness,  of  reaching  the  unchanging,  in  truth 
and  beauty,  beneath  that  garb  which  has  varied  in  CA'ery 
age,  the  calm  represented  by  University  life  is  indispensa- 
ble. Of  course,  the  mightiest  men  will  prove  their  sover- 
eignty by  triumphing  o\gy  all  rules.  A  Shakspeare  shows 
you  the  present,  laughing,  fighting,  dancing,  working,  weep- 
ing, with  life  in  every  line  of  the  countenance ;  yet  the 
wealth  of  the  whole  past,  the  perennial  truth  and  beauty 
of  all  time,  are  in  his  ])icture.  And  he  drew  that  picture 
for  the  (Tlobe  Theatre,  perhaps  in  brief  moments  snatched 
from  merriment  and  the  IMcrmaid  Tavern.  But  the  gen- 
eral fact  is  sure;  and  the  stately  old  University  must  ever 
remain  to  us,  to  })roelaim  that  the  atmosphere  of  study  is 
an  atmosphere  of  silence.  It  is  an  emblem  of  the  still- 
ness of  thought,  amid  the  tumult  and  haste  of  action. 

For  all  that  is  said,  on  platforms  and  elsewhere,  in  these 
times,  on  the  subject  of  sell-culture,  the  matter  is,  by  no 
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means,  easy  of  disi-ussion.  Tlic  present  is  a  lime  of  bound- 
less possibility,  but  the  perils  and  temptations  to  which  the 
students  are  exposed  may  also  be  said  to  be  boundless.  If 
there  never  was  a  time  —  and  surely  there  never  Avas  — 
when  a  powerful  intellect,  carefully,  assiduously,  deter- 
minedly aj)p]ied,  could  do  more,-  there  never,  also,  was  a 
time,  when  severe  toil  was  more  necessary,  or  when  airange- 
ment,  selection,  sagacity,  were  less  to  be  dispensed  with. 
Most  earnestly  would  one  say  to  him  who,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  desires  to  educate  lilmself,  Beware  of  seeking  for 
entertainment,  and  insisting  on  the  conjunction  of  amuse- 
ment with  instruction.  The  goddess  of  wisdom,  old  Pal- 
las Athene,  was  a  stern  and  martial  goddess;  she  wore  not 
the  light  scarf  of  the  Xaiad,  nor  courted  the  graces  of  the 
Paphian  Queen;  on  her  head  was  a  helmet,  on  her  brow 
the  austerity  of  truth.  She  re(]uired  a  ])ure  and  total  al- 
leigance,  and  wisdom  and  knowledge  are  apt  always  to 
do  so.  There  are  some  laws  which  do  not  vary;  and  the 
tough  sinews  of  the  Norwegian  pine  will  knit  themselves 
together  on  the  plains  of  Hindostan,  before  strength  of 
character  and  dej)th  of  knowledge  are  attained  without 
severe  exertion.  "Difficulty,"  said  Burke,  "is  a  severe  in- 
structor, set  over  us  by  the  sui)reme  ordinance  of  a  parental 
guardian  and  legislator,  who  knows  us  better  than  we  know 
ourselves,  as  he  loves  us  better  too.  Pater  ipse  colendi  haud 
facilem  esse  viam  voluU.^^ 


X. 

THE    PULPIT    AND    THE    PRESS. 

In  no  age  of  the  world  were  startling  novelties  trans- 
muted into  commonplaces,  and  paradoxes  changed  into  tru- 
isms, so  speedily  as  that  in  which  we  live.  This  remark  is 
itself  a  truism,  and  requires,  therefore,  no  proof  or  illustra- 
tion. But  it  may  not  be  altogether  so  trite  to  observe,  that 
if  these  novelties  acquire  a  speedy  currency,  they  are  apt, 
from  the  very  fact,  to  retain  their  precise  original  form,  with 
the  exact  measure  of  truth,  half-truth,  or  mere  plausibility, 
tliey  at  first  embodied.  An  age  of  travelling  is  an  age  of 
a  thousand  acquaintanceships  and  few  friendships.  You 
see  a  face,  you  enter  into  chat,  you  become  in  a  few  hours 
familiar  with  accent  and  exj^ression,  but  next  day  your 
companion  takes  a  different  route,  and  you  jjart  for  ever. 
The  intimate  and  sympathizing  knowledge,  the  gradually- 
woven  and  well-tested  bonds  of  feeling  and  association,  the 
habitual  regard  mellowing  more  and  more  into  affection, 
which  are  the  characteristics  of  friendshiji,  cannot  so  origi- 
nate. We  imagine  that  our  railway-train  acquaintance- 
ships have  their  parallel  in  our  intellectual  world  :  the  faces 
of  trutlis  are  seen,  but  their  hearts  remain  hidden ;  they 
glance  past  us,  leaving,  it  may  be,  the  recollection  of  their 
outwai'd  form,  but  seldom  embraced  with  thorough  and 
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earnest  eompreliension.  As  in  tlie  (jtlier  c:ise,  too,  tliere  is 
an  extreme  and  ]ierilons  likeliliood  tliat  tlie  homely  or  the 
j.n>r«)un<l  thonglit  attract  no  attention,  wliile  the  gilded 
eountei-feit,  all  smiles  and  plausibility,  be  at  once  and  cor- 
dially accepted. 

It  is  a  remark  common  among  commonplace,  that  the 
newspaper  has  altogether,  or  to  a  large  extent,  superseded 
the  pulpit.  It  was  Mi\  Carlyle,  we  think,  in  '  Sartor  Resar- 
tus,'  who  first  broadly  asserted  tlie  fact.  'A  Preaching 
Friar,'  these  are  his  words,  'settles  himself  in  every  village, 
and  buihls  a  pulpit  which  he  calls  a  newspaper.  There- 
from he  i)rcaches  what  most  momentous  doctrine  is  in  him 
for  man's  salvation  ;  and  dost  not  thou  listen  and  observe?' 
This  is  but  the  key-note  of  a  strain  which  has  since  been 
played  with  a  thousand  variations,  but  without  essential  al- 
teration of  a  single  note  ;  not  a  fresh  gleam  of  light  has,  to 
our  knowledge,  been  shed  upon  the  subject;  the  original 
assertion  has  neither  been  (juestioned  in  itself  nor  pressed 
to  its  consecpiences ;  and  in  the  meantime,  in  all  heads  and 
over  all  columns,  there  float  hazy  notions  of  the  transfer- 
ence of  priestly  functions  from  the  pulpit  to  the  press, 
of  the  prophetic  mission  of  the  journalist,  of  the  destiny  of 
the  broad-sheet  to  regenerate  the  world,  and  so  on. 

AYe  venture  the  assertion,  that  in  all  this  there  is  a  great 
amount  of  superficiality  and  mistake;  that  the  generaliza- 
tion by  which  pulpit  and  press  are  confounded  is  false.  If 
so,  the  matter  may  be  serious.  True  generalization  is  the 
ultimate  fruit  of  philosophy;  false  generalization  is  error 
armed  with  the  sword  of  logic.  True  jreneralization  is  the 
result  of  accurate  induction  ;  the  synthesis  growing  gradu- 
ally out  of  the  analysis :  and  on  the  accuracy  of  the  pre- 
vious analysis  will  depend  the  accui'acy  of  those  particu- 
lar assertions  which  synthesis  empowers.     A  false  generali- 
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zation  covers  innumerable  particular  errors,  and  prevents, 
in  each  case,  the  truth  from  being  known.  In  the  case  be- 
fore us,  for  instance,  if  preacher  and  journalist  are  converti- 
ble terms,  Ave  cease  to  inquire  whether  their  spheres  of  op- 
eration, their  mode  of  mental  action,  the  nature  of  their 
influence,  and  the  tests  by  which  they  are  to  be  tried,  are 
really  the  same  or  different.  By  classing  them  under  one 
appellation,  we  may  be  misinterpi-eting  certain  of  the  most 
important  phenomena  of  our  time ;  Ave  may  be  introduc- 
ing confusion  into  our  entire  theory  of  the  modern  social 
development.  We  think  it  Avill  be  found  not  devoid  of  in- 
terest, and  may  prove  rich  in  suggestion,  to  investigate  de- 
liberately the  Avhole  matter,  and  endeavor  to  read  off"  a  few 
of  the  facts  and  lessons  in  AA'orld-history,  offered  by  the 
present  aspect  of  preaching  and  journalism. 

A  first  glance  at  the  subject  reveals  almost  all  that  has 
hitherto  been  jjerceiA'cd.  The  influence  of  the  pulpit  does 
not  bulk  so  largely  in  the  public  eye  as  it  did  in  former  ages. 
Not  to  mention  the  time  Avhen  the  monastery  Avas  the  re 
treat  of  learning  and  the  source  of  knoAvledge,  hoAv  diflfer- 
ent  Avas  the  state  of  matters  Avhen  Knox  thundered  against 
Queen  Mary  from  the  pulpit  of  St.  Giles's,  or  when  the  di- 
Adnes  met  at  Westminster!  In  the  Avhole  age  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, the  pulpit  Avas,  more  or  less  expressly,  a  political 
institution.  The  j^reacher  was  a  politician.  His  words,  de- 
liA-^ered  to  his  congregation,  determined  royal  marriages, 
thinned  or  croAvded  the  ranks  of  political  parties,  directed 
the  movements  of  armies.  Whatever  may  noAV  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  leading  article  of  a  modern  ncAvspaper,  was 
then  more  or  less  directly  treated  of  in  the  ])ulj)it.  Knox, 
it  has  been  said,  Avas  a  kind  of  king  in  Scotland  ;  Hender- 
son was  one  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  his  day.  The  blind 
veneration  for  the  clergy  Avhich  had  marked  the  ages  of 
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Popery,  was  .succco<1e«l  l>y  a  more  reasonable  deference,  tliat 
seemed  as  secure.  Endowed  no  longer  in  the  jiopular  es- 
teejn  with  religions  inlallihility,  tlie  ministers  could  not 
alienate  that  i)ower  which  was  the  necessary  result  of  their 
intellectual  superiority — ^tlicir  breadth  of  view  and  extent 
of  culture.  They  were  the  guides  of  public  opinion.  They 
had  the  ear  of  the  community.  The  necessary  result  was, 
that  they  wielded  indirectly  a  vast  civil  power ;  that  the 
attempt  to  put  down  Knox  would  have  been  resented  as  wc 
should  now  resent  an  interference  Avitli  the  freedom  of  tlie 
press,  and  that  the  prerogative  of  Charles  was  less  power- 
ful than  the  popularity  of  Roundhead  preachers.  The 
altered  state  of  things  is  obvious.  The  Church  has  receded 
from  direct  jjolitical  influence,  and  the  press  has  advanced 
in  towering  prominence.  Queen  Elizabeth  tuned  her  pul- 
pits ;  a  politician  of  the  Long  Parliament  hearkened  dili- 
gently for  the  public  voice  as  expressed  by  the  clergy ;  a 
modern  politician  trims  his  papers,  or  ratlier  finds  that  it  is 
no  longer  possible  to  tnm  them,  and  takes  to  trimming  his 
own  sails  instead.  It  never  occurs  to  him  to  ask  what  is 
the  burden  of  the  discourses  of  Plenry  Melvill  or  Mr.  Bin- 
ney ;  but  he  quietly  endorses  the  mandate  of  The  Times. 
The  Covenanting  ministers  have  been  much  blamed  for 
their  doings  in  Leslie's  camp  on  Doon  Hill  before  the  bat- 
tle of  Dunbar ;  it  is  upon  'our  own  correspondents'  that  the 
wrath  of  all  who  dare  to  be  angi-y  on  the  subject  is  ])oured, 
when  tliey  look  towards  the  Allied  Camp  of  Sebastopol. 
The  united  and  resolute  demand  of  the  London  jjvess,  on 
certain  subjects,  no  ministry  can  defy  ;  we  arc;  not  sure  that 
any  ministry  could  long  defy,  on  an  imj)ortant  question  of 
general  policy,  the  full  power  of  The  Times.  The  (xood  Re- 
gent leaned  on  Knox;  Sir  Robert  Peel  formally  thanked 
Capt.  Sterling  for  his  leading  articles.     To  one  who  reads 
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The  Times  carefully  during  the  sitting  of  Parliament,  it 
becomes  almost  startling  to  observe  how  parliamentary 
measures  are  suggested,  decreed,  or  whiffed  aside,  by  that 
remarkable  power.  It  is  one  of  our  distinct  j)olitical  agen- 
cies, an  unforscen  growth  among  British  institutions,  and 
very  singularly  supplementing  our  constitution.  Nature 
and  fact  always  outrun  theory ;  a  Timps  newsjjaper  is  too 
much  for  an  Abbe  Sieyes.  And  not  only  by  direct  politi- 
cal discussion  do  our  newspapers  and  magazines  govern  us : 
they  affect  our  whole  mode  of  thought.  Gradually  spring- 
ing out  of  our  system  of  social  life,  they  now  overshadow 
it;  and  it  would  not,  perhaps,  be  carrying  the  analogy 
too  far  to  say,  that  in  that  gourd-shadow  only  stunted 
herbs  and  sickly  flowers  will  grow.  But  Ave  need  not  ex- 
tend these  remarks.  The  tendency  in  the  public  mind  is 
not  to  underrate  but  to  exaggerate  the  power  of  the  press, 
and  as  all  the  information  necessary  to  our  discussion  is 
patent  to  every  reader,  we  are  safe  in  assuming  it  in  his  pos- 
session as  we  jjroceed. 

The  broad  view  we  have  taken  indicates  that  first  impres- 
sion, beyond  which,  we  have  said,  there  has  yet  been  no 
progress.  In  general,  the  impression  is,  beyond  question, 
correct.  But  does  it  exhaust  the  subject?  The  influence 
of  the  pulpit  has  receded  from  observation :  has  it  ceased 
to  act?  There  are  certain  facts  which  may  lead  us  to  hesi- 
tate before  returning  an  answer  in  the  affirmative.  It  is  clear, 
to  begin  with,  that  the  press  has  the  lion's  share  of  dec- 
laration and  of  declamation  on  the  subject.  It  is  heard  per- 
petually; it  alone  speaks  directly  on  political  questions;  and 
its  tendency  is  decided  to  sneer  at  and  underrate  the  intel- 
ligence and  influence  of  the  clergy.  On  questions  of  for- 
eign policy,  too,  where  Englishmen  in  general  are  peculiarly 
ignorant,  and  in  all  economic  discussions,  the  influence  of 
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tlie  press  is  jciramoiiiit.  Hut  ;i  keen  observer  iiuiy  luivc 
perceived,  tliat  tliere  is  a  class  of  questions  in  connection 
with  wliieli  tliat  iiiriuence,  as  exerted  on  Parliament,  very 
remarkably  fails.  These  are  questions  which  have  more  or 
less  a  religious  character.  We  shall  instance  one  or  two, 
irresistibly  suggestive  of  some  other  influence  to  counteract 
that  of  journalism. 

The  voice  of  the  ruling  portion  of  the  London  press  is 
unanimous  on  the  subject  of  the  admission  of  the  Jews  to 
Parlianient.  The  whole  of  that  intellectual  world  specially 
representefl  by  the  press  approves  the  measure.  Yet  it  has 
been  lost  in  the  Houses,  and  will  probably  continue  to  be 
lost.  Again,  the  ruling  press  of  London  demands,  with  im- 
portunate unanimity,  that  the  British  Museum  and  the  pic- 
ture galleries  be  thrown  open  to  the  public  on  Sundays. 
We  do  not  think  there  is  any  probability  that  Parliament 
will  accede  to  the  demand.  The  opening  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  may  be  regarded  as  a  separate  question,  and  here, 
too,  there  is  the  like  unanimity  on  the  part  of  the  press, 
with  the  like  refusal  on  the  part  of  Parliament.  On  the 
subject  of  education,  the  dominant  London  i)ress  may  be 
said  to  have  but  one  opinion.  The  theological  distinctions 
which  encumber  the  question  are  declared  unworthy  of  dis- 
cussion. They  arc  made  the  subject  of  fierce  and  uncom- 
promising derision.  A  system  of  national  education  is  im- 
portunately demanded.  When  you  enter  Parliament,  the 
scene  is  completely  changed.  The  network,  which  before 
seemed  of  dew  and  cobwebs,  to  be  brushed  aside  with  care- 
-less  facility,  is  converted  into  a  fence  of  iron.  Scheme  af- 
ter scheme  is  pro})Osed  ;  scheme  after  scheme  is  discussed  ; 
speeches  are  spoken  by  the  stricken  hour,  day  after  day, 
week,  perhaps,  after  week;  honorable  members  draw  upon 
their  vital  enertjies   to  the  shorteniiii;  of  their  invaluable 
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lives  ;  ])age  after  page  is  printed  on  broadsheet  and  in  blue- 
book  ;  and  the  conchision  is— nothing!  Theological  ques- 
tions determine  the  issue.  You  are  in  a  different  atmos- 
phere from  that  of  the  press. 

Wliat  is  the  cause  of  all  this  ?  We  believe  it  is,  that  the 
indirect  influence  of  the  clergy  is  far  more  powerful  than  is 
believed.  It  pervades  the  vast  middle  class.  It  tells  in 
elections.  Not  concerning  itself  with  subjects  of  general 
politics  or  social  economy,  not  consciously  intermeddling, 
save  in  a  very  small  and  silent  Avay,  in  any  department  of 
'politics,  it  exercises  a  mighty  and  penetrating  influence  in 
what  is  perhaps  the  most  natural,  appropriate,  and  healthful 
manner.  The  great  fact  is  unquestionable,  that  in  the  Avhole 
range  of  questions  connected,  directly  or  indirectly,  with 
religion,  the  press  speaks  on  one  side,  and  Parliament  votes 
on  another.  The  fact  must  be  accounted  for;  and  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  Radical  journalist  was,  to  a  cer- 
tain considerable  extent,  in  the  right  as  to  fact,  though  in 
the  spirit  of  his  remark  Ave  do  not  in  the  least  agree,  when 
he  declared,  in  reference  to  political  action,  that  'the  white 
chokers  are  choking  us  all.'  Of  the  relative  influence  of 
the  pulpit  on  our  general  modes  of  thought,  we  do  not  yet 
speak. 

We  have  found  that  the  exclusive  political  influence 
whiclj  we  are  at  times  apt  to  attribute  to  the  press,  is  by  no 
means  in  its  j^ossession.  In  cases  in  which  the  influence  of 
the  Church  admits  of  being  exhibited — and  we  might  have, 
cited  questions  more  distinctively  ecclesiastical,  in  which  eccle- 
siastical influence  is  still  more  direct  —  that  influence  is  eas- 
ily traceable.  But  may  this  not  lead  us  further  to  a  distinct 
limning  out  of  the  several  si)licres  of  the  modern  pulpit  and 
the  modern  press?  May  we  not  have  discovered  a  key, 
not  only  to  the  peculiarities  of  their  respective  political  in- 
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fluence,  but  to  their  artioii  upon  our  wliole  social  life?  Let 
it  be  remarked,  that  we  institute  a  liistorieal,  not  a  pliilo- 
sopliical  inquiiy.  We  do  not  ask,  \\liat  are  tlie  legitimate 
provinces  of  religion  and  litciature,  of  press  and  pulpit,  as 
they  might  be  fi\"c«l  by  theoiy,  but  what  are  the  provinces 
which  the  course  of  events — the  application  of  new  me- 
chanical agencies,  and  the  unconstrained  progress  of  the 
human  mind  —  have  assigned  them  ? 

As  Christianity  embodied  in  itself  principles  which  searched 
more  deeply  into  human  nature  than  any  system  which 
ever  acted  upon  the  human  mind,  as  it  touched  deeper  affin- 
ities, and  awoke  more  comprehensive  elements  of  joint  and 
several  action,  than  had  jireviously  entered  into  civilization, 
80  the  Reformation  brought  these  into  more  perfect  devel- 
opment and  wider  action  than  had  been  Avitnessed  in  any 
previous  century  of  the  Christian  era.  It  awoke  to  new 
energy  forces  A\hich  had  been  but  partially  engaged  in  work- 
ing out  the  Reformjition  itself  As  a  rule  which  may  be 
pronounced  universal,  revolutions  were  in  former  ages  ef- 
fected by  conscious,  intelligent,  reasoning  units,  and  by  un- 
conscious, unreasoning,  merely  consenting  masses.  It  looks 
different  in  Greece  and  Rome,  but  was  not  in  reality  so : 
the  freemen  themselves  were  in  those  kingdoms  a  class.  In 
certain  countries,  at  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  the  people 
were  enlightened  and  convinced  by  a  gradual  and  sponta- 
neous progress;  but  even  in  such  instances  the  heads  of  the 
movement  were  the  powers  that  be  ;  and  in  countries  which 
will  occur  to  all,  the  Reformation  was  almost  entirely  a  po- 
litical revolution.  But  it  was,  humanly  speaking,  the  last 
great  intellectual  revolution  which  can  be  so  characterized. 
When  it  was  completed  three  great  fetters  Avei'e  for  ever 
struck  from  the  limbs  of  those  nations  which  acce|)ted  it  as 
the  latest  development  of  civilization.  Slavery  had  been 
28* 
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previously  destroyed  in  Europe  ;  ecclesiastical  infallibility 
was  now  discarded ;  and  the  monopoly  of  knowledge  was 
doomed  by  the  discovery  of  the  printing-press.  Modern 
history  is  the  mad  gambolling,  or  the  free  and  graceful  move- 
ment, of  the  nations  from  whose  limbs  these  fetters  fell 
away.  Proclaiming  loudly  the  doctrme  of  private  judgment, 
the  political  theologians  and  theological  politicians  of  the 
Reformation  allied  themselves  with  another  power,  whose 
epoch  was  inaugurated  by  the  printing-press  —  the  power 
of  education.  Education  and  the  priuting-press  opened  new 
fields  of  information  and  speculation  to  multitudes,  who  had 
never  dreamed  either  of  extensive  information  or  original 
speculation.  Xew  departments  of  intellectual  exertion  re- 
quired new  intellectual  laborers.  May  it  not  be,  then,  that 
it  is  not  so  much  the  contraction  of  the  sphere  of  religious 
and  clerical  influence  which  marks  the  modern  age,  as  the 
expansion  of  the  whole  province  over  which  intellectual  in- 
fluence is  exercised  ?  May  not  all,  or  almost  all,  that  is 
done  by  the  newspaper,  the  magazine,  and  the  volume,  be 
supplementary  to  what  was  done  of  old  time  by  the  pulpit  ? 
May  not  the  press  and  the  pulpit  be  the  types  and  represen- 
tatives of  i:)erhaps  the  most  grand  and  important  of  all  the 
developments  of  the  great  modern  principle  of  dimsion  of 
labor  f  INIay  they  not  symbolize  a  separation  between  the 
distinctively  moral  and  the  distinctively  intellectual  provin- 
ces, paralled  in  no  previous  age,  but  necessary  to  the  con- 
summation of  human  culture ":'  To  ask  the  question,  is  to 
receive  its  affirmative  answer.  It  becomes  perfectly  evident 
to  one  who  glances  along  the  period  of  our  modern  devel- 
opment, that  there  has  grown  up  a  demand  for  knowledge 
which  the  pulpit  caimot  supply,  and  wliirh,  it  does  not  seem 
unreasonable  to  say,  it  ought  not  to  supply,  A  vast  and 
powerful  profession  has  arisen  to  meet  the  new  demand. 
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It  is  in  the  n:itural  course  of  events  that  ])ress  and  pulpit 
have  Ix'en  sevoretl,  and,  if  we  l<K>k  fairly  into  the  jilienonie- 
non,  we  may  jind  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  cause  of  lamenta- 
tion. 

They  are  nowise  the  deepest  intinences  of  whicli  we  are 
the  most  conscious.  Unconscious  influences,  which  emerge 
into  consciousness  only  m  the  pain  or  dreariness  of  their 
discontinuance,  arc  the  most  powerful.  A  child  is  not  con- 
scious of  its  mother's  love.  It  is  around  him  like  mild  sun- 
shine pervadinsr  the  atmosphere,  coloring  all  things,  but 
itself  unseen.  It  smiles  upon  him  in  his  sleep.  It  makes  a 
little  place  of  rest  around  him,  in  which  every  wind  is  tuned 
to  melody.  Tt  is  when  it  ceases  that  it  is  known.  It  is 
when  the  mother's  smile  of  universal  indultrence,  of  uncon- 
strained, uncalled-for  care,  is  taken  from  the  face  of  the 
world,  and  stern,  exacting,  merciless  demand  is  written  in 
its  every  iron  line,  that  the  want  is  felt.  The  most  powerful 
influences  of  nature  are  all  of  an  unobserved,  steady,  gentle 
nature,  realized  most  acutely  in  their  cessation.  So  it  is 
with  light.  So  it  is  with  dew.  So  it  is  with  the  gentle 
rain  that  droppeth  from  heaven.  The  healthful  operations 
of  natui-e  are  never  spasmodic  ;  a  fact,  by  the  way,  which 
we  commend  to  Professor  Aytoun,  as  the  strongest  and  most 
stnctly  scientific  proof  ])iioduciblo  that  the  spasmodic  school 
in  poetry  is  a  mistake.  We  imagine  that  the  influence  of 
religion,  and,  we  scruple  not  to  say,  of  the  clergy,  in  our 
modern  system  of  life,  is  somewhat  of  this  sort.  Sitting 
monotonously  in  your  pew  from  Sunday  to  Sunday,  hearing 
the  same  psalms  or  hymns  sung,  listening  to  sermons  wh.ich 
have  at  least  that  characteristic  of  art,  that  they  can  be 
contemplated  as  wholes  as  soon  as  the  exordium  and  first 
head  arc  despatche<l,  and  having  texts  repeated  in  your  ear 
with  which  you  are  Jiot  only  pei'fectly  familiar,  Itut  which 
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constantly  recur  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbatli,  you  are  apt  to 
conclude  that  your  mind  is  altogether  unaffected,  and  that 
a  total  cessation  of  attendance  would  occasion  no  change 
whatever  in  your  prevailing  moods  and  opinions.  But  ex- 
pei'ience  of  a  foreign  land,  where  there  was  no  weekly  wor- 
ship, might  work  a  change  in  your  impressions.  The  Sab- 
bath bell  has  a  sacredness  and  a  charm  when  heard  across 
the  sea.  You  might  perceive  a  something  stealing  over  the 
mind  difficult  to  define,  but  marking  a  real  and  by  no  means 
auspicious  change;  a  certain  spiritual  dryness;  a  comparative 
absence  of  reverence  and  child-like  looking  of  the  soul 
towards  Heaven ;  an  infrequency  of  scriptural  associations  and 
imagery  ;  a  discontinuance  of  that  mental  condition  which 
belongs  to  the  state  in  which  life  is  a  prayer  and  work  indeed 
worship.  We  do  not  here  speak  at  hap-hazard ;  we  believe 
that  we  mention  a  fact.  And  we  cannot  doubt  that  an  in- 
fluence of  the  nature  we  have  indicated,  very  largely  per- 
vades British  society.  Nay,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that, 
however  unseen,  this  influence  does  more  really  to  mould 
the  national  character,  and  has  a  more  powerful  hold  upon 
the  public  mind,  than  that  of  the  press.  The  modern  church 
may  be  different  from  the  old  cathedral.  The  solemnity  of 
Gothic  pillars  and  dim-lit  lofty  isles  m.ay  be  wanting.  But 
merely  to  look  upon  the  faces  of  a  congregation  met  on  that 
business  so  inseparably  associated  with  man  in  all  ages  —  to 
worship  God  —  merely  to  do  homage  weekly  to  the  Most 
High— this  must  send  earnest  influences  into  the  recesses  of 
the  soul. 

May  it  not  have  fceen  in  the  essence  of  Protestantism  thus 
to  separate,  and  we  may  hope,  spiritualize,  the  clerical  influ- 
ence ?  The  religion  which  Paul  preached  was  to  change 
institutions  from  within.  It  freed  the  slave,  yet  it  left  on 
him  his  bodily  fetters.     It  encouraged  no  rebellion'  to  the 
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ruling  powers,  but  it  breathetl  a  spirit  into  c-ivilization  which 
was  to  cause  it  to  arise  on  new  pinions,  leaving  its  old  form 
to  moulder  in  the  dust.  We  think  this  i-onsideration  suffi- 
cient to  impose  at  least  a  cauticm  upon  those  who  rashly 
exclaim  that  the  clergy  ought  to  strive  to  regain  an  influence, 
which  it  is  by  no  means  proved  they  have  lost,  bv  preaching 
upon  the  cliaracteristics  of  the  age,  having  I'ecourse  to  fresh 
stores  of  scientific  imagery,  and  so  on.  Such  general  dec- 
larations we  always  hold  conclusive  evidence  that  the  speaker 
has  regarded  the  subject  only  in  that  broad,  unreflecting 
way  so  characteristic  of  a  journalistic  age.  It  is  of  course 
the  duty  of  the  Christian  clergy  to  aj)ply  Christianity  to 
every  new  want  and  development  of  the  age ;  to  show  how 
the  imperishable  spirit  can  enter  into  all  forms,  and  animate 
all  agencies.  It  is  its  duty,  too,  as  it  is  that  of  every  body 
of  men,  to  watch  with  reverence  and  joy  the  unveiling  of 
the  august  brow  of  Nature  by  the  hand  of  science,  and  to 
be  ready  to  call  mankind  to  a  worship  ever  new.  But  the 
day  which  witnesses  the  conversion  of  our  ministers  into 
political  or  philosophical  speculators,  or  scientific  lecturers, 
will  witness  the  final  decay  of  clerical  weight  and  influence. 
The  developing  powers  of  civilization  have  relieved  the 
clergy  of  certain  functions,  put  these  into  diflferent  hands, 
and  remitted  them  to  purely  j^astoral  work  ;  are  we  to  make 
these  circumstances  positive  arguments  why  they  should 
merge  the  specialties  of  their  office  in  a  score  of  vapid,  in- 
definite, and,  perhaps,  ephemeral  novelties? 

It  may  be  Nvorth  while  to  look  this  great  result  of  Prot- 
estantism fairly  in  the  face.  It  brings  us,  if  we  mistake  not, 
into  the  neighborhood  of  truths  of  the  very  highest  import- 
ance, available  for  the  destruction  of  errors  w'hich  exercise 
a  subtle  and  pernicious  influence  on  our  national  life.  Is 
there  not  a  rightness,  a  propriety,  a  consistence  at  once 
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with  nature  and  Christianity,  in  encircling  the  clerical  pro- 
fession with  an  exclusive  siDirituality,  in  defining  its  functions 
as  more  strictly  pertaining  to  the  Sabbath,  and,  while  nar- 
rowing the  sphere  of  formal  worship,  in  extending  the  sphere 
of  a  worship  as  truly  real  and  Christian  as  formal  worship, 
OA'er  that  whole  field  of  life  which  the  New  Testament  seems 
to  point  to  its  embracing?  "The  hour  cometh,"  said  our 
Saviour  to  the  woman  of  Samaria,  "  and  now  is,  when  ye 
shall  neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem,  worship 
the  Father."  "  Whether  therefore  ye  eat,"  says  the  apostle 
Paul,  "  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory 
of  God."  And  again,  "  Whatsoever  ye  do  in  word  or  deed, 
do  all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  giving  thanks  to  God 
and  the  Father  by  Him."  Has  the  Christian  world  yet 
really  possessed  itself  of  the  significance  of  such  words  as 
these  ?  Has  it  fully  appreciated  the  fact  that  Christianity 
is  a  consecration  of  life,  not  of  times,  seasons,  and  j^laces, 
in  life  ?  Has  it  fully  apprehended  the  scope  and  effect  of 
that  transmutation,  by  which,  when  steeped  in  the  light  of 
Christian  devotion,  all  the  natural  operations  of  the  human 
brain  and  hand  cease  to  be  common  and  unclean  ?  To  go 
to  church  every  day,  there  to  offer  iip  prayers  to  a  God  more 
propitious  than  elsewhere,  to  have  places  of  worship  always 
standing  open,  that  the  passer  by  may  turn  aside  to  worship, 
to  have  days  of  religious  holiday  scattered  over  the  year, 
—  all  this  has  a  look  of  sanctity  and  religion,  which  prevails 
greatly  with  excitable  young  persons,  Avith  Puseyite  weak- 
lings, and  the  like.  But  the  spirit  of  true  Christianity,  of 
true  and  robust  Protestantism,  is  the  breath  of  a  stronger 
life  than  this.  It  does  not  call  the  mechanic  to  the  church: 
but  it  makes  the  Avorkshop  a  temple.  It  hallows  the  duties 
of  the  six  days,  and  makes  all  true  work  worship.  Over 
the  husbandman  in  the  field,  over  the  miner  in  the  pit,  over 
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the  sailor  on  the  ocean,  it  spreads  the  canopy  of  one  wide 
temple-roof.  The  week-day  psalm  is  the  immeasurable  hum 
of  labor,  the  ringing  of  a  thousand  hammers,  the  roar  of  a 
thousand  engines.  The  week-day  prayer  is  the  earnestness 
with  which  a  man  bends  to  his  work,  feeling  himself  God's 
workman,  and  looking  up  for  his  blessing.  And  the  grand 
division  of  labor  which  we  have  discovered  has  marked  off 
a  clergy  for  the  week-day.  The  literary  class  is  the  priest- 
hood of  the  laboring  days.  It  is  their  function  to  aid,  so  far 
as  is  necessary  by  speech,  the  general  work.  It  is  their 
function  further,  to  bring  out  in  full  and  vigorous  action  all 
those  powers  of  intellect,  imagination,  sensibility,  which 
expatiate  in  the  lields  of  science,  philosophy,  and  poetry, 
whose  direct  operation  is  distinct  both  from  conscience 
and  the  devotional  foculty,  but  which  are  of  God's  appoint- 
ment, and  in  their  natural  development  as  beautiful  and 
sinless  as  the  trees  of  the  forest  and  the  lilies  of  the  field. 
To  minister  to  these  powers  truly  and  well,  to  be  led  aside 
by  no  sinful  and  debasing  selfishness,  to  write  and  speak  as 
God's  servants,  are  the  duties  of  the  week-day  clergy.  The 
duties  of  the  Sabbath  clergy  are  as  well-defined  as  theirs, 
in  correspondence  with  the  general  distinction  between  the 
weekday  duties  and  the  Sabbath  duties.  In  the  one  case, 
there  is  the  worship  of  labor ;  in  the  other  case,  the  worship 
of  rest.  We  cannot  here  enter  upon  any  proof  or  discus- 
sion with  regard  to  the  duty  of  Sabbath-keeping.  We  must 
suppose  readers  to  agree  with  what  is  our  profound  convic- 
tion, that,  were  the  Bible  not  once  consulted  on  the  subject, 
the  natural  and  unbiassed  heart  and  conscience,  collaterally 
assisted  by  the  i)liysical  and  mental  powers,  would  urge  upon 
man  one  day  in  the  seven  of  worshipj)ing  rest.  The  man 
or  nation  has  fillen  from  a  normal  and  a  felicitous  condition, 
which  does  not  we3kly  lay  down  the  instruments  of  physi- 
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cal  and  intellectual  toil,  and  permit  the  purely  devotional 
part  of  human  nature  to  arise  towards  God.  To  aid  men 
in  this  worship  of  rest  is  the  business  of  the  clergy,  distinc- 
tively so  called.  They  guide  in  the  worship  of  rest,  in  that 
Sabbath  worship,  strictly  a  type  of  the  celestial,  in  which 
labor  is  suspendetl.  To  confoimd  the  functions  of  the  two 
orders  of  clergy  is  an  important  error.  The  sermon  must 
not  be  a  leading  article,  or  lecture :  the  leading  article  or 
treatise  must  not  be  a  sermon.  The  sermon  is  adapted  to 
that  state  of  mind  in  which  worship  is  the  work:  the  lead- 
ing article  to  that  state  of  mind  in  A\'hich  work  is  worship. 
Whate\  er  is  bad  in  its  kind  is  unchristian :  nothing  that  is 
good  in  its  kind,  and  remains  in  its  place,  is  profane.  The 
distinction  between  profane  and  religious  literature  is  false 
and  pernicious.  No  moral  tagged  onto  the  end  or  inscribed 
on  every  page  will  make  a  slovenly  treatment  of  a  scientific 
or  historical  subject  Christian  :  no  absence  of  direct  refer- 
ence to  religion  can  make  a  thorough  treatment  of  natural 
truth  profane. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  there  is,  in  the  actual 
world,  no  such  thing  as  a  mathematical  line.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  lay  down  with  geometrical  exactness  the  line 
between  the  clerical  and  literary  classes,  between  the  duties 
and  functions  of  the  Sabbath  and  those  of  the  week-day. 
But  we  are  convinced  that  the  principle  we  have  indicated, 
that  of  the  comparative  severance  between  spiritual  and 
intellectual  truth,  is  one  of  vital  importance  to  an  intelli- 
gence of  the  modern  epoch.  And  it  would  be  to  the  advant- 
age both  of  the  press  and  the  pulpit  that  there  was  a  better 
understanding  as  to  their  respective  spheres  and  functions. 
Meanwhile  we  turn  again  to  the  ecclesiastical  clergy. 

It  is  not  demanding  too  much  in  favor  of  the  body  of 
these  men  to  say,  that,  apart  from  their  strictly  professional 
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labors,  they  exercise,  from  tlii-'ir  position,  a  moral  influence 
ujion  the  community  of  a  nature  on  tlie  whole  benign.  It 
is  dithcult,  in  this  relation,  to  speak  of  thu  Churches  of 
Scotland  and  of  England  indiscriminately.  We  do  not  by 
any  means  assail  even  the  relative  morality  and  godliness 
of  the  English  clergy.  But,  excluding  the  Dissenters,  there 
are  circumstances  which  render  it  difticult,  from  the  com- 
plication of  questions  entering  into  the  consideration,  to 
form  a  judgment  beforehand  of  the  probable  standard  of 
morality  among  the  English  clergy.  On  the  one  hand,  there 
are  higher  prizes  in  the  English  Church  than  are  held  out 
by  any  ecclesiastical  body  in  Scotland ;  on  the  other,  there 
is  a  possibility,  if  not  a  probability,  of  drudgery  and  pov- 
erty, and  there  are  circumstances  of  favoritism,  to  be  con- 
templated by  one  entering  the  English  Establishment,  which 
do  not  present  themselves  to  the  aspirant  to  the  ministry  in 
any  Scottish  denomination.  Stiiking  the  average  over  the 
island,  we  think  it  must- bo  conceded  that,  in  the  vast  majoi"' 
ity  of  cases,  the  incitements  of  ambition,  and  the  desire  of 
wealth,  would  urge  young  men  to  look  towards  some  other 
profession  rather  than  the  Church,  It  is  a  supposition,  not 
only  warranted  by  all  hihiian  charity,  but  urged  upon  lis  by 
the  facts  of  the  case,  that  the  large  majority  of  young  men 
entering  the  ministry  are  drawn  towards  it  by  noble  and 
lofty  niotives  —  by  a  certain  revolt  of  the  celestial  prin- 
ciple within  from  the  materialism  and  mammonism  of  our 
age  —  by  a  felt  aftinity  with  works  of  benignity  and  ad- 
vancement—  by  an  experienced  power  to  find  a  life-occupa- 
tion and  a  life-enjoyment  apart  froni  the  common  aims  and 
vulgar  ambitions  of  the  world.  This  a  jyriori  consideration 
is  strengthened  by  regarding  the  average  character  of  our 
clergy.  With  the  most  perfect  deliberation  we  express  the 
'""onviction,  that  the  Christian  ministry  of  the  British  Isles 
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is  at  present,  on  the  whole,  a  gloiy  ant]  a  lilessing  to  the 
land.  They  have  their  sliortcomings,  and  there  are  excej)- 
tions;  but  there  is  enough  left  to  justify  our  assertion. 
Somewhat  to  our  surprise,  we  have  lit  upon  a  most  gratify- 
ing confirmation  of  our  Avords  in  one  of  the  books  of  Mr. 
Thackeray,  a  man  wlio  is  fearless  not  only  in  attacking  the 
bad,  but  also,  what  is  now,  perhaps,  still  more  difiicult  and 
dangerous,  in  acknowledging  the  good.  Mr.  Thackeray 
writes  as  follows:  —  "And  I  know  this,  that  if  there  are 
some  clerics  A\ho  do  wrong,  there  are  straightway  a  thous- 
and newspapers  to  haul  up  those  unfortunates,  and  cry,  Fie 
upon  them,  fie  ujxjn  them  !  while,  though  the  press  is  always 
ready  to  yell  and  bellow  excommunication  against  these 
stray  delinquent  i)arsons,  it  somehow  takes  Aery  little  count 
of  the  good  ones  —  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  honest  men 
who  lead  Christian  lives,  who  give  to  the  poor  generously, 
who  deny  themselves  rigidly,  and  live  and  die  in  their  duty, 
without  ever  a  newspaper  paragraph  in  their  favor.  My 
beloved  friend  and  reader,  I  Avish  you  and  I  could  do  the 
same;  and  let  me  Avhisper  my  belief,  eittre  770us,  that,  of 
those  eminent  philosophers  Avho  cry  out  against  j^arsons  the 
loudest,  there  are  not  many  Avho  have  got  their  knoAvledge 
of  the  church  by  going  thither  often.  But  you  Avho  have 
ever  listened  to  village  bells,  or  have  Avalked  to  church  as 
children  on  sunny  Sabbath  mornings ;  you  Avho  h.ave  ever 
seen  the  parson's  Avife  tending  the  sick  man's  bedside,  or 
the  toAvn  clergyman  threading  the  dirty  stairs  of  noxious 
alleys  upon  his  sacred  business,  do  not  raise  a  shout  Avhen 
one  of  these  falls  aAvay,  or  yell  Avith  the  mob  that  howls 
after  him." 

This  is  as  a]  p.-ojiriate  and  consistent  Avith  fact  as  it  is  gen- 
erous. The  yell  of  triumph  emitted  by  the  London  jn-ess 
•when  anything  seems  to  cast  discredit  on  the  clergy  —  as 
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on  the  late  occasion  of  Archdeacon  Sinchiir's  charge  —  is 
])uculiarly  offensive,  antl  not  less  })eculiaily  absuril.  If  the 
clergy  are  affected  with  a  most  objectionable  theological 
nervousness,  and  do  at  times,  in  their  public  appearances, 
justify  the  charge  of  wordiness,  we  should  think  no  jour- 
nalist in  the  kingdom,  with  a  spark  of  common  honesty  in 
his  composition,  would  stand  to  a  denial  that  the  morality 
of  the  press  is  incomparably  inferior  to  that  of  the  pulpit. 
The  subject  is  one  on  which  we  could  exjiatiate  indetinitely, 
but  it  is  (piite  unnecessary.  It  is  matter  of  common  noto- 
riety that  journalisni  has  become  almost  universally  a  trade, 
and  that  the  most  earnest,  perhaps  the  only  hopeful,  ex- 
hortation one  would  address  to  journalists,  is,  that  they 
should  conduct  their  trade  on  the  safest  commercial  princi- 
ple, and  stick  to  honesty  as  the  host  jjolici/.  The  dishonest 
recklessness  occasionally  exhibited  in  the  London  press  gives 
rise  to  really  startling  reflections. 

Since  we  have  partially  contrasted  the  professions  of  which 
we  treat,  in  a  moral  ])oint  of  view,  Ave  may  contrast  them 
briefly  as  spheres  of  talent.  We  find  the  expression  of  a 
very  general  idea  on  this  subject  in  the  last  number  of  the 
"Westminster  Review;"  —  "Given  a  man  with  moderate 
intellect,  a  moral  standard  not  higher  than  the  average, 
some  rhetorical  affluence  and  great  glibness  of  speech,  what 
is  the  career  in  which,  without  the  aid  of  birth  or  money, 
he  may  most  easily  attain  power  and  reputation  in  English 
society  ?  Where  is  that  Goshen  of  mediocrity  in  which  a 
smattering  of  science  and  learning  will  pass  for  profound 
instruction,  where  platitudes  will  be  accepted  as  wisdom, 
bigoted  narrowness  as  holy  zeal,  un(;tuous  egotism  as  God- 
given  piety  ?  Let  such  a  man  become  an  evangelical 
preacher,  he  will  then  find  it  possible  to  reconcile  small 
ability  with  great  ambition,  supcrticial  knowledge  with  the 
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jyrestige  of  erudition,  a  middling  morale  "with  a  high  repu 
tation  for  sanctity.  Lot  iiiin  shun  practical  extremes,  and 
be  ultra  only  in  what  is  purely  theoretic ;  let  him  be  strin- 
gent on  predestination,  but  latitudinarian  on  fasting;  mi- 
flinching  in  insisting  on  the  eternity  of  punishment,  but  dif- 
fident of  curtailing  the  substantial  comforts  of  time;  ardent 
and  imaginative  on  the  pre-millennial  advent  of  Christ, 
but  cold  and  cautious  towards  every  other  infi'ingement  of 
the  status  quo.  Let  him  fish  for  souls,  not  with  the  bait  of 
inconvenient  singularity,  but  with  the  drag-net  of  comfort- 
able conformity.  Let  him  be  hard  and  literal  in  his  inter- 
pretation only  wlien  he  wants  to  hurl  texts  ^t  the  heads  of 
unbelievers  and  adversaries,  but  wlien  the  letter  of  the 
Scriptures  presses  too  closely  on  the  genteel  Christianity  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  let  him  use  his  spiritualizing  alem- 
bic, and  disperse  it  into  thin  ether.  Let  him  preach  less  of 
Christ  tlian  of  Anti-christ ;  let  him  be  less  definite  in  show- 
ing what  sin  is,  than  in  showing  who  is  the  man  of  sin  ;  less 
expansive  on  the  blessedness  of  faith,  than  on  the  accnrsed- 
ness  of  infidelity.  Above  all,  let  him  set  up  as  an  interpre- 
ter of  prophecy,  and  rival  'Moore's  Almanack'  in  the  pre- 
diction of  jjolitical  events,  ticlcling  the  interest  of  hearers 
who  are  but  moderately  spiritual,  by  showing  how  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  dictated  problems  and  charades  for  their 
benefit,  and  how,  if  they  are  ingenious  enough  to  solve 
these,  they  may  have  their  Christian  graces  nourished  by 
learning  precisely  to  whom  they  may  point  as  the  "horn 
that  had  eyes,"  "  the  lying  prophet,"  and  the  "  unclean  spir- 
its." In  this  way  he  will  draw  men  to  him  by  the  strong 
cords  of  their  passions,  made  reason-proof  by  being  bap- 
tized with  the  name  of  piety.  In  this  way  he  may  gain  a 
metropolitan  pulpit;  the  avenues  to  his  church  will  be  as 
crowded  as  the  passages  to  the  opera;  he  has  but  to  print 
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his  prophetic  sermons,  and  Innd  tliem  in  liliic  and  gold,  and 
they  will  adorn  the  drawing-room  table  of  all  evangelical 
ladies,  who  will  regard  as  a  sort  of  pious  "  light  reading  " 
the  demonstration  that  the  i)rophecy  of  the  locusts,  whose 
sting  is  in  their  tail,  is  fulfilled  in  the  fact  of  the  Turkish 
commander  having  taken  a  horse's  tail  for  his  standard,  and 
that  the  French  are  the  very  frogs  predicted  in  the  Reve- 
lations, 

'  Pleasant,  to  the  clerical  flesh,  under  such  circumstances, 
is  the  arrival  of  Sunday !  Somewhat  at  a  disadvantage  dur- 
ing the  week,  in  the  presence  of  working-day  interests  and 
lay  splendors,  on  Sunday  the  preacher  becomes  the  cynosure 
of  a  thousand  eyes,  and  predominates  at  once  ever  the  am- 
phitryon  witli  Avhom  he  dines,  and  the  most  captious  mem- 
ber of  his  church  or  vestry.  lie  Inis  an  immense  advantage 
over  all  other  pul^lic  speakers.  The  platform  orator  is  sub- 
ject to  the  criticism  of  hisses  and  groans.  Counsel  for  the 
plaintiif  expects  the  retort  of  counsel  for  the  defendant. 
The  honorable  gentleman  on  one  side  of  the  House  is  liable 
to  have  his  facts  and  figures  shown  up  by  his  honorable 
friend  on  the  opposite  side.  Even  the  scientific  or  literary 
lecturer,  if  he  is  dull  or  incompetent,  may  see  the  best  part 
of  his  audience  slip  out  one  by  one.  But  the  preacher  is 
completely  master  of  the  situation  —  no  one  may  hiss,  no 
one  may  depart.  Like  the  writer  of  imaginary  conversa- 
tions, he  may  put  what  imbecilities  he  pleases  into  the 
mouths  of  his  antagonists,  and  swell  with  triumph  when  he 
has  refuted  thorn.  He  may  riot  in  gratuitous  assertions, 
confident  that  no  man  will  contradict  him  ;  he  may  exercise 
perfect  free  will  in  logic,  and  invent  illustrative  experience ; 
he  may  give  an  evangelical  edition  of  history,  with  the  in- 
convenient  facts  omitted.  All  this  he  may  do  with  impimity, 
certain  that  those  of  his  hearers  who  are  not  sympathizing 
2d* 
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are  not  listcnincr.  For  the  press  lias  no  band  of  critics  whet 
go  the  round  ot"  tlie  churclies  and  chapels,  and  are  on  tlie 
watch  for  a  slip  or  defect  in  the  j^reacher,  to  make  a  "feat- 
ure" in  their  article.  The  clergy  are,  practically,  the  most 
irresponsible  of  all  talkers.  For  this  i-eason,  at  least,  it  is 
well  that  they  do  not  always  allow  their  discourses  to  be 
merely  figurative,  but  ar.e  often  induced  to  fix  them  in  that 
black  and  white,  in  which  they  are  open  to  the  criticism  of 
any  man  who  has  the  courage  and  patience  to  treat  them 
with  thorough  freedom  of  speech  and  pen.' 

"We  do  not  deny  that  there  are  touches  of  truth  here  ;  per- 
haps, as  the  daguerreotype  of  the  particular  minister  whom 
the  writer  had  in  view,  the  description  has  certain  points  of 
accuracy  and  suggestion.  But,  as  a  fair  representation  of 
the  talents,  requirements,  and  difficulties  of  the  popular 
preacher,  it  is  grossly  and  palpably  at  fault.  Pass  from  the 
particular  to  the  general,  and  it  is  at  once  seen  to  fail.  The 
methods  by  which  the  depicted  personage  is  so  easily  to  se- 
cure popularity,  are  not  an  altogether  unfair  representation 
of  Dr.  Cunnning's  general  manner ;  but  it  is  Dr.  Cumming's 
manner  alone ;  Ave  cannot  recall  a  single  instance  of  similar 
methods  having  been  similarly  successful.  The  other  two 
points,  besides  dealing  in  prophetic  lore,  which  can  be  partic- 
ularized in  this  description  of  the  popular  preacher,  are  the 
general  assumption  of  glib  mediocrity,  and  the  assertion  of 
publ'c  irresponsibility.  We  can  adduce  a  fact  or  two  which 
cut  the  theory,  in  l)oth  respects,  across,  as  with  a  scythe. 
First  of  all,  it  is  a  fact  for  which  we  can  vouch  our  own  ex- 
perience, and  for  which  Ave  appeal  fearlessly  to  those  aaIio 
are  acquainted  with  the  state  of,  at  least,  our  Scottish  Uni- 
versities, that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  highest  talent 
in  the  college  class  passes  into  the  Church.  "VVe  do  not  re- 
fer to  the  mere  plodders,  to  the  slow,  sure,  unimpassioned 
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followers  of  tlu'  st('j>s  of  their  fathers,  who  are  rcinovod 
equally  from  bluiuler  and  brilliaiu-y,  but  to  the  really  superior 
fellows,  those  who  arc  beyond  question  the  most  substan- 
tially and  symmetrically  gifted,  wl»o  disjilay  a  fine,  glad  recip- 
iency for  every  kind  of  culture,  and  are  devoid  neither  of 
character  nor  of  originality.  Of  these  we  assert  that  a  very 
large  projmrtion  out  of  all  our  college  classes  enter  the  min- 
istry. Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  effect  of  the  cleri- 
cal profession  on  ability,  it  cannot  be  asserted  that  it  does 
not  set  out  with  its  full  share  of  the  youthful  talent  of  tlie 
country.  We  shall  grant  that,  in  this  respect,  there  may  be 
a  decided  ditference  between  England  and  Scotland.  That 
fatal  influence,  which,  wherever  it  comes,  eats  out  excellence 
like  a  oanker;  that  pernicious  principle,  which  is  a  practical 
infraction  of  God's  laws,  to  the  extent  of  impiety  and  blas- 
phemy ;  that  formula,  by  which  there  is  a  local  habitation, 
a  name,  and  a  certain  consecration  gi\en  to  what  nature,  in 
her  effort  t(jwards  perfection,  sets  herself,  specially  and  uni- 
versally, to  combat;  that  legalized  hijustice  to  the  individual 
and  the  nation,  by  wliich  the  one  is  crushed  below  the  level 
to  which  inboi'n  and  most  sacred  impulses  compel  him  to 
aspii'c,  and  the  other  deprived  of  that  inheritance  of  talent 
which  God  alone  can  give,  and  which  is  the  most  princely 
of  his  earthly  gifts,  — favoritism,  casts  its  shadoAV  over  the 
English  Church,  But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  even  this 
evil,  precious  as  the  talent  is  which  it  must  turn  aside  from 
the  Church,  does  not  altogether  avert  ability.  Let  any  one, 
who  imagines  that  it  does,  read  the  life  of  Arnold,  and  con- 
sider who  were  his  class-fellows  at  Corpus.  But,  next,  let 
lis  see  how  the  reviewer's  pleasant  little  theory  will  consist 
with  the  success  in  general  attained  in  the  clerical  profession. 
If  so  shabby  an  outfit  of  ability  is  needful  as  that  of  which 
he  favors  us  with  a  catalogue,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  pop- 
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ulnv  preachers  must  be  plentiful.  Taking  one  thing  with 
another,  no  test  of  the  talent  required  in  any  profession  is 
more  reliable  than  the  relative  number  of  those  who  win  its 
prizes;  and,  in  the  same  general  view,  no  test  of  real  talent 
is  superior  to  that  of  legitimate  and  noble  success  in  life.  It 
is  superior  even  to  the  competition  in  an  University  class. 
Every  psychologist  knows  that,  however  true  to  their  pecu- 
liar standard,  and  however  valuable  in  practice,  all  the 
schemes  by  Avhich  the  human  mind  is  mapped  into  express 
faculties  and  emotions,  are  incomplete,  and  may  be  fallacious. 
In  accordance  with  such  schemes,  every  system  of  academic 
education  mu^  be  framed.  The  consequence  is  that,  though 
on  the  whole  accurate  in  fixing  the  relative  talent  of  those 
whose  intellectual  culture  they  subserve,  they  cannot  be 
deemed  infallible.  In  the  individual  case,  there  may  be  a 
balance  of  faculties  too  subtle  for  any  analysis  generally  ap- 
plicable. There  may  be  some  lurking  capacity  or  aptitude 
which  has  been  brought  into  no  psychological  category. 
There  may  be  some  new  and  delicate  mental  coloring  which 
meets  all  attempts  at  classification  with  the  defiance  of  gen- 
ius. But  nature  is  true  to  herself;  she  will  recognize  her 
own  most  cunning  workmanship ;  and  therefore  it  is,  that 
in  the  general  commerce  of  life,  in  the  struggles  for  profes- 
sional preferment,  in  the  natural  outgoing  of  feeling  and  fac- 
ulty in  congenial  action,  there  may  be  displayed  or  develop- 
ed capacity  to  convince  or  sympathy  to  draw,  whose  exist- 
ence had  been  indicated  by  no  previous  test.  Now,  what- 
ever may  be  the  cause,  success  in  preaching,  as  tested  by 
popularity,  is  at  least  as  rare  as  success  in  any  of  the  learned 
professions.  There  are,  in  round  nuTubers,  twenty  thousand 
preachers  in  this  island.  Of  these  it  may,  on  the  whole,  be  said 
that  they  desire  popularity ;  not  by  any  means  for  its  own 
sake,  or  known  by  that  name,  but  as  a  necessary  form  of  evi- 
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dcnce  tliat  tlicir  ininistrations  aro  impressive.  In  Scotland, 
as  every  one  is  aware,  there  is  abroad  among  tlie  clergy  an 
earnest  spirit  of  emulation  and  noble  ambition  ;  they  strive 
with  all  their  energy  to  excel ;  and  among  the  junior  clergy 
of  England,  the  same  fact  must,  despite  all  hindrances,  hold 
good.  Yet,  how  many  of  our  clergy  attain  even  a  local 
celebrity  ?  How  many  of  them  attain  a  national  reputation  ? 
To  the  tirst  question,  we  shall  answer,  Xot  so  much  as  ten 
per  cent. ;  to  the  second,  Xot  so  much  as  five.  We  found 
that  the  clerical  body  secured  to  the  full  its  share  of  the  na- 
tion's talent.  We  now  find  that,  when  this  talent  is  applied 
to  its  peculiar  work,  applied  with  determined  energy  and 
desire  to  succeed,  it  is  only,  at  the  utmost,  in  five  cases  out 
of  a  hundred  that  success  is  attained.  How  is  this?  It 
can  be  accounted  for  only  by  supposing  that  ])ulpit  popular- 
ity is  not  so  easy  to  secure  as  our  reviewer  imagines.  Call 
it  what  you  like — tact,  iancy,  feeling,  fluency  —  the  popu- 
lar preacher  must  possess  somo  quality  which  is  uncommon. 
Men  of  acknowledged  talent  have  egregiously  failed  as 
preachers.  Foster  desired  earnestly  to  succeed,  strove  res- 
olutely, and  emptied  his  chapels  thoroughly.  Arnold  would 
have  valued  puljnt  acceptability  very  much,  but  he  never, 
to  any  extent  worth  remark,  obtained  it.  We  could  point 
to  men  in  our  own  day  of  j)0werful  logical  fiaculty,  of  vast 
knowledge,  of  unquestioned  piety,  who  have  never,  though 
they  would  conscientiously  have  prized  it,  reached  populai-- 
ity.  We  would  advise  the  reviewer  to  make  the  experi- 
ment on  his  own  behalf  Let  him  try  to  become  a  popular 
preacher.  He  may  find  it  not  so  easy  to  make  the  Qgg 
stand  on  end. 

Our  own  i?npression  is,  that  a  universal  mediocrity  of 
character  is  jirecisely  Avhat  never  succeeds  in  the  pulpit. 
Dull  uniformity,  however  proper  and  orthodox,  has  not  a 
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chance.  It  in  r.atlier  some  conspicuous  quality  in  which 
a  particuhir  man  is  different  from  all  others,  that  attracts 
attention  ;  and  even  this  must  be  of  a  peculiar  nature.  The 
result  of  mature  consideration  has  with  us  been,  that  we 
can  neither  explain  the  phenomenon  of  popularity,  nor  lay 
down  rules  for  its  attainment.  The  preacher,  too,  is  born. 
Like  the  poet,  he  may  have  a  feeble  logical  f:\culty  ;  like  the 
poet,  he  may  abhor  the  investigation  of  e\idence,  the 
details  of  tact,  the  study  of  statistics ;  but,  like  tlie  poet,  lie 
must  possess  some  indefinable  gift,  by  virtue  of  which  men 
flock  round  him  and  love  to  listen. 

A  valuable  light  is  cast  upon  this  sulyect,  as  we  pass  on 
to  consider  that  other  assertion  of  the  Westminster  critic 
as  to  the  irresponsibility  of  the  pulpit  orator.  Counsel  re- 
2)lies  to  counsel,  honorable  gentlemen  upset  the  arguments 
of  honorable  gentlemen,  but  there  is  no  voice  or  answer  as 
the  honey-dew  of  pulpit  oratory  fads  upon  tlie  congregation. 
The  preacher,  is,  therefore,  shall  we  conclude,  irresponsible  ? 
Of  course.  Precisely  as  the  newspaper  editor  is  irresponsi- 
ble, who  pens  his  articles  without  even  the  criticism  of  list- 
less eyes  and  nodding  heads.  Precisely  as  the  Westmin- 
ster writer  is  irresi:)onsible,  when  he  sends  his  manuscript  by 
post  to  his  literary  liege  lord  or  corrects  the  proof  when  it 
is  to  come  before  the  public  eye.  Strange  to  relate,  the  ir- 
responsible editor  writes  as  if  a  responsibility  lay  upon  him; 
he  fancies  he  beholds  the  eye  of  the  indulgent  reader  —  the 
most  merciless  of  human  existences — following  his  pen. 
Singular  to  consider,  the  W(>stminster  author  writes  in  the 
lively  consciousness  of  the  fact,  that  if  the  public  dislike  his 
lucubrations,  his  wary  superior  will  indicate,  in  terms  of  op- 
pressive compliment,  that  the  article,  or  articles,  must  be 
discontinued.  Might  not  one  who  enlightens  the  Avorld  on 
so  large  a  scale  as  our  clever  friend,  have  hit  upon  the  pro- 
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found  observation  tliat,  in  ortler  to  l>o  popnl.ir,  a  man  must 
be  liked?  Byron  thouy:lit  that  Roberts  must  Iiavc  known 
from  the  sale  of  his  review  that  there  could  be  no  very  ex- 
tensi\*e  sellini;  without  buying;:.  The  Westminster  writer 
would  have  puzzled  him  with  his  ])opularity  without  prefer- 
ence. As  a  rule,  nien  prefer  dozing  on  the  sofa  to  dozing 
in  church  ;  where  there  is  much  sleeping,  there  will  soon  be 
vacant  ])ews.  The  fact  f)f  the  matter  is  obvious,  and  to 
overlook  it  is  to  practise  a  singular  legenknuiin  upon  one's 
self.  The  hiss  is  unnecessary  in  the  church ;  audible  criti- 
cism is  quite  superfluous ;  a  resi3ondent  might  often  be  a 
valuable  assistant  in  keeping  up  interest.  The  cessation  of 
the  steady,  clear,  piercing,  miited  gleam  of  a  thousand  eyes 
is  sufficient;  the  restlessness  and  indifference  of  the  congre- 
gation announce  the  departure  of  populai'ity  as  certainly  as 
the  most  lierce  outcry  of  a  public  assembly.  And  has  the 
reviewer  fairly  considered  all  that  the  popular  preacher  has 
to  do,  all  with  which  he  has  to  contend?  The  advocate, 
the  honorable  gentleman,  and  the  speaker  on  a  public  plat- 
form —  particular  difficulties  as  unquestionably  lie  in  their 
several  ways  —  have  all  one  great  advantage.  Their  sub- 
ject is  new,  its  interest  is  fresh.  But  the  preacher  discourses 
on  themes  with  which  his  audience  have  been  familiar  from 
infancy.  Whatever  expectation  hangs  npon  his  Mords  has 
peculiar  reference  to  himself;  a  new  truth  is  not  lo<;ked  for, 
but  he  is  expected  to  set  some  old  truth  in  a  new  light ;  he 
.has  to  create  an  interest,  and  sustain  it  from  week  to  week, 
though  hisdoctiinal  beliefs  ai'c  marked  by  no  novelty,  and  the 
sources  of  almost  all  his  imagery  have  been  drawn  npon  a 
thousand  times.  If  he  becomes  monotonous,  if  he  fails  in 
animation,  if  he  is  too  shallow  or  too  profound,  too  exclu- 
sively commoni)lace  or  too  erudite,  too  barely  logical  or  too 
loosely*  rhetorical,   his  ])opularity  is  sure  to  decay.      Dr. 
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Camming  is,  we  have  said,  an  individual  and  peculiar  in- 
stance ;  liis  style  ofpreacliing  is  his  own  ;  it  is  a  style  which 
hardly  exists  in  Scotland,  the  land  of  preaching,  and  which 
certainly  leads  to  no  popularity  in  North  Britain.  To 
preaching,  in  general  all  we  have  said  applies. 

Our  observations  have  unconsciously  assumed  an  apolo- 
getic tone.  We  have  had  to  clear  away  a  certain  amount 
of  rubbish  before  proceeding  on  our  way.  We  must  now 
somewhat  alter  the  tenor  of  our  remarks.  It  cannot,  we 
think,  be  denied  that  tliere  are  grounds  for  the  prevailing 
idea,  that  the  clerical  intellect  lacks  the  clearness  and  logi- 
cal power  pertaining  to  the  advocate  or  journalist.  Be  he 
what  he  may  in  his  own  sphere,  a  minister  makes  a  bad 
platform  speaker  and  a  bad  book-writer.  A  reporter  will 
tell  you  that  clerical  speeches  admit  of  remarkable  conden- 
sation, and  if  tlie  books  produced  by  acceptable  preachers 
within  the  'last  thirty  years  were  collected,  they  would  form 
a  pile  of  confusion,  commonplace,  and  verbosity  worthy  to 
enthrone  a  modern  goddess  of  dulness.  In  the  case  even 
of  preachers  of  commanding  genius,  the  general  literary 
inability  remains.  Dr.  Chalmers  was  a  man  of  such  genius. 
His  original  endowment  was,  M^e  are  assured,  one  of  the 
noblest  to  be  met  with  in  these  latter  ages.  In  the  2)ulpit 
he  was  irresistible.  lie  gave  an  impulse  to  the  moral  and 
intellectual  life  of  Scotland.  His  books  are  valuable,  and 
may  live  long.  They  are  great  masses  of  truth  and  fervor. 
But,  as  we  jDcruse  them,  the  feeling  that  their  author  was 
a  preacher  at  all  times,  and  a  preacher  only,  is  perpetually 
present ;  we  long  for  the  calm  tracking  of  ideas  wliich  Ave 
expect  in  a  book  ;  we  want  tlie  deliberate  meeting  of  objec- 
tions, the  accurate  observance  of  plan,  tlic  gradual  evolution 
of  the  argumentative  chain,  which  ought  to  cliaracterize  a 
production  intended  for  a  world-wide  audience  and  a  lasting 
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lame.  Butler  could  not  preach  like  Chalmers,  Imt  what  a 
different  author  is  Chalmers  from  Butler!  The  Scottisli 
preacher  could  never  divest  himself  of  the  consciousness  of 
his  congregation,  and  books  whiih  are  magnificently-ex- 
panded sermons  must  be  denied  the  approval  of  art. 

AVe  cannot  ignore  the  i)henomenon  we  have  been  consid- 
ering.    In  business-like  dealing  with  facts,  in  logical  acute- 
ness,  the  clerical  body  seems   beyond   (piestion  deficient. 
The  reason  is  easily  perceived,  and  nowise  compels  a  conclu- 
sion generally  unfavorable  to  the  intellectual  capacities  of 
the  clergy.      It  may  be,  that  the  clerical  jirofession  fur- 
nishes a  more  complete  jiractical  culture  for  the  mind,  while 
law  and  journalism  ^of^iar partienhir  faculties.     Two  young 
men  of  equal  capacity  pait  company  after  quitting  college, 
the  one  becoming  an  advocate,  the  other  a  clergyman.    For 
ten  years  they  follow  their  professions.     The  lawyer  has 
acquired  the  eye  of  a  lynx ;  he  can  untie  the  most  intricate 
knots;  he  can  think  out  a  whole  train  of  argument  from 
the  trace  of  a  foot  on  the  sand.     But  his  soul  is  clear,  cold, 
passionless;  it  cuts  like  a  razor,  but  suggests  that  the  final 
end  of  the  human  mind  is  to  have  a  razor's  edge.     The 
clergyman  has  fallen  far  behind  his  classfellow  in  argumen- 
tative skill.     I  lis  mind  has  been  engaged  in  spreading,  di- 
lating, representing,  attiring  ideas,  not  in  grappling  with 
new  facts,  and  searching,  with  swift  urgency,  for  the  links 
of  that  harness  by  which  they  can  be  yoked  to  a  conclusion. 
.He  has  been  in  the  habit  of  addressing  himself  to  the  emo- 
tions as  Avell  as  the  i)ure  intellect.     He  has  made  it  his 
business  to  bring  to  act  upon  men  those  subtle  but  potent 
influences,  which  it  is  useless,  if  not  impossible,  to  attempt 
to  reduce  under  logical  formula;  influences  of  reverence, 
of  admiration,  of  love,  of  the  contemj)lation  of  moral  ex- 
cellence ;    and   familiarity  with   such   influences,  both   as 
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pi'eachei-  and  j^astor,  is  to  him  that  culture  which  perpetual 
consideration  of  facts  in  their  logical  relations  is  to  the 
lawyer.  Tlie  journalist  occui^ies  a  middle  position  between 
advocate  and  preacher.  He  dare  not  be  so  diffuse  as  the 
pulpit  orator ;  he  must  not  be  so  barely  argumentative  as 
the  special  pleader.  His  mind  is  furnished  with  a  perpet- 
ual gymnastic  in  discussing  the  endless  succession  of  new 
events.  He  must  generalize  with  sj^eed,  he  must  arrange 
with  clearness,  he  must  accustom  his  memory  to  carry  facts. 
His  teaching  function  is  now  extremely  limited ;  Mr.  Cob- 
den  used  to  tliink  it  ought  to  be  dispensed  with  altogether. 
In  a  platform  speech,  in  a  discussion  relative  to  business 
matters,  he  will  be  more  curt,  clear,  and  pointed,  than  the 
clergyman.  But  Ave  may  well  doubt  whether  his  profession 
is  so  noble  a  culture  as  that  of  the  latter.  It  is  remarkable, 
by  the  way,  that  men  who  have  failed  signally  as  pi-eacliers 
have  notoriously  succeeded  as  joui-nalists,  Avhile  wie  are  not 
aware  of  the  case  having  been  reversed. 

In  one  respect,  however,  the  circumstances  of  tlie  jour- 
nalist are  more  favorable  to  mental  health  than  those  which 
encircle  the  clergyman.  The  preacher  may  be  keenly  alive 
to  all  that  is  necessary  to  maintain  him  in  his  popularity ; 
but  he  is  under  great  temptations  to  mistake  the  meaning 
and  limits  of  that  popularity.  In  no  position  in  the  woi-ld 
is  there  so  great  an  aptness  to  confound  the  voice  of  a  few 
with  the  judgment  of  mankind,  the  partial  applause  of  a 
generation  whh  the  admiration  of  posterity.  We  are  so 
much  the  creatures  of  inlluence,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, that  there  is  no  man  who  values  intellectual  health, 
and  does  not  care  for  sugar  in  tlie  mouth,  but  will  desire  to 
work  in  secret,  and  to  know  as  little  as  may  be  of  his  celeb- 
rity. Mankind,  besides,  is,  on  the  whole,  savagely  exacting; 
there  can  be  no  doubt  yf  it ;  and  as  it  is  >vell  always  to 
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know  timliT  wliat  adamantine  conditions  we  work,  it  is  per- 
ilous to  liave  tlie  world's  criticism  tempered  liy  the  indul- 
gence of  a  congreujation.  The  popular  minister  is  surrourided 
l»y  an  atmosphere  artificially  lieated  ;  his  cheek  is  apt  to  flush 
unhealthily,  liis  joints  to  relax.  And  on  the  instant  when 
lie  steps  into  the  arena  of  literature,  the  authoritative  tone  of 
his  office,  which  has  become  habitual  in  his  canonicals,  is  an 
argument  against  him.  One  would  think  it  possible,  how- 
ever, at  least  partially,  to  counteract  those  influences.  A 
minister  who  has  formed  a  complete  idea  of  the  action  of 
his  functions  on  his  mind,  and  wlio  knows  accurately  his 
position  in  relation  to  his  fellow-men,  may  attain  a  very 
noble  character.  The  legal  mind  is  clear  as  crystal  or  as 
ice  ;  it  thinks  and  writes  in  uncial  characters.  The  journal- 
ist is  sharp,  but  may  be  hard,  and  has  no  time  for  reflection. 
In  the  clerical  character  there  may  be  both  stem  and  foliage. 
We  are  accustomed  to  hear  nothing  but  laudation  of  the 
influence  of  the  press  on  the  public  mind.  Yet  it  is  only 
in  its  exterior  and  obvious  action  that  it  has  yet  been  con- 
sidered. We  are  well  assured  that  careful  reflection  will 
reveal  to  every  thinking  man  certain  perilous  circumstances 
which  attend  it.  Let  not  the  foolish  mistake  be  made,  of 
supposing  that  we  in  any  sense  or  measure  assail  the  press. 
Such  a  procedure  is  out  of  the  question.  But  by  looking 
into  it,  V)y  knowing  it  well  in  its  ad\antages  and  dangers, 
we  best  learn  to  apjireciate  and  use  it.  Might  not  a  some- 
what cynical  admirer  of  the  good  old  times  inquire,  whether, 
in  order  to  the  eflicient  transaction  of  the  world's  business, 
it  is  after  all  necessary  that  every  person  know  what  eveiy 
other  i)erson  is  about  ?  In  former  days,  action  proceeded 
quietly;  every  day's  events  now  produce  an  immeasurable 
hubbub  of  talk.  To  compare  great  things  with  small,  the 
drowsy  roll  of  the  old  stage-coach  is  exchanged  for  the  roar 
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of  the  railway  train.  The  maxim  about  minrling  one's  own 
business  is  obsolete.  A  man  is  now  behind  his  age  if  he 
does  not  mind  the  business  of  tlie  King  of  Siam.  Looked 
at  in  a  ])lanetary  point  of  view,  the  earth  has  become  some- 
thing of  a  chatterbox  in  her  old  age ;  she  is  no  longer  con- 
tent with  her  daily  achievement  of  work;  the  universal 
press  may  be  considered  the  tongue  with  which  she  proclaims 
it  through  tlie  solar  system.  It  is  more  than  questionable 
whether  the  vast  multiplicity  of  the  matters  brought  by  the 
press  before  the  mind  does  not  distract  as  well  as  teach.  It 
can  hardly  be  considered  questionable  at  all,  that  it  tends 
to  destroy  reflection.  One  sometimes  fears  that  men  at 
jjresent  forget  the  end  of  knowledge  in  its  quantity,  and  do 
not  think  of  its  quality  at  all.  In  a  remarkably  interesting 
and  suggestive  German  book,  by  L.  Bucher,  published  in 
Berlin  in  1855,  we  have  met  with  one  or  two  ideas  on  this 
subject  as  true  as  they  are  trenchant.  The  author  considers 
the  daily  press  of  England  fitted  to  blunt  the  memory  and 
deaden  thought.  "The  custom,"  he  says,  "of  enjoying 
each  days's  spiritual  nourishment  on  a  dish  of  the  same  size, 
and,  if  possible,  in  the  same  quantity,  renders  the  memory 
waste  and  the  judgment  dull."  With  a  keen  eye,  he  detects 
evidence  of  this  in  the  fact  that  our  journals  now  experience 
extreme  difliculty  in  devising  methods  to  impress  the  weight- 
ier mattei-s  on  the  attention  of  their  readers.  All  resource 
in  diction  and  style  has  failed  to  fix  the  eye  as  it  glances 
over  the  wavering  sea  of  words :  and  italics,  large  letters, 
and  lines  far  apart,  exjiress  the  difticulty.  The  truth  of  this 
we  must  acknowledge.  By  gazing  perpetually  upon  the 
pageantry  of  the  world-drama,  our  eyes  become  insensible 
to  its  splendors.  We  resemble  men  who  work  in  a  yard 
where  iron  vessels  are  built;  the  perpetual  hammering  causes 
deafness  to  the  ordinary  tones  of  the  liuman  voice.     And, 
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what  is  singular  enough,  our  standard  specific  at  present  for 
the  cure  of  this  deafness  is  the  introduction  of  new  liani- 
merers !  Go  over  the  whole  range  of  the  human  faculties, 
and  you  will  find  that  the  haste,  multitude,  and  tumult  of 
interests  which  occupy  the  modern  mind,  are  perilous  to 
their  most  lofty  and  noble  action.  The  oak  may  buffet 
with  an  occasional  tempest,  and  strike  its  roots  the  deeper, 
but  it  gn^ws  in  calm. 

We  found  the  Reformation  to  have  heralded  the  great 
modern  division  of  labor  between  press  and  pulpit.  In  all 
directions,  this  principle  of  division  is  now  carried  out.  The 
result  has  been  an  unprecedented  advance  by  the  species. 
But  Sir  William  Hamilton  has  reminded  us  that  "the  cul- 
tivation of  the  individual  is  not  to  be  rashly  confounded 
with  the  progress  of  the  s2)ecios."  Tennyson  long  since 
pointed  to  the  advancement  of  the  world  and  the  Avithering 
of  the  individual ;  and  other  high  thinkers  have  of  late  dis- 
cerned a  danger  to  completeness,  symmetry,  and  freedom 
of  character,  from  the  extreme  division  of  labor.  Now, 
perhaps,  more  than  ever,  the  wise  man  would  choose  the 
part  of  Pythagoras  at  Samos,  would  pass  from  the  crowd, 
and  develop  his  mind  symmetrically  by  making  a  synthesis 
of  knowledge.  At  all  events,  it  must  become  certain  to 
every  reflecting  mind,  that,  for  a  healthful  development  of 
the  whole  character,  there  is  required  some  calming  influ- 
ence to  overarch,  like  a  sky,  the  din  of  this  ceaseless  jour- 
nalistic commotion.  The  rest  of  religion  is  more  than  ever 
precious  and  necessary.  If  the  Church  stepped  boldly  for- 
ward, casting  aside  even  apparent  nervousness  at  the  facts 
of  science,  and  endeavoring  to  improve  in  many  respects 
the  culture  of  her  candidates  for  the  office  of  the  ministry, 
her  mission  might  be  illustrated  instead  of  obscured  by  her 
separation  fiom  the  press. 
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Of  all  the  symptoms  which  might  be  collected  of  a  dis- 
tempered restlessness,  a  febrile,  joyless  excitement,  as  char- 
acterizing large  classes  of  London  society  in  the  present 
day,  none  could  be  more  expressive  or  more  mournful,  than 
the  way  in  A\hich  the  great  body  of  the  newspapers  uni- 
formly refer  to  jiublic  worship.  The  one  broad,  bold,  undis- 
guised idea  entertained  and  expressed  of  it  by  them  is,  that 
it  is  a  thing  of  dreariness  and  gloom.  Truly,  from  what- 
ever cause,  the  Sabbath  has  become  a  weariness  to  all  that  is 
represented  by  the  leading  journals  of  London.  The  feel- 
ing takes  various  forms  of  manifestation.  Now  it  is  that 
of  contemptuous  assertion  of  the  dulness,  the  ignorance,  the 
inefficiency,  of  the  clergy.  Now  it  is  that  of  indignant  ap- 
peal against  the  refusal  of  the  British  nation,  as  represented 
in  Parliament,  to  sanction  a  Parisian  Sabbath,  and  provide, 
on  that  day,  public  amusements  for  the  populace  ;  who,  it 
is  piteously  reiterated,  must  be  driven  to  the  gin-palace, 
since  the  dingy  and  wearisome  church  can  present  no  attrac- 
tions. Often  it  is  that  of  entreaty  to  the  clergymen  to  be 
more  scientific,  or  philosophic,  or  literary,  in  one  word,  and, 
in  whatsoever  way,  interesting.  Now  we  leave  totally  out 
of  sight  the  question  of  the  abilities,  earnestness,  or  piety, 
of  the  metropolitan  clergy.  But  is  it  not  melancholy,  is  it 
not  ghastly  and  ajipalling,  that  it  could  be  in  the  j^ower  of 
men  to  blind  altogetlier  the  eyes  of  their  fellows  to  the 
blessedness  of  merely  worshipping  God  ?  Might  not  one 
weep  to  think  that,  among  multitudes  of  men  in  this  cen- 
tury,—  men  of  genius,  of  culture,  the  rulers  of  the  age  — 
there  cannot  arise  the  very  idea  of  a  portion  of  the  human 
life,  in  wliich  selfish  entertainment  is  not  at  all  contemplated, 
in  which  the  question  is  not  of  being  interested  or  uninter_ 
ested,  but  in  which  man  stands  amidst  his  fellows,  and  un- 
oovers  his  head  before  his  God  ?     Surely  if  in  former  times 
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men  sought,  from  -week  to  week,  tlio  liallowing  influonces 
of  worsliip,  never  were  they  so  re<|uirc'cl  as  now.  "When 
one  listens  to  the  central  roar  of  London ;  -when  one  paces 
our  hurrying  quays;  when  one  enlers  an  Excliange  in  any 
of  our  great  cities  ;  when  one  watches  by  night  the  tongues 
of  flame  licking  upwards  through  the  darkness,  the  clouds, 
for  leagues  on  leagues,  touched  with  a  sombre  but  sublime 
illumination,  in  our  manufacturing  districts;  when,  in  any 
way,  one  catches,  so  to  speak,  the  bloodshot  eye,  or  feels 
the  fevered  pulse,  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  can  he  resist 
the  feeling  that  now,  of  all  ages,  there  is  most  need  of  in- 
tervals of  silence  and  repose,  of  seasons  of  reflection  and 
worship,  of  times  when  the  mind  is  laid  open  to  the  influ- 
ences of  divine  contemplation,  and  the  earth  is  forgotten 
and  the  soul  seeks  to  envelop  itself  in  the  calmness  of  heaven? 
The  sky  must  be  clear  of  clouds,  before  the  stars  can  be 
seen  or  the  dews  can  fall.  The  ambitions  and  interests  of 
earth  must  be  swept  from  the  mind,  before  the  heavenly 
influences  can  descend  to  reinvigorate  or  refresh.  What 
man  can  say  that  his  Sabbath  practice  approaches  the  ideal 
of  a  Christian  Sabbath  ;  but  surely  the  rationale  of  the 
Sabbath  and  of  worship  is  not  difficult  to  find. 


XI. 


THE  TESTBIOXY  OF  THE  ROCKS: 
A  DEFENCE  * 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  made  themselves  acquainted 
with  an  article  entitled  "  Genesis  and  Science,"  which  appeared 
in  the  fifty-fourth  number  of  the  North  British  Review,  will 
perceive  without  surprise  that  we  have  deemed  it  our  duty  to 
make  that  article  the  subject  of  particular  comment. 

*  This  article  was  written  and  puWishefl  in  successive  numbers  of  the  Erfinhttrsh 
Witness  after  the  i)resent  volume  was  mostly  in  tyite.  It  did  not  therefore  origi- 
nally enter  into  tlic  pUin  of  tlie  work,  and  it  may  strike  the  reader  as  not  bcinj^ 
entirely  in  harmony  with  the  other  contents.  But  the  marked  ability  displayed 
in  the  discu;ision,  and  the  great  inteiest  which  the  subject  is  now  exciting  iu  this 
country,  together  with  the  author's  sanction,  have  induced  the  publisliers  to  give 
the  essay  a  place  iu  this  volume  In  its  original  form  it  excited  so  much  attention 
in  Scotland  that  a  pamphlet  editiou  was  called  foi-,  and  iu  a  prefatory  note  to  that 
edition  Mr.  Bayne  proceeds  to  remark  as  follows  : 

'■  The  author  does  not  jirofess  to  be  a  geologist  in  any  sense  implying  that  he 
has  made  Geology  his  exclusive  or  his  jjrincipal  study.  He  has  devoted  to  it  a 
considerable  measure  of  attention,  and  believes  that  he  has  made  him.-clf  master 
of  its  main  lines  of  argument  and  of  its  general  scheme.  But  he  claims  only  to 
represent  that  large  cla.«.s  of  men,  of  University  education,  who,  feeling  them- 
selves personally  concerned  with  tho.se  questions  at  issue  between  geologists  and 
theologians,  have  made  it  a  duty  to  acijuire  sutlicient  geological  knowledge  to 
enable  them  to  follow  and  ajijireciate  argtmient  on  the  subject.  Science  must 
abdicate  all  claim  to  an  influence  at  once  general  and  rational,  if  none  but  pro- 
fessional men  of  science  can  deal  with  i»s  logic. 

If  there  is  anything  strictly  new  in  the  following  pages,  it  is  the  definite  state- 
ment of  the  tnethoil  attributed,  in  the  Age  theory  of  reconciliation  between  Scrip- 
ture and  Geology  to  the  Mosaic  record.  Although  this  has  been  implied  in  many 
works,  the  writer  has  not  seen  it  expressly  stated.  • 

He  is  particularly  anxious  to  have  it  understood  that,  however  dangerous  be 
may  consider  the  tendencies  and  effects  of  a  certain  system  of  Mosaic  ticology, 
he  reflects  upon  tlie  sincerity  the  Chri.stianity,  or  the  liberality  bf  no  man  and  no 
Church  iu  still  maintaining  it.  His  own  sincerity  must  excuse  any  emphasis 
which  he  may  use  in  warning  against  jierils  which  he  cnnnot  help  perceiving." 
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AVf  are  anxious  to  inakc  it  clear  at  the  outset  for  what 
ri*a<ons  and  with  what  aims  we  address  ourselves  to  this  sub- 
ject. Neither  with  the  Xnrth  British  Jierieiv  nor  with  the 
wi-iter  of  this  artiele  have  we,  on  account  of  the  way  in  which 
Mr.  Hugh  Miller  is  alluded  to  by  the  latter,  strictly  speaking, 
any  ground  of  quarrel.  "What  exception  we  take  is  to  the 
opinions  expressed,  and  }»as  no  reference  to  the  mode  of  ex- 
pressing them.  The  reviewer  pays  a  becoming  tribute  to  the 
genius  and  worth  of  Mr.  Miller;  and  the  Witness  would  poorly 
represent  the  principles  of  feeling  and  action  bequeathed  to  it, 
by  its  great  founder,  if  it  discovered  in  niaiilv,  plain-spoken, 
argumentativ*^  opposition,  anything  fitted  to  compromi.-c  dispo- 
sitions of  friendliness.  In  perfect  consistence,  liowever,  with 
friendliness  of  disposition  towards  IVfr.  oNIiller,  it  was  possi- 
ble for  the  writer  of  the  article  before  us  to  do  him  abstract 
injustice,  and,  while  so  doing,  to  deal  unintentional  blows  at 
truth  itself.  And  this,  in  our  view,  represents  the  actual  state 
of  the  case. 

Injustice  is  here  done,  first,  to  INIr.  Miller.  It  was  the  high- 
est ambition  of  his  life  to  serve  his  God  and  his  country,  and 
the  principal  way  in  which  he  hoped  to  do  so  was  by  ajjplying 
his  geological  knowledge  to  the  defence  of  holy  Scripture 
against  infidel  assaults  masked  by  science.  It  was  not  as  a 
geologist,  it  was  not  as  a  logician,  it  was  not  as  a  literary  com- 
poser, that  Hugh  Miller  aimed  principally  at  distinction.  The 
deepest  vein  in  his  nature  was  his  Christianity  ;  and  it  was  as 
a  Christian  that  his  loftiest  aspiration  displayed  itself.  To 
have  told  Hugh  Miller  that  he  had  yielded  a  hair's  breadth  of 
the  defences  of  Bible  Christianity,  would  have  been  to  have 
told  him  that  he  had  shed  extinguishing  droi)s  on  lh<>  altar-fire 
which  warmed  and  lit  the  inmost  shrine  of  his  own  existence. 
"  It  is  done,"  he  said,  i-cferring  to  The  Testimony  of  the  Rocks, 
on  the  last  day  of  his  lile,  just  before  the  nervous  organization 
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finally  rebelled  against  that  tyrant  soul  which  had  made  it  serve 
too  well,  —  "  It  is  done."  lie  spoke  the  words,  not  in  vain  e'x- 
ultation,  but  with  the  serene  and  noble  satisfaction  of  one  whose 
work  was  finished,  and  who  in  that  already  saw  a  reward 
greater  than  any  which  man  could  bestow  upon  him.  And 
what  was  the  work  which  he  believed  he  had  completed  ?  He 
believed  that  he  had  taken  the  torch  of  science  out  of  the  hand 
of  the  infidel,  and  set  it  to  burn  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord ; 
he  believed  that  he  had  exhibited,  more  plainly  than  had  pre- 
viously been  done,  the  harmony  and  accordance  between  the 
word  and  the  works  of  God  ;  he  believed  that  he  had  pushed 
that  great  enterprise  Avhich  had  been  begun  by  Chalmers, 
whom  of  all  men  he  most  gratefully  named  his  father  on  earth, 
further  towards  its  goal:  he  believed  that  he  had  done  the 
Christian  Church  a  service.  In  the  article  in  the  North  Brit- 
ish entitled  "  Genesis  and  Science,"  it  is  distinctly  represented 
that  Mr.  Miller,  in  his  last  work,  instead  of  carrying  forward 
the  standards  of  Christianity,  carried  them  back,  —  that,  as  a 
Christian  ajjologist,  he  did  not  therein  advance,  but  recede. 
So  for  as  this  reviewer  and  the  North  British  Review  speak  for 
any  Church,  that  Church  is  put  in  the  position  towards  Mr. 
Miller,  not  of  one  thanking  and  honoring  for  service,  but  of 
one  expostulating  against  undue  concession,  or  repelling  actual 
assault.  We  believe  that  this  is  not  just  to  Mr.  Miller,  and, 
so  believing,  feel  that  it  is  appropriate  in  us  to  attempt  to  re- 
store him  to  the  place  among  the  faithful  defenders  of  Chris- 
tianity which  is  his  due. 

But  the  injustice  done  to  Mr.  IMiller  is  comparatively  of 
slight  importance  as  a  reason  for  replying  to  this  article,  if,  as 
we  maintain,  in  the  next  place,  it  inflicts  injury  on  the  cause 
of  truth.  The  name  of  Hugh  Miller  might  well  be  left  to 
guard  his  reputation.  But  we  believe  that  the  interestsof  truth 
are  here  imperilled,  and  that  in  a  very  critical  manner.     Let 
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it  be  undt'i'stiKiil  tliut  we  do  not  consider  tlic  questions  wliich 
have  been  raised  in  connection  witli  tbe  first  cliapter  of  Gene- 
sis as  at  an  end.  We  do  not  commit  oiirs(dves  irrevocably  to 
any  <lojrmrt  in  the  case,  lint  so  far  we  can  go  with  unwaver- 
ing confidence.  The  pat/i  indicated  in  T/te  Testimony  of  Oie 
Rocks  is  that  in  which  advance  towards  clearer  light  is  possi- 
ble ;  the  key  to  the  sublime  problem  has  there  been  given  ; 
while  the  theory  preferred  in  the  article  under  notice,  —  the 
theory  best  known  as  that  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  —  cannot  lead  to 
truth  or  reconciliation,  but  must  imperil  the  one,  and  render  the 
other  imj)Ossible.  It  is  well  here  to  speak  with  emphasis,  be- 
cause it  is  of  an  important  part  of  the  defences  of  Christianity 
that  we  speak.  It  is  our  solemn  conviction  that,  excluding  the 
express  historical  evidence  of  New  Te-tament  facts,  no  argu- 
ment for  the  divinity  and  inspiration  of  Scripture  in  the  whole 
range  of  apologetics  is  more  express,  distinct,  irresistible,  than 
that  to  which  The  Testimony  of  the  Rocks,  to  say  the  very 
least,  points  the  way.  .  It  is  an  argument  which  might  be  said, 
with  hardly  any  figure,  to  convert  faith  into  .sight.  Already  it 
appears  to  us  sufficient  to  convince  any  reasonable  man,  we 
.say  not  of  the  being  of  God,  or  of  the  general  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  of  the  positive,  supernatural  ins])iration  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  were  it  once  perfectly  elaborated,  as  perhaps  ten  or 
twenty  years  may  see  it  elaborated,  it  might,  we  maintain,  be 
fairly  pleaded  as  literally  and  demonstrably  equal  in  strength 
to  the  rising  of  one  from  the  dead.  In  one  word,  the  Chri.s- 
tian  apologist  is  already  able,  by  Mr.  Miller's  theory,  and  will 
become  more  and  more  conspicuously  able,  to  pro[)ose  to  the 
infidel  this  dilemma:  Either  a  wandering  tribe  of  the  Arabian 
Desert  was  acquainted,  three  thousand  years  ago,  with  the 
mo-t  recent  revelations  of  science,  or  the  fir.-t  chapter  of  Gene- 
sis was  written  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty.  Our  read- 
ers will  agree  with  us,  that  {/"such  a  weapon  has  been  brought 
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to  the  Christian  armory,  it  would  be  unwise  in  the  Church  to 
cast  it  aside. 

In  the  further  discussion  of  this  subject  we  shall  first  briefly 
point  out  wherein  the  writer  in  the  North  British  Review 
Misconceives,  and  consequently  misrepresents,  Mr.  Miller's 
■ourse  of  argument  in  The  Testimony  of  The  Rocks.  We 
;  hall  then  endeavor  to  show  how  much  more  sound,  defi- 
nite, and  satisfuctory,  considered  as  a  defence  of  the  inspira- 
tion o*'  the  Mo'iaic  records  against  the  assaults  of  skeptical 
geologists,  is  the  theory  supported  by  IVlr.  IVIiller  than  that 
maintained  by  this  reviewer. 

SCOPE    OF    "  THK    TESTIMONY    OF    THE    ROCKS." 

The  writer  in  the  North  British  Review  lias  fallen  into  com- 
plete and  fatal  error  in  his  conception  of  the  general  argu- 
ment in  The  Testi:nony  of  the  Rocks.  "  In  the  chapter  on  the 
Palaeontological  History  of  Plants,"  says  the  reviewer,  refer- 
ring to  Mr.  Miller's  scheme  of  harmony  between  Genesis  and 
Geology,  "  a  corroboration  of  the  theory  is  sought  in  the  al- 
leged '  resemblance,  almost  amounting  to  identity,'  between  the 
classification  of  modern  botanists  and  that  discovered  in  the 
various  fossiliferous  strata."  The  writer  then  proceeds  to  show 
that  this  corroboration  is  not  made  out.  To  all  that  he  says, 
however,  there  is  a  simple  answer  to  be  given.  The  Avhole 
allegation  of  Mr.  Miller's  having  sought  such  corroboration  is 
a  delusion.  We  are  here  stating  not  an  argument,  but  a  fact. 
We  point  to  an  entire  misapprehension  of  what  Mr.  ]\Iiller  did 
or  intended  to  do ;  and  the  bearing  of  our  allegation  on  the 
succeeding  argument  consists  merely  in  its  pointing  out  how 
imperfectly  the  reviewer  understood  the  book  he  reviewed. 
Considered  in  connection  with  the  science  of  Christian  apolo- 
getics. The  Testimony  of  the  Rocks  consists  mainly,  though  not, 
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indeed,  entirely,  of  two  parts  ;  first,  a  contrihiition  to  the  argu- 
ment from  design  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  the  being  and 
unity  of  God  ;  t^econd,  a  contribution  to  the  argument  by  which 
the  works  of  God  are  brougiit  to  boar  testimony  in  favor  of 
liis  inspired  word.  The  reviewer  confounds  tlie  two.  They 
do  not,  however,  even  stand  and  fall  together  ;  they  are  abso- 
lutely distinct.  Sweep  away  Mr.  ^Miller's  wliole  theory  of  the 
reconciliation  between  Geology  and  Genesis,  and  his  argument 
for  the  being  and  unity  of  God,  founded  on  modern  systems 
of  botanical  and  zoological  classification,  might  remain  as 
clearly  recognized  a  contribution  to  natural  theology  as  any 
chapter  in  Palcy :  deny  all  validity  to  his  reasonings  in  the 
domain  of  natural  theology,  and  you  must  still  try  on  its  own 
merits  his  theory  of  Mosaic  Geology.  The  mistake  fallen  into 
by  the  reviewer  is  a  remarkable,  and  not  a  very  excusable 
mistake.  AVe  can  hardly  believe  him  to  be  fully  aware  of 
what  his  words  imply  when  he  disparages  Mr.  Miller's  argu- 
ment in  support  of  the  being  and  unity  of  God  derived  from 
the  paliTiontological  history  of  plants  and  animals.  He  may 
reject  the  theoiy  of  The  Tcstlman'j  of  tlie  RdcIs  on  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis,  but  we  venture  to  say  that  he  cannot  reject 
the  preceding  argument.  Modern  botanists  and  modern  zoolo- 
gists,—  thus  argues  Mr.  Miller,  —  acting  in  complete  inde- 
pendence of  Geology,  have,  by  natural  reason,  matured  a 
certain  classification  of  plants  and  animals.  This  classification 
is  an  example  of  the  working  of  human  intellect.  In  the 
records  of  a  bygone  creation,  proceeds  Mr.  Miller,  it  is  found 
that  a  classification  which  may  be  pronounced  all  but  identical 
■with  this  was  historically  devehjped.  Hence  an  argument  for 
the  being  and  unity  of  God.  Tlie  problem  of  iiatiii-al  tlieology 
is  to  ascend  from  the  human  mind  and  the  visible  creation  to 
the.  Divine  mind  and  the  unseen  Creator.  By  a  process  of 
observing,  comparing,  reasoning,  the  human  jjrain  woiks  out, 
31 
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from  the  extant  cre.ation,  one  classification  :  in  the  lapse  of  by- 
gone ages,  a  similar  classification  was  evolved.  Is  it  possible, 
on  a  comparison  of  the  two,  not  to  perceive  that  a  mind  of 
which  the  liuman  is  an  image,  —  a  mind  that  can  compare  and 
design,  —  a  mind  that  is  one,  —  had  part  in  the  bygone  crea- 
:  ion  ?  It  may  be,  that  the  state  of  science  does  not  yet  admit 
of  the  detailed  elaboration  of  Mr.  Miller's  argument;  but  to 
deny  that  it  does  admit  of  elaboration,  Avould  be  very  like  sap- 
l)ing  the  whole  edifice  of  natural  theology.  To  our  own  minds 
that  argument  is  one  of  the  grandest  contributions,  if  not  the 
very  grandest,  ever  made  to  natural  theology.  A  watch,  said 
Paley,  reveals  design  ;  therefore  a  watch  can  be  constructed 
only  by  mind.  A  flower,  he  added,  reveals  design  ;  therefore 
a  flower  must  have  been  created  by  mind.  But  for  Paley's 
watch  Mr.  Miller  substitutes  the  superb  machine  of  modem 
classification,  put  together,  in  its  thousand  complications,  by 
the  human  mind.  T/iat,  he  says,  is,  sure  enough,  the  result  of 
design,  the  work  of  mind.  Here  then,  —  and  he  turns  on  the 
skeptic,  —  is  the  precise  counterpart  of  the  magnificent  watch,~ 
found  in  the  silent  desert  of  bygone  ages,  —  its  wheels,  its 
springs,  its  hands,  the  same  ;  will  you  deny  that  mind  was  at 
the  designing  of  it,  —  that  a  reasoning  soul  like  that  taken 
upon  him  by  Jesus  Christ  inserted  its  wheels  and  chains  ? 

Mr.  INIiller  walked  about  Zion,  and  went  around,  marking 
well  her  bulwarks,  and  telling  the  towers  thereof;  with  the  eye 
of  a  skilful  general,  he  enibrac(Ml  in  one  view  the  various 
points  of  defence ;  and,  in  T//e  Tastimonij  of  the  RorLs,  before 
proceeding  to  prove  the  integrity  of  the  Mosaic  record,  he 
deemed  it  fitting  to  silence  certain  of  those  batteries  of  Hume 
and  the  materialists,  which  are  still  from  time  to  time  sullenly 
firing.  And  this  is  the  true  account  of  that  argument  from 
Paheontology  which  his  reviewer  so  strangely  misconceived. 

But,  next,  it   is  a  mistake  to  represent,  as  this  writer  does, 
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dial  Mr.  Miller,  in  tho  Ago  theory,  puts  the  third  clay  of  crea- 
tion for  the  fourth.  Fiom  the  cireuinstance  that  Mr.  Miller, 
Oil  a  particular  oceaNion,  and  to  a  popular  audience,  res^tricted 
himself  to  three  of  the  creative  days,  and  ("lom  not  observing 
which  days  these  were,  the  reviewer  concludes  them  to  he  the 
foui-th,  fifth,  and  sixth,  instead  of.  as  tliey  are,  the  third,  fifth, 
and  >ixtli.  In  his  poj)ular  lecture,  Mr.  Miller  said,  that  in  the 
geological  record  he  could  expect  to  find  reference  to  but  those 
three  days  on  which  creation  of  organic  existences  took  place. 
He  omitted,  therefore,  the  fir.-4  two  days  and  the  fourth  day. 
But,  even  in  that  lecture,  he  does  not  say  that  he  makes  the 
day  of  plants  fall  on  the  fourth,  instead  of  the  tliird  ;  and  in  his 
other  lectures  he  so  explicitly  assigns  to  each  day  its  own  work, 
tliat  the  reviewer  is  left  witli  but  slight  excuse.  In  both  cases 
the  third  day  is  that  in  which  flourished  the  forests  of  the  Car- 
boniferous epoch.  In  the  lecture  implicitly,  and  in  other  parts 
of  Mr.  Miller's  work  explicitly,  the  period  assigned  to  the 
appearance  of  the  snn  and  moon  is  that  succeeding  the  Carbon- 
iferous epoch,  namely,  the  Permian  and  Triiissic.  It  is  a  valid 
olijection  to  the  literary  arrangement  of  The  Testimony  of  the 
Rocks,  that  it  discusses  the  question  of  the  Mosaic  and  Scienti- 
fic Geologies  in  two  different  places,  and  in  ways  which  it  may 
re(4uire  a  moment's  reflection  to  reconcile ;  but  more  than  a 
nioiiient's  reflection  is  not  necessary,  and  this  it  was  the  review- 
er's duty  to  have  devoted  to  their  comparison. 

We  shall  quote  here  a  passage  from  T'he  Testimony  of  the 
Rocks,  which  will  at  once  show  how  Mr.  Miller  distinguished 
three  of  the  creative  days,  as  preeminently  geological,  from 
the  others,  and  exhibit  the  essential  features  of  his  theory  of 
reconciliation  between  Genesis  and  Science.  "What  may  be 
termed  the  three  geologic  days, — the  third,  fifth,  and  sixth, — 
may  be  held  to  have  extended  ov(;r  those  Carboniferous  ])eriods 
during  which  the  great  plants  were  created, — ovei'  those  Oolitic 
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and  Cretaceous  periods  during  which  the  great  sea-monsters 
and  birds  were  created, — and  over  those  Tertiary  periods  dur- 
ing which  the  great  terrestrial  mammals  were  created.  For 
the  intervening  or  fourth  day  we  have  that  wide  space  repre- 
sented by  the  Permian  and  Triassic  periods,  which,  less  con- 
spicuous in  their  floras  than  the  period  that  went  immediately 
before,  and  less  conspicuous  in  their  faunas  than  the  periods 
that  came  immediately  after,  were  marked  by  the  decline,  and 
ultimate  extinction,  of  the  Paleozoic  forms,  and  the  first  par- 
tially developed  beginnings  of  the  secondary  ones.  And  for 
the  first  and  second  days  there  remain  the  great  Azoic  period, 
during  which  the  immensely  developed  gneisses,  mica  schists, 
and  primary  clay-slates,  were  deposited,  and  the  two  extended 
periods  represented  by  the  Silurian  and  Old  Red  Sandstone 
systems.  These,  taken  together,  exhaust  the  geological  scale, 
and  may  be  named  in  their  order  as,  — first,  the  Azoic  day  or 
period ;  second,  the  Silurian  and  Old  Red  Sandstone  day  or 
period ;  third,  the  Carboniferous  day  or  period ;  fourth,  the 
Permian  or  Triassic  day  or  period ;  fifth,  the  Oolitic  and  Cre- 
taceous day  or  period  ;  and  sixth,  the  Tertiary  day  or  period." 
It  is  of  the  highest  importance,  in  considering  the  claims  of 
the  theory  of  reconciliation  between  Genesis  and  Geology 
maintained  by  Mr.  Miller,  to  discriminate  between  its  essential 
characteristics,  and  what  are,  more  or  less,  external  and  adven- 
titious. Attracted  by  its  novel  and  imposing  aspect,  and  daz- 
zled by  the  splendor  of  poetry  with  which  Mr.  Miller  has 
invested  it,  we  are  apt  to  conclude  that  the  succession  of  vis- 
ions under  which,  in  The  Testimony  of  the  Rocks,  the  revela- 
tion of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is  represented  as  having 
been  made  to  Moses,  is  inseparable  from  the  general  theory. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  Certain  facts  and  sequences 
revealed  in  the  rocks  have  a  correspondence  with  certain  facts 
and  sequences  revealed  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  —  a  cor- 
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rcspondcru'o  so  clear  and  so  prfcise,  that  it  cannot  possibly  be 
accounted  for  e.\c«'j)t  on  the  grounds  of  supernatural  revelation 
lo  the  writer  of  the  books  of  Moses.  This  is  the  j)ropositioii  on 
which  Mr.  Miller's  theory  radically  rests.  The  mode  in  which 
the  revelation  was  niatle  is  another  question:  it  may  have  been 
by  a  succession  of  visions,  or  it  may  not ;  the  point  of  impor- 
tance is,  that  the  correspondence  exists.  For  our  own  part, 
while  deeming  the  hypothesis  of  a  series  of  visions  one  of  sin- 
gular aptness  and  beauty,  and  while  believing  that  its  accept- 
ance can  involve  no  consequence  dangerous  to  the  doctrine  of 
inspiration,  we  do  not  profess  strictly  and  literally  to  maintain 
it.  We  conceive  that  it  weakens  rather  than  strengthens  the 
theory  of  the  periods  of  creation,  in  exposition  and  support  of 
which  it  is  put  forward.  Had  Moses  seen  in  vision  what  the 
geologist  can  now  see  by  aid  of  science,  it  seems  hardly  possi- 
ble that  he  should  not  himself  have  possessed,  and  transmitted 
to  succeeding  generations  of  tlie  Jewish  people,  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  creation.  But  not  the  slightest 
indication  exists  that  Moses  scientifically  understood  what  he 
was  made  the  instrument  of  revealing;  and  it  is  certain  that  no 
succeeding  generation  before  the  present  could  scientifically 
explain  his  writings.  If  the  vision  theory,  strictly  so  called, 
compromises  this  fact,  the  vision  theory  must  be  abandoned. 
The  apologetic  worth  of  the  argument  from  the  geologic  period 
lies  in  the  circumstance  that  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is  a 
scientifically  exact  revelation,  but  was,  in  the  wisdom  of  God, 
uneoiiiprehended  for  many  generations;  that  it  is  Avrittcn  in 
characters  of  perfect  definiteness,  but  in  characters  belonging  to 
an  unknown  tongue;  and  that,  oidy  when  at  length  the  light 
of  science  is  fiashed  uj)on  the  inscription,  —  only  when  the  lost 
language  is  studied  and  known,  —  is  its  meaning  plain  and 
unmistakable.  This  argument  must  on  no  account  be  put  in 
peril.  But  not  only  is  the  hypothesis  of  a  series  of  visions 
31* 
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connected  in  no  essential  manner  with  the  theory  of  harmony 
between  Genesis  and  Geology,  as  maintained  by  Mr.  Miller ; 
—  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  to  impart  value  to  the  theory 
in  question,  that  the  geologic  days,  corresponding  to  the  days 
of  Genesis,  be  ultimately  discriminated  in  Mr.  Miller's  precise 
manner.  It  is  our  belief  that  very  few  changes  will  ultimately 
be  found  necessary  in  his  scheme  of  division ;  but  the  great 
point  is,  that  the  mind  of  the  Church  should  be  directed  to  the 
availability  of  the  Age  theory  as  a  scheme  of  harmony ;  and 
the  service  here  done  by  Mr.  Miller  is  to  point  out  in  what 
general  manner  Geology  in  its  present  advanced  state  may  be 
brought  into  accordance  witli  tliat  theory.  He  himself  dis- 
tinctly states  that  our  conceptions  of  the  first  two  days-periods 
are  not  yet  exact.  If  he  has  not,  however,  finally  and  per- 
fectly triumphed,  he  joined  a  school  which  must  finally  and 
perfectly  triumph ;  and  The  Testimony  of  the  Rocks  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  most  important  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
tliat  school.  Tliis  is  sufficient  to  vindicate  for  Mr.  Miller  the 
chxim  to  an  honored  place  among  Christian  apologists. 


THE  OPPOSING  SCHEME  OF  MOSAIC  GEOLOGY  UXTENABLE. 

To  avoid  technical  tei'ms,  and  to  make  no  demands  on  sci- 
entific information,  in  a  matter  which  may,  we  are  convinced, 
be  decided  on  the  grounds  of  common  sense,  we  shall  inform 
our  readers  in  one  word  wherein  the  radical  difference  between 
the  theory  of  Mr.  Miller  and  that  of  his  reviewer  consists. 
Tiie  theory  which  the  reviewer  declines  to  abandon  is,  that 
about  six  thousand  years  ago  the  earth  was  the  scene  of  that 
chaos  described  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  in  these  words, 
— ''  And  the  eartli  was  witiiout  form,  and  void ;  and  darkness 
was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep."  In  tliis  view  the  entire  series 
of  geologic  creations    is  ignored;   froni    "the   beginning'"  to 
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six  thuiisuiul  years  ago  is  one  mighty  hiatus.  According  to 
Mr.  Miller's  theory,  on  the  other  hand,  the  creative  work 
recorded  in  Genesis  is  in  correspondence  with  that  revealed 
in  the  rocks :  the  days  of  Scripture  are  extended  periods  of 
time ;  and  the  chaos  which  is  referred  to  in  Genesis  preceded 
the  geologic  series,  insteatl  of  occiiring  at  its  close.  The 
essential  difference,  then,  is  as  to  the  position  of  the  chaotic 
j)eriod.  Those  who  agree  with  our  reviewer  place  it  imme- 
diately before  the  appearance  of  man ;  those  who  follow  Mr. 
Miller  place  it  before  the  commencement  of  the  geologic  ages. 
If  science  negatives  a  recent  chaos,  the  theory  of  the  former 
falls  at  once  to  the  ground. 

Mr.  Miller  first  enunciated  his  refutation  of  the  theory  of 
a  recent  chaos  to  a  popular  audience,  in  a  popular  lecture. 
The  scheme  of  such  a  composition  did  not  admit  of  a  detailed 
or  exhaustive  exhibition  of  proof.  The  lecturer  was  com- 
})elled  rather  to  choose,  from  a  mass  of  evidence,  one  or  two 
easily  apprehended  and  pointed  proofs,  such  as  could  be 
speedily  despatched  on  a  public  platform.  Two  such  proofs 
he  selected,  —  the  first  drawn  from  old  and  new  coast  lines,  — 
the  second  drawn  from  the  unbroken  succession  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life  through  the  whole  vast  duration  of  the  Tertiary 
period.  These  proofs  appear  to  us  in  themselves  conclusive. 
The  reviewer  docs  not  attempt  to  fix  the  age  of  the  present 
coast  line  at  less  than  2C00  years ;  and  we  presume  no  geolo- 
gist would  consent  to  set  it  under  3000  or  4000.  He  offers  a 
suggestion  or  two  against  the  relative  age  assigned  by  Mr. 
JNIiller  to  the  old  coast  line  ;  but  to  these  we  cannot  attach  any 
force,  and  are  confident  that,  were  the  opinion  of  British 
geologists  universally  taken  on  tiie  subject,  an  immense  ma- 
jority would  declare  that  Mr.  Miller's  calculation  of  the  com- 
bined ages  of  liie  coast  lines,  —  6500  years,  —  was  far  too 
moderate.       The  .-econd   argument,  —  thai   derived   iium   the 
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continuation  of  types  of  life,  —  is  still  more  powerful.  It  is 
hardly  a  correct  representation  of  this  argument  to  state  it  as 
based  on  the  fact  of  types  of  life  having  been  carried  forward 
"  from  one  epoch  to  another."  The  whole  question  relates  to 
one  ejioch,  the  Tertiary.  If  a  chaotic  period  preceded  the 
creation  of  man,  it  })iust  fall,  —  this  all  concede,  —  at  the  very 
end  of  the  Tertiary  period.  It  must  fall,  not  only  after  the 
original  creation  of  vast  numbers  of  plants  and  shells  now  in 
existence,  but  after  the  first  creation  of  the  badger,  the  wild 
cat,  the  fox,  the  red  deer,  the  hare,  and  other  denizens  of  our 
woods.  The  theory  of  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Miller  is,  that 
while  these  were  in  existence,  a  chaotic  break  took  place,  — 
they  were  all  exterminated,  and  then  all  again  created.  Do 
we  not  almost  instinctively  recognize  in  this  something  unlike 
the  general  method  of  Divine  workmanship  ?  The  sudden 
extermination,  moreover,  must  have  taken  place  in  a  well- 
peopled  world,  and  the  sudden  death  of  its  myriads  have 
converted  its  surface  into  a  vast  cemetery.  But  no  tide-mark 
has  been  left  of  this  wave  of  universal  death.  As  the  succes- 
sion of  life  can  be  traced  for  six  thousand  years,  it  can  be 
traced   during  previous  periods. 

These,  exclusive  of  certain  considerations  adduced  in  other 
parts  of  the  volume,  are  the  arguments  brought  forward  in 
T/ie  Testimony  of  the  Rocks  against  the  theory  of  a  recent  chao.-". 
But  it  would  be,  we  repeat,  a  most  inaccurate  representation 
to  say  tliat  these  arguments,  or  any  which  the  popular  form  in 
which  The  Testimony  of  the  Hocks  was  drawn  up  enabled  Mr. 
Miller  to  use,  exhaust  the  proofs  to  be  advanced  against  that 
view.  Several  years  ago.  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  one  of  the  most 
sincere  and  devout  of  Calvinistic  divines,  was  so  completely 
convinced  by  a  general  survey  of  the  evidence  which  nega- 
tives a  recent  chaos  of  universal  extent,  that  he  proposed  his 
scheme  of  a  chaos  merel}'  local,  in  order  to  reconcile  Geology 
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with  Scripture;  and,  says  Mr.  Milkr,  "be  it  r<'nu'nih(iT<l. 
that  between  the  scheme  of  lengthened  jieriods,  and  tlie  >eheme 
of  a  merely  local  chaos  which  existed  no  one  knows  how,  and 
of  a  merely  local  creation  which  had  its  scene  no  one  knows 
where,  geological  science  leaves  us  now  no  choice  whatever." 
The  plain  fact  seems  to  be,  that  the  very  affluence  of  the 
proofs  at  his  command  prevented  Mr.  Miller  from  attempting 
synoptically  to  draw  them  out.  It  is  said  that  a  man  who  has 
a  strongly  marked  genius  for  any  one  brancli  of  knowledge 
will  not  impruliably  be  a  bad  teaelier  in  that  department  :  he 
will  be  apt  to  outrun  his  i)upils,  and  fatally  to  over-rate  the 
facility  of  his  favorite  pursuit.  In  the  same  way,  a  rea^oner 
who  is,  so  to  speak,  superabundantly  convinced  of  the  sound- 
ness of  his  theory,  may  half-unconsciously  assume  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  exhibit  all  its  grounds.  But  if  Mr.  Miller 
exhibited  no  more  proof  against  the  proposition  of  a  recent 
chaos  tlian  what  at  first  occurred  to  lum,  and  was  adapted  to  a 
popular  audience,  it  is  fair,  especially  when  we  consider  that 
death  has  palsied  the  hand  which  could  have  drawn  many 
another  shaft  from  that  well-filled  quiver,  that  we  should  re- 
member the  fact,  and  view  the  theory  in  connection  with  the 
whole  range  of  the  evidence  adducible  in  its  sujjport. 

It  is  of  course  out  of  the  question  that  we  should  point  out 
here  the  whole  compass  of  that  evidence.  We  may  refer, 
however,  to  one  or  two  important  portions  of  it,  not  directly 
cited  by  Mr.  Miller  in  support  of  his  theory. 

Evidence  which  to  us  appears  of  a  conclusive  character  is 
afforded  on  the  subject  by  certain  American  rivers.  Between 
Queenstown  Heights  and  the  Falls  of  Niagara  there  is  a  gorge 
a  considerable  number  of  miles  in  length,  which  has  been 
hollowed  out  by  the  Falls.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  pronounced  a 
period  of  35,000  years  necessary  to  have  c()ni|)l(tc(l  the  work 
of  erosion.     If  you  grant  but  a  half  or  a  ibuith  part  of   the 
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time,  you  must  allow  that  the  river  has  been  flowing  from  a 
period  antecedent  by  a  thousand  years  to  the  creation  of 
Adam.  But  America  furnishes  a  series  of  examples  similar 
tor  that  of  the  gorge  of  Niagara.  We  find  INIr.  M'Ausland,  in 
his  very  valuable  work  on  Scripture  and  Geology,  quoting  the 
following  passage  from  Professor  Hitclicock's  well-known 
work:  —  "The  Niagara  gorge  is  only  one  among  a  multitude 
of  examples  which  might  be  quoted,  and  some  of  them  far 
more  striking  to  a  geologist.  On  Oak  Orchard  Creek  and 
the  Genesee  River,  between  Rochester  and  Lake  Ontario, 
are  similar  erosions,  seven  miles  long.  On  the  latter  river, 
south  of  Rochester,  we  find  a  cut  from  Mount  Morris  to  Port- 
age, sometimes  400  feet  deep.  On  many  of  our  south-western 
rivers  we  have  what  are  called  caverns  or  gorges,  often  2.0O 
feet  deep,  and  several  miles  long.  Near  the  source  of  the 
Missouri  River  are  what  are  called  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
where  thei-e  is  a  gorge  six  miles  long  and  1200  feet  deep. 
Similar  cuts  occur  in  the  Columbia  River,  hundreds  of  feet 
deep,  through  the  hard  trap  rock,  for  hundreds  of  miles,  be- 
tween the  American  Falls  and  the  Dalles.  At  St.  Anthony's 
Falls,  in  the  Mississippi,  that  river  has  worn  a  passage  in 
limestone  seven  miles  long,  which  distance  the  cataract  has 
receded.  On  the  Potomac,  ten  miles  west  of  Washington, 
the  Great  Falls  have  worn  back  a  passage  sixty  to  sixty-five 
feet  deep,  four  miles  continuously  ;  — a  greater  work,  con- 
sidering the  nature  of  the  rock,  than  has  been  done  by  the 
Niagara."  This  list  is  far  from  exhausted ;  but  it  is  already 
of  sufficient  length.  There  is  probably  not  one  of  these 
instances  in  which  a  geologist  would  not  declare  the  river 
in  question  to  have  occupied  its  bed  for  more  than  six  thou- 
sand years.  It  may  just  be  maintained,  though  hardly,  we 
sliould  think,  by  any  one  nuiking  pretensions  to  geological 
knowledge,  that  a  watery  chaos  may  have  covered  the  wiiolc 
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face  of  the  earth,  but  tliat  thes^e  rivers,  though  temporarily 
swallowed  up  in  the  universal  ocean,  may  have  resumed  their 
courses.  "We  shall  not  consider  this  a  hypothesis  agjiinst  which 
it  is  necessary  to  argue ;  but  if  there  is  any  mind  to  which  it 
presents  itself  with  force  of  evidence,  we  would  point  to  a 
case  in  which  such  an  idea  cannot  be  even  entertained.  In 
the  vulcanic  di-tricts  of  Auvcignc,  in  France,  instances  are 
presented  of  an  erosion  similar  to  that  c.\lii!)ited  in  America, 
gorges  being  cut  for  hundreds  of  feet  through  the  solid  granite 
on  which  tlu-y  rest.  The  precipices  cut  by  the  watei's  stand 
there  in  their  nakedness,  and  the  point  is  distinctly  discex*nible 
where  the  work  of  erosion  began.  The  rock  through  which 
it  has  penetrated  was  thrown  out  by  the  neighboring  vol- 
canoes. Of  this  no  doubt  can  possibly  he  entertained.  The 
rock  must  have  been  emitted  before  the  erosion  began.  But 
the  erosion  has  been  proceeding  for  periods  to  which  the  six 
thousand  years  of  human  chronology  are  as  yesterday.  In 
this  case  too,  then,  the  rivers  enveloped  in  the  surrounding 
ocean  must  have  been  lifted  from  their  beds,  to  be  gently  re- 
placed as  the  six  days'  work  proceeded.  But  how  w^as  it  with 
the  neighboring  volcanic  craters?  Were  the  loose  pumice- 
stones  and  scori;e  wilh  which  they  are  covered  also  spared  by 
the  dark  and  boundless  tide?  In  1831  Graham  Island  was 
flung  up  by  volcanic  action  from  the  bosom  of  the  sea.  It 
b(;came  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  two  hundred  feet  in 
height.  Then  the  volcanic  action  ceased.  In  three  or  four 
months  it  was  swept  out  of  sight  by  the  waves,  and  existed, 
says  Mr.  Miller,  "  but  as  a  dangerous  shoal."  If  the  sea, 
merely  dashing  on  its  borders,  had  such  power  over  Graham 
Island,  would  not  the  universal  ocean  have  swept  flat  the 
.•«ugar-loaf  cones  of  Auvergni;?  But  there  they  stand,  peaked 
and  sharp,  coven^l  with  lava  which  was  ejected  from  the 
volcanic  craters.     If  the  geologist  can  make  any  one  asser- 
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tion  whatever,  he  can  saj  lliat  no  wave  ever  daifhcd  against 
their  summits.  Need  we  any  further  proof  against  a  recent 
chaos  ? 

OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  AGE  THEORY  OBVIATED. 

The  negative  evidence  in  fivor  of  the  scheme  of  geologic 
periods,  —  tliat  consisting  in  an  exhibition  of  the  scientific 
grounds  whicli  prove  the  hypothesis  of  a  recent  chaos  to  be  no 
longer  tenaljle,  —  having  been  indicated,  it  would  now  be  the 
natuial  sciinence  of  argument  to  present,  at  least  in  outline, 
the  positive  evidence  which  may  be  brought  forward  in  sup- 
port of  Jlr.  Miller's  theory.  But  we  deem  it  advisable  first 
to  turn  our  attention  to  the  removal  of  certain  objections,  which 
may  present  themselves  to  the  ordinary  student  of  Scripture, 
and  which  may  seem  to  forestall  and  forbid  all  scientific  argu- 
ment in  tlie  case. 

It  may  be  objected,  first,  that  the  days  of  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis  are  obviously  natural  days,  and  that  violence  is 
done  to  Scripture  by  regarding  them  in  any  other  light.  This 
objection  has  great  influence,  if  no  great  weight,  and  comes 
supported  by  the  prejudice  of  three  thousand  years.  Yet  we 
are  persuaded  tliat,  if  calmly  contemplated,  it  can,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  profoundest  reverence  for  God's  word,  and  the 
deepest  principles  of  reasoning,  be  conclusively  set  aside.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  on  all  hands  conceded  that  the  word  "  day" 
has  been  used  by  all  nations  to  express  indefinite  periods  of 
time.  In  the  next  place,  we  learn,  from  the  fourth  verse  of  the 
second  chapter  of  Genesis,  that  such  a  use  of  the  word  "  day" 
was  not  rejected  by  the  authority  from  which  tlie  inspiration 
of  both  cliapters  emanated  :  "These  are  the  generations  of  the 
lieavens  and  of  the  earth  when  they  were  created,  in  the  day 
that  the  Lord  God  made  tlie  earth  and  the  heavens."  Nor  in 
other  parts  of  Scripture  are  similar  examples  wanthig.     Mr. 
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M'Aii»l:i!iil,  aficr  lefcrrin;^  lo  several  i)a>.-agps  of  Scri|iliire  in 
support  (if  tli(!  tlieory  we  now  maintain,  cites,  with  great  apt- 
ness, the  |);ussage  in  the  book  of  Daniel  in  whicli  the  "  vision 
of  the  morning  and  evening"  is  made  to  embrace  a  period  of 
"  two  thousand  and  three  luindred  days."  Next,  it  is  worthy 
of  being  remarked,  as  is  done  by  the  Avriter  whom  we  liave 
just  mentioned,  that  Josephus  and  Philo  among  the  ancients, 
and  AVliiston,  Des  Cartes,  and  De  Luc  among  the  modems, 
argued — on  grounds,  of  course,  entirely  independent  of  science 

—  that  the  Mo-^aic  days  were  protracted  periods.     But  lastly, 

—  and  this  is  to  us  by  far  the  most  conclusive  argument  of 
all,  —  it  is  to  be  mainlained  that  the  subject  matter  of  the 
revelation  made  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is  in  itself  suf- 
ficient to  render  a  deviation  from  the  common  historical  prac- 
tice in  the  use  of  the  word  "  day,"  probable  and  natural.  Our 
opponents  may  argue  that  the  style  is  simply  historical.  But 
on  any  showing,  the  first  chajjter  of  Genesis  is  a  historical 
narration  of  a  kind  altogether  unexampled.  It  is  as  completely 
separated  from  any  human  coiiperation  or  action  as  the  purest 
prophecy.  In  such  a  case,  there  was  at  least  no  presumption 
against  the  aUachmont  to  the  word  "day,"  of  that  meaning 
which  it  bears  in  prophetic  passages.  And  if  the  works  of 
God,  the  sole  testimony  on  earth  that  can  plead  authority  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  word  of  God,  distinctly  exhibit  that 
God  did  so  use  the  term,  will  mere  human  preconception  be 
permitted  to  put  that  testimony  to  silence  ?  No  philological 
argument  will  ever  prove  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  to  be 
oi-dinary  history.  Its  language  might  take  that  form,  be- 
cause, in  the  infinite  wisdom  of  God,  it  was  intended  that  to 
the  human  instrument,  Moses,  used  for  its  transmission,  it 
should  appear  historical,  and  should  remain  sealed  in  mystery 
until  brought  forth  in  these  latter  days,  to  the  confusion  of  the 
infidel,  and  the  edification  of  true  believers.     It  was  necessary 
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that  its  language  should  not  externally  and  at  first  sight  appear 
proj)hctie.  But  the  substance  of  the  revelation,  known  to  God 
only,  did  notj  and  could  not,  pertain  to  the  domain  of  ordinar3' 
history  ;  and  when  the  woi-ks  of  God  have  enabled  us  to  un- 
derstand the  full  signiticance  of  the  revelation,  we  may  surely 
admit  that  it  was  just,  wise,  and  right  in  the  Almighty  to  use 
certain  terms  in  its  transmission  in  a  sense  which  in  other  parts 
of  Scripture  is  appropriated  to  prophetic  revealings.  When 
Scripture  history  describes  scenes  in  which  man  has  acted,  the 
language  of  men  in  its  common  acceptation  is  used ;  when 
Scripture  reveals  what,  covered  up  in  the  future,  is  seen  by 
the  eye  of  God  only,  it  adopts  a  language  not  in  all  respects 
the  same  as  that  of  every-day  life  ;  and  when  the  sacred 
volume  calls  from  the  past  the  hi.-tory  of  that  great  creative 
work  in' which  the  hand  of  God  alone  was  engaged,  it  is  fitting 
that  the  language  which  is  used  should  be  that  adopted  in  other 
parts  of  Scripture,  when  man  stands  aside,  and  God  alone  acts. 
Passing  from  this  objection,  it  may  be  right  to  allude,  in  one 
word,  to  the  impression  subsisting  in  certain  quarters,  that  the 
Age  theory  puts  in  peril  the  rea-on  annexed  to  the  Fourth 
Commandment.  "We  confess  that  this  objection  appears  to  us 
devoid  of  all  semblance  of  force.  Nay,  it  might,  we  think,  be 
maintained  that  the  Age  theory  alone  exhibits,  in  all  their 
Scriptural  and  scientific  breadth,  the  grounds  of  the  Sabbatic 
rest.  The  scheme  of  the  geologic  periods  points  to  the  resting 
of  God  as  a  fact.  Since  the  appearance  of  man  in  the  world, 
the  work  of  creation  has  ceased.  No  species  is  known  to  have 
come  into  existence  since  the  procession  of  being  was  closed 
by  its  king.  Here,  then,  is  direct  contlrmation  of  Scripture. 
And  if  the  redemption  of  man  is  God's  Sabbath-day's  work, 
and  the  reasoning  head  of  this  lower  creation  is  permitted,  on 
each  recurrent  Sabbath  in  the  natural  year,  to  praise  and  mag- 
nify his  greatness  and  mercy  in  that  work,  shall  we  say  that 
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the  Panftion3  nftarhcd  to  llie  Sahbath-day  have  become,  on  ac- 
count of  tlic  light  ciu-^t  by  science  on  God's  word,  less  binding 
or  less  sacred  ? 

But,  once  more,  it  is  flatly  aff\mied,  in  opposition  of  the  Age 
theory,  that  the  successions  recorded  in  Genesis  and  those 
revealed  in  the  rocks  do  not  correspond.  This  assertion  is 
niadf  by  the  reviewer  in  ihe  North  British^  and  it  is  manifestly 
tiuit  on  which  he  niaiiily  depends.  If  it  can  be  conclusively 
defended,  although  the  op})osing  scheme  would  not  yet  be 
establiidied,  the  scheme  of  the  periods  would  certainly  require 
to  be  abandoned.  It  is  proved,  then,  that  animal  life  existed 
on  our  globe  in  the  geologic  periods  corresponding  to  the  first, 
second,  third,  and  fourth  Mosaic  days,  in  the  account  of  which 
days  in  Genesis  there  seems,  at  a  first  glance,  to  be  no  mention 
of  life ;  while  the  creation  of  creeping  things,  Usually  allotted 
to  the  fifth  Mosaic  day,  occurred  at  a  much  lower  point  in  the 
scale.  Such  is  the  argument  of  our  opponents.  It  is  quite 
impossible  for  us  to  state  here  the  acute  and  admirable  reason- 
ing by  which  Mr.  M'Ausland  strives,  in  meeting  it,  to  show, 
entirely  from  Scripture,  first,.that  the  expression  "■  the  Spirit 
of  God  moved  upon  the  waters,"  amounts  to  a  declaration  that 
certain  forms  of  life  were  generated  on  the  first  day  by  the 
creative  Spirit;  and  second,  that  the  Hebrew  original  does  not 
warrant  the  allotment  of  creeping  things  to  the  creation  of  the 
fifth  day,  but  solely  that  of  the  creatures  which  arc  presented 
to  us  by  the  fifth  geologic  period.  To  that  reasoning  we  attach 
great  weight,  and  commend  our  readers  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  it.  But  we  would  call  their  attention  at  pre- 
sent more  particularly  to  another  argument,  —  one  whose  force 
cannot,  we  think,  be  denied,  and  for  apprehending  and  weigh- 
ing whicli  no  scientific  knowledge  is  necessary.  It  is  sim2)ly 
this;  that,  even  if  we  conceded,  as  we  by  no  means  do,  llmt 
the  theory  of  the  periods  anticipates  in  certain  particulars  the 
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recorded  appearance  of  animal?,  it  is  yet,  in  this  respect,  in 
incomparably  closer  correspondence  with  the  Mosaic  account 
than  the  theory  to  which  it  is  opposed  hy  our  reviewer.  It  is 
alleged,  though  most  strenuously  denied,  that  in  one  or  two 
points  the  one  theory  makes  the  rocks  announce  special 
processes  of  creation  earlier  than  Moses ;  hut  it  is  allowed 
that  the  other  theory  makes  the  Mosaic  narrative  not  declara- 
tive of  the  time  of  creation  at  all;  it  is  alloiced  that  by  it 
the  creation  of  vast  forests  and  countless  animals  took  place 
before  the  Mosaic  record  gives  any  surmise  of  the  appearance 
of  tree,  of  animal,  of  light  itself.  There  may  be  difficulty  as 
yet  in  fitting,  word  for  word,  by  the  one  theory,  the  writing  in 
the  rocks  to  the  writing  in  the  Bible.  The  commas  and  dashes 
may  not  be  finally  set.  But  the  other  theory  sweeps  the  whole 
revelation  of  the  rocks  aside,  and,  in  so  sweeping  it,  renders 
the  jNIosaic  revelation  not  a  revelation  of  the  creation  at  all,  but 
only  that  of  a  recent,  and,  in  comparison  with  the  others,  a 
momentary  creation.  The  supporter  of  this  theory  obliterates 
by  one  stroke  of  his  pen  every  chronological  mark  given  in  the 
Mosaic  days.  He  declares  that  light  was  not  first  poured  on 
this  world  six  thousand  years  ago,  but  perhaps  six  millions  of 
years.  He  declares  that  plants  were  not  first  created  six  thou- 
sand years  ago,  but  unnumbered  ages  before.  He  declares 
that  creeping  thing,  fowl,  fish,  and  mammal,  were  not  fii'st 
created  six  thousand  years  ago,  but  at  some  unknown  time  in 
the  preceding  eternity.  It  will  of  course  be  resjwnded  that, 
according  to  the  theory  we  assail,  no  succession  is  alleged,  and 
that  it  IS  only  when  correspondence  is  affirmed  that  chronolog- 
ical sequence  can  be  demanded.  We  are  willing  to  attach  all 
due  weight  to  this  consideration  ;  but  let  it  have  no  more  than 
is  its  due.  Which  theory,  then,  is  nearer  to  the  truth,  more 
evidently  on  the  way  to  the  truth?  —  that  which  has  still  but 
to  remove  a  difficulty  lure  and  there,  to  fit  one  or  two  still 
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diihious  coiTospoiuU-nccs.  but  wliicli  bolillv  niaiiitaiiis  its  capa- 
bility of  ('xhil)itiiig  tbc  Mosaic  record  as  a  strict  account  of  tlic 
evolution  of  cnalion  on  our  world  >incc  tli<'  lnj_rinnin_iLr  ?  or  that 
which  to  each  ^Io>aic  day  prefixes  a  liroad  and  sweeping  nega- 
tive, and  declares  that  each  successive  operation  there  recorded 
did  not  then  fir-t  take  place,  but  nnlold  ages  before  ?  Is  the 
one  theory  to  ttd  condemned  because  in  one  or  two  cases  it  does 
not  consider  a  Mosaic  affirmative  to  have  implied  a  negative; 
and  the  other  to  be  preferred,  although  it  embraces,  under  one 
unsuggested  negative,  the  wliole  magnificent  procession  of  crea- 
tion, from  the  primeval  fire  to  the  end  of  tbe  Pleistocene 
epoch  ?  The  state  of  the  question  is  not  that  of  no  diificulty 
on  the  one  sid«',  and  all  dinicnlty  on  the  other.  Dy  the  theory 
of  the  reviewer,  that  account  which  sets  out  from  "  the  begin- 
ning," and  ends  with  man,  passes  over  without  a  hint  the  whole 
of  that  work  of  creation  wliicli  Geology  has  revealed.  The 
theory  compels  us  to  a;?sume  an  immense  gap  in  a  narrative 
which  h.is  the  appearance  of  being  connected.     This  is  really 

an    insuperable    difliculty.     The    opposing    theory   is   not   yet 

r 
finally,  minutely,  and  unassailably  established ;  but  we  delibe- 
rately profess,  on  the  strength  of  it,  to  find  in  the  first  chajjler 
of  Genesis  a  consistent,  unbroken  narrative  ;  we  acknowledge; 
no  suppression,  but  such  as  the  mode  and  extent  of  the  descrip- 
tion rendered  absolutely  necessary ;  we  begin  with  it  at  the 
beginning,  and  it  leads  us  to  the  Sabbath  of  rest,  in  which "tlie 
creative  work  on  our  world  has  ceased. 


THE    POSITIVE    EVIDENCE    FOR    THE    AGE    THEORY. 

God   created   man   in   his   own   image :    we  can   never  too 
vividly  remember  the  fact,  or  too  deeply   ponder  its  signifi- 
cance.    In  the  noblest  working  of  man's  highest  powers  is  to 
be  found  the  best  assistance  afforded   liy  the  whole  domain  of 
32* 
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nature  towards  explaining  and  illustrating  the  methods  of 
Divine  operation.  The  consummate  human  artist  is  distin- 
guished from  inferior  painters  by  his  power  of  producing  a 
great  effect  with  slight  expenditure  of  effort  or  use  of  material. 
His  eye  pierces  at  once  to  what  is  essential  and  distinctive, 
.'  eizes  the  whole  of  that,  and  leaves  the  rest  alone  :  his  hand 
glances  for  a  few  moments  about  the  canvas,  and  the  likeness 
is  unmistakable.  A  burnt  stick  is  to  him  more  than  a  com- 
plete set  of  colors  to  another  ;  a  few  lines  drawn  by  him 
signify  more  than  the  most  complex  and  elaborate  light  and 
shade  from  an  unskilful  hand.  In  this  power  of  narrating 
much  in  little  space,  modern  science  has  somewhat  curiously 
furnished  a  parallel  to  the  achievements  of  supreme  artistic 
skill.  The  telegraph  transmits,  in  a  few  abrupt  and  discon- 
nected sentences,  those  particulars  which  make  up  the  essen- 
tial histoiy  of  a  protracted  period  ;  and  the  art  —  a  very 
important  art  —  of  transmitting  telegraphic  intelligence, 
reaches  perfection  when  every  item  of  real  moment  is  trans- 
mitted, and  not  one  unnecessary  word  enters  into  the  compo- 
sition of  the  telegram.  The  first  chapter  of  Genesis  may  be 
most  accurately  conceived  either  as  a  succession  of  descriptive 
sketches  from  the  hand  of  an  infinitely  skilful  artist,  or  as  a 
sublime  telegram,  composed  with  absolute  skill,  and  bringing 
us  tidinars  from  a  dim  and  remote  antiquilv.  Considered  as 
])ictorial  sketches,  the  records  ot  the  successive  creations  are 
of  i-ourse  not  exhaustive  ;  but  it  may  be  boldly  affirmed,  that 
ill  no  other  instance,  whether  in  the  Bible  or  out  of  it.  has  .-o 
much  been  conveyed  in  so  small  space.  The  resemblance,  the 
likeness,  is  unerring.  These  outlined  sketches  are  as  true  and 
sure  ri'presru  tat  ions  as  if  they  detailed  every  motion  of  every 
created  aulinal,  and  .allowed  the  light  falling  over  every  leaf 
and  wave  :  but,  being  sketches,  and  sketches  produced  with 
the  smallest  possible  expenditure  of  means,  they  contain  dis- 
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lincfive  feature?,  and  distinctive  features  alone.  Considered, 
on  I  lie  other  hand,  as  sentences  of  a  sublime  and  wonderful 
telegram,  the  descrijjtions  in  Genesis  are  not  detailed  :  were 
tln-y  so,  all  the  chronicles  of  human  history  would  dwindle 
into  smallness  compared  with  the  long  annals  of  those  ancient 
centuries.  But  were  they  not  here  before  us,  conception 
would  fail  to  realize,  faith  would  be  unable  to  accept  as  possi- 
ble, that  marvellous  selection  of  particulars  by  which  the 
essential  history  of  the  j)lanet,  probably  for  millions  of  years, 
is  condensed  into  one  short  chapter.  And  let  it  be  particu- 
larly remarked  that,  whether  the  theory  of  the  natural  days 
or  that  of  the  extended  periods  is  adopted,  this  character  of 
condensation  ami  selection  must  be  imputed  to  the  Mosaic 
account  of  the  ci'eation.  Both  parties  find  in  one  chapter  an 
account  of  the  creation  of  a  world  and  its  inhabitants  :  both 
must  admit  that  much  has  been  omitted.  On  neither  hypothe- 
sis, therefore,  can  a  negative  be  inferred  because  a  positive  is 
asserted. 

'Wit  must  offer  yet  another  illustration  of  the  method  pursued 
in  th(i  Mosaic  record  of  creation.  The  discovery  and  definition 
of  that  mctiiod  are  the  distinctive  merits  claimed  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Age  theory.  On  a  clear  and  definite  apprehension 
of  that  method  dejjends  the  ability  to  understand,  to  test,  to 
aj)ply,  the  Age  theory.  We  have  given  one  illustration  of  the 
method  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  creation  fiom  science,  and 
anolhi-r  fn ini  art ;  we  take  our  third  from  natui'e.  In  a  clear 
day,  wiien  you  hjok  u[)on  a  moinitainous  horizon  in  the  far 
distance,  you  perceive  a  delicate  film  of  faint  blue  or  pearly 
gray  relieved  against  the  sky.  Tiie  onlline  of  that  fihn,  faint 
though  it  be,  is,  for  every  kind  of  mountain-range,  definite 
•and  unchangeable.  The  horizon  line  of  the  piimaries  will  be 
serrated,  peaked,  and  jagged.  The  horiz(jii  line  of  tlit;  meta- 
niorphic    hills    will    be    more   undulating  and    rounded.     The 
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liorizon  of  the  tertiaries  will  be  in  long  sweeps  and  tenderly 
modulated  curves.  In  each  case,  the  line  of  the  horizon  tells 
more  than  can  be  told  in  any  other  conceivable  way,  of  the 
character  of  a  whole  district  of  country.  Those  minute  jags 
and  2>oints  of  the  primaries  are  dizzy  precipices  and  towering 
peaks.  Tlie  glacier  is  creeping  on  under  that  filmy  blue  ;  the 
avalanche  is  thundering  in  that  intense  silence.  Rivers  that 
will  cliannel  continents  and  separate  nation  from  nation  are 
leai)ing  in  foamy  cataracts,  where  you  perceive  only  that  the 
tender  amethyst  of  the  sky  has  taken  a  deeper  tinge.  That 
undulating  line  of  the  crystalline  hills  tells  of  broad,  dreary 
moors,  of  dark,  sullen  streams,  of  sparse  fields  of  stunted  corn. 
That  sweeping,  melting,  waving  line  of  the  tertiaries  tells  of 
stately  forest  and  gardened  plain,  of  lordly  mansions  and 
bustling  villages.  Now,  the  Mosaic  record  of  creation  gives  the 
horizon  lines  of  the  various  geological  periods.  Its  descrip- 
tions are  unerringly  exact,  considered  as  horizon  lines.  It 
is  impossible  to  exchange  the  one  for  the  other.  There  is  no 
confusion  between  them.  They  reveal  the  very  largest  possible 
amount  concerning  the  several  periods  in  the  very  smallest 
jjossible  space.  When  we  investigate  those  periods  in  detail, 
when  we  enter  the  valleys  folded  up  under  those  horizons,  we 
find  that  only  under  such  horizons  could  such  valleys  have 
been  ;  that  those  horizons  really,  had  we  but  known  it,  revealed 
the  character  of  the  underlying  valleys.  In  order  to  prove 
them  untrue,  we  have  to  show,  either  that  other  valleys  than 
tho--e  we  have  found  must  have  been  under  such  horizons,  or 
ihat  such  horizons  are  only  vaguely  and  at  hap-hazard  related 
10  such  valleys. 

It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  first  verse  in  Genesis,  "In 
the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,"  does 
not  fix  the  antiquity  of  tiie  actual  matter  constituting  our  globe. 
It  is,  however,  natural,  nay,  imi)erative,  to  consider  the  term 
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"beginning"  to  liave  a  special  .-ignifieance  for  our  world. 
Science  has  now  distinctly  and  finally  declared  that  what  may, 
lor  our  world,  be  peculiarly  called  the  beginning,  was  in  fire. 
The  eve  of  science  first  rests  on  the  earth  as  a  burning  mass,  of  a 
temi)eniture  whoso  fierce  heat  caimot  be  conceived.  However 
long  that  fire-period  may  have  lasted,  it  was  strictly  tin;  begin- 
ning. A  description  which,  after  alluding  to  it,  sets  out  from 
its  termination,  omits  nothing. 

"  And  the  earth  was  without  form,  and  void  ;  and  darkness 
was  upon  the  face  of  the  deej) ;  and  the  Spirit  of  God  moved 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters."  This  verse,  according  to  the 
theory  we  now  oppose,  is  separated  from  that  immediately  pre- 
ceding by  all  the  geologic  ages.  Not  only  from  the  beginning 
of  things  is  it  divided,  but  from  the  special  begiiuiing  of  this 
world,  —  from  that  period  of  fire  when  it  was  unfitted  to  sup- 
port animal  or  vegetable  life,  when  it  was  draped  by  no  clouds 
and  embraced  by  no  atmosphere ;  —  when  it  was  not  an 
ordered  planet,  but  a  raging,  flaming  chaos.  By  the  theory 
finally  embraced  by  Mr.  Miller,  on  the  other  hand,  this  verse 
is  the  natural  sequel  to  that  which  referred  to  the  beginning 
of  the  earth.  Formlessness,  voidness,  and  —  whenever  the 
fire  was  sufiiciently  cooled  to  admit  of  the  formation  of  water 
—  H  universal,  boiling  ocean,  to  Avhose  suriace  no  ray  of  light 
could  penetrate  ;  —  such  was  the  state  of  the  world  imme- 
diately after  the  commencing  fire-period.  In  describing  it 
the  man  of  science  would  in  vain  seek  for  more  apt  or 
expressive  terms  than  those  used  in  the  second  verse  of 
Genesis. 

"And  God  said,  Let  there  be  light;  and  there  was  light." 

At  what  precise  point  in  the  evolution  of  the  creative  plan 

light  penetrated  to  the  surface  of  our  planet,  and  shed  a  faint 

glinuiier  through  the  d(;nse  vapor  which  rose  from  tin;  seething 

wilderness  of  waters,  science  cannot  declare.      At  a  certain 
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point,  however,  light  did  so  penetrate.  On  this  Geology 
speaks  plainly.  The  universal  ocean  appears  to  liave  first 
wrapped  the  world,  when  the  molten  granite  had,  to  a  certain 
extent,  cooled.  Then  commenced  the  deposition  of  the 
gneisses,  the  mica-schists,  and  the  clay-slates.  These  rocks, 
particularly  those  of  the  two  former  sei'ies,  are  contorted  and 
twisted  in  a  manner  which  completely  distinguishes  them  from 
all  succeeding  rocks.  To  use  the  expression  applied  to  them 
hy  Mr.  Kuskin,  they  "  Iremhie  through  their  every  fihre,  like 
tiie  chords  of  an  ^I'2olian  harp."  They  were  manifestly  formed 
in  a  sea  at  first  surging  and  tossing  on  its  bed  of  fire,  and 
thereafter  gradually  cooled.  This  fact  explains  peculiarities 
in  their  form,  which  otherwise  mock  all  conjecture.  But  if 
tliese  rocks  were  deposited  in  the  ocean  succeeding  the  ancient 
fire,  beneath  the  vapors  of  a  boiling  sea,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  for  a  long  period  they  were  enveloped  in  blackest 
night,  and  that  at  a  certain  moment  this  darkness  was  faintly 
penetrated.  Genesis  informs  us  that  the  fii'st  day's  work  was 
completed  when  the  diffused  radiance  first  shimmered  through 
llie  brooding  darkness,  and  there  was  on  this  earth  light. 
Darkness  and  liglit, — these  are  the  two  essentially  descriptive 
words  in  the  Mosaic  telegram,  embracing  the  period  between 
the  earth's  beginning  and  the  close  of  the  first  day.  To 
assume  that  this  positive  account  implies  the  negative  declara- 
tion that,  when  the  ocean  became  tepid,  and  liglit  was  grop- 
ing its  way  to  its  surface,  no  minute  creature,  no  Oldhamia 
untiqxa,  no  trilobite,  moved  in  its  depths,  is  entirely  gratuitous, 
and  jjroves  that  the  whole  metliod  of  the  Mosaic  narrative  has 
been  misconceived.  The  imj)ortant  fact  is,  that  science  cannot 
possibly  describe  those  early  ages,  except  in  a  manner  to  agree 
witii  the  first  verses  of  Genesis,  The  inspired  word  closes 
the  first  great  period  witli  the  appearance  on  earth  of  light, 
;;:;(!   the   nian  of  science  can  li\  upon  no  scientilicjUly  estab- 
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li-li«Ml  orciirn'iK'c  of  tluit  primeval  tiiiir  -o  inagniiiceiitl}' 
decisive,  so  siihlinu'ly  closing  one  era  and  commencing  another, 
as  even  this  tiimc  penetration  of"  liglit. 

The  work  aUolled  in  Gene-is  to  th«^  .^eeond  day  is  the  for- 
mation of  wliat,  in  onr  tran>hition,  is  rendered  a  "firmament," 
but  wliieh  all  now  a;.MCi'  in  eon-iderin;;;  rather  an  expansion  or 
atmosphere.  I\lr.  Miller  rf;iardi'd  the  <r<'ol<jjrieal  interpretation 
of  the  work  of  tlys  day,  which  he  hdieved  to  have  fallen  on 
the  ages  i?ueeeeding  those  of  the  nictaniorphic  rocks,  as  peculi- 
arly dilReult.  Mr.  Ru.-kin,  on  the  other  hand,  considers  it 
exceedingly  easy.  "We  are,  on  the  w  hole,  inclined  to  think  that 
thougli  much  may  still  be  done  towards  defining  the  limits  of 
this  day's  duration,  and  towards  scientifically  working  out  the 
processes  by  which  the  mighty  ()peration  of  dividing  the  waters 
which  ar«!  under  the  finnainent  from  the  waters  which  are 
above  the  firniaineiit,  was  performed,  the  operation  itself  can 
be  already  with  suilicient  clearness  apprehended.  The  dis- 
tinctive features  of  the  creative  work  were  still  those  pertain- 
ing, not  so  much  to  the  eanh's  surfiice,  as  to  its  meteorological 
phenomena.  The  first  grand  advance  had  been  the  pervasion 
of  the  Yai)ors  which  encompassed  the  earth  by  light.  Rut  for 
a  protra<'ted  period  the  faintly-illuminated  steam  could  not  be 
again  coiidi-nsed,  so  as  to  fall  in  rain.  It  was  only  as  the  earth 
cooh'd,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  fell,  that  sudden  and 
local  condensation  of  the  vapor  could  take  place.  AVhen  it 
could  take  place,  the  second  day's  work  was  done.  And  assur- 
edly this  arrangement  of  the  clouds  over  the  face  of  the  sky, 
this  fitting  up  of  that  marvellous  apparatus  by  which  unnum- 
bered rivers  were  to  be  filled  and  unnumbered  harvests  to 
ripen,  was  the  <  hief  and  distinctive  operation  of  that  early 
time.  To  this  as>ertion  science  cannot  but  yield  absent.  It  is 
a  wondrous  talc;  tiiat  those  few  rain-marks  on  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone  tell,     The  few   insignilicunl  plants  and  living  crea- 
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tures  which  then  al^^o  existed  were  altogether  unimportant  as 
characteristic  of  the  period,  compared  with  that  great  process 
of  separating  "  the   waters   which  fall  and  flow,  from  those 
Avhich  rise  and  float."     The  North  British  reviewer  is  here 
of  a  different  opinion.     We  cannot  agree  with  him.     We  con- 
cede at  once  that  during  the  Silurian  and  Old  Red  Sandstone 
periods  there  existed  several  species  of  plants  and  animals. 
But  to  mention  these  in  the  record  in   Genesis   would  have 
been  a  departure  from  the  whole  method  of  that  record.    Their 
presence  was  not  distinctive.     They  passed  away  after  having 
done  little.     For  us  their  importance  is  past.     But  it  has  at 
this  day  the  profoundest  and  loftiest  interest  for  all  men,  to 
know  when  the  Almighty  bade  the  cloud  gather  up  its  stores 
to  water  the  fields  we  now  till,  —  when  the  vast,  vague,  color- 
less mist  drew  itself  up  in  draperies  of  gold,  and  purple,  and 
scarlet,  round  the  cliamber  of  the  blue,  —  when  the  tempest 
was  first  tamed  to  the  steady  gale,  and  the  trade-winds  were 
bid  to  blow,  —  when  that  innumerable  army  of  the  rain,  whose 
cloudy  banners  kindle  the  sky  over  our  heads  into  beauty,  was 
first  appointed  to  its  mighty  work  of  furrowing  the  mountain, 
and  fertilizing  the  valley,  and  shaping  the  face  of  the  earth, 
aeon  after  aeon,  as  the  Creator  wills.     Be  the  Bible  inspired  or 
no,  we  shall  never  recognize  any  description  of  the  progress 
in  creation  during  those  ages  as  essentially  and  scientifically 
true,  which  does  not,  as  is  done  in  Genesis,  pass  over  all  other 
things    as    comparatively   unimportant,    and    throw    out   into 
boldest   relief    the    proclamation    of  this    "  most   magnificent 
ordinance  of  the  clouds." 

On  the  remaining  days  we  need  not  linger.  The  tliird, — 
that  during  which  grew  the  forests  of  the  Carboniferous 
era,  —  is  described  in  Genesis  as  lliat  of  herbs  and  trees,  and 
of  the  separation  of  land  and  water.  What  were  then  tlie 
distinctive  features  of  tlie  period?     Science  points  tliem  out 
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as  two.  Such  forests  hiive  never  clothed  the  worhl  as  those 
of  tlie  Carboniferous  era;  and,  iir order  to  their  growth,  it  w:is 
absolutely  necessary  tiiat  the  extent  of  land  should  have  been 
very  great.  Jn  other  words,  the  separation  of  land  and  sea, 
and  the  growth  of  a  vast  flora,  distinguished  the  period;  and 
when  we  state  the  fact,  we  find  ourselves  almost  necessarily 
using  the  words  of  Genesis.  The  fourth  day  was  that  on 
which  the  sun  first  shone  out  upon  the  world.  Light  had  been 
announced  before.  The  sun  now  appears.  We  are  conii)elled 
to  assume  it  as  declared  that  the  sun  was  not  visible  until  the 
fourth  day.  And,  wonderful  to  say,  science  shows  this  to  have 
been  the  case.  The  plants  of  the  great  Carboniferous  epoch 
are  such  as  must  never  have  been  touched  by  a  sunbeam.  They 
are  such  precisely  as  would  have  grown  in  a  humid  at- 
mosphere ;  their  wood  is  not  hardened,  as  that  of  plants  on 
which  the  pure  sunlight  falls.  In  the  Permian  and  Triassic 
ages,  trees  of  tou'gh  fil)re,  and  with  season-rings,  are  found ; 
and  the  Permian  and  Triassic  periods  coincide  with  the  fourth 
day  of  the  ^Mosaic  account.  The  fifth  day  was  that  of  mon- 
strous creeping  things  and  of  birds.  Its  correspondence  with 
the  Liassic  and  Oolitic  j)eriods  is  unmistakable.  The  aerial 
phenomena  of  our  world  were  now"  no  longer  the  most  striking, 
novel,  or  important.  The  earth  was  a  prepared  stage,  and  the 
interest  concentrated  itself  on  the  living  creatures  that  moved 
upon  it.  The  inspired  telegram,  therefore,  speaks  of  these. 
Last  of  all,  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  day,  that  of  the  Tertiary 
periods,  man  was  created  ;  the  final  picture  has  for  its  centre 
a  king.  The  mighty  work  was  finished.  The  cycle  of  ope- 
rations which  had  begun  with  the  raging  flame,  and  which  for 
long  ages  had  been  carried  forward  by  the  wild  ministry  of 
volcano  and  deluge,  was  brought  to  a  termination.  The  Sab- 
bath of  creation  dawned.  Do  you  doubt  of  the  reality  of  this 
Sabbath  ?  Do  you  (juestion  the  reasonableness  of  its  beings 
33 
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as  it  were,  the  motive  and  impulse  of  the  Creator  in  conferring 
on  man  the  gentle  blessing 'of  Sabbath  rest?  Then  look 
around,  and  compare  the  present  scene  with  those  of  the 
bygone  days.  Think  of  those  periods  of  fire  and  flood,  of 
darkness  and  tempest,  of  gigantic  birds,  and  dragons  at  .whose 
huge  bones  we  even  yet  shudder ;  and  then  remember  the  soft 
falling  of  the  sunbeam  on  the  flower,  the  gentle  lapse  of  the 
streamlet  in  the  glade,  the  tender  warbling  amid  the  golden- 
green  of  the  spring  woods  ;  and  be  assured  that  the  one  discord 
in  the  Sabbatic  harmony  of  terrestial  nature  eomes  from  the 
human  heart ;  that  the  sin  of  man  alone  blots  the  Sabbath 
light  resting  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  that,  compared  with  the 
long  week-days,  the  human  period  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  world, 
and  that  man  is  the  ";reat  Sabbath-breaker. 


OPPOSING    THEOKIES    OF    RECONCILIATION    BETWEEN    GEOL- 
OGY   AND    revelation:     their    apologetic    VALUE. 

Having,  we  venture  to  hope,  set  before  our  readers  with 
sufficient  distinctness  the  true  purport  of  the  theory  of  recon- 
ciliation between  Genesis  and  Geology  supported  in  The  Tes- 
timony  of  the  Rochs,  and  having  glanced  at  the  leading 
arguments  for  and  against  that  theory,  we  are  in  a  position  to 
return  to  that  most  important  question  to  which  we  referred  in 
the  outset,  —  AVhether  this  theory  is  a  retrogression  or  an 
advance  in  the  line  of  Christian  apologetics,  —  whether  the 
views  of  Mr.  Miller,  or  those  of  his  reviewer,  are  of  greater 
avail  in  defence  of  the  Christian  Revelation  ? 

The  theory  of  natural  days  has  somewhat  to  commend  it. 
It  has  a  clear,  compact,  what  might  be  called  commonplace 
aspect.  At  first  sight  it  appears  business-like  and  practical. 
It  comfortably  avoids  generalization,  it  requires  little  illus- 
tration, and  it  gets  rid  of  what  appears  a  suspicious  sublimity. 
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It  seems  difficult  to  iissail,  and  yet  it  ^ives  perfect  freedom 
to  specuhitioii.  Drawing  a  riiig-l'eiice  round  the  garden  of  the 
revealed  word,  it  j)ermits  as  much  digging  and  planting  in  the 
country  beyond  a^  the  most  ardent  philosopher  could  desire. 
The  rocks  are  simply  put  out  of  account.  The  inspired  record 
is  assumed  to  know  nothing  concerning  them.  The  Bible  is 
declared  to  be  the  domain  of  an  implicit,  unquestioning  faith, 
which  does  not  desire  to  see :  over  tjie  geologic  ages  a  curious 
reason  may  expatiate  at  will.  We  need  not  be  surprised  that 
such  a  theory  proves  attractive  to  certain  minds.  Combine 
true  devoutness  with  sincere  love  of  science,  a  sense  of  the 
need  of  perfect  freedom  in  the  exercise  of  reason  with  earnest 
acceptance  of  the  Christian  revelation,  —  let  a  sharp  logical 
faculty  be  united  with  an  undue  appreciation  of  the  natural, 
healthful,  divinely-appointed  functions  of  the  speculative  and 
imaginative  powers,  —  and  you  have  a  mind  to  which  this 
theory  is  naturally  agreeable.  Many  persons  also,  whose 
minds  are  not  of -this  ordei',  but  who  have  for  a  long  period 
regarded  the  old  view  as  satisfactory,  may  be  expected,  though 
good  geologists  otherwise,  to  attach  undue  importance  to  argu- 
ments which  convinced  them  in  their  youth,  and  unconsciously 
to  put  prejudice  for  logic.  Having  been  hitherto  at  rest,  these 
persons  will  too  easily  mistake  change  for  danger,  and  think 
it  safer  to  remain  in  their  little  canoe  than  to  scale  the  sides  of 
the  larger  vessel.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  two  the- 
ories set  fairly  in  contrast,  and  the  belief  still  retained  that 
Mr.  Miller's  is  a  less  complete  defence  of  the  inspired  volume 
tlian  the  reviewer's.  In  every  point  of  vital  imjwrtance  the 
one  triumphantly  succeeds,  the  other  signally  fails.  Each 
apparent  advantage  pertaining  to  the  theory  of  natural  days 
is  found  on  examinati  m  to  be  a  counterfeit.  If  it  seem  clear 
and  compact,  it  but  substitutes  the  littleness  of  human  con- 
ception for  the   sublimity  of  the   Divine  operations.     If  those 
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who  rest  in  it  have  a  feeling  of  safety,  it  is  but  that  of  the  gai*- 
rison  which  too  timidly  shuts  itself  up  in  a  little  fortress, 
leaving  the  whole  of  the  open  country  to  the  enemy.  If  it 
appear  to  vindicate  the  honor  of  God,  and  to  prove  the  integ' 
rity  of  his  revelation,  it  in  reality  puts  both  in  peril,  by  separ- 
ating  between  the  word  and  the  works  of  the  Almighty.  Let 
lis  carry  out  a  contrast  between  the  two  theories  somewhat  in 
detail. 

It  is  undeniable,  to  begin  with,  that  the  theory  of  natural 
days  breaks  the  continuity  of  the  Mosaic  record,  while  it  is 
perfectly  preserved  by  that  of  Mr.  Miller.  If  we  can  point  to 
a  period  which  was,  for  this  world,  literally  and  scientifically 
the  beginning,  and  to  epoch  after  epoch  succeeding,  in  which 
the  leading  features  of  the  Mosaic  and  geologic  records  are 
unmistakably  identical,  there  is  no  hiatus  in  the  inspired  nar- 
rative ;  the  most  rigorous  philologist  may  be  appealed  to  for 
his  testimony  to  its  magnificent  symmetry  and  its  marvellous 
condensation.  Thus  we  are  enabled  to  proceed  by  the  theory 
of  Mr.  Miller.  On  the  other  hypothesis,  the  small  conjunction 
"  and,"  which  so  naturally  links  the  first  verse  in  Genesis  with 
the  second,  forms  an  objection,  in  the  mouth  of  the  philologist, 
which  may  really  be  pronounced  insurmountable.  Either  this 
conjunction  passes  over  an  immensely  extended  period  of  time 
without  hint  of  its  existence,  or  calls  that  the  beginning  which 
can  with  no  definiteness  or  accuracy  be  so  defined.  The  latter 
is,  we  believe,  the  alternative  most  generally  accepted.  The 
"beginning"  is  declared  to  have  extended  to  the  end  of  the 
geologic  epochs.  But  how  can  it  be  considered  correct  to  in- 
clude under  the  same  term  a  period  of  flaming  ruin,  when  life 
was  impossible  on  our  planet,  before  its  molten  surges  had 
hardened  into  the  adamant  that  was  to  bear  a  world,  and  pe- 
riods in  which  the  fire  had  subsided,  —  periods  when  plants 
grew  and  creatures  lived,  —  periods  when  light  fell  through  a 
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transparent  atmosphere,  ai)d  animals  breathed  which  were  to 
subsist  alonj;  with  man?  Compared  with  tlie  human  period, 
the  geolof^ic  ages  are  as  week-days  to  a  Sabbath  ;  but  it  is  a 
positive  mistake  to  describe  them  as  chaotic.  They  are  marked 
off  from  the  chaos  as  clearly  as  from  the  time  of  man.  They 
belong  no  more  to  the  "  beginning"  than  to  the  last  creation, 
which,  aecording  lo  our  opponents,  occupied  the  six  natural 
days.  Philology  and  Geology  equally  protest  against  a  use 
of  the  term  "  beginning,"  which  would  extend  it  beyond  the 
fire-period.  Sluill  we  disregard  both  sciences,  and  reject  the 
continuity,  completeness,  and  harmony  of  the  Millerian  theory, 
merely  that  we  may  confine  to  spaces  of  four-and-twenty  hours 
those  days  of  creation  in  which  that  God  was  at  work  who  has 
told  us  that  with  Him  a  day  is  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a 
thousand  years  as  one  day  ? 

In  the  next  place, —  and  this  is  a  point  of  fearful  importance, 
—  it  must  now  be  distinctly  conceded  that  the  theory  of  natural 
days  cannot  be  authoritatively  accepted  and  taught  by  the 
Churches  without  occasioning  a  vast  amount  of  unbelief  It 
seems  to  us  that  if  an  angel  were  sent  from  heaven  to  proclaim 
to  theologians  the  special  temptation  and  peril  of  the  time,  he 
would  declare  it  to  be  that  of  taking  up  a  station  apart  from 
and  behind  the  genuine  enlightenment  of  the  century.  Man 
is  the  chief  instance  of  God's  productive  power  here  below. 
His  eye  is  an  instrument  of  infinite  delicacy,  adapted  for  be- 
holding the  works  of  God.  His  hand  is  endowed  with  inex- 
pressible cunning,  to  follow  up  the  discoveries  of  his  eye.  His 
mind  is  the  most  wondrous  specimen  of  Divine  workmanship 
of  all ;  and  to  it,  aided  and  guided  by  Divine  Providence,  and 
acting  through  the  senses,  is  it  appointed  to  work  out  man's 
ta.-k  in  time,  and  to  rear  the  great  temple  of  civilization.  To 
work  with  luuid  and  brain  is  a  duty  jiroclaimed  by  man's  con- 
science, and  enforced  in  his  Bible.  It  is  no  less  than  irrever- 
33* 
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ence  to  God  to  scorn  or  defame  those  results  of  human  inquiry 
in  which  instincts  implanted  and  capacities  conferred  by  God 
have  proceeded  to  their  natural  goal.  Now,  we  are  perfectly 
sure  that  no  Protestant  Church  would  for  a  moment  de- 
liberately contemplate  this.  But  one  point  can  no  longer  be 
doubted,  that,  namely,  if  the  theory  against  which  we  contend 
is  identified  with  the  Protestant  creeds,  the  conviction  iciU  sink 
into  the  mind  of  the  scientific  part  of  the  community  that  the 
Churches  are  behind  the  age,  that  they  fear  the  light,  that  they 
would  put  out  the  eyes  of  reason.  Whatever  may  be  the  case 
in  individual  instances,  or  with  peculiarly  constituted  minds, 
science  will  no  longer  believe  in  a  universal  chaos  covering 
the  face  of  the  earth  some  six  thousand  years  ago.  On  this 
point,  the  unmistakable,  irresistible  tendency  is  to  that  au- 
thoritative unanimity  of  science  with  which  it  is  in  vain  to 
contend,  —  that  authoritative  unanimity  whose  seal  secures 
belief  beyond  the  walls  of  the  school,  which  makes  us  credit 
the  theory  of  gravitation  though  unacquainted  with  the  argu- 
ments of  Newton,  and  rely  on  that  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  though  we  never  followed  the  demonstrations  of  Harvey. 
When  scientific  men  are  thus  unanimous,  argument  ceases. 
The  Churches  might  then  fondly  dream  that  the  danger  was 
past.  But  the  religious  and  philosophical  history  of  the  last 
hundred  years  renders  it  easy  to  see  what  the  result  would  be. 
Science  would  assume  the  attitude  of  Galileo  ;  pitying  tolera- 
tion would  supersede  both  assent  and  attack ;  and  the  highest 
culture,  separating  itself  from  Christianity,  would  exhibit  to  u> 
in  P^ngland  and  in  Scotland  what  it  has  already  so  long  ex- 
liibifed  on  the  Continent,  —  a  refined,  a  self-satisfied,  a  most 
plausible  l^agani-m. 

Furtlier,  the  tlicory  we  oppose  is  avowedly  unable  to  contri- 
bute anything  positive  to  Cliristian  apologetics.  Did  we  even 
grant  all  its  pretensions,  its  attitude  would  be  entirely  negative. 
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It  aims  at  no  rxplanatiou  ;  it  (Icinaiuls  and  it  ofVers  no  roiilinn- 
ation  of  the  word  from  tli*-  works  of  the  Ci-cator;  it  seeks  not 
victory,  l)tit  only  peace ;  it  sjireads  over  tlie  geologic  ages  a 
ghastly  silence,  a  Goalless  de>olatioM,  and  calls  this  the  tran- 
<iuillity  of  triumph.  I5iit  the  th<'ory  of  Mr.  iNIiller  is  a  new,  a 
l)Ositive,  a  weighty  addition  to  the  external  evidences  of  Chris- 
tiatiity.  The  argument  it  affords  is  clear  and  convincing.  The 
Christian  apologist,  armed  with  its  reasoning,  may  challenge 
the  skeptic  to  pioduce,  from  all  the  records  of  mytholoLry, 
ancient  or  modern,  northern  or  oriental,  any  correspondence 
between  cosmogony  and  science  which  will  for  a  moment  com- 
pare with  the  correspondence  it  exhibits  between  the  geologic 
]»eriods  and  the  Mosaic  days.  To  this  challenge  the  skeptic 
will  in  vain  attempt  to  respond.  Point  after  point  of  marvel- 
lous correspondence  the  Christian  apologist  can  urge  on  his 
observation,  pressing  him,  meanwhile,  to  explain  how  the  He- 
brew leader,  legislating  for  an  uncultured  tribe,  became  pos- 
sessed of  those  unsurmised  secrets  three  thousand  years  ago. 
To  omit  other  instances,  let  one  express  and  striking  argument 
in  favor  of  inspiration  afforded  by  this  theory  be  particularly 
considered.  AVe  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  stating  that,  ever 
since  wit  and  blasphemy  cemented  an  unholy  union,  the  Mosaic 
declaration  of  the  appearance  of  light  in  our  world  before  the 
sun  was  visible  has  been  a  fovorite  subject  for  infidel  derision. 
The  opportunity  of  attack  was  indeed  tempting.  Men  natur- 
ally associate  light  with  the  sun  and  moon,  and  their  separation 
seems  at  first  sight  flat  nonsense.  For  three  thousand  years 
the  Christian  apologist  could  only  say  that  so  it  had  been* 
For  three  thousand  years  the  mysterious  oracle  was  unread. 
In  the  nineteenth  century,  science  comes  forward  distinctly  to 
inform  us  that,  during  three  sufficiently  discriminated  periods, 
there  was  light  on  this  world,  while  the  sun  and  moon  were 
invisible.     In  the  fourth  oeriod  the  heavenly  luminaries  were 
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unveiled.  And,  lo !  this  is  what  is  declared  in  Genesis.  How, 
we  ask,  did  Moses  know  that  fact?  How  did  he  know  that, 
first  when  the  impenetrable  veil  of  steam  covering  the  primeval 
ocean  became  less  dense,  light  shimmered  faintly  through? 
How  did  he  know  that  no  clear  sunbeam  ever  found  its  way  to 
the  Carboniferous  forests  ?  Could  he  discriminate  the  proper- 
ties of  light,  separating  those  which  color  and  harden  from 
those  which  only  irradiate  ?  The  fact  comes  upon  one  like  a 
flash  of  lightning.  The  book  in  which,  three  thousand  years 
ago,  the  aerial  conditions  of  our  planet  for  uncounted  ages 
before  man  appeared  on  the  world  are  unmistakably  described, 
must  have  come  from  God. 

Once  more,  not  only  does  the  reviewer's  theory  break  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  narrative  in  Genesis;  —  it  destroys  the  complete- 
ness of  the  word  of  God  considered  as  a  whole.  It  confines 
revelation  to  a  part  of  the  world's  history.  It  removes  from  its 
ken  protracted  periods  in  which,  as  the  rocks  cannot  but  be 
regarded  as  demonstrating,  the  Almighty  was  at  work  with  our 
planet,  and  race  after  race  of  plants  and  animals  were  showing 
forth  his  glory.  Turning  to  the  other  theory,  we  see  revelation 
synchronous  with  the  history  of  our  planet.  The  word  in  which 
the  redeeming  CIn-ist  is  revealed  becomes  precisely  commen- 
surate with  the  time  in  which  the  creating  Christ  has  exhib- 
ited, on  our  planet,  his  creative  power.  The  closing  books  of 
the  New  Testament  tell  us  of  a  fire  which  will  in  the  latter 
time  envelope  the  world.  The  first  book  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, read  by  the  light  reflected  from  the  works  of  God,  points 
us  to  a  commencing  fire  in  which  the  planet,  as  now  consti- 
tuted, had  its  beginning.  From  fire  to  fire  spans  the  arch  of 
creation ;  from  fire  to  fire  spans  the  arch  of  revelation ;  Christ 
the  alpha  and  the  omega  of  both. 

END    OF    SKCOXD    SERIKS. 
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